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Art.  I. — Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau  et  sur  les  deux  premiirei 
Assemblies  Legislatives.  Par  Etienne  Dumont,  de  Geneve, 
London.    Bull.    1832.   8vo.   pp.542. 

All  the  world  is  exclaiming  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  volumes  which  has  ever  been  presented  to 
their  notice.     Whig  and  Tory — Conservative  and  Kadical— all 
join  in  the  general  chorus  of  encomium.     Even  the  revolutionary 
press  has  had  the  candour  to  invite  the  public  attention  to  it, 
although  it  teaches  some  lessons  that  might  well  cause  the  Genius 
of  Revolution  to  cower  *'  like  a  guilty  thing/'  and  to  shrink  back 
to  its  native  darkness.     It  is,  however,  impossible  to  be  surprised 
at  this  unanimity  of  praise.     In  the  first  place,  the  period  td 
which  the  volume  relates  is  one  of  intense  and  tremendous  in« 
terest :  secondly,  the  principal  figure  in  the  group  which  it  exhi<« 
bits  was  among  the   most  extraordinary  specimens  of  humaii 
nature  which  the  world  has  ever  looked  upon :  thirdly,  the  artist 
who  has  executed  these  vigorous  sketches  is  a  person  eminent 
alike  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues :  and,  lastly,  the  volume  derives 
an  unspeakable  charm,  even  from  its  unfinished  character;  for  it 
rather  resembles  a  collection  of  masterly  fragments  than  a  com- 
plete work ;  and  the  mind  is  consequently  relieved  from  the  wea* 
riness,  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  flesh  and  spirit,  in  toiling  through 
a  formal  treatise  or  a  regular  and  solemn  history. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  the  author,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  book  itself.  Mr.  Dumont  was  a  native  of  Geneva.  His 
original  profession  was  the  Church,  and  when  very  young  he  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  his  reputation  as  a  powerful  preacher.  In  1783 
he  visited  Petersburgh,  where  certain  individuals  of  his  family 
were  then  established;  and,  during  a  residence  of  eighteen  months, 
acquired  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  the  activity  of  bis 
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mind  and  the  elevation  of  his  principles.  In  1785,  he  left  Pe- 
tersburgh  for  London,  where  he  became  attached  to  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  then  prime  minister.  His  first  connection  with  that 
nobleman  was  in  the  character  of  tutor  to  his  son;  and,  in  that 
office,  he  speedily  entitled  himself  to  the  conBdence  and  friend- 
ship of  bit  patron.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Lord  Holland,  and  many 
other  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  England ;  of  whom  Sir  S. 
Romilly  seems  to  have  stood  foremost  in  his  esteem  and  admi- 
ration. 

It  was  in  1 788  that  he  first  became  personally  known  to  Mira- 
beau, during  a  short  residence  at  Paris  with  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
already  his  intimate  friend. '  On  bis  return  from  that  excursion, 
he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  renowned  Jeremy  Bentham,  with 
whose  speculations  he  was  so  deeply  captivated,  that  he  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  the  labour  of  interpreting  to 
mankind,  the  somewhat  oracular  utterances  of  that  Lycophrou  of 
Jurisprudence. 

In  1789»  Mr.  Dumont  waa  tempted  back  to  Paris,  by  the 
retium  of  Mr.  Necker  to  the  administration ;  an  event  which  held 
.€Hit  flome  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  her  lost  independence  to 
the  Republic  of  Geneva.  When  once  he  was  in  the  French 
jCapital,  be  found  that  events  were  in  progress  there,  of  such  stu* 
pendotis  interest,  that  he  was  unable  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  hovering  near  their  line  of  march.  He  speedily  renewed  hia 
connection  with  Mirabeau,  and  became  his.  secret  and  confiden* 
tial  auxiliary,  both  in. the  composition  of  his  writings  and  the 
advancement  of  bis  projects.  But  the  office  of  doer  (fuiuur) 
to  that  turbulent  politician,  threatened  at  last  to  force  him  into  a 
painful  and  rather  ingli^ious  notoriety ;  and,  for  this  reason,  he 
letumed,  after  some  time,  to  England ;  and  plunged  once  jnore 
into  the  enchanting  labyrinth  of  Mr.  Benthani's  meditations. 

In  1814,  the  restoration  of  Geneva  recalled  him  to  his  country, 
ndiich,  from  that  time  to  the  hour  of  bis  death,  he  never  quitted 
for  any  considerable  interval.  He  there  merited  the  gratitude,  (rf 
bis  counti*ymen  by  the  dedication  of  his  talents  to  their  interests  ; 
and  won  the  attachment  of  all  to  whom  he  vras  known  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  the  energy  of  his  benevolence,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  attainments  and  abilities.  His  death,  took 
plaoe  in  IdftQ,  during  an  excursion  of  pleasure  in  the  North  of 
Italy. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Mr.  Dumont  had 
been  principally  known  as  the  apostle  of  Mr.  Bentham.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  the  missionary  has  departed  this  world 
before  the  prophet^  but^  it  appears  that  he  has  left  behind  bim 
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various  writings  in  manuscript^  dictatedi  not  by  a  love  of  literary 
renown,  but  chiefly  by  his  zealous  desire  to  put  the  world  id 
complete  possession  of  the  discoveries  and  revelations  of  bis 
venerated  master.  Of  these  compositions,  no  part  is,  at  present/ 
(according  to  the  judgment  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Duval,)  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  presented  to  the  public.  It  has  therefore  been 
thought  advisable  to  select  from  his  posthumous  works  the  pre- 
sent volume^  for  immediate  publication;  both,  because  it  was 
less  in  need  of  revision  than  the  rest,  and  because  it  exhibits  the 
powers  of  the  deceased  as  an  original  writer.  Mr.  Dumont  ap* 
pears  before  us  now — not  as  the  interpreter  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
—but  as  the  sagacious  and  philosophic  observer  of  great  events, 
and  over-ruling  characters.  In  bis  other  writings,  his  own  labours 
are  so  mixed  up  with  those  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  illustrate^ 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  his  fame,  as  a  PubKcist, 
from  that  of  his  great  original.  But,  here,  he  steps  forward  in  a 
character  which  raises  our  regret  that  a  larger  portion  of  his  time 
was  not  devoted  to  some  more  independent  walk  of  literature. 

We  now  hasten  to  the  Volume  before  us.  It  consists  entirely 
of  Reminiscences.  The  author  is  incessantly  regretting  that  he 
omitted^  while  he  was  on  the  spot,  to  detain  and  perpetuate  a 
multitude  of  fleeting  facts  and  circumstances,  highly  interesting 
in  themselves,  but,  apparently,  of  slight  importance,  as  they  Were 
hurrying  onward  in  the  tumultuous  procession  of  mighty  events. 
Had  he  but  preserved  minute  and  written  notices  of  every  thing 
that  was  passing  before  his  eyes,  he  might  have  enriched  the 
world  with  a  representation  of  those  fearful  times,  which  would 
have  united  all  the  charms  both  of  picturesque  and  philosophical 
interest.  As  it  is — he  complains— he  has  little  tp  offer  but  a 
collection  of  confused  remembrances.  He  sat  down  to  his  work 
at  the  importtmity  of  his  friends;  and  soon  found  himself  engaged 
in  the  task  of  recalling  the  lineaments  of  a  fierce  and  Vexatious 
dream,  which  had  long  past  away — but  which,  fortunately,  had 
teft  traces  too  deep  to  be  ever  obliterated  from  his  memory. 
His  narrative  begins  with  the  year  1789,  the  period  at  which  he 
visited  Paris  together  with  his  friend  Duroverai,  ancient  Procura- 
tor-General of  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  advantage  to 
his  country  from  Mr.  Necker's  re-establishment  in  the  ministry : 
bat  before  his  plunge  into  the  midst  of  affairs,  he  introduces  a 
few  brief  notices  respecting  the  previous  life  and  habits  of 
Mirabeau.  It  appears  that  this  strange  man  had  been  in 
London  in  1784,  and  had  there  become  intimate  with  Romilly. 
At  that  time  his  only  trade  was  literature;  his  pen  wds  the  only 
ifostrument  he  had,  whereby  to  work  his  way  in  the  world,  or  even 
to  win  faia  daily  l^ead.     But  never  was  adventurer  more  indefa^ 
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tigable,  more  enterprising,  or  less  fastidious.  Nothing  came 
amiss  to  him.  No  matter  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  bis 
subject  or  not;  to  work  he  went*  To  study  a  things  and  to  write 
upon  it|  were,  with  him»  one  and  the  same  process ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  surprising  than  the  dimensions  to  which  all  literary 
projects  would  suddenly  swell,  the  moment  he  laid  his  hand  upoa 
them.  He  got  acquainted  with  a  geographer — and,  immediately, 
the  outline  of  a  Universal  Geography  was  spread  out  before  hi» 
mental  vision.  If  any  one  had  proposed  to  him  the  elements  of  a 
Chinese  Grammar,  the  design  would  instantly  have  expanded  into  a 
comprehensive  treatise  on  that  language.  A  sufficient  honorarium 
would  easily  have  engaged  him  in  the  compilation  of  an  Encyclo* 
pasdia ;  and  if  he  did  but  little  of  what  he  undertook,  by  his  own 
personal  labour,  he  had  a  wonderful,  and  almost  magic  facility,  in 
appropriating  the  labours  of  other  men.  Though  his  patience  of 
mere  drudgery  was  small,  his  activity  was  immense.  He  was 
incessant  in  his  inquiries  among  people  who  could  furnish  him 
with  information.  He  was  wonderfully  sagacious  in  unearthing 
hidden  talents.  Where  he  did  not  work  himself,  he  contrived  to 
make  other  people  work  with  a  vengeance.  He  could  surround 
himself  with  under-labourers,  whom  he  brought  into  subservience 
by  the  arts  of  flattery,  by  professions  of  personal  friendship,  and 
by  an  appeal  to  all  the  motives  of  public  spirit.  The  men  thus 
employed  were  the  carpenters,  the  hod-bearers,  and  the  masons ; 
but  Mirabeau  alone  was  the  architect.  His  conversation  was  a 
perfect  whetstone,  which  gave  the  keenest  edge  to  the  tools  he 
employed.  Nothing  was  ever  lost  by  him.  Anecdotes — con- 
versations— thoughts — all  were  carefully  laid  up  in  his  capa« 
cious  repository.  He  made  the  reading  and  the  studies  of  his 
friends  completely  his  own ;  and  he  managed  so  to  use  his  most 
recent  acquisitions,  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  had  never 
been  without  them.  And  by  these  means  it  was  that  any  work 
lyhicli  he  undertook  advanced,  under  his  hands,  with  astonishing 
rapidity  towards  its  completion.  It  was  as  if  one  could  see  a 
tree  growing  visibly,  day  by  day,  and  almost  hour  by  hour,  to  its 
full  dimensions.  By  these  accomplishments  and  fascinations  he 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Duniont.  No  sooner  did  he  find 
that  this  gentleman  might  be  made  useful  to  him,  than  he  began 
to  say  all  manner  of  handsome  things  of  his  friends,  and,  above 
all,  to  talk  to  him  about  Geneva.  "  This,'*  says  Mr.  Dumont, 
"  was  a  sort  of  Ranz  des  Vaches  to  me ! — and  thus  it  was  that  I 
was  first  mollified,  and  then  subjugated.*' 

In  1788,  when  Dumont  and  Komilly  arrived  in  Paris>  the  per* 
sonal  character  of  Count  Mirabeau  was  at  the  lowest  possible 
discount.    His  litigations  with  his  own  family-^his  familiarity  with 
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the  inside  of  prisons — his  licentious  manners — ^his  abductions  of 
women — all  these  were  too  much  even  for  the  accommodating 
morals  of  the  good  city  of  Paris.  His  name  was  pronounced 
with  scorn  in  all  respectable  families.  Romilly  began  to  b# 
ashamed  of  him,  and  had  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  But  Mirabeau  was  not  to  be  shaken  off.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  punctilio.  He  found  out  their  lodging;  and  one  daj 
a  carriage  was  heard  rolling  to  the  door.  Romilly  retired  to 
his  chamber;  and»  immediately  after.  Count  Mirabeau  was  an« 
nounced.  He  immediately  began  to  converse  with  Dumont 
about  Geneva — the  mother  of  so  many  distinguished  men  !•— and 
to  protest  that  he  never  should  be  happy  until  he  could  be  in^ 
strumental  to  the  restoration  of  her  liberties.  There  was  no 
resisting  this.  Two  hours  glided  away  like  a  single  moment; 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  Dumont,  every  thing  interesting  in  Paris  was 
concentrated  in  the  person  of  Count  Mirabeau!  '^  With  whom» 
in  the  name  of  wonder/'  said  Romilly,  issuing  from  bis  irnpri^ 
sonment,  when  the  visitor  was  gone — *^  with  whom  is  it  that  you 
have  been  conversing  this  tedious  length  of  time?''-*-'' It  is  one 
you  are  well  acquainted  with,  and,  surely,  you  must  have  over* 
heard  an  Eloge,  of  which  you  were  the  subject,  and  which  might 
make  a  superb  funeral  oration." — ^"What  Mirabeau !"—"  Even 
Mirabeau— and  I  am  this  day  going  to  dine  with  him !"  The 
Count  himself  soon  returned,  and  carried  off  the  pliant  Genevan 
and  the  saturnine  Englishman  in  triumph.  All  prejudice  va-* 
nished.  The  triumvirate  were  perpetually  together;  the  belle 
saison  wsifi  diversified  with  parties  of  pleasure;  they  dined  togo* 
ther  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — at  St.  Cloud — at  Vincennes ;  at 
which  last  place,  a  part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  day  was 
a  visit  to  the  dungeon  in  which  the  Count  once  had  the  honour 
to  be  incarcerated  for  three  years! 

.  The  colloquial  fascinations  of  this  extraordinary  man,  appeaKt 
to  have  been  of  the  very  highest  order*  He  broke  down  all  the 
conventional  impediments  by  which  men  are  kept  at  a  conventeat 
distance  from  each  other.  He  came,  at  once,  into  contact  with 
his  companions.  And  yet,  under  the  disguise  of  an  abrupt  and 
blunt  familiarity,  he  would  conceal  the  most  consummate  arti- 
fices of  flattery  and  politeness.  Nothing  could  be  more  animate 
ing  than  the  transition,  from  the  flat  and  smooth  surface  of 
common^place  society,  to  the  sharpness  and  roughness  of  the 
coin,  fresh  from  the  mintage  of  Mirabeau.  He  was  then,  too, 
full  of  curious  anecdotes,  gathered  in  his  residence  at  Berlin^ 
where  he  had  resided  a  short  time;  and  had  signalized  his  return 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  Prussian. Monarchy  in  eight 
volumes,  in  which  every  thing  was  collected  which  related  to  the 
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adminittration  of  the  kingdoait  The  ministert  of  PruMia  must 
have  been  thunderstruck  to  see  themselves  furnished  with  more 
ample  materials  than  they  could  fipd  in  the  Bureaux  of  their 
own  respective  departments ;  and  this,  too>  by  a  man  who  wias 
only  a  few  months  among  them,  and  had  done  nothing*  to  all  ap-> 
pearance*  but  show  himself  in  society.  But»  as  usuali  Mirabeau 
was  only  the  architect.  The  joinery  and  masonry  were  executed 
by  Major  Mauvillon,  an  officer  whose  serviceable,  but  unknown 
talents,  the  Count  had  honoured  with  his  confidence,  and,  more* 
over,  with  all  the  drudgery  of  the  compilation! 

The  reputation  of  Mirabeau  as  a  writer  was  at  this  time 
rapidly  advancing.  There  was  scarcely  a  subject  of  much  po« 
pular  interest  which  he  did  not  turn  into  fame  and  profit.  Ao- 
milly  had  addressed  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  horrors  of  the 
Salpetriftre  and  Bicdtre.  Mirabeau  soon  got  hold  of  it.  To 
translate  and  publish  it  was  the  affair  of  a  single  day;  and  that  it 
might  form  a  little  volume,  he  joined  with  it  the  version  of  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  on  the  administration  of  penal  law  in 
England.  The  whole  was  announced  as  a  translation  from  die 
English  by  Count  M.,  but  the  public  insisted  on  giving  him  full 
oredit  for  the  original  authorship.  The  sale  was  accordingly 
rapid,  and  the  profit  covered  his  expenses  for  a  whole  month ! 
He.  published  on  banking-— 'On  6tock«jobbing-^on  the  order  of 
Cinoinnatus,  &c.  &c.  He  puhlished^hut  if  all  the  wriien  bad 
claimed  their  share^ .  there  would  have  been  left  for  Mirabeau 
little,  but  the  skilful  combination — the  bold  touohes-^the  biting 
epigrams'^and  the  occasional  flashes  of  masculine  eloquence, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  French  Academy  I  At  one  time 
the  underlings  began  to  rebel.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
Count's  reputation  was  now  too  firmly  established  to  be  assailed 
by  the  murmurs  of  the  operatives.  Besides,  they  had,  after  alls 
hut  little  reason  to  complain.  But  for  his  parental  offices,  their 
obscure  labours  would  never  have  seen  the  sun  i  or,  if  they  had, 
tiiey  would,  probably,  have  perished  almost  as  soon  as  born,  for 
want  of  the  principle  of  life  and  vigour  which  he  alone  could 
impart;  to  them. 

During  these  two  months  Dumont  lived  more,  than  during 
whole  years  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  Just  before  his  departure, 
Mirabeau  put  into  his  hand  a  list  of  literary  articles,  with  which 
he  gravely  expected  his  friend  to  furnish  him  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England.  Their  number  was  no  less,  than  eighteen! 
This  waa  an  instance  of  his  insatiable  avarice  of  materials  for 
future  reproduction.  He  would  have  desired  no  better--*says 
Mr.  Dumont-««-than  to  be  the  Bureau  d^adretee  of  the  whole 
universe^     So  much  for  his  mere  intellectual  powers,  as  hitherto 
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ddiwldp^d  and  displayed.  His  moral  peculiarities  were  scarcely 
less  perplexing  and  anomalous.  If  we  may  trust  the  author  of 
these  memoirs^  he  was  the  votary  of  vice«  and  the  idolater  of 
virtue^  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his  age;  but, 
Qev^rtheleai,  he  had  a  decided  predilection  for  men  of  rigoroue 
principles,  and  of  manners  directly  opposite  to  his  own.  Whe« 
tber  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  love  of  contra8t'-<--to  a  relish  for 
antithms,  extended  even  to  morals — or  whether  it  was  the  effeet 
of  a  certain  native  elevation  of  mind,  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to 
decide.  His  friend  is  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  more  noble 
cause.  He  fancied  that  he  could  discern  in  Mirabeau,  through 
the  disguise  of  his  vices,  a  vigour  and  dignity  of  character,  which 
plainly  distinguished  him  from  all  those  featureless  person^^— 
thole  mere  shadows  and  apparitions--*which  then  flitted  about  in 
Parisian  society :  in  short,  that  his  virtuea  were  his  own,  and  his 
defects  borrowed  or  adopted  from  other  men.  At  the  same  time 
be  confesses,  that  the  exalted  feelings  of  honour,  which  were  so 
active  within  him,  were  impulses  rather  than  principles;  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  him  uniform  or  sustained.  His  move- 
mentSi  (if  we  may  venture  to  supply  an  illustration,)  were  like 
those  of  the  kangaroo.  It  seemed  as  if  his  mind  was  incapable 
of  the  ordinary  paces  of  mortal  men,  and  could  only  go  forward 
by  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds.  In  addition  to  all  this  irregu« 
larity,  his  passions  were  absolutely  terrific.  He  burned  witb 
pride.  He  was  devoured  by  jealousy.  His  aberrations  were  so 
wild  and  impetuous,  that  he  often  lost  all  knowledge  or  recollec* 
tion  of  himself. 

In  1789  Dumont  returned  to  Paris.  His  recollections  of  all 
he  saw  and  heard  at  that  period  present  him  with  nothing  but 
a  chaos  of  confused  opinions.  Necker  was  the  divinity  of  the 
moment.  Sieyes,  at  that  time  little  known,  was,  nevertheless, 
the  prompter  of  all  who  ^ere  impatient  to  speak  on  pubKo 
affairs.  Habaud  de  St.  Etienne  and  Target  were  at  least  on 
a  level  with  Sieyes  in  reputation.  La  Fayette,  with  bis  head  full 
of  America,  was  thought  to  be  ambitious  of  becoming  the  Wash- 
ington of  France.  The  house  of  the  Due  de  la  Rochfoucald 
was  the  point  of  union  for  all  the  nobility  who  were  favourable 
to  popular  measures,  and  the  abandonment  of  privileges.  Those 
of  the  noblesse  who  were  desirous  of  preserving  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  States*Oeneral,  formed  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  were  the  objects  of  outrageous  invective^  Still,  though  the 
noise  waaloud,  the  individuals  who  made  it  were  comparatively 
ftw.  The  great  body  of  the  nation,  even  at  Paris,  looked  for* 
ward  to  the  States-General  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  dimu 
nuiion  ^f  taxes.    The  creditors  of  the  state  ponsidered  them 
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solely  as  a  rampart  against  bankruptcy :  they  had  often  sufiered 
bitterly  from  the  breach  of  the  public  faith;  the  deficit  made 
them  tremble ;  and  tliey  were  glad  of  any  hopeful  expedient  for 
placing  the  finance  of  the  country  on  a  footing  of  stability*  In 
other  respects,  the  diversity  of  views  was  endless.  The  Nobl^ie 
had,  within  their  own  pale,  an  Aristocracy  and  a  Dtfmocniry-**«a 
had  the  Church — and  so  likewise  had  the  Tiers-Etat*  ''  It  is  im- 
possible/' says  Mr.  D  union  t,  ''to  paint  the  confusion  of  ideas— ^ 
the  derangement  of  imaginations — the  downright  burlesque  of 
popular  notions — the  fears — the  hopes — the  passions  of  all 
parties/'  Any  one  would  have  imagined,  (as  the  Count  de  La* 
raguais  observed,)  that  he  was  looking  on  the  world  the  day 
after  the  creation ;  that  hostile  and  divided  colonies  were  adjust-* 
ing  their  allotments,  just  as  if  nothing  had  ever  existed  before 
them ;  and  that  the  past  was  to  go  for  nothing  in  making  arrange* 
ments  for  the  future! 

'  The  French  names  introduced  above  will  remind  the  reader 
that  this  picture  represents  the  state  of  things  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  French  revolution.  If  those  names  had  been  omitted^ 
he  might  have  been  in  danger  of  fancying  that  he  was  reading  a 
description  of  certain  matters  much  more  recent,  and  much  nearer 
home ! 

When  the  States  General  were  opened,  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  quarrel  about  the  verification  of  their  powers*  The 
TierS'Etat  insisted  that  it  should  be  done  in  common ;  the  twa 
Orders  that  it  should  be  done  separately.  The  question  was 
trifling  in  appearance ;  but,  in  its  tendency,  of  immense  import«f 
ance.  The  Tiers^Etat  was  resolved,  that  they  and  the  two  orders 
should  form  one  general  Assembly,  in  which  their  own  prepon*^ 
derance  was  certain,  and  the  influence  of  all  other  parties  would 
be  inevitably  swamped.  Upon  this  object,  therefore,  they  fixed 
from  the  very  outset.  This  was  a  prey  which  nothing  could  rend 
from  their  jaws;  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  incurred  contempt  as 
well  as  hatred  by  their  powerless  efibrts  to  take  it  from  them. 

Mr,  Dumont  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  omission  to  settle 
this  question,  before  the  actual  assembling  of  the  States,  was  one 
of  the  most  fatal  blunders  of  the  ministry.  If  the  King  had  de^ 
cided  for  the  union  of  the  Orders,  be  would  have  secured  tbd 
Tiers*Etat ;  had  he  pronounced  for  the  separation  of  the  cham* 
bers,  he  would  have  lost  the  Tiers-Etat  indeed,  but  he  would 
have  gained  the  Nobles  and  the  Church.  But  whatever  mighl 
have  been  his  decision,  it  would  have  been. obeyed;  for  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  commencing  the  session  of  the  States  by 
an  act  of  resistance  to  the  King,  who  was  then  regarded  m  the 
provisional  legislator.     He  left  the  question  undecided,  and  thus 
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tkrew  open  the  lists  to  the  combatants,  with  the  certain  issue  that 
the  royal  authority  would  become  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror. 
The  interval  of  inaction  occasioned  by  this  controversy,  was, 
beyond  measure,  pernicious.  The  flames  of  party  spirit  grew 
fiercer  every  moment.  The  third  Estate  advanced  daily  from 
strength  to  strength ;  and  at  last  felt  themselves  powerful  enough 
to  send  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  two  Orders,  and,  on  their 
refusal,  to  constitute  themselves  a  National  Assembly.  The 
germs  of  confusion  were  prodigally  scattered,  and  rapidly  took 
root,  during  this  miserable  interregnum.  The  epoch,  says  Mr. 
Dumont,  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention  of  the 
historian*  Alas !  for  the  ignorance  or  inadvertence  of  the  man ! 
Had  he  not  learned,  or  had  he  forgotten,  that  history  is  of  no 
more  value  than  Moore's  Almanac,  and  that  the  annals  of  past 
times  are  fit  only  to  repose  with  the  reveries  of  Albumazar  or 
Messahalah  ? 

Before  we  proceed  with  Count  Mirabeau,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
introduce  here  some  description  of  his  personal  appearance.  He 
was  of  a  large,  robust  figure.  His  features  were  strongly  and 
coarsely  marked,  and  his  face  actually  riddled  with  the  small  pox. 
But  he  was  proud  of  his  very  deformity*  He  imagined  that  there 
was  something  irresistibly  commanding  in  it.  ^*  People  do  not 
know,"  he  would  say^  "  the  power  of  my  ugliness."  His  toilet 
was,  evermore,  an  affair  of  the  gravest  importance.  "  His  head  of 
hair  was  enormous,  and  was  always  most  scientifically  arranged,  so 
as  formidably  to  augment  the  volume  of  his  head ;  and,  when  thus 
prepared  and  fitted  out,  Olympian  Pericles  was  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  him.  **  Whenever  I  shake  my  terrific  locks,"  he 
said,  "  there  lives  not  the  mortal  that  would  dare  to  interrupt 
me."  He  would  studiously  place  himself  before  a  large  mirror 
while  Jie  was  speaking,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  contemplating  the  majestic  dignity  of  his  own  demeanour—* 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  squaring  his  shoulders  in  the  atti- 
tude of  defiance.  He  seemed  to  derive  an  additional  inspiration 
from  the  sight  of  his  own  image.  Nay,  he  was  elevated  and 
enchanted  with  the  very  sound  of  his  own  name,  and  would  ofteii 
frame  imaginary  dialogues,  in  which  he  himself  was  always  intro- 
duced, as  a  speaker,  with  these  words :  '^  Le  Comte  de  Mirabeau 
vous  repondra,"  &c.  &c^ 

Such  was  the  curious  mortal  who  was  soon  to  appear  as  the 
tnigbtiest  orator  of  France.  His  first  appearance  in  the  great 
national  club  was  anything  but  gratifying.  When  the  appel  no^ 
miudl  was  made,  his  name  was,  positively,  received  with  yells  and 
hootings.  The  explosion  of  insult  and  contempt  was  such  a3 
ivould  have  destroyed  any  man  but  Mirabeau*    Such  was  his  in- 
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famous  celebrityi  that,  id  the  AsaembljF*  they  spoke  openljrof 
quashing  his  election,  when  they  came  to  the  verification  of  their 
powers.  He  attempted  to  speak  on  three  occasions,  bat  the 
murmurs  were  so  loud  and  general  that  even  he  was  silenced. 
However,  if  he  could  not  get  a  hearing  therep  he  knew  that  he 
wis  sure  of  one  elsewhere  \  and  so  he,  incontinently,  published  a 
journal,  under  the  title  of  the  Slatee^Generalf  in  which  he  merci*- 
lessly  caricatured  the  whole  Assembly — compared  the  deputies  to 
a  pack  of  schoolboys,  unkenneled  for  the  holidays — gibbeted 
Necker,  the  idol  of  the  nation — and  overwhelmed  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislators  with  a  volley  of  epigrams.  The  anony* 
mous  sheets  were  soon  suppressed  by  authority ;  but  this  only 
made  matters  worse.  Mirabeau  was  rather  animated  than  de* 
jected  by  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  and,  instantly,  came  forth,  in 
person,  with  a  letter  to  his  constituents.  He  thus  placed  himself 
in  a  position  perfectly  unassailable ;  for  who  would  dare  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  a  representative  to  render  an  account  to  the 
people  of  the  public  proceedings  of  their  Assembly? 

His  exasperation,  at  this  period,  was  absolutely  furious.  He 
protested  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  sort  of  ottracitm  against 
talents  l^-^but  he  vowed  that  he  would  throw  a  weight  into  the 
balance  whicli  should  make  his  persecutors  feel  how  light '  they 
were.  Dumont  spared  no  pains  to  lower  these  inflammatory 
symptoms.  He  had  influence  enough  to  persuade  him  to  re^cast 
entirely  the  draft  he  had  prepared  of  the  letter  to  his  constitu*- 
ents,  and  to  give  it  a  tone  of  greater  moderation ;  and  he  wrung 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  abstain  from  forcing  himself 
upon  the  Assembly-^^that  he  would  suffer  all  the  half^talents  and 
half^reputations  to  find  their  level^^^^and  would  wait  for  some  oc** 
^  casion  of  speaking,  which  might  be  worthy  of  his  powers.  Soon 
'  after  this,  he  was  introduced  to  Necker,  with  a  view  to  his  ad* 
mission  to  office.  From  this  conference  he  came  forth  with  no 
feelings  of  idolatry.  He  said  that  it  would  be  doing  great  wrong 
to  the  minister  to  suspect  him  either  of  malice  of  heart,  or  depth 
of  understanding.  The  interview,  however,  was  not  wholly  fruit* 
less.  It  opened  to  him  the  glimpse  of  an  embassy  to  Constanti* 
nople.  He  was  delighted  with  tne  proposal  at  the  time.  It  not 
only  gratified  his  self-importance^  but  it  awakened,  in  a  moment, 
his  passion  for  gigantic  literary  adventure.  The  very  thought  of 
the  ''  turbaned  Turks"  raised  up  in  his  mind  the  project  of  an — 
Ottoman  Encyclopadia  !  But  the  subsequent  turn  of  affairs,  and 
the  vast  ascendency  of  Mirabeau,  soon  raised  him  far  above  an 
embassy,  and  placed  him  in  a  condition  to  dictate  stipulations 
rather  than  to  receive  them. 
It  should  be  noticed,  that  his  first  triumph  in  the  Assembly  had 
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taken  place  previousljp  to  this  conference.  The  folIoM'ing  was 
the  occasion  of  it.  A  note*  written  with  a  pencil,  had  been 
banded  over  to  Mirabeau  from  Duroveraii  who  was  seated  in  the 
hall,  as  a  stranger,  during  a  debate.    This  attracted  the  notice  of 

a  Mr.  M ,  then  one  of  the  most  terrible  fulmiuators  in  the 

Assembly.  He  immediately  denounced  the  insolence  of  the  exile — 
the  refugee-^tbe  pensionary  of  England — who  had  dared  to  in- 
trude himself  into  their  deliberations.  The  cry  was  instantly 
heard,»-»'«  Where  is  he?  who  is  he?  he  must  be  made  known!" 
Fifty  voices  were  clamouring  at  the  same  moment*  But  the  voice 
of  Mirabeau  was  more  powerful  and  penetrating  than  all.  It 
might  be  said,  with  prosaic  truth,  that  he,  r^ov  itj!i{^(ru(ni  Srov 
ikXfli  orsynfaovrtf.  He  declared  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  them  the  stranger  they  were  looking  for,  and  de- 
nouncing him  to  the  Assembly.  And  then,  after  a  few  prelimi- 
nary senteneesi  he  pointed  to  Duroveraij  and  proceeded-*^ 

'*  This  stranger,  this  proscribed  exile,  this  refugee,  this  pensionary  of 
the  king  bf  England,  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  citixens  now  living 
upon  earth.  Never  had  liberty  a  defender  more  enlightened,  more  labo- 
rious, or  more  nobly  disinterested.  ^  Well  has  be  merited  the  hatred  of 
aristocrat!  !-*-«nd,  at  this  moment,  be  is  involved  in  the  proscription 
which  aristocrats  have  caused  to  issue  forth  from  the  destroyers  ot  the 
Ijbsrty  of  his  country.  And  then,  bis  pension  from  England ! — what  is 
it  but  a  sort  of  civic  crown,  placed  on  bis  brows  by  the  baud  of  a 
generous  people,  who  seem  to  have  been  smitten  with  the  sacred  love  of 
freedom  by  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  human  race }  This  is  the  stranger — 
this  the  exile — whom  I  have  heard  denounced  by  the  voice  of  French- 
men !  The  time  has  been,  when  the  unfortanate  could  embrace  the 
altar,  and  find  there  an  inviolable  refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  wicked 
and  the  merciless.  This  very  ball  has  been  consecrated  to  liberty  in  the 
name  of  the  French  people.  Will  you  then  endure  that  the  martyr  of  ^ 
liberty  should  receive  an  outrage^  or  an  insidt^  within  its  walls  ?*'^ 

'  The  effect  of  this  glorious  burst  was  perfectly  electrical.  The 
hall  echoed  with  acclamations  of  applause.  Nothing  of  similar 
elevation  and  dignity  bad  been  heara  in  **  the  tumultuous  prelu- 
sions  of  the  commons/*  It  was  a  new  sensation.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  that  eloquence  whose  magic  pervades  all  great  assem- 
blies. In  a  moment  after,  Duroverai  was  surrounded  and  thronged 
bv  deputies  impatient  to  atone  for  the  affront  he  had  endured. 
Poor  Dumont,  who  was  present,  and  bad  been  frozen  with  terror 
when  he  saw  bis  countryman  tlireatened  with  exposure,  was  now 
almost  beside  himself  with  transport.  He  saw  m  the  occurrence 
a  pledge  of  the  restoration  of  his  country.     He  hailed  the  esta- 

*  The  passage  If  given  at  greater  length  by  Mr.  Dumont ',  h4it  the  above  art  the 
points  of  it^ 
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blishment  of  Mirabeau's  ascendency,  which — as  he  hoped  (good 
easy  man !) — would  be  beyond  measure  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  rational  liberty.  **  And  if/'  he  exclaims,  "  if  Mirabeau  kad 
always  served  the  public  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  now 
served  his  friend — ^if  be  had  always  put  forth  the  same  noble 
courage,  and  the  same  generous  zeal,  to  silence  the  calumnies 
which  perpetually  disgraced  the  tribune — he  might  have  been 
the  saviour  of  France!*' 

It  is  impossible,  here,  to  resist  the  temptation  to  introduce  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  about  this  period,  and  which 
beautifully  indicated  the  genuine  humanity  and  patriotism  that 
impelled  the  choice  spirits  of  that  tempestuous  time.  The 
Bishop  of  Aix  was  deputed  by  the  Clergy  to  the  Commons  to 
propose  a  conference.  He  appeared,  accordingly;  and  having 
made  a  pathetic  representation  of  tlie  miseries  of  the  rural  popu« 
lation,  he  seconded  his  eloquence  by  the  production  of  a  frag- 
ment of  coarse  black  bread,  "  that  beasts  would  cough  at,'*  and 
which,  nevertheless,  was  the  sole  diet  to  which  the  poor  were  now 
reduced*  He  then  besought  the  Commons  to  send  some  of  their 
deputies  to  confer  with  those  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobles,  on 
the  means  of  assuaging  these  calamities.  The  Commons,  how« 
ever,  were  inflexibly  resolved  to  decline  any  proceeding  which 
should  seem  to  recognise,  for  a  moment,  the  existence  of  the  two 
Orders  as  a  separate  assembly ;  and  yet  they  were  unwilling  to 
compromise  themselves,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  the  direct 
repulse  of  so  charitable  a  proposal.  To  manage  this  matter, 
required  some  address.  But  it  was  accomplished  with  signal 
success  by  a  deputy  who,  after  expressing  hb  sympathy  with  the 
distresses  of  the  indigent,  spoke  as  follows : 

♦  *'  Go,"  said  he  to  the  Prelate,  "  go  back  to  your  colleagues  5  and  if 
they  are  impatient  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  return  with 
them  to  join  the  friends  of  the  people,  in  this  hall.  Tell  them  not  to 
retard  our  operations  with  their  studied  artifices  of  delay :  or  rather,  ye 
ministers  of  religion, — worthy  imitators  of  your  Master — renounce  the 
luxury  that  surrounds  you ;  resume  the  modesty  of  your  origin ;  dismiss 
the  insolent  lacqueys  that  attend  you  ^  sell  your  superb  equipages  5  and 
convert  these  worthless  superfluities  into  sustenance  for  the  poor.*' 

This  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  passions  of  the  moment ; 
and  the  speaker  was  rewarded,  not  with  loud  applause,  but  with  a 
deep  and  awful  murmur,  still  more  animating.  And  who — (does 
the  reader  imagine) — was  this  friend  of  his  suffering  species — 
this  apostle  of  humanity,  that  cried  out,  "  To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?" — It  was  one  who  was  well  worthy  to  rank  with  tue  original 
author  of  that  exclamation — it  was  one  who,  in  tliree  short  years, 
was  to  deluge  Paris  with  blood,  and  whose  name  was  to  make  all 
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France,  tremble  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — it  was  the 
execrable  and  fiend-like  Robespierrer  Surely  we  may  venture  to 
exclaim,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  /uar  ! 

But  the  instruction  that  rushes  upon  usj  in  these  pages,  is  bewil-* 
dering  by  its  abundance.  We  have,  here,  a  short  but  interesting  notice 
of  Sieyes — reserved,  abstracted,  and  inflexible ;  one  whom  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  bring  within  the  precincts  of  familiarity;  who 
spoke  bis  thought  once,  and  when  he  had  dropped  his  word, 
appeared  careless  whether  any  one  was  minded  to  pick  it  upr  If 
objection  was  made,  he  answered  not;  and  scarcely  any  thing 
could  provoke  him  to  discussion.  As  a  writer,  his  reputation  wa& 
gi*eat.  He  was  the  oracle  of  the  Tiers^Etat — the  most  for« 
midable  enemy  of  privileges — and  the  bitterest  scorner  of  the 
actual  order  of  society. 

**  I  had  believed,"  says  Dumont,  with  singular  naivete,  '<  that  this 
friend  of  liberty  must  love  the  Engibh.  Here,  at  least,  I  thought  myself 
on  sure  ground  with  htm.  But  to  my  surprise  I  found,  that  the  whole 
(donstitutioa  of  England  appeared  to  him  no  better  than  a  mere  quackery, 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  people.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  the  modifications  peculiar  to  this  system — of  its  reciprocal  compro- 
mises— its  disguised  restraints — the  mutual  dependence,  concealed  in- 
deed,  but  not  less  real,  of  the  three  branches  which  constitute  the  legis- 
lature. I  could  easily  perceive  that  he  listened  to  all  this  with  sentiments 
of  pity ;  and  that  all  influence  of  the  Crown  was,  in  his  judgment,  just 
so  much  venality — all  opposition  to  it,  merely  a  farcical  intrigue  of  the 
antechamber  (manage  aantichamhre)*  The  only  thing  he  admired  in 
England,  was  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  even  this  he  egregiously  misunder- 
stood \  and,  like  all  other  Frenchmen,  formed  the  most  false  conceptions 
of  it.  In  a  word,  it  was  clear  that  he  regarded  the  English  as  mere 
children  in  the  art  of  government  and  constitution-making  \  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he,  himself  was  able  to  provide  France  with  a  much  superior 
scheme.** 

Politics,  indeed,  formed  a  science  which  he  was  persuaded  that 
he  had  completely  mastered ;  the  surest  sign,  says  Dumont,  of 
his  profound  ignorance.  But  where  is  the  spirit  of  Sieyes  now  ) 
Is  it  in  the  paradise  of  folly  ? — in  the  region  of  **  transitory  things 
*— abortive,  monstrous,  and  unkindly  mixed?''  Alas!  Alas!  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  wandering  over  Europe  with  a  fresh 
commission  of  mischief;  and  had  recently  visited  the  land  of  poli- 
tical "childhood/*  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  teaching  it  the 
art  of  making  constitutions. 

And  here,  too,  we  have  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  a  very  different 
character  from  his  Grand-Vicar  Sieyes ;  an  amiable,  benevolent, 
unsuspicious.  Christian  man.  He  was  honestly  persuaded  that 
the  Tiers^Etat  could  have  no  other  earthly  object  but  to  reform 
abuses,  and  to  do  good.    Pure  in  his  intentions,  a  total  stranger 
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to  intrigue,  he  followed  only  hia  ooniciencei  and  acted  in  •triot 
conformity  to  his  sense  of  duty.  His  religion^  like  his  politict^ 
was  sincere  but  tolerant,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  the  Protestants 
relieved  from  all  restraint.  He  foresaw  that  great  sacrifices  would 
be  exacted  of  the  Clergy,  but  he  never  dreamed  that  they  would 
be  the  victims  of  the  revolution.  Shortly  after,  the  goods  of  the 
Church  were  declared  the  property  of  the  nation.  At  that  period, 
Dumont  found  him  one  day  in  tears,  dismissing  his  dometttcai 
reducing  his  hospitable  establishment,  and  selling  his  more  pre- 
cioos  effects  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  His  regrets  were  not 
for  himself  personally.  But  bis  self*accusation  was  bitter  for 
suffering  himself  to  be  deceived,  and  for  having  embraced  the 
interests  of  the  Tiers-Etat,  which  had  violated,  in  the  season  of 
its  strength,  all  the  engagements  it  had  taken  in  the  day  of  its 
weakness.  Melancholy,  indeed,  it  was,  for  such  a  man  to  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  a  party  so  iniquitous !  But  tiev^ 
did  there  live  a  human  being  with  less  cause  for  self-reproach* 

But  we  must  return  to  Mirabeau.  A  month  had  now  passed, 
and  the  two  orders  still  refused  to  assemble  in  the  same  hall  with 
the  TierS'Etat.  Their  firmness  obtained  for  them  the  name  of 
aristocrats.  The  word  was  soon  found  to  exert  a  magical  power 
to  their  disadvantage  ;  and  Dumont  bitterly  regrets  that  they  did 
not  counter-work  the  spell,  by  coining  a  good  nick-name  for  the 
opposite  party;  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  symbol  of 
disparagement,  became  gradually  identified  with  the  whole  French 
nation :  so  that  the  people  saw  nothing  but  the  aristocrats  on  one 
side,  and  the  nation  on  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  contrast  was 
tremendous :  and  the  good  people  of  Paris,  so  flaccid  (flasque) 
in  their  ordinary  state,  was  rapidly  filled  out,  like  a  balloon,  with 
inflammable  gas.  White  the  public  mind  was  in  this  fiery  con- 
dition, the  charm  was  wound  up  by  the  mighty  enchantment  of 
two  more  Words.  The  Tiers^Etat  declared  itself  the  National 
Assembly;  and  thus,  virtually,  proclaimed,  that  the  King,  the  No- 
bility, and  the  Clergy,  were  to  be  nothing ! 

The  part  played  by  Mirabeau  during  the  discussions  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  this  title,  threatened  to  shake  hh 
popularity  to  pieces.  Dumont,  and  the  other  confidential  friends 
of  the  Count,  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  English  con- 
stitution, from  which  they  had  learned,  that  a  legislative  body  i« 
two  branches  was  far  preferable  to  a  single  assembly  withoot 
regulation  or  control.  They  succeeded  in  possessing  the  great 
orator  with  the  same  conviction ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed 
that  the  Commons  should  organize  themselves  under  the  title  of 
Deputies  of  the  French  People.  He  was  listened  to  without  im- 
patience ?  but  when  the  proposition  was  supported  by  Mabtteli 
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!Hrhp  was  kuown  /pr  a  mioiiterial  inan«  the  storm  began  to  bowl. 
JDumont  waf  io  the  gallery :  and  beiog  provoked  by  the  absurd- 
ities which  he  heard  vented  in  such.profusion^  employed  himself, 
on  the  9pot,  in  hastily  writing  bis  thoughts  on  the  subject,  in  the 
^hiipe  of  an  address  to  those  friends  of  liberty  who  thought  them* 
selves  degraded  by  the  title  proposed  by  Mirabeau.  That,  same 
day  h^  dined  with  the  Count,  und  exhibited  to  him.his  sketch  of 
nn  address.  To  Mirabeau  it  appeared  90  triumphant,  that  in  spite 
0/  all  remonstrances,  he  was  determined^  as  he  said,  to  launch  the 
red-hot  bolt  at  their  heads  at  the  very  next  meeting*  A  speech 
Wfts  immediately  got  up,,  with  Dumont's   address*  by  way  of 

E^roration*.  The  only  difficulty  was,  now,  to  get  a  hearing  for  it 
^ut  Mirabeau  was  so  powerful  in  the  galleriesi  that  the  Assembly 
did  not  dare  to  silence  him«  The  exordium,  and  the  argumenta* 
tive  part,  met  with  only  a  doubtful  reception.  Then  came  the 
peroration,  which  was  uttered,  by  Mirabeau  with  his  most  ap* 
palling  thunders.  But  it  only  brought  down  a  still  more  terriac 
tempest.  The  Hall  echoed  with  sounds  of  fury,  till  the  com* 
motion  became  universal.  lu  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  Mirabeau 
ftood  erect  and  immoveable }  whiU  Dumont  was  in  the  gallery, 
ready  to  sink  into  the  earth,  in  his  dismay  at  the  horrid  failure  of 
the  experiment*  When  the  tumult  began  to  subside,  the  orator 
resumed,  with  $  grave  and  solemn  voice ;  and  said,  ''  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I. consign  to  your  desk  this  paper,  which  has  raised  such 
murmurs,  and  has  been  so  ill-understood*  I  am  willing  to  be 
judged,  as  to  its  merits,  by  the  friends  of  liberty/'  Having 
uttered  tiiese  words,  he  left  the  Assembly  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
outrageous  menaces  and  imprecations*  Dumont  was  almost 
afraid  to  go  near  him.  But  his  apprehensions  were  entirely 
groundless.  Mirabeau  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done;  and,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  his  friend  found  him 
triumphantly  reeding  his  discourse  to  a  knot  of  Marseillais,  who 
bad  collected  round  him>  end  who  were  all  but  falling  into  fits 
with  admiration  of  it! — His  courage,  however,  as  Dumont 
remarks,  was  only  th^  courage  of  the  moment.  The  motion  for 
^opting  the  title  of  National  Assembly,  was  carried  by  a 
n^ajority  of  almost  500  to  80  \  and  among  those  80  Mirabeau  waa 
not  founds  He  kept  away,  and  did  not  vote  upon  the  question ; 
and  he  thus  escaped  appearing  on  the  list  of ''  traitors  sold  to  the 
aristocracy."  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  his  popularity  at  the 
Palais  Royal  did  not  wane,  while  the  name  of  Malouet,  Mounier, 
iifiA  others,  was  pronounced  with  execrations. 

The  audacity  pf  this  usurpation  both  confounded  and  enraged 
the  nobility.  The  time,  they  said,  was  now  come  for  the  King 
tapUee  hwself  at  the  head  of  bis  troops,  to  arrest  the  leaders  of 
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sedition,  and  to  disperse  the  Assembly.  It  was  in  the  state  of 
parties,  at  this  moment,  that  Mr.  Dumont  thinks  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  germ  and  principle  of  the  events  that  soon  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  The  vigour  of  the  Court  evaporated  in  the 
pompous  imbecility  of  the  Royal  Session  or  Bed  of  Justice^ 
which  annulled  the  offensive  decree  of  the  Commons,  but  did  not 
ordain  the  re-union  of  the  Orders.  For  the  three  or  four  days 
previous  to  this  solemnity,  the  Deputies  were  excluded  from  the 
Hall — a  measure  which  only  drove  them  first  to  the  Tennis 
Court,  (where  they  pronounced  the  famous  oath,  that  they  would 
never  separate  until  the  Constitution  was  complete)— and  the 
next  day,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  joined  by 
a  rather  doubtful  majority  of  the  Clergy,  who  came  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  Tiers-Etat.  This  union  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  embraces,  and  tears,  and  plaudits,  and  transports — all 
very  much  in  the  French  manner.  The  devoument  of  the  clergy 
was  extolled  to  the  skies  :-^in  the  course  of  a  short  time  not  an 
ecclesiastic  could  show  himself  in  public  without  being  brutally 
insulted ! 

On  the  day  of  the  Seance  Royale  Dumont  was  at  the  palace, 
and  saw  the  magnificent  procession  defile.  His  description  of  it 
is  short,  but  singularly  impressive.  The  ministerii  of  the  King 
made  their  appearance.  They  wore  an  air  of  studied  com- 
posure; but  their  emotion  pierced  through  the  disguise.  The 
bearing  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  was  full  of  pride.  The  King 
appeared  sorrowful  and  pensive.  The  multitude  was  immense, 
and  the  stillness  profound.  When  the  King  entered  his  carriage 
there  was  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets — but 
not  a  note  of  applause — no  vive  le  roL  Fear  alone  restrained  the 
murmurs  of  the  crowd.  NontumuHus,  non  quies  ;  sed  quale  magni 
tnetuSf  aut  magna  ira  silentium  erat.  The  vast  procession  then 
began  to  move :  all  the  royal  household,  the  guards,  the  officers,' 
the  cavalry.  They  approached  the  Hall,  where  the  three  Orders 
together  were  waiting  in  mute  indignation,  and  distrust  of  each 
other.  Never  were  passions  more  violent,  or  more  conflicting, 
shut  up  within  the  same  enclosure.  The  whole  ceremonial  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  States  General.  But  the  one  was*  a  na- 
tional festivity ;  the  other  was  as  gloomy  as  a  gorgeous  funeral. 

When  the  Seance  was  over,  the  king  retired,  together  with  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  then  left  alone  to 
ruminate  upon  the  effects  of  the  decree  which  they  had  passed  so 
lightly.  They  found  themselves  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
trampling  o«  the  crown,  or  retracing  their  own  steps.  In  the 
midst  of  their  silent  consternation,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
King,  and  summoned  them  to  retire*    And  then  it  was  that  Mi** 
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rabeau  pronounced  the  words  which  have  formed  an  epoch  i|i 
the  Revolution.  '^  Go/'  said  he,  *'  and  tell  your  master  that  we 
are  here  bj  the  power  of  the  peoplci  and  that  nothing  but  the 
bajonet  shall  drive  us  from  our  post/'  These  memorable  words 
xallied^in  an  instant,  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Assembly;  and 
before  the  King  had  well  reached  his  palace,  the  Royal  Sessiop 
was  a  nullity  i 

It  may  appear  as  strange,  as  it  was  lamentable,  that  Mirabeau 
should  iiave  thus  thrown  his  torch  into  the  combustible  heap« 
which  otherwise,  perhaps,  might  not  have  burst  into  such  fatal 
explosion.  Mr*  Dumont  accounts  for  it  in  this  manner.  The 
Royal  Session  was  concerted  at  the  suggestion  of  Duroverai,  purely 
in  order  to  save  appearances.  The  plan  was^  that  the  King 
should  reverse  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  but  at  the  same  tim^ 
should  order  the  reunion  of  the  Three  Estates^  which  was  now 
become  inevitable.  This  measure  would  thus  be  the  act  of  th^ 
King,  and  not  the  result  of  a  decree  of  the  Tiers  Etat;  the  Nor 
bility  would  be  saved  from  humiliation,  and  the  nation  possibly 
from  civil  war.  The  Count  of  Artois^  however,  succeeded  in 
defeating  that  part  of  the  plan,  which,  in  the  view  of  Necker^ 
was  its  very  essence.  It  was  resolved  to  reverse  the  decree,  but 
not  to  order  the  reunion.  All  this,  together  with  the  exclusion 
of  the  deputies  from  their  Hall  for  several  days,  produced  a 
general  belief  that  the  States  were  to  be  dissolved;  and  Mirabeau 
who,  unfortunately  had  not  been  apprized  of  the  original 
design,  was  the  dupe  of  the  general  delusion.  At  the  crisis^ 
therefore^  he  threw  himself^  with  his  whole  weighty  headlong  into 
ihe  popular  scale,  and  let  loose  the  elements  of  confusion,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recall.  When  he  afterwards  learned  the  real 
origm  of  the  Stance  Royale,  he  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
"  So" — said  he—**  Duroverai  did  not  think  me  worthy  of  bein^ 
jconsulted !  I  know  he  considers  me  merely  as  a  madman  with 
certain  lucid  intervals.  But  I  could  have  told  him  beforehand 
the  consequence  of  his  precious  measure.  It  is  not  upon  an 
elastic  people  like  the  French  that  these  stupid  forms  can  be 
played  off.  And  this  M.  Necker ! — what  a  man  to  be  trusted 
with  measures  such  as  these.  One  might  as  well  apply  a  cautery 
to  a  wooden  leg  as  give  advice  to  him,  which  he  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  follow/'  Then,  heating  himself  with  the  prospect  of  all 
the  perils  which  must  ensue  from  this  rash  expedient,  ne  added» 
in  a  prophetic  spirit,  '*  This  is  the  way  that  kings  are  brought  ig 
the  scaffold/' 

It  is  the  firm  persuasion  of  Dumont  that,  up  to  this  time,  the 
xleputies  acted  with  very  little  of  concerted  design.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  said,  is,  that  there  might  be  the  beginnings  of  some** 
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thing  like  organisation  among  the  Bretond.  The  *'  Chb  BreiofC* 
¥fB9  certainly  formidable  by  its  union^  and  was  probably  practised 
tipon  by  the  minority  of  the  noblesse:  ^'  but  never,**  says  Dn- 
mont,  *'  shall  we  have  a  complete  history  of  the  Revolution, 
until  lome  one  of  that  party  shall  have  eiven  his  faithful  memoirs 
6f  it  to  the  world.^  Sieyes  himself  revcHted  against  the  desperate 
character  of  their  proceedings.  On  bis  return  from  one  of  their 
Setr^t  meetings  he  said  to  Dumont,  *'  I  will  have  nothing  More 
to  do  with  these  people.  Their  politics  are  those  of  a  den  of  con- 
spirators. They  propose  the  most  desperate  enterprises  as  if 
tney  were  common  expedients.'*  With  characters  of  this  de- 
ictiption  it  is  certain  that  Mirabeau  had  no  connection.  Ilts 
iHId,  irregular,  untractable  temper  made  him  very  unfit  to  be  the 
member  of  a  confederacy.  He  had  not  sufficient  steadiness  and 
toherency  of  mind  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  companions,  and 
therefore  was  disqualified  for  becoming  their  leader:  and  he  had 
too  much  pride,  and  too  mlich  force  of  character,  for  any  inferior 
posU  He,  therefore,  remained  totally  independent  of  all  parties, 
ivrapped  up  solely  in  his  own  personal  ambition,  envious  to 
extess  ot  alt  rising  credit  in  the  assembly — ''  epi^mmatic  in 

feneral,  but  flatterer  in  detail/* — separated  from  his  colleagues 
y  his  disdain  of  some,  and  his  Jealousy  of  others.  Dumont  saw 
him  frequently;  and  is  satisned  that  Mirabeau  had  nvt  the 
^tightest  concern  in  the  movements  of  the  tapital.  He  further 
expresses  his  distinct  conviction,  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  ascribe 
the  Revolution  to  the  machinations  of  secret  agitators.  It  is 
ridiculous,  he  says,  to  attribute  to  conspiracy  Yin  impulse  so  sud- 
den and  so  vast.  The  whole  mass  of  society  was,  somehow  or 
t)ther,  in  a  state  of  morbid  and  feverish  irritation.  A  cry  in  the 
Calais  Royal— ran  accidental  movement — a  mere  nothing — was 
(hen  sufficient  to  cause  a  general  commotion.  In  this  condition 
one  tumult  produced  another  tumult.  The  symptoms  of  one  day 
\vere  aggravated  to  fierce  e3s:asperation  by  the  next.  One  deep 
tilled  to  another,  till  the  stormy  deluge  burst  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  kingdom.  Ih  a  word,  the  people  of  France  were  in  a  state 
M^iich  resembled  that  described  in  the  Caliph  Vathek.  TTie  foot- 
ball was  thrown  down.  A  few  began  to  kicK  it.  The  by-standers 
urerfe  driven,  by  some  strange  but  irresistible  impulse,  to  join  in 
sport.  The  pursuers  of  the  game  swelled  rapidly  to  an  enormous 
tnultitude.  On  they  swept  together,  till  they  found  themselves 
tipon  the  edge  of  a  precipice*,  and  the  whole  herd  rushed  violently 
down  into  destruction. 

It  is  one  very  curious  feature  of  the  time,  as  described  by  Du- 
moht,  that  the  creditors  of  the  state  were,  of  all  others,  the  most 
'ardent  partisans  «f  the  States-General.   They  foresaw  that  bank* 
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ruptey,  and,  with  it,  their  own  ruin,  must  be  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  dissofution  of  that  body.  They  were  in  decided 
opposition  to  the  court,  because  they  were  persuaded  that,  if 
once  relieved  frotn  the  domination  of  the  Assembly,  the  King 
if ovlld  haVe  nothing  to  do  but  to  pass  a  Sponge  over  the  debt,  in 
'brdet  to  extricate  himself  from  the  deficit,  and  secure  a  consider- 
libte  surplus  revenue.  This  would,  of  course,  enable  him  to 
mitigate  the  imposts,  and,  so,  to  propitiate  the  whole  nation;  wht)^ 
tfieneeforth,  would  think  nothing  more  of  the  States,  the  consti^ 
tiitioh,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and,  least  of  all,  of  the 
distresses  of  the  creditors.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  agitations, 
appeared  Mirabeau*s  celebrated  Address  to  the  King  for  the 
'dismissal  of  the  troops.  By  this  time,  perhaps,  the  reader  will 
fiardly  be  surprized  to  learn  that  Miraheau^s  address  was,  sub- 
stantfally,  tlie  composition  of  M.Dumontf  The  author  was  full  of 
"^e  subject,  and,ashe  honestly  confesses,  animated  by  the  flatteries 
^and'tiresses  of  his  principal — (who  was  drunk  with  the  glory  of 
liis  own  recent  triumphs^) — and  completed  his  task  M'ith  extraor- 
idinar^r  rapidity.  The  Count  was  as  fondly  attached  to  this  pro- 
duction as  if  ^very  syllable  of  it  had  been  his  own.  He  was# 
more  especially,  lavish  in  his  praise  of  its  happy  combination  of 
temperance  and  vigour.  "  My  own  style,"  said  he,  "  easily  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  strength.  1  can  readily  find  words  that  burn, 
Bot  the  hioment  I  attempt  'the  glib  and  oily  art,*'  I  am  sure  to 
^become  tathe  and  insipid;  and  Sievapidness  of  my  own  com- 
pound gives  me  a  pain  in  the  stomach.  He  would  not  listen  to 
a  word  of  Criticism  upon  this,  or  any  other  performance,  on  which 
his  own  n^me  had  been  stamped.  His  self-love  embraced  his 
adopted  children  with  so  much  cordiality,  diat  his  bowels  yearned 
towards  them  with  truly  parental  emotion.  •*  Whenever  1  worked 
ttt  Mirabeau,*  says  M.  Dumotit,  "  1  felt  something  like  the  sa* 
tisfactioh  of  an  obscure  individual,  whose  children  had  been 
tiianged  &t  nurse/  and  intrtxduced  into  a  great  family;  although 
tonscious  that  he  was  their  father^  he  would  be  compelled  to  treat 
them  with  profound  respect.  This  was  my  case.  When  once 
fliy  progeny  Was  adopted  by  Mirabeau,  he  Would  defend  them 
even  against  their  parent :  nay,  he  would  even  allow  me  to  praise 
them,  atld  would  consider  my  admiration  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
l^endsfaip  for  himself.*'  At  length,  however,  Dumonl*s  satisfac- 
tioti  with  this  obsure  and  unambitious  agency,  gradually  subsided* 
It  began  to  be  whispered  that  he  and  Duroverai  were  the  opera- 
'fives  of  Mirabeau.  The  Count  himself  led  a  life  of  perpetual 
agitation  and  discursion.  His  occupation  iii  the  Assembly  and 
Its  committee  was  almost  incessant:  and  yet  his  appetite  for 
^ensure  never  seemed  to  desert  -him,  and  he  always  appeai*ed  16 
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have  rime  to  throw  «way  upon  his  indulgencaes*  The  world 
refused  to  believe  that  a  niaii«  thus  distracted  between  public 
business  and  personal  gratification,  could  be  the  author  of  all  the 
wiiUngs  that  were  perpetually  coming  forth  in  hia  name;  and 
they  were  perfectly  right.  In  fact,  there  was  a  multitude  of 
workmen  in  constant  employ  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  his  repu- 
tation; and  when  once  Dumont  found  that  he  was  numbered 
among  the  gang,  by  all  the  pamphleteers  of  the  day«  he  ceased  to 
Teel  any  pleasure  in  his  occupation  :  and  it  was  tliis  circumstanoe 
which  eventually  determined  him  to  quit  France  and  to  return 
to  England. 

Soon  after  this.  Dumont  engaged  with  Mirabeau  and  Duroverai 
in  conducting  a  Journal  by  the  title  of  the  Courier  de  Provence* 
There  was  something  rather  low  and  sordid  in  this  affair, — ^from 
which  the  parties  promised  themselves  **  mountains  of  ooldj' 
But  the  history  of  it  is.  altogetlier.  sufficiently  laughable*  Mirar 
beau,  of  course,  intrigued  with  the  wife  of  the  publisher^  who  was 
a  vixen  and  a  cheat.  He  was  irritated  and  disgusted  with  her 
scandalous  dishonesty,  and  said  to  her  one  day^  *^  Madame  le  Jay, 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  probity  in  the  world,  it  really  would 
Be  necessary  to  invent  it,  if  it  were  only  to  make  our  fortune  by 
It/'  But  Madame  le  Jay  had  another  system  of  ethicsi»  She 
contrived  to  swallow  up  all  the  profits,  and  to  set  meuieur$  les 
auteurs  at  defiance.  Mirabeau,  who  was  her  paramour,  was  in 
no  condition  to  use  very  high  language  with  her;  and,  besides, 
he  was  absolutely  confounded  by  her  effrontery  and  her  cunning. 
He  vowed  that  it  was  more  easy  to  manage  the  whole  National 
Assembly  than  one  woman  when  she  had  made  up  her  mind  upon 
any  thing :  and,  as  for  proceedings  at  law,  the  whole  bar  would 
turn  pale  in  her  presence  before  they  would  convict  her;  for  he 
defied  the  most  tortuous  attorney  to  approach  her  in  subtlety  of 
invention*  It  was  even  as  he  said.  The  lady  was  too  many  for 
them  all.  She  pocketed  the  money,  and  Mey.were  obliged  to 
pocket  the  vexation,  and  to  contrive  some  better  arrangements  for 
the  future  conduct  of  their  Journal. 

The  freedom  of  this  publication  was  extreme.  Sieyes  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  license  of  its  criticism  on  his  own  prc^- 
ductions :  and  Mirabeau  was  obliged  to  beg  that  there  might  be 
a  mitigation  of  hostilities.  **  I  conjure  you,*'  he  said,  "  not  to 
embroil  me  with  that  man;  his  vanity  is  implacableJ'  The 
assembly  were  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  the  Reverend  Grand 
Vicar.  On  reverting,  since,  to  some  of  the  articles,  Dumont  was 
astonished  at  the  hardihood  with  which  the  proceedings  of  that 
body  were  canvassed.  But  their  haughty  omnipotence  disdained 
to  notice  these  liberties,  although  the  censures  were  extended  to 
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ibvery  department  of  their  labours*    The  want  of  connection  and 
order  in  the  operations  of  finance;  the  practice  of  laying  down 
general  principles*  without  considering  questions  of  detail ;   the 
insidious  anticipation  of  important  decisions ;  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  ancient  executive  power*  M'ithout  first  providing  any  other 
institutions  t&fill  their  place;  the  conversion  of  the  assembly  into 
a:  bureau  for  receiving  accusations;  its  absorption  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  executive  ministry ;  the  wretched  defects  of  its 
interior  police; — all  these  were  exposed  to  the  public  with  « 
boldness  which  might  well  surprise  the  authors  themselves*  when 
reviewing  it  in  calmer  times :  and  it  exhibited*  in  truth*  a  glorious 
picture  of  incoherence,  disorder*  and  wild  precipitation.     After 
all*  however*  Dumdnt  confesses  that  the  work  was  generally  very 
^piddling,  and  often  miserably  bad«    The  rapidity  of  the  whirl- 
wind which  carried  the  Assembly  forward*  allowed  observers  no 
lime  for  study  or  meditation*    To  represent  their  proceedingd 
must  have  been  like  attempting  to  exhibit  on  canvass  the  progress 
€}f  a  deluge*  which  is  every  instant  changing  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  before  which  all  traces  of  ancient  fabrics*  and  all 
^igns  of  human  habitation*  are  constantly  disappearing. 
^    The  Assembly  was  at  last  complete,    liie  majority  of  the 
nobksse  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy  had  united  themselves  with 
the  commons.    But  still  the  winds  which  had  been  let  loose^ 
were  sweeping  onward  in  their  career  of  ruin  through  the  country* 
In  this  emergency*  Dumont,  who  was  then  the  Great  Address* 
maker*  set  to  work*  and  produced  an  address  from  the  National 
Assembly  to  the  people*  It  had  immense  applause*  and  no  success. 
It  is  not*  he  remarks,  with  phrases  that  insurrections  are  to  be 
arrested;  and  the  Assembly  was  in  no  condition  to  employ  any 
stronger  instrument.     2'Aey  were  so  fearful  ofoffenditig  the  people, 
that  they  regarded  as  a  smare,  all  motions  ieftding  to  the  sup-* 
pression  of  disorder,  or  the  censure  of  popular  excesses^    By  the 
people  tliejf  had  triumphed;  it  wat  therefore  impossible  for  them 
to  be  severe  against  the  people.    They  protested,  indeed,  that  they 
ivere  JUled  with  affliction  atul  displeasure  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
hrigandsy  who  had  insulted  the  nobles^  and  burned  down  their 
ehaieAuxi  but,  in  secret,  they  rejoiced  at  a  reign  of  terror  which 
they  considered  as  necessary.    They,  accordingly,  dispensed  com* 
pliments  to  authority,  and  encouragement  to  licence.  The  language 
of  respect  for  the  executive  power  was  still  conceived  in  the 
most  approved  and  established  forms ;   but  they  could  scarcely 
disguise  the  satisfaction  M'ith  which  they  saw.  die  ministers'  re« 
vealing  their  own  feebleness  and  nothingness.     **  If  you  were 
strong  enough  to  make  yourselves  respected,  you  wOuld  likewise 
Jbe  strong  enough  to  make  us  tremble."    This  was  the  sentiment 
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ivbicb  p«rva4ed  at  least  the  ^bole  of  th^  CoU  Gmehi  Aid  i% 
made  the  bapds  whicb  beld  the  raims  of  govemoieiit  powerlea^ 
aa  the  grasp  of  infancy,  Of  a  triitk  tbere  it  nothittj^  «|w  under 
the  auu«  or  ever  will  be !  It  baa  aqmetiin^s  been  aaid  Ibat  indi-t 
viduaU  aeldonn  grow  wiser  by  experienca#  It  ii  greatly  to  be 
f^red  Ib^t  nfitiona  seldoni  grow  wiser  eitber  by  eaperiaoce*  or  by 
exan^ple*.  ^ut«  bowever  thia  may  be,  we  apprebmd .  that  the 
sibove  fepreaentation  iRust^  at  the  present  day»  stir  up  soma  feart 
f|il  9^rching9'  qJ  hwri  in  the  J^os^ms  of  men  who  hii?e  not 
^tt^rIy  lost  all  aspirations  after  wiadoni*  They,  who  now  ena 
cantefnjplate  such  pictures  withput  emotion^  muat  surely  be  duUet 

'<  than  the  £it  weed 
Thai  rots  iiself,  at  ease^  on  Lathers  wharf.'' 

About  this  period  Burke's  celebrated  work  on  the  Freaoh 
Revolution  came  out«  Its  eifeot  in  England  was  prodigious. 
Gkrmany  waa  move  sluggish.  It  had  suffiered  more  a^evely 
under  feudal  oppressions  ]  and  tiierefqre  still  fixed  its  admiring 
regards  on  the  labours  of  the  French  Assembly*  as  the  beau-ideal 
<rf>  legislation.  Nevertheless,  Dumont  allows  it  to  be  possible^ 
that  the  illustrious  author  of  this  work,  by  awakening  govem*^ 
mants  and  proprietors  to  the  danger  of  the  N§w  Political  Sei^on, 
may  have  been  the  Saviour  of  Europe.  In  France,  of  coupse^ 
it  was,  at  the  time^  very  much  like  tJke  sounding  krmt  or  ike 
tinkling'  cymbal;  for  the  faculties  of  the  whole  nation  were  theM 
abaoi'bed  by  the  Assembly's  famous  declaration  of  the  Rights^ 
Man.     . 

The  idea  of  such  a  declaration  was  purely  American,  The 
time. devoted  to  the  preparation  of  it  is  remembered  by  Dumont 
as  a  period  QSmwtal  euuni.  Empty  verbal  disputes**-metaphy^ 
sical  jar^n*-7*insoleiit  swaggering*^the  Assembly  transformed 
ii^to  a  sort  of  political  SorlM>iie-r-tlie  apprentices  in  legislation 
trying  their,  hand  on  a|l  manner  of  wretched  puerilities.  Aftet 
easting  aside  a  number  of  models^  a  committee  of  iiye  was  ap< 
pointed  :i-^Mirabeau  was  oi^e;  and  with  his  usual  generosity  kd 
first  took  the  whole  labour  upon  him«elf^  and  tben-^distribnted 
it  among  his  friends.  So  to  work  they  went,*^Dumont,  I>u* 
fov^rai,  Glaviere-r^digesting,  disputing,  adding  one-  werd^  and 
blotting  out  four,  and  producing,  at  last,  their  beautiful  piece 
of  veneering,  their  precious  mosaic,  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  whief^ 
ne^r  had  any  existence,  .> 

Dumont,  as  be  went  on,  became  every  hour  more'  sorely  alive 
to  the  ridiculous-  miture  of  the  task.  Every  step  he  took  pre^ 
sented  him  with  a  more  comprehensive  and  distinct  apo<salypse 
of  this  Limbo  of  Nonsense*  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  the 
eaustic,  and  almost  testy,  humour,  with  which  he^  here,  ^hom  up 
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ilbtf  iibiardiiiei«  Only  thihk — a^ys  be — of  rights  tfxiflUag  pr»<t 
vioua  to  laws  or  coQstitutiona !  And  then — the  gibberish  <if, 
<^  men  ve  bom/ree  eod  egualP'  Free! — they  ere  qot  born 
free:  they  ere  born  in  a  state  of  abjeot  feebleness  and  dependence* 
Efiial ! — ^when  were  they  equal  ? — where  ?— bow  ?— How  can  they 
ever  be  equal  ?  The  whole  world  is  a  congeries  of  inequalities. 
The  whole  scheme  of  the  rights  of  man  is  a  manifest  and  monstrous 
lie.  It  would  require  volumes  to  give  any  reasonable  or  inlellt* 
gtUe  import  to  this  equality  which  is  here  to  be  declared  broadly^ 
and  without  qualification  or  exception.  Dumont  succeeded  in 
impressiog  the  other  four  sages  with  his  own  misgivings.  Mira« 
beau  had  even  the  courage  to  produce  this  heresy  in  the  assembly 
when  be  presented  the  profet.  ^*  I  plainly  tell  you**-^he  said-^ 
^^  that  any  declaration  of  rights  anterior  to  a  constitution  will 
alwayi  be  as  worthless  as  the  last  year's  almanack^'*  But  having 
Ibus:  shot  his  bolt»  be  did  no  more.  He  had  launched  his  happy 
phrase  and  was  content.  He  had  not  the  faculty  of  diving  into  m 
subject.  No  one  so.  quick  in  seizing  its  striking  points.  But  hn 
developed  nothing,  He  was  totally  deficient  in  one  great  depart* 
ment  of  his  vocation^  the  artj  or  at  least  the  practice*  of  refutation. 
He  was  a  great  ovator.  but  no  debater.  However,  he  had  said 
juite  enough  to  excite  astonishment  and  rage*  ^'-Who  is  this'V^ 
it  was  unked-^''  who  dares  to  abu^  his  ascendant*  by  cramming 
down  our  throats  thejpour  and  the  contre  at  his  pleasure)  Are 
we  to  be  the  sport  of  his  eternal  contradictions  1"  He  might 
have  blown  the  murrourers  to  atoms,  if  he  bad  chosen ;  but  there 
was  no  keeping  him  steady  to  his  gun. — And  so*  the  work  of 
transcendental  ^ilosophy  went  on.  The*  modern  rivals  of  Pro« 
metheus.  continued  their  unnatnral  mysteries;  and  the  shapeless^ 
hut  terrific  monster,  the  Rights  of  Mao,  started  into  life*  to  make 
night  and  day  hideous*  and  to  fill  the  world  with  prodigies  of  mas^ 
sacre  and  pillage. 

.  But  if.  much  time  was  lost  in  this  portentous  preparation,  am- 
ple redemption  was  made  in  the  nocturnal  session  of  the  4th  of 
August,  Never*  since  the  structure  of  Pandsimonium*  was  so 
muah  work  done  in  so  short  time.  One  would  imagine,  indeedi 
that  a  race  of  ^'  drudging  goblins"  bad  been  employed  upon  the 
task;  for  no  mortal  power  seemed  equal  to  itc  ,What  would  have 
taken  ordinary  men  a  whole  year  to  meditate  and  arrange*  was  pro^ 
posed*  argued*  voted*  and  resolved  by  acclamation.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  many  decrees  were  made  in  that  one  stupendous  night  t 
the  abolition  of  feudal  rights — the  abolition  of  tithes-^the  abolition- 
of  provincial  privileges* — three  things  which  alone  involved  a  wliole 
syftem  of  jurisprudence  and  policy*--?>together  with  ten  or  a  dosen 
other  enormbous  matter»<!Uall  were  dispatched  in  less  tim^  than  is 
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devoted  to  the  first  reading  of  a  single  bill  of  anj  iniportance>  by 
the  slow-paced,  thick^winded  legislators  of  England.  Nay — roadt» 
railways,  bridges,  and  gas-lights,  have  been  treated  with  infinitely 
more  ceremony  in  the  British  Parliament  as  hitherto  constituted 
than  the  rights,  usages,  and  institutions  of  a  thousand  yea»<were 
treated  by  this  new-bom  giant  of  the  revolution*  Dumont  was  wit« 
ness  of  these  incredible  operations.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  some 
inscrutable  infatuation  had  seized  upon  the  Assembly.  They  were 
smitten  with  a  sudden  passion  for  ruining  themselves  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Every  one  had  some  new  sacrifice  to  offer-^ 
some  fresh  oblation  to  place  upon  the  altar  of  their  country--* 
some  costly  spoil  wherewithal  to  decorate  their  temple  of  liberty* 
All  invidious  privileges — all  burdens  onerous  to  the  people — were 
eagerly  renounced*  The  men  were  drunk  with  the  new  wine  fit 
patriotic  fanaticism.  The  austere  Genius  of  legislation  assmned 
the  frantic  demeanor  of  .a  bacchanal*  All  were  diza^  ivtth  tbci 
swiftness  of  the  general  movement ;  and  some  actually  wept  for 
joy  at  the  glorious  spectacle  of  concession  outstripping  the  pace 
of  demand.     It  is  true  that  this  fever  of  magnanimity  was  not 

Siuite  universal.  There  were  some  who  would  vastly  have  pre* 
erred  not  to  be  ruined !  But  finding  that  they  toere  ruined  by 
the  generosity  of  their  colleagues,  they  were  resplved  to  suffer  inr 
good  company;  and,  therefore,  they  swelled  the  glories  of  the 
night  by  other  noble  sacrifices,  which  could  cost  them  nothing.-<~* 
And  what  was  the  object  of  all  this  superb  immolation  ?  In  what 
was  this  paroxysm  of  insane  prodigality  to  end  ?'**'<  In  reducing 
to,  a  political  unity  a  monarchy  which  was  formed,  successively^ 
of  an  aggregate  of  many  states, — of  which  each  had  preserved 
certain  ancient  rights,  certain  pec^iliar  privileges,  thus  exhibiting 
a  constitution  of  anomalies  ;-«'and  all  this  was  to.  be  dashed-  in 
pieces,  at  a  blow,  ia  order  that  it  might  be  moulded  anew  into  ft 
fabric  of  rectilinear  symmetry  and  uniformity  !*'  . 

The  morning  which  followed  this  revolutionary,  debauch, 
brought  with  it  sobriety,  and  qualmishness,  and  heart-sickness^ 
and  miserable  languor*  Mirabeau  and  Sieyes,  indeed,  were  not 
present  at  the  scene  of  intemperance^  But  they  were  filled  witb 
utter  disgust  at  the  result.  "  Voild  bien  no$  Franfais"--^suid 
Mirabeau — ^^  they  take  a  month  to  dispute  about  syllables,  and 
only  a  single  night  to  overthrow  the  ancient  order  of  the  monar-^ 
chy.^^  The  Reverend  Grand  Vicar  was  more  especially  indignant 
at  the  abolition  of  tithes,^nd  he  was  resolved  to  tell  the  Assembly 
his  mind.  At  the  next  session  he  accordingly  made  them  a  speech 
full  of  force,  and  admirable  reasoning,  in  order  to  show  that  to 
abolish  titlies  without  an  indemnify,  would  be  to  pillage  the  clergy 
pftheir  property,  only  to  enrich  the  proprietors  of  the  land:  and  be 
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iinidied  with  the  memomble  words — ^*  They  desire  to  be  free^ 
bttt  they  know  not  how  to  be  just.*'  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Neither  argument  nor  antithesis  would  do*  They  saw  in  the 
speaker  only  a  priest  who  was  unable  to  strip  himself  of  his  per* 
sonal  interest^  and  they  almost  refused  him  a  hearing.  Yes — the 
very  Sieyes  to  whom,  a  month  or  two  before,  the  whole  assembly 
rose,  as  one  man,  when  he  entered  the  Halt — that  very  Sieyes 
J10W  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  positively  hissed  and  hooted 
down !  Dumont  saw  him  the  next  day.  He  was  boiling  with 
wrath  at  the  iniquity  and  brutish  stupidity  of  the  Assembly.  He 
never  forgave  it:  and  one  day,  was  pouring  out  his  <'  splendid 
bile"  in  conversation  with  Mirabeau;  the  orator  replied — '*  my 
dear  Abb6,  you  have  unchained  the  bull,  and  now  you  gravely 
eofmplam  that  he  makes  use  of  his  horn  J' — They  were  both,  how- 
ever, agreed  on  one  thing;  namely,  that  a  single  assembly  must  be 
without  check  "or  regulator;  and  that  the  session  of  the  4th  of 
August  demonstrated  to  what  extremities  of  madness  such  an 
assembly  might  be  whirled,  by  the  eloquence  of  fear,  and  the  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 

And/after  ail,  did  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August  put  an  end 
to  outrage  and  brigamlage?  On  the  contrary,  they  did  literally 
nothing  but  show  th^  people  their  strength,  and  convince  them  that 
their  worst  excesses  against  the  noblesse  would  certainly  remain 
unpunished,  and  perhaps  might  be  rewarded.  Always  be  it  re- 
membered, says  Dumont,  ^*  that  what  is  done  through  fear,  never 
answers  its  purpose*  They,  whom  you  think  to  disarm  by  y&ur 
concessions,  only  redouble-tneir  covffiAence  and  audacity!^ 

The  first  great  constitutional  question  which  he  debated  in  the 
assembly  was  that  of  the  AbsoKite  Veto*  We  say  debated,  be- 
cause we  presume  that  none  can  be  misled  by  the  phrase.  Every 
Qne«knows  pretty  well  that  a  debate  in  France  is,  in  general,  the 
most  wearisome  of  all  sublunary  things;  and  this,  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  difficuky  and  importance  of  the  subjectr  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  reading  of  a  succession  of  pamphlets,  totally  uncon-^ 
nected  with  each  other;  of  discourses  prepared  in  the  study, 
which  refute  objections  that  have  not  been  made,  and  which  leave 
unrefuted  objections  which  have  been  made.  The  effect  of  this^- 
system  is,  that  the  discussion  always  remains  stationary.  Tliere 
is:  abundance  of  movement,  but  none  of-  it  progressive*  There  i^ 
no  gating  on»  Nothing^ — as  Dumont  observes — but  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  subject,  could  hold  out  againstthe  murderous  ^nnti/ 
of  such  a  method  o( debating*  But  to  come  to  Mirabeau.  It  sa 
happened  that  in  the  debate  on  the  Veto,  he  got  himself  into  a 
scrape,  inexpressibly  ridiculous*  In  an  evil  hour>  he  ventured  to 
go  without  the  aid  of  bis  tried  and  faithful  friends  and  advisers  ^ 
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He  hid  faHeii  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  de  CasetttS — a.  nan 
whose  brain  seemed  to  be  made  of  wool — a  most  tedious*  myali* 
eal»  and  unintelligible  personage — but»  who  contrived,  neverthe- 
less, to  fascioatei  and*  what  was  worse*  to  indoctrinate  Mirabeau. 
He  said  not  a  syllable  to  Dumont  and  the  otberst  of  bis  new 
Apocalyptic  Mentor;  but  only  told  them  that  he  had  dmrooghlj 
prepared  himself.    His  appearance  in  the  Tribune  was  Ufce  Ufa 
from  the  dead  to  his  auditory,  who  were  nearly  destroyed  by  a 
long  succession  of  moat  execrable  speeches.    But  who  shall  de» 
scribe  his  condition*  when  he  began  to  give  utterance  to  the  coaa* 
position  before  him  i    He  had  scarcely*  be  it  observed*  cast  m 
glanee  over  the  material  which  his  familiar  had  provided  for  him— ^ 
so  that*  to  his  utter  disipay*  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  lafa^ 
rioth  of  involved  reatoning*  long  periods*  embarrassed  oonstrue^ 
tions*  all  rendered  more  perplexing  by  a  collection  of  the  oddest 
words  imaginable;  and*  this*  too*  without  the  power  of  eitriealing 
himself;  for  in  the  plenitude  of  his  reliance  upon  his  provider* 
he  had  omitted  to  prepare  himself  by  meditation  or  researdi. 
Dumont  was  present*  and  detected  the  band  of  the  Marquis*  be* 
fore  Mirabeau  had  uttered  thi^ee  sentences.    Of  the  rest  of  the 
audience*  the  more  intelligent  contrived  to  find  out  tluit  he  was 
for  the  Veto;  which  alone  was  aufflfient  to  raise  loud  murmun 
against  him.    AH  could  feel  that  he  was  doling  out  the  most  in« 
tQlerable  fustian*  and  this  made  the  tumult  nearly  inoontrolablo* 
In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  burst  from  his  trammels*  and  be  hinM 
self.    In  vain  did  he  sally  out  into  all  sorts  of  digressions*  and 
let  off  a  multitude  of  brilliant  and  crackling  commonfiplaoea 
against  despotism.     He  was  compelled  to  come  do^a  again  into 
the  wilderness  of  his  maniisoript;  and  this  was  always  a  signal 
for  the  renewal  of  the  uproar.    In  spite  of  his  courage  and  self* 
possession,  which*  on  such  occasions*  never  wholly  deserted  hinii 
b^  was  sct^r^ely  able  to  finish  his  discourse ;  and  when  he  oaoM 
down*  he  confessed  that,  as  he  advanced  with  his  reading  in  the 
tribune*  be  feU  himself  covered  all  over  with  a  eold  sweat*  and 
th^t  be  should  certainly  have  thrown  his  manuscript  away,  but 
that  he  had  unfortunately  left  himself  so  ''  heinously  unprovided^' 
with  other  matter*  that  he  eouid  not  venture  to  do  withoui  it) 
But  neither  good  nor  evil  ever  come  unmixed.    He  lost  the  good 
will  of  those  who  pould  understand  him*  by  supporting  the  Abso^ 
lute  Veta;  and,  by  them  his  obscurity  was  supposed  to  be:de^ 
signed*  with  a  view  to  secure  himself  a  sale  retreat  into  the  appo-i 
site  opinion*  should  he  find  it  expedient  tci  change:  but*lQrtu«9 
pately*  he  was  quite  unintelligible  in  the  galleries:  and  so*  fhe^i 
very  indulgently  took  it  for  granted  that  be  must  be  one  of  the 
mP9t  infles(ible  antagonists  of  the  obnoxious  prerogative.^^rAn^ 
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ppaad  of  in  thia  9UgMat  assembly  !~A4  for  the  veto,—ih^  people 
inwne  i»  a  tM9  of  fpantic  terror  about  it^  They  kp§w  as  much 
of  what  it  HiMnt,  ati  the  Irish  (M^sanlry  ever  kqew  of  whit  is 
pmant  by  ^nmneipatiw.  Their  if^noraiice  invested  it  witli  un* 
speakable  horrors.  They  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  qionst^r  r^ady 
to  devour  every  thing.  They  once  surrounded  Mirabeau's  car- 
riage, with  loud  supplications  that  he  would  deliver  thefm  from 
the  P0tQ:  and  suoh  was  their  importunity  that  he  was  qompellec) 
to  dismiss  them  with  *'  a  somfiwhat  patrician  politeness."  now^ 
eter^  bc^  finally,  left  the  tieto  tq  ita  own  fata«  He  voted  neither 
for  m  against  it.  He,  mce  i|K)re,  k^pt  put  of  thc^  way;  and  thusi 
a  aeeond  timt,  eacapad  appearing  on  die  list  of  traitors ;  and  hn 
s^Qled  to  mask  this  cow^rdica  uivlor  tha  disguiso  of  contempt 
lar  the  aasembly  I 

It  baa  been  a  mattev  4)»f  dispute  wbother,  or  not«  Mirabe^U 
waa  iniplicated  in  the  atrocious  events  of  the  dtb  and  6th  of 
Octobel^;  and  Dumont  is  unablq  to  clear  up  t)ie  doubt.  All 
be  can  say  ia^  that,  if  Mirabeau  b»d  any  connection  with  the 
Duke  of  Orieans  (to  whom  this  insurrection  has  been  imputed) 
*^^a  never  entrusted  Diimotit  with  t))e  secret.  He  certainly 
was,  at  this  time,  a  good  deal  with  two  very  si^spioions  charac** 
ters,  both  of  whom  ware  supposed  to  be  agont^  of  the  Duke* 
The  one  was  Camilla  .Desmolins  the  Prpcureur  General  d^  ]a 
Jjanterna-Tiwho  afterwards  afiirmed  that  Dumont  was^  nn  emissary 
of  Pitt,  and  placed  about  Mirabeau  to  lead  him  astray-  Tha 
other  was  La  Clos,  of  whom  Mirabaau  himself  said  that  in  point 
of  morfda  no  blame  ong^t  to  be  imputed  tP  the  msn,  for  that  ke. 
Fafdly  bad  lost  all  tole  for  morality,  afid  wa|i  no  longer  sensible  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  ^vil!  Another  suspicious  cirt 
eumstance  was,  tl^at  Mirabeau  had  pook^  up  a  voluma  against 
Royalty,  out  of  tha  writings  of  Miltoiii  i*l  whoso  wprks«  it  ia  true, 
night  easily  he  found  some  of  tha  very  bast  ingredients  for  a 
drastic  eompound  of  Republicanism*  Tbi?  work  accidentally 
fell  into  the  bands  of  Dumont*  who  burned  <Aa  wbol^  imprassioUf 
and  thna*  perhaps,  .'saved  his  friend  either  from  destruction  or 
from  public  infamyi*  What  was  tha  Coupt'i  ol^^ct  in  this  oom^ 
pilatioo,  Dumont  is  unable  to  conjacture,  with  any  approach  to 
certainty.  .  He. conceives  it  possible*  however,  that  he  might 
choose. to  hove  such  a  battery^  in  i^adinesa  to  op^n  on.  apy  great  and 
eritical.Qocaaionr-*sueb,  for  instance*  as  the  flight  of  tha  King:  ii| 
which  case  he  might  discharge  his  grape-shot  at  the  fear  of  fugi'^ 
tiva  i>oyalt3^^-rpropQse  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  t^i^ntenant  Qeneral 
of  the  kingdom-r-aod  beooma  his  prima  miniftar.  But  all  thif  ia 
merely  surmise ;  and  Dumont  iutJmMas  ths^t  l^»ff^yatta  is  oqe  of 
the  very  few  persons  now  living  who  are  completely  in  possession  of 
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the  secret  of  these  occurrences.  Indeed  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
orator  at  this  time  is  sufficiently  inexplicable :  or  explicable  only  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  on  the  watch  for  some  occasion  that 
might  minister  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  C!ount  Mirabeau:  in  a 
word>  that  he  resembled  the  sea-gull  that  rides  undisturbed  on  the 
boiling  ocean, 

"  And  trims  bis  feathers,  and  looks  round  for  sprats!** 

Most  assuredly,  there  was  no  principle  of  high*hinded  and  disin- 
terested generosity  at  the  bottom  of  his  proceedings:  for,  in  the 
stormy  session  of  the  assembly  which  followed  the  flte  given  to 
the  military  at  Versailles,  Mirabeau  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  and  thundered  out,  that  he  was  prepared  to  de- 
nounce by  name  the  principal  actors  in  those  sacrilegious  orgies^ 
provided  that  a  decree  should  first  be  passed,  that  the  person  of 
the  Kifig  alone  was  sacred  and  inviolable.  This  single  sentence 
appeared  to  point  directly  at  the  Queen.  It  made  the  cdt6  droito 
tremble :  nay,  the  very  democrats  themselves  turned  pale  at  it, 
fearing  that  it  might  hurry  them  into  violent  and  perilous  extra* 
mities* 

On  one  great  occasion,  indeed,  he  gave  his  full  support  to  the 
ministry,  and  this  very  occasion  it  was  that  elevated  him  to  the 
summit  of  his  renown,  and  established  him  as  the  greatest  orator,, 
or  rather  as  the  only  orator,  in  France.  Necker  was  at  this  time 
almost  at  his  wits'  end.  To  use  the  language  of  M.  Dumont» 
he  had  to  keep  a  vast  and  complicated  machine  in  motion,  with  a 
mere  thread  of  water,  which  was,  every  moment,  on  the  point  of 
drying  up.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  resort  to  a  loan,'  aa 
the  only  expedient  to  save  the  wheels  of  government  from  stop* 

?age:  and  Mirabeau  engaged  to  be  the  advocate  of  this  project, 
'he  political  botchers  were  for  modifying  the  plan,  in  order  to 
save  the  honour  of  the  Assembly,  whose  dignity,  they  said,  would 
be  compromised  by  the  unqualified  adoption  of  any  ministerial 
measure.  No  one  knew  better  than  Mirabeau  that  this  august 
body  was  always  sure  to  spoil  and  mangle  every  thing  on  which  it 
laid  its  hand.  He,  therefore,  put  forth  all  his  powers,  to  per-* 
suade  the  Assembly  to  receive  the  project, just  as  it  was,  without 
one  tittle  of  alteration.  Nothing  could  be  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  his  success.  He  told  them  to  their  face^ 
that  the  failure  of  the  former  loan  was  solely  their  vfoA:  that 
they  had  so  mutilated  and  disfigured  the  plan  as  to  render  its  suc-^ 
cess  impossible.  He  described  to  them  the  nationaf  revenue  as 
on  the  very  point  of  exhaustion^  and  the  public  credit  as  tottering 
to  its  ruin*  He  then  painted  to  them  the  endless  calamities  which 
imist  riish  in  through  the  breach  of  the  public  faith,  and  showed 
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iheia  the  gulph  of  bankruptcy  yawning,  before  their  f^t*  The 
picture  he  presented. to  them  was  executed  with  amazing  power 
and  sublimity*  It  was,  indeed,  as  Dumont  observes,  what  might  be 
called  one  of  the  common  places  of  eloquence :  but  it  was  a  conir 
mon  place,  which,  in  his  hands,  expanded  itself  into  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  most  original  conception,  as  it  might  have  done  in 
those  of  Cicero  or  Bossuet.  The  audience  fancied  they  saw  the 
frightful  abyss  before  them;  and  heard  the  groans  of  the  victim^ 
it  was  devouring. 

'*  The  triumph/'^  says  Dumont, "  was  as  complete  as  it  was 
possible  for  it  to  be.  Not  a  syllable — ^not  a  breath — was  heard 
in  reply.  The  Assembly  was  subjugated  by  that  irresistible 
power  which  seizes  on  a  multitude  as  if  it  were  one  man;  and 
the  ministerial  project  was  received,  untouched  and  unchanged, 
with  the  most  entire  confidence.  From  that  moment  Mirabeaa 
stood  alone ;  he  had  no  rival ;  others  were  good  speakers,  he  only 
was  eloquent ;  and  the  effect  was  the  more  overpowering,  because 
this  speech  was  a  sudden  reply :  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
prepared,  it  was  the  produce  of  the  moment,  and  it  proved  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  resources  incomparably  superior  to  any 
thing  which  had  ever  been  supplied  to  him  by  his  confidential 
auxiliaries. . 

A  specimen  of  this  celebrated  burst  of  oratory  is  given  us  in  a 
note.  We  will  endeavour  to  convey  some  faint  notion  of  it  to 
the  English  reader. 

'*  Our  respect  for  the  public  faith,  our  horror  for  that  word  of  infamy, 
a  bankrupt  nation — is  already  guaranteed  by  solemn  pledges  and  decla- 
rations. If  it  were  not  so,  1  then  would  drag  to  light,  without  shrink- 
ing, those  secret  motives,  (motives  alas !  concealed,  perhaps,  even  from 
'  ourselves,)  which  now  are  tempting  us  madly  to  recoil  from  a  great  act 
of  self-devotion — an  act  which,  however,  must  be  wholly  worthless,  un- 
less it  be  executed  without  hesitation  or  reserve.  There  may  be  men 
among  us,  who  are  seduced  by  the  fear  of  sacrifices,  and  the  terror  of 
imposts,  into  familiarity  with  the  notion  of  a  breach  of  the  public 
engagements^  To  such  men  I  would  say, — what,  then,  is  national  bank- 
ruptcy itself  ?  Is  it  not,  of  all  imposts  the  most  inhuman,  the  most  ini- 
quitous, the  most  disastrous  ?     • Listen,  my  friends,  I  implore 

you,  to  one  word — one  single  Word.  Two  ages  of  robbery  and  pillage 
have  dug  out  the  gulph,  in  which  the  realm  of  France  is  now  on  the 
point  of  being  swallowed.  It  is  ours  to  fill  up  this  frightful  abyss. 
Well  then — look  upon  this  list  of  the  proprietors  of  France.  Fix  upon 
the  most  opulent  of  their  number,  -and  thus,  mercifully  reduce  the  mul- 
titude of  sacrifices..  Only  make  your  choice :  for  surely,  it  needs  must 
.be,  that  some  should  suffer  rather  than  the  people,  should  perish.  Behold 
-—here  are. two  thousand  of  our  Notables:  the  possessions  of  these  men 
are,  alone,  sufficient  to  fill  the  chasm  which  is  yawning  before  your  feet. 
Why,  then^a moment's  hesitation  f    Seize,  this  instant^  on  your  victims^ 
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•      « 

imhe  them  down  witbout  mercy,  ntad  plan^  them  tnto  tht  abyss.  K 
is  done — nnd  the  galpb  is  about  to  dose  its  Jaws  %pan,  Wbat!  do  ft 
ttart  baek  with  horror!  Ir^nolttte  and  fsiot^^hearttd  men  I  do  jt  tMMI 
aad  sbvddcr  at  this  Hoedftil  Md  rightaoas  lmnola*iaa  r 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  strain  of  awAit  an<!  tremendous 
iron^.  Whether  it  would  exactly  do  for  the  British  parliament 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned.  But  we  can  imagine  nothing  betr 
ter  adapted'  to  agitate  and  to  command  a  Parisian  Assembly. 

It  happened  that  Moli,  the  first  actor  of  the  th^^tre  Francois, 
was  present  at  the  delivery  of  (his  speech^  He  was  deeply  strucl^ 
with  the  astonishing  Force  of  Mirabeau— with  the  sublimity  of  hii 
voice — with  his  power  of  dramatic  painting:  and  it  occurred  to  hiny 
that  the  man  who  could  make  that  speech,  was  even  worthy  to  be  tht 
greatest  of  actors!  He  accordingly  said  to  Mirabeau,  in  a  pathe- 
tic accent,  *'  Oh,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  what  an  incomparable  db- 
course )  and  hoW  admirable  the  tone  in  which  it  was  pronounced.. 
O  heaven!  how  false  have  you  been  to  your  true  vocation!**  The 
man  himself  could  not  help  smiling  dt  the  turn  of  this  encomium. 
But  Mirabeau  was  not  only  satisfied  with  it — he  was  highly  flat- 
tered. And  what  more  intoxicating  compliment  could  be  paid 
hy  an  idolater  of  his  profession? 

A  few  days  after  this^  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  an 
address  from  the  Assembly  to  the  French  people,  in  oi^er  to 
forward  the  measures  of  the  ministry;  and  the  mighty  orator  was 
employed  to  draw  it  up.  As  usual,  he  turned  the  matter  over— 
not  to  the  Marquis  of  Caseaux — but  to  the  faithful  and  indefati- 
gable Dumont,  who  completed  it  in  three  days.  It  was  ex- 
tremely well  received;  but  its  effect,  he  says,  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  sermon, — it  was  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

The  next  measure  to  which  the  CoUitt  ranged  himself  on  the 

side  of  the  crown,  was  the  proposal  for  proclaimiog  MmrtimI 

Lam.    The  popular  Iksense  wks  ttien  becoming  intoterable*    A 

handful  of  miititieeiHs  wa^  suflScietit  to  make  the  governor  of  a 

citadel  tremble^    £t)cry  act  of  personal  dtftnte  was  a  capkttt 

crime;  and  the  clamours  of  the  populace  were  much  moreformida^ 

ble  than  the  battery  of  an  inemy.    Mirabeau  had  long  said  that 

this  dictatorship  of  the  rabble  ought  to  be  sternly  put  down ;  and 

Dumont  thinks  that  he  was  the  very  first  to  j^opose  martial  law# 

The  suggestioui  of  course,  was  vehemently  opposed.     But  it  is 

^  very  reaiarkable>  and  alcnost  an  unaccouiitable  things  thai  his 

resistance  to  plebeian  inadlence  on  this  occasion  did  not  lose  him 

«  single  shade  of  his  popularity.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  t0O«- 

^ive  a  more  signal  proof  of  the  ascendency,  which  his  great 

powers  had  establrshea  for  hiin  ovet  the  public  mind.     It  k  H 

turiotfs  cirtamstance,  that  two  of  oiir  owfi  cottntrym^  wer^  apf- 
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pliibd  to  for  their  advice  in  the  preparation  of  this  measure. 
l)uring  the  discussions^  the  English  model  was  ofteti  appealed  to^ 
m6  always  Miiih  the  most  egregious  misconception  of  it.  Ther^ 
Were,  however,  then  two  English  advocates  at  Versailles,  with 
Whom  Dumont  was  acquainted,  and  he  was  solicited  to  obtain 
from  them  a  written  exposition  of  martial  law  in  England. 
ThfesU  gentlemen  very  wisely  declined  the  office ;  and  the  fiict  is 
mentioned  by  Dumont  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  na- 
tional i*eserve  and  caution  pf  the  English  character,  and  that 
eternal  impatience  to  come  forward  and  to  nicddle,  which  is  so 
tmiversally  characteristic  of  the  French.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  he  has  expressed  himself  more  largely  in  another  place 
(t.  viii.),  where  he  sums  up  his  judgment  by  affirming  his  belief| 
that  if  he  were  to  stop  any  hundred  persons  at  random  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  as  many  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  were 
to  propose  to  them  to  ttike  upon  themselves  the  government  of 
the  country,  ninety-nine  out  of  the  Parisian  hundred  would  accept 
it,  and  ninety*ntne  out  of  the  English  hundred  would  refuse  it. 

tt  is  unquestionable  that  Mirabeau  was  now  approximating 
more  arid  more  closely  to  the  court.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
Space  to  mark  out  the  exact  trajectory  in  which  he  was  then  ihor- 
ing.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  had  a  project,  on  which 
he  sounded  Dumont,  for  the  removal  of  the  king  from  his  present 
virtual  captivity,  to  Met2,  or  to  some  other  position  in  which  he 
could  exert  a  perfect  free  agency,  and  perhaps  overawe  the  de- 
mocratic party  m  France.  The  scheme  however  was  abandoned, 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  sluggishness  and  irresolution  of 
the  King,  who  always  sunk  into  apathy  the  moment  the  assaults 
of  the  Assembly  were  intermitted.  The  Count  was  likewise 
disposed  to  comparatively  moderate  views  with  respect  to  the 
Clergy,  who  now  seemed  to  be  placed  almost  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  French  nation.  He  embraced  the  views  of  the  Bishop  of 
of  Autun,  (his  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador,  now  in  Eng- 
land,) that  the  Clergy  ought  not  to  be  turned  out  to  utter  desti- 
tution, but  that  their  property  should  be  sold  for  the  redemption 
of  the  debt,  and  a  fixed  salary  substituted  in  its  place.  On  this 
subject  Dumont  had  little  communication  vfith  him,  and  there*- 
fore  had  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  his  own  views,  which  were 
always  formed  with  reference  to  England,  where,  he  observes,  it 
is  dne  sacred  principle  of  alt  reforms  that  they  never  should  be 
made  at  the  smalle'st  expense  to  living  persons  t  for  what  sort  of  re- 
formers, he  exclaims,  are  those,  who  know  no  odier  expedient 
but  that  of  immolating  some  in  order  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  rest? 

'   The  conttfectit)ri  of  Mirabeau  wirti  tht  court,  was  now  pretty 
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clearly  indicated  by  the  cbaiij^e  in  his  mode  of  living*  He  mi* 
grated  to  the  Chaiwee  d'Antin;  he  furnished  his  house  in  a  style 
of  fastidious  luxury ;  he  exhibited,  in  short,  the  suspicious  spec- 
tacle of  a  "  Tribune  of  the  people  emulating  the  splendour  of 
Xiucullus."  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  receiving  20,000  francs  a 
month  from  the  Couut  d'Artob,  under  the  pretence  of  assistance 
towards  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  The  debts,  nevertheless, 
were  left  unpaid, — all,  at  least,  except  the  most  pressing  ones,--^ 
and  Mirabeau  became  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  assemblage  bodi 
of  rank  and  talent.  This  pension  was  however  soon  disconti- 
nued :  for  the  Count  was  a  very  untractable  counsellor,  and  com*' 
plained  that  they  wanted  to  make  him  useless,  by  insisting  on 
the  sacrifice  of  his  {>opularity,  which  was  the  grand  instrument  of 
his  success.  Still  his  costly  establishment  was  kept  up,  and  even* 
tually  enlarged;  so  that  his  connection  with  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  could  not  be  doubtful.  In  the  month  of  March  foU 
lowing  Dumont  quitted  Paris.  His  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Couut  did  not  augment  his  esteem  for  him.  He  was  satisfied, 
indeed,  that  Mirabeau  was  attached  to  the  Kiug,  and  willing  to 
defend  the  monarchy  against  the  jacobins.  But  there  was  too 
great  a  mixture  in  his  motives  to  be  endured  by  the  simple  inte- 
grity of  the  Genevan,  who  was  disgusted  with  his  ostentatious 
mode  of  life,  and  by  the  indelicate  and  unscrupulous  means  by 
which  it  was  supported.  Besides,  the  name  of  Dumont  was 
beginning  to  be  openly  associated  with  that  of  Mirabeau,  as  one 
of  his  numerous  under-labourers.  There  was  a  manifest  disposi- 
tion in  many  quarters  to  strip  the  gorgeous  creature  of  his  bor- 
rowed .plumage ;  an  operation  which,  of  course,  brought  forward 
the  claims  of  the  original  owners:  and  Dumont  did  not  choose  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  agent  or  compiler  to  a  man  whose  per- 
sonal character  was  so  immeasurably  below  his  public  renown. 

Before  he  quitted  Paris,  he  saw  his  friend  in  a  situation  entirely 
new,  that  of  President  of  the  lAssembty,  and  never  was  the  chair 
so^  admirably  filled.  It  called  forth  powers  which  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  his  possessing.  He  introduced  an  order  ^nd  a  pre- 
cision into  the  proceedings,  of  which,  tilMhen,  people  had  no 
conception.  With  a  word  he  cleared  the  question  of  every  thing 
unessential ;  with  a  word  he  appeased  tumult  and  confusion* 
He  showed  the  most  judicious  respect  to  the  whole  Body, — he 
managed  the  parties  in  it  with  incomparable  skill, — his  answers 
to  the  various  deputations  which  appeared  at  the  bar,  whether 
prepared  or  extemporaneous,  were  always  remarkable  for  their 
gracefulness  and  dignity,  and  were  satisfactory  even  when  they 
conveyed  a  refusal; — in  a  word,  his  activity,  his  impartiality,  his 
presence  of  mind  were  such;  as  wonderfully  to  exalt  Jiis  reputa^^ 
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tion  in  a  post  nrbich  bad  beeiia  fatal  quicksand  to  most  of  his 
predecessors.  He  bad  the  singular  address  to  make  himself  ap- 
pear the  first  man  in  the  Assembly,  although  he  could  no  longer' 
ascend  the  tribune,  and  might  therefore  be  thought  to  have  lost 
bis  most  brilliant  prerogative.  His  enemies  joined  in  the  choice, 
in  hopes  of  his  extinction ;  instead  of  which,  he  blazed  out  with 
more  splendour  than  ever. 

But  the  career  of  this  extraordinary  being  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close*  His  health  was  sinking  under  the  joint  operation  of  va« 
rious  causes, — a  life  of  incessant  hurry  and  agitation,  whidi  left 
him  no  interval  of  repose  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  10  or  1 1 
at  night,— the  fierce  and  burning  corrosion  of  violent  passions^ — - 
the  more  chronic  fever  of  an  impatient  and  irritable  spirit ; — and, 
lastly,  the  artificial  heat  supplied  by  frequent  imprudencies  of  a 
luxurious  table.  He  said,  that  if  he  were  a  believer  in  slow 
poisons,  he  should  fancy  that  some  pernicious  drug  had  been 
given  him.  At  last,  the  inflammation  of  his  system  produced 
ophthalmia ;  and  when  he  was  President  of  the  Assembly  he  was 
compelled  to  apply  leeches  to  his  neck  in  the  intervals  between 
the  morning  and  die  evening  sittings.  When  Dumont  took  leave 
of  him,  bis  emotion  was  greater  than  he  had  ever  seen  him  betray. 
•He  said,  that  probably  they  should  never  meet  again;  and  then, 
he  added,  in  a  prophetic  tone,  (which  savoured,  nevertheless,  of 
his  usual  egotism) — 

,  fi  i  i;^[)en  I  am  gone  my  value  will  be  perceived.  The  evils  which  I 
have  laboured  to  arrest,  will  then  rush  over  the  whole  of  France.  That 
faction  which  trembled  before  me,  will  then  be  left  without  controuU 
1  have  nothing  before  my  eyes  but  visions  of  «vil.  Ab,  my  friend,  how 
truly  did  we  judge  when  we  wished  to  binder  the  commons  from  de* 
claripg  themselves  the  National  Assembly  ?  Here  is  the  origin  of  all  the 
mischief.  £ver  since  they  succeeded  in  this,  they  have  shown  them- 
selves unworthy  of  their  victory.  They  have  chosen  to  govern  the  Kingf 
insteijid  of  governing  by  the  King.  But  very  soon  it  will  he  neither  he  nor 
they  that  will  govern,  A  vile  faction  will  tyrannize  over  all,  and  cover  the 
whole  kingdom  with  horrors** * 

At  the  time  when  these  terrible  presentiments  were  uttered, 
Dumont  believed  that  they  were  chiefly  prompted  by  bis  hatred 
for  certain  individuals  whose  influence  was  then  almost  predo^ 
minant.  The  honest  man  of  'Geneva  could  not  imagine  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobinical  gang  had  wickedness  enough  to  accom- 
plish such  dire  vaticinations.  But  France  and  Europe  soon  felt 
that  the  dying  man  was  indeed  a  prophet.  In  three  months  after 
•delivering  this  dismal  burden,  Mirabeau  was  no  more. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  Work  will  be  found  many  interesting 
traits  of  the  character  and  private  life  of  this  individual.  They 
are  such  as  tempt  us,  most  powerfully,  to  an  extension  of  this 
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mitide.  We  have  done  our  best  to  resist  tbe  seductioi] ;  but  we 
are  not  wholly  proof  against  it,  and  are  unable  to  forbear  soiicitiiig 
the  patient  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  further  particulars. 
There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  curious  compound  of  greatness 
and  littleness  than  was  exhibited  in  the  life  of  this  strange  flMMtal. 
He  was  gifted  with  powers  4o  controulthe  destinies  of  ao  empire, 
and  yet  he  was  capable  of  things  which  would  disgrace  a  swindler 
or  a  fortune  hunter.  He  was  master  of  expedients  which  might 
have  excited  the  mortal  envy  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom*  For 
instance :  he  addressed  a  young  lady  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 
The  parents  of  the  damsel  discouraged  his  attentions,  and  a  rivnl 
appeared,  dangerous  enough  to  stimulate  his  vanity  and  to 
awaken  his  ingenuity.  In  this  emer^ucy,  nothing  could  be 
more  masterly  than  the  result  of  his  deliberations.  One  evening, 
a  carriage  was  seen  to  convey  the  Count  to  a  spot  near  to  the 
door  of  the  lady,  and  there  it  remained  for  several  hours.  This 
phenomenon,  of  course,  raised  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  the  spies  of  the  rival  reported  that  the  Count  Mirabeau 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  house  of  his  mbtress,  and  that  he  had 
remained  there  all  night.  The  success  of  this  contrivance  was 
quite  as  complete  as  any  of  the  subsequent  political  triumphs  of 
the  orator.  The  lady,  from  that  moment,  was  out  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  the  rival  incontinently  sounded  a  retreat ;  and  the  parents 
were  but  too  happy  to  hush  the  matter  up  by  a  speedy  marriage! 
But  thfi  fates  are  sometimes  grievously  blind  to  the  most  tran- 
scendent merit !  In  this  instance  they  were  not  propitiated  even 
by  the  powers  displayed  by  Mirabeau..  The  match  turned  out 
miserably  unpropitious.  It  was  soon  broken  by  mutual  infideli- 
ties ;  and  a  final  separation  was  the  consequence. 

His  disposition  to  fatten  upon  literary  pillage,  displayed  itself 
even  at  this  period  of  his  life.  He  would  begin  an  address  to  tlie 
idol  of  his  h^art  with  the  following  woixls — *'  Listen,  my  beloved 
friend  ;  I  am  about  to  ppur  my  own  soul  into  your's."  And  this 
transfusion  of  his  soul  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  tliao  the 
trafiscriptioH  of  an  article  from  the  Mercure  de  France^  or  from 
the  last  new  romance.  Again — before  his^  public  life  pom- 
jjienced  he  had  many  an  hour  of  weary  solitude,  iu  which  ^'  bis 
invagination  devoured  itself."  And  what  did  he  do  to  allay  these 
UAinatural  craviugs,  but  compose  an  amatory  workman  auvrage 
protique)  which  was  neither  more  or  less  than  a  co^pou^d  of  ail 
^hat  was  impure,  in  all  tjbe  authors  of  antiquity ! 

It  was  astonishing  (says  Dummit)  to  see  a  man  like  Mirabeau 
^^erge  from  all  this  mire  of  obscenity.  Astonishing,  in  truth, 
it  was :  so  astonishing,  that  there  is  oiily  one  jthing  more  wonderful ; 
and  tliat  is,  that  having  emeirged  into  a  regi^^M:!  wbens  las  energies 
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ifiigbt  have  been  the  salvfttioii  of  a  kiogdotti,  he  shotild  lhkik« 
without  loalhiog,  upon  the  scenes  of  his  original  degradation ;  and 
still  more,  that  he  riiould  endure  to  act  them  over  again.  But 
bttman  nature  is,  in  the  beginning,  the  midcUe,  and  the  end  of  it,  an 
^igma.  We  have  only  to  think  of  poor  old  Sheridan-^«nd  there, 
alas !  is  an  ^nd  of  all  ipecniation  on  the  matter.  If  the  heart  is 
€omi|pt  and  nnclelm,  what  are  the  most  commanding  powers  of 
hiteUect  or  imagination  but  the  whitiiig  of  the  se^mlchre  ?  It 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  Mirabeau  was  deieply  sensible 
that  his  loss  of  character  was  to  bkn  a  tremendous  and  irreparable 
damage.  DnBMmt  has  seen  him  weep  burning  team  of  regret  for 
it.  **  Moat  cruelly,^'  he  exclaimedi  *'  do  I  expiate  the  errors  of 
»y  yonth.''  &ttt  these  tears  did  not  &<pk  from  the  pure  source  of 
awakened  moial  sensibility,  but  from  the  bitter  fountain  of  dis- 
a|ip^inted  amMtiouw  He  felt  conscious  that  if  his  reputation  for 
virtue  had  been  equal  to  bis  renown  for  talent,  all  France  might 
have  been  at  his  feet.  Tbe  wonder  i$,  that  when  he  became 
know^  he  made  no  magnanimous  efforts  for  his  own  redemplionb 
What  <oan  be  said  -of  a  man  who,  while  he  was  wielding  ''  die 
fierce  deoiocratie"  of  France,  c#uld  condescend  to  intrigue  with 
the  scolding  and  cheating  wife  of  an  obscure  bookseller? 

But  let  us  turn  away  from  his  moral  character  to  his  merely 
mental  faculties.  With  all  his  powers,  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
it  probable  that,  sudi  as  be  actually  was,  he  could  even  have  nrade 
smch  deep  or  pfermanent  impression  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Ocoaaioftal  bui^sts  of  powerful  rhetoric  do  ncft  answer 
thei^.  They  do  nothing  for  a  man  but  fix  the  eyes  of  the  public 
upon  him  in  expectation  <d  gTeater  and  more  useful  things :  aud 
if  be  disaj^>0ints  that  expectation,  there  is  an  end  of  him.  Now 
Mirabeau  would,  infallibly,  have  disi^pointed  this  expectation. 
It  has  been  stated  above  that  he  was  no  debater.  He  was  only 
a  great  political  electriciaa.  This  did  very  well  in  France,  where 
people  are  fond  of  electrical  shocks.  But  Englishmen  have  tto 
notion  of  being  galvanised,  and  made  to  kick  and  sprawl  to  no 
purpoee.  They  have  no  objection  to  occasional  excitement,  but 
they  do  not,  like  Frenchmen,  Live  upon  excitement.  That  Mira*- 
beou  had  mental  iatents,  which  might  have  qualified  him  for  « 
debater,  may  be  very  possible;  but  it  is  extremely  questioMaUe 
whether  bis  temperament  would  ever  have  endured  the  necessary 
training.  He  had  great  activity,  but  very  little  industry^  He 
could,  wheaev^  he  chose  it,  get  up  the  information  necessary 
for  a  great  occasion  with  surprising  quickness ;  but  he  had 
nothing  like  sustained  and  habitual  diligence.  He  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  constantly  accumulating  a  capital  of  valuable 
intelligence  and  accomplishment.  He  was  never  in  a  condition  t# 
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endure  a  run  upon  his  mind  ;  and  without  this  substantial  fund, 
a  man  is  at  any  moment  liable  to  stop  payment,  or  at  least  to  be 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  a  reliance  on  the  help  and 
credit  of  his  neighbours.  Mirabeau  was  perpetually  on  the  brink 
of  this  sort  of  insolvency ;  and,  occasionally,  he  fell  into  it.  In 
his  own  country  this  did  not  ruin  him ;  but  it  would  very  soon 
have  done  for  him  here.  With  us,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
fate  of  a  great  measure  turns  upon  a  fine  speech.  The  gift  of 
utterance  is  only  one  of  many  faculties  by  which  the  public  man 
has  to  win  his  way  to  the  confidence  of  his  hearers.  If  Mirabeau 
had  been,  in  England,  only  the  same  sort  of  person  that  he  was  in 
France,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  him  as  the  unique  and  only 
orator,  the  solitary  example  of  supreme  eloquence  in  his  genera- 
tion. His  admirer,  Dumont,  confesses  that  he  was  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  athletes  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  Nay, 
Mirabeau  himself  was  aware  of  his  own  defect,  for  he  said  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  had  failed  to  make  an  impression,  "  I 
perceive  that,  in  order  to  speak  extemporaneously  on  a  subject 
with  any  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  knowing  it."  Obvious 
as  this  may  appear  to  us,  it  is,  we  believe,  a  discovery  yet  to  be 
made  with  our  volatile  neighbours. 

But  though  so  thoroughly  French  himself,  he  had,  neverthe- 
less, a  mighty  contempt  for  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  French* 
men.  He  utterly  disdained  that  '*  false  heat''  which  he  described 
as  '*  the  thunder  and  tempest  of  the  opera."  He  never  lost  the 
senatorial  gravity  and  composure.  Even  his  dignity,  however, 
had  somethujg  about  it  which  we  should  deem  almost  laughable  ; 
—the  air  of  pretension — the  attitude  of  pompous  grandeur — the 
head  thrown  back — the  chest  dilated — the  shoulders  squared ! — 
All  this  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephens  would  only  make  people  stare ; 
and,  perhaps,  inquire  who  was  the  honourable  member's  dancing 
master?  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  some  redeeming  qualities 
which  might  have  partly  overpowered  the  bad  effect  of  his  ostenta* 
tious  bearing.  His  self-possession  was  marvellous.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  sufficient  to  bear  him  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  bewilderment  in  which  he  was  entangled  by  the  absurdities  of 
the  Marquis  of  Caseaux.  It  sometimes  displayed  itself  in  a 
manner  still  more  extraordinary.  In  the  very  midst  of  bis  most 
animated  harangues,  he  could  receive  and  peruse  a  succession  of 
scraps  in  pencil,  handed  to  him  by  his  friends;  and  whenever 
they  were  worth  using,  he  could  introduce  their  contents  with 
surprising  effect  into  his  speech  ;  so  that  Garat  used  to  compare 
him  to  a  mountebank,  who  could  tear  a  piece  of  paper  into 
twenty  pieces,  swallow  the  fragments,  and  then  reproduce  them 
whole« 
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Mirabeau  died  insolvent.  He  had  been  the  pensionary  of 
Monsieur  and  the  King,  and  may  possibly  have  received  the 
wages  of  other  employers.  But  the  accounts  of  his  venality 
were  probably  muph  exaggerated.  "  I  know  not  how  it  is/'  he 
would  say,  '^  that  I  am  such  a  beggar,  having  all  the  Kings, 
and  all  their  treasures,  at  my  command."  It  does  not  appear 
that  his  mercenary  habits  brought  with  them  any  sense  of  degra- 
dation. *'  Pride,"  as  Dumont  observes,  "  was,  to  him,  in  the 
place  of  integrity."  The  price  paid  for  him  only  elated  his  self- 
importance.  *'  A  man  like  me,"  said  he,  *'  may  accept  a  hundred 
thousand  Crowns ;  but  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  cannot  pur-' 
chase  a  man  like  me."  He  affected  to  consider  the  money  he 
received  purely  as  an  instrument,  without  >vhich  he  could  not  do 
his  work :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  never  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  thought  of  raising  a  fortune  out  of  bis  pay*  The 
s]>lendour  and  luxury  of  his  style  were,  doubtless,  very  much  to 
his  taste ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  in  a  certain  measure,  they  were 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  his  influence. 
He  considered  himself,  in  short,  not  as  the  pensionary,  but  merely 
as  the  banker  and  agent  of  the  King* 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Dumont  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would 
have  curbed,  and  even  have  crushed  the  Jacobins,  and  given  to 
FrancQ  a  constitution  fit  for  rational  beings.  To  us  this  appears 
extremely  doubtful.  He  might  have  accomplished  this,  if  steadi- 
ness, high  principle,  and  self-devotion,  could,  by  miracle,  have 
been  infused  into  his  nature.  There  would  then  have  been  **  a 
combination  and  a  forn^  indeed — to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
statesman."  But  alas !  this  must,  surely,  have  been  as  impossible 
as  to  erase  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox  from  his  countenance. 
His  death,  however,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  deplorable  loss  to 
France.  It  was  the  extinction  of  all  hope  or  chance  of  salvation. 
It  was  the  signal  which  let  slip  the  hell-hounds  of  massacre  and 
confusion.  His  decease  was  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the  Jacobini- 
cal faction.  Robespierre,  Petion,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
obscene  birds,  who  hid  themselves  from  the  ligbtenings  of  his 
eye,  then  took  wing ;  and  the  whole  land  was  covered  with  their 
hideous  ravin* 

His  greateist  quality — ►in  the  judgment  of  Dumont — was  poli- 
tical sagacity.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  left  all  immeasurably 
behind  him.  In  1782  he  spoke  of  the  assembling  of  the  States 
General  as  a  thing  that  must  infallibly  come  to  pass,  and  foretold 
that  he  himself  should  be  a  deputy,  although,  at  that  time,  he 
was  but  a  needy  adventurer  in  literature.  No  one  penetrated,  as 
he  did,  into  all  the  consequences  of  the  Stance  Roy  ale,  or  saw 
through  all  the  motions  and  designs  of  the  popular  party.    On 
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the  breach  between  them  and  the  Crown,  he  exclaimed^  '^  You 
will  now  have  nothing  but  massacre  and  butchery — yo»  wiU  not 
even  have  the  execrable  honour  of  a  civil  war  J*  And  when  his 
doaih  was  approaching,  he  said  to  Talleyrand,  **  I  carry  with  me 
the  last  shreds  of  the  monarchy.*' 

He  was  so  incessantly  tossed  about  by  the  waves  of  political 
life — and  brought  into  perpetual  contact  with  such  a  multitude 
of  various  characters  and  interests — that,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  his  experience  became  immense ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
language  failed  hitn,  in  his  attempt,  to  describe  the  many^^oloured 
results  of  his  observation.  He  was  obliged  to  coin  a  phraseology 
for  himself,  to  exhibit  the  shades  and  gradations  of  talent  and 
quality,  vice  and  virtue,  which  were  constantly  present  to  his  men- 
tal jperceptiou.  Nothing  Yike  pretension  could  escape  the  search  of 
his  penetrating  discernment :  but  he  had  also  an  eye  for  every  thing 
that  Was  truly  great  and  good.  **  There  was  in  him" — to  usfe  the 
exa^t  words  of  Dumont— ''  an  enthusiasm  for  what  was  ftiir  and 
ifoble,  which  his  personal  vices  never  could  degrade.  The  mirror 
might  be  soiled  and  tarnished  for  a  time,  but  it  always  resumed 
its  lustre.  If  his  actions  and  his  words  were  at  variance  with 
each  bther,  it  was  not  from  falsehood  or  hypocrisy^  but  fh>m 
mere  inconsistency  (inconsequence).  His  reason  enabled  him  to 
soar;  his  passions  made  his  flight  devious  and  unsteady.*^  He 
was,  in  a  word^  a  Colossus,  made  up  of  gold^  and  clay,  and  ma- 
terials of  every  jsort.  **  There  Was  in  him  much  good,  much  evil, 
much  of  every  thing.  It  was  impossible  to  know  him,  without 
being  forcibly  takeii  with  him.  He  was  a  man  whose  energy 
qualified  him  to  fill  a  vast  sphere.'*  It  was  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  the  elements  with  which  "  he  filled  his  sphere^  Were  of  such 
a  miscellaneous  and  conflicting  nature ;  or  that  he  was  removed 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  establishing  the  final  predomi- 
nance of  the  salutary  principles. 

'  One  chapter  of  this  most  interesting  volume  is  devoted  to 
sniecdotes,  bon  mots,  and  traits  of  private  character.  We  could 
transcribe  them  with  delight;  but  this  must  not  be.  One  of  his 
sayings,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  record.  He  Was  of 
opinion  that  the  world  had,  hitherto,  been  governed  by  tlllisions, 
but  that  these  were  now  passed  away.  '*  Mankind" — he  said-^ 
''had  long  been  looking  through  a  magic  lanthorn ;  blit  now  the 
glass  is  broken*"  The  justness  of  this  image  we  cannot  stop  to  ex- 
amine: but  one  would  imngine  that,  whether  right  or  Wrong,  these 
words  of  Mirabeau  had  become  the  oracle  of  our  own  time  and 
country.  We  seem  to  be  heartily  tired  of  oitr  toy !  and  Heaven 
6tily  knotvs  how  long  it  may  be,  before  its  glittering  fitigments 
dre  at  our .  feet*  .  We  are  *'  putting  away  cbildish  things  J'     It 
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remmns  to  be  seen  whether  the  pursuits  and  acbietements  of  our 
manhood  are  a  whit  more  rational^  or  more  useful^  than  those  of 
our  infancy. 

Like  Lord  Byron^  Mirabeau,  with  all  his  faults^  had  the  power 
of  strongly  attaching  all  who  were  in  his  service.  He  had  a  valet 
by  the  natoe  of  Teutch,  whose  office,  of  course,  it  was,  to  assist 
at  the. decoration  of  his  person.  With  Mirabeau,  the  mysteries 
of  the  toilet  were  often  exceedingly  solemn  and  protracted ;  and 
be  occasionally  relieved  their  tediousness  by  bestowing  kicks  and 
cuiFs  on  his  faithful  lacquey.  These  little  attentions,  at  last,  be* 
came  quite  a  necessary  of  life  to  Teutch ;  but  it  once  happened 
that,  for  some  considerable  time,  they  were  intermitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  master's  absorption  in  public  cares;  and  poor 
Teutch  Was  iti  despair.  Mirabeau  observed  his  dejection,  and 
inquired  the  cause.  "  Of  late  Monsieur  has  entirely  neglected 
me,"  was  the  reply:  and  Monsieur  was,  positively,  obliged  to 
knock  the  man  down,  in  order  to  satisfy  him  that  he  still  retained 
his  place  in  his  master's  confidence  and  good  will*  This  renewal 
of  kindness  reconciled  Teutch  to  life ;  and  he  lay  sprawling  on 
the  floor  in  transports  of  delight  and  convulsions  of  laughter. 
The  real  despair  of  this  poor  fellow,  when  his  master  died,  is  not 
to  be  described ! 

The  agonies  endured  by  Mirabeau,  in  his  last  illness,  were 
dreadful.  The  fatal  malady  was  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels. 
To  the  last,  he  appears  to  have  preserved  a  sense  of  his  own  high 
importance.  IIis  exii  was  that  of  a  great  actor  on  the  national 
theatre.  Talleyrand  said  that  he  dramatised  his  death.  It  is 
further  most  remarkable  that  one  ruling  peculiarity  was  strong  in 
him  to  his  latest  hour.  After  a  paroxysm  of  torment,  he  called 
for  hi»  papers,  and  selected  from  them  one  which  contained  a  dis- 
course on  Testaments.  This  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Talleyrand, 
and  said — *'  There — these  are  the  last  thoughts  which  the  world 
will  have  of  mine*  I  make  you  the  depositary  of  them.  Yon 
will  read  them  when  I  am  no  more.  This  is  my  legacy  to  the 
Assembly/^  Will  it  be  believed? — these  last  words  and  thoughts 
of  Mirabeau,  were — to  Dumont's  certain  knowledge — no  other 
than  a  treatise  composed  wholly  by  Mr.  Rei/haz,  drawn  up  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  in  a  style  and  manner  to  which  uiat  of 
Mirabeau  had  not  the  slightest  restmblance.  The  pangs  of 
dissolution  could  not  extinguish  the  itch  of  literary  appropriation^ 
in  one,  whose  aflluence  of  personal  renown  exceeded  the  collec- 
tive wealth  of  all  the  men  whom  he  had  ever  laid  under  contri- 
bution! 

To  revert,  for  one  moment  only,  to  his  political  views  and  der 
signs.     It  is  stated  confidently,  by  Dumont,  that  his  Connection 
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with  the  court,  in  the  last  six  months  of  his  life,  had  no  other 
object  than  his  advancement  to  the  administration.  His  success 
in  this  point  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reverse  the  moat 
pernicious  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  Some  have  attributed  to 
him,  at  this  period,  the  project  of  a  counter-revolution;  but  Mr. 
Dumont  professes  his  ignorance  of  any  such  design,  though  his 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Assembly,  indeed,  render  it  proba- 
ble enough. 

''I  am  persuaded*' — ^he  adds — "that  he  wished  to  establish  the  royid 
autbprity ;  but,  I  am  also  persuaded,  that  he  was  anxious  for  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  England ',  and  that  be  never  would  have  entered 
into  any  plan,  which  had  not  a  national  representation  for  its  basis.  A 
nobility f  however,  vsas^  in  his  estimation^  indispensahlet  because  he  regarded 
it  as  essential  to  the  monarchy :  and  he,  assuredly,  would  have  revoked 
the  decree  by  which  it  bad  been  abolished.  His  personal  ambition  was, 
to  efface,  by  his  administration,  the  glory  of  all  former  ministers.  He 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  attract  to  himself  men  of  the  most  distin- 
guished capacity.  It  was  his  desire,  as  he  said,  to  surround  himself 
with  a  glory  of  talents — {rnie  aureole  de  talens) — ^the  brightness  of  which 
should  dazzle  all  Europe." 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  volume  without 
noticing  one  opinion  entertained  by  Dumont,  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  altogether  peculiar  to  himself,  he  has  stated  with 
greater  confidence  than,  perhaps,  any  writer  on  these  events ; — 
and  that  is,  that,  although  some  change  might  have  been  inevita* 
ble,  the  Revolution  might  have  been  averted  or  arrested  by  a 
monarch  of  a  different  character.  People  have  debated — he  says 
— interminably,  on  the  causes  of  the  Revolution ;  whereas^  in  his 
apprehension  of  the  matter,  there  was  only  one  efficient  and  over- 
ruling cause,  namely,  the  character  of  the  King,  Place  a  king 
of  a  character  firm  and  decided  in  the  situation  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  Revolution  would  never  have  taken  place.  His  whole 
reign  did  nothing  but  bring  it  on.  In  Dumont's  opinion,  there 
was  not  a  period  during  the  whole  of  the  first  Assembly  in  whicb| 
if  he  could  but  have  changed  his  character,  he  might  not  have 
re-established  his  authority,  and  formed  a  mixed  constitution  more 
firm  than  the  parliamentary  and  aristocratic  monarchy  of  France. 
He  ruined  all  by  his  weakness,  his  indecision,  his  half-measures, 
his  half-counsels,  and  his  want  of  foresight.  AH  the  subordinate 
causes  did  but  assist  in  developing  this  grand  and  primary  cause. 
When  the  prince  is  feeble,  the  courtiers  become  intriguers,  the 
factious  insolent,  the  people  audacious,  honest  men  timid ;  the 
most  faithful  servants  are  discouraged,  men  of  capacity  are  then 
repelled,  and  the  best  designs  have  no  result.  A  monarch  distin- 
guished by  energy  and  dignity,  would  have  drawn  round  him  all 
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those  who  Yfere,  actually,  against  him.  The  Lafayettes,  the 
Lamethsy  the  Mirabeaus,  the  Sieyes',  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  the  game  they  played  against  the  King ;  and,  in  working  on  a 
different  plan,  would  have  appeared  to  be  different  men.  Again 
— speaking  of  the  dreadful  10th  of  August,  1792 — Dumont  ad- 
verts to  it  as  one  of  those  emergencies,  in  which,  if  Louis  could 
suddenly  have  been  inspired  with  firmness  and  vigour,  he  might 
have  reconquered  his  throne,  and  destroyed  anarchy.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  French  people  were  then  weary  of  the  excesses  of 
the  Jacobins;  and  the  attempt  of  the  10th  of  June  had  excited 
general  indignation.  If  the  King  had  acted  with  vigour — if  he 
had  repulsed  force  by  force — if  he  had  seized  the  first  moment 
of  certain  victory^  to  treat  the  Jacobins  and  Girondins  as  enemies, 
who,  having  a  hundred  times  violated  the  constitution,  could  never 
have  appealed  to  the  constitution  in  their  defepce — if  he  had  shut 
up  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers,  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  and  seized  the  factious, — that  very  day  would  have 
restored  his  authority.  But  this  weak  prince — continues  Du- 
mont — never  reflected  that  the  safety  of  his  kingdom  depended 
on  his  own  safety;  and  he  preferred  exposing  himself  to  certain 
death,  to  giving  orders  for  his  own  defence ! 

We  state  this  opinion  to  the  reader  simply  as  we  find  it.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  received  with  the  same  qualification  which 
must  be^applied  to  all  human  judgments  on  probabilities  and 
contingencies.  Its  value,  however,  must  be  considerable,  deli- 
vered as  it  is  by  a  man  who  had  such  facilities  for  watching  the 
progress  of  events,  and  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  public  feeling 
and  opinion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  one  additional  and  useful  testi- 
mony to  the  .soundness  of  the  general  maxim,  that,  on  great  and 
critical  occasions,  every  thing  may  be  gained  by  energy  and  cou" 
rage — while  every  thing  may  be,  and  probably  willoe,  lost  by 
feebleness  and  vacillation.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  this,  like 
many  other  inestimable  truths,  is  too  often  laid  up  among  the 
treasures  of  wisdom,  to  be  approved — admired — and  neglected ! 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  above  selections  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Dumont,  we  must  protest  against  the  supposition  that  it 
has  been  our  design  to  offer  them  a  substitute  for  the  volume 
itself.  We  have  been  able  to  present  to  them,  in  this  paper,  but 
a  small  portion  indeed  of  the  instruction  and  entertainment 
afforded  us  by  Mr.  Dumont :  and  our  object  has  been,  not  to 
extinguish,  but  to.  stimulate  their  curiosity,  which  nothing  ought 
to  satisfy  but  the  possession  of  his  work.  It  is  of  no  small  im- 
portange,  in  days  like  these,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments of  one  who  has  long  been  known  as  the  devoted  and  intelli- 
gent friend  of  the  human  race,  the  worshipper  of  rational  freedom. 
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and  the  strenuous  champion  of  trul^  liberal  institutionsi  but«  at 
the  same  time^  as  the  decided  adversary  to  all  dcstructiye  em* 
pincism.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  virtuous  and  able 
man  was  a  close  spectator  of  what  he  here  describes :  nay — it 
may  truly  be  said  that  he  was  more  than  a  spectator;  he  wa» 
sometimes  an  actor;  he  wrought,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire.  After  an  interval  of  many  years,  lie  sits  down  to 
record  the  mature  result  of  his  experience  and  his  reflections; 
and,  surely,  the  most  liberal  may  receive,  without  suspicion^  the 
testimony  of  one  who  was  a  decided  admirer  of  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  the  French  Revolution,  though  he  scorned  its  follies  and 
detested  its  excesses.  Without  presuming  to  pledge  ourselves  for 
the  exact  value  of  every  opinion  or  sentiment  he  has  uttered,  we 
may,  at  least,  venture  to  pronounce  thus  much — that  none  among 
us  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  little  work,  without  a  more 
ardent  attachnic^nt  to  the  institutions  which  our  forefathers  have 
left  us;  none — that  is — except  those  who  are  in  the  very  gall  oC 
revolutionary  bitterness,  and  the  very  boiul  of  radical  iniquity; 
none,  except  those  are  madly  bent  upon  destroying  the  ifofole 
work,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  the  sacred  growth  of  centuries* 
The  sound  of  the  tenlpest  causes  the  thild  to  cling  more  closely 
to  the  bosom  of  its  parent ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  a 
picture  of  its  terrors  may  produce  a  similar  effect  on  all  English^, 
men  who  yet  preserve  any  remnant  of  a  truly  filial  heart. 

We  have  felt  very  strongly  impelled  to  extend  this  article  by  & 
selection  of  passages,  from  the  work  before  us,  which  might 
almost  be  produced  as  predictions,  or  as  commentarieNi  applica- 
ble to  events  which  have  recently  passed,  or  are  actually  pslssing, 
before  our  eyes — passages  which,  if  they  had  been  written  by 
Dutnont  within  these  two  years,  might,  in  some  quarters,  be  bit- 
terly resented,  as  disguised  censures  of  the  hardihood  of  our 
experiments  on  the  British  Constitution.  But  we  have  been 
withheld  by  the  recollection  of  our  limited  space,  and  by  our 
unwillingness  to  tax  unreasonably  the  patience  of  our  readers. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  welt  that  we  should  forbear. 
They  who  will  consult  the  book  for  themselves  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  our  aid  would  be  quite  superfluous.  It  would  be  a* 
downhght  insult  upoh  their  sagacity  and  cotnmon  seuse>  to  sup- 
pose that  the  assistance  of  q  monitor  or  an  expounder  could  be- 
needfuU  The  application  of  many  parts  of  this  wotk  to  the  oc- 
currences of  the  present  day  is  quite  obvious  enough  to  force 
itself  on  the  attention  of  all,  who  read  with  any  higher  view  than 
nierely  to  fill  up  the  tedious  vacancy  of  unoccupied  hours.  We, 
tlierefore,  are  disposed  to  content  ourselves  with,  once  more, 
urgently  soliciting  of  Qur  readers  to  enrich  their  libraries  witti 
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this  volume.  Abundant  as  it  is  in  wisdom  and  information,  its 
dimensions  are  extremely  moderate.  It  does  not  number  350 
pdges*  It  cotisequently  has  nothing  in  it  to  overpower  the  pa-* 
tience,  or  to  alarm  the  frugality,  of  those  who  may  desire  to  pos- 
sess it.  And,  if  any  further  recommendation  could  be  wanting, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  sketches  which  the  work  exhibits  of  various 
other  distinguished  actors  in  the  terrible  drama  of  the  Revolution, 
in  addition  to  its  finished  portrait  of  Mirabeau. 


Aht.  II. — The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  with  a  Life  of 
the  Author,    By  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.     3  vols.     London. 

1832. 

We  have  two  objects  in  noting  Mr.  Mitford's  edition  of  Milton ; 
firsts  because  we  are  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the 
political  and  religious  character  of  the  poet,  which  are  naturally 
suggested  to  us  by  the  present  season  of  popular  excitement  and 
ttiordi  aharchy;  and  secondly,  because  we  consider  the  life,  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  poems^  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  gentle 
and  candid  searching  after  truth  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated,  or  too  cslrefully  cherished.  The  friends  of  Milton — 
and  who  would  absent  himself  from  that  company? — have  no 
reason  to  doitiplain  of  the  paucity  or  general  intelligence  of  his 
biographers.  The  notices  of  his  life  by  Philips  and  Toland 
have  formed  the  text-book  of  subsequent  writers ;  for  Philips 
was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  poet,  and  Toland  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  communications  of  great  interest  from 
the  poet's  family.  Both  the  memoirs  breathe  an  air  of  veracity, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  homely  interest.  Next  in 
order  to  these.  We  believe,  appeared  the  life  by  the  elder  Rich- 
ardson, the  painter. 

Richardson  fully  merits  the  character  given  him  by  Mr.  Mit- 
ford, who  calls  him  "  an  ingenious,  inquisitive,  and  amiable  man, 
but  a  singularly  quaint  and  mannered  writer."  The  reader  may 
form  some  estimate  of  his  style  from  the  following  description  of 
Milton's  persotial  appearance : — *'  He  was,"  says  Richardson, 
*''  rather  a  nliddl^-sized  than  a  little  man,  and  well  proportioned ; 

latterly  he  was no — not  short  and  thick,  but  he  would 

have  been  so,  h^d  he  been  something  shorter  and  thicker  than  he 
was."  Anything  more  ridiculous  than  this  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. Dr.  Birch  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  Richardson. 
If  these  two  biographers  had  lived  in  our  days,  and  contributed 
to  the  periodical  press,  (almost  every  man  of  talent  now  writes 
either  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  or  daily,)  Birch  would  have 
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flung  an  article  of  gigantic  proportions  into  the  columns  of  the 
Antiquarian  Magazine,  and  Richardson  would  have  dbtilled 
his  quaintness  and  humour  into  the  pages  of  the  "Tatler." 
Dr.  Birch*s  Memoir  very  considerably  mcreased  our  knowledge 
of  Milton,  and  to  his  unwearied  researches  we  are  indebted  for 
an  account  of  the  manuscripts  of  Milton  preserved  at  Cambridge, 
and  for  specimens  of  the  various  alterations  which  the  original 
text  had  undergone. 

But  the  life  which  has  excited  the  most  discussion  is  that 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  author  of  the  Rambler  had 
few  feelings  in  common  with  the  author  of  the  Treatise  upon 
Prelatical  Episcopacy.  Mr.  Mitford  has  placed  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  poet  and  biographer  in  a  very  proper  light. 

**  A  yiolent  tory  and  a  high  churchman,"  he  says,  "  undertook  to 
write  the  life  of  a  republican  and  a  puritan ;  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
practicable  wisdom,  his  strong  sense,  and  his  rational  philosophy,  deli- 
vered his  judgments  on  the  writings  of  one  distinguished  for  his  high 
imagination,  his  poetical  feeling,  his  speculative  politics,  and  bis  visi- 
onary theology.  Johnson  came,  it  must  be  owned,  with  strong  prejudice 
and  much  dislike  to  bis  subject ;  and  nothing  perhaps  saved  Milton  from 
deeper  censure  but  his  biographer's  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  his  ad- 
miration of  his  learning,  and  his  reverence  for  his  piety.  Had  Johnson 
lived  in  the  poet's  day,  he  would  have  stood  by  the  side  of  Salmasius  in 
the  field  of  controversy,  and  opposed  Milton  on  every  question  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  society,  the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Church." 

The  life  of  Milton  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
English  moralist  permitted  the  bitterness  of  political  animosity  to 
deaden  the  feeling  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  Thomson 
shared  almost  equally  his  unjust  and  unfounded  malignity. 
Perhaps  we  have  employed  too  expressive  a  word,  but  Johnson 
declared  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  loved  a  good  hater,  and 
certainly  his  conduct  towards  his  adversaries  went  some  way  to- 
wards upholding  this  confession  of  faith.  In  the  memoir  be  not 
unfrequently  contradicts  himself,  and  the  opinion  which  is  deli- 
vered in  one  page,  with  all  the  energy  and  over-bearihgness  of 
positive  truth,  is  either  forgotten  or  abrogated  in  another.  We 
will  adduce  one  specimen  only.  Dr.  Johnson  is  speaking  of 
Milton's  alleged  facility  of  composition  at  particular  seasons,  and 
he  laughs  at  the  notion  entertained  by  some,  of  the  imagination 
being  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  influences  of  nature. 
"  The  author,"  he  continues,  "  that  thinks  himself  weather- 
bound, will  find  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore  that  he  is  only 
idle  or  exhausted."  This  occurs  at  page  192,  and  at  page  195 
we  find  the  following  strange  converse  of  the  sentiment.     After 
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quoting  Richardson's  account  of  Milton's  lying  awake  whole 
nights  without  being  able  to  make  a  verse,  and  of  the  sudden 
rushing  of  the  poetical  faculty  upon  him  at  other  times,  he  ob- 
serves— "  Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens  to  even/  nian 
in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual  or  mental ;  the  mechanic  can- 
not handle  his  hammer  or  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexte- 
rity^ there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when  his  hand  is  out." 
No  man  saw  more  clearly  than  Dr.  Johnson  into  the  complex 
machinery  of  the  human  mind.  But  sometimes  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding  were  so  blinded  by  prejudice  that  he  could  not 
see.  A  mind  so  totally  unideal  as  that  of  Johnson^  and  which 
was  generally  occupied  in  the  severer  and  least  imaginative  stu- 
dies^ may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  been  little  affected  by  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  The  balmy  winds  and  purple  light  of 
May  were  not  likely  to  bring  any  increase  of  power  to  the  la- 
bouring compiler  of  a  dictionary,  or  the  splenetic  writer  of  a  po- 
litical pamphlet.  But  upon  more  sensitive  and  more  delicately 
modulated  feelings,  the  influences  of  nature  have  been  most  ex- 
traordinary. Rousseau  declared  himself  incapable  of  sitting 
down  at  his  desk,  and  proceeding  in  the  labour  of  composition 
like  a  professed  litterateur.  His  inspiration  seemed  to  come  to 
him  only  while  wandering  in  the  quiet  scenes  oP  nature,  and  in 
the  serene  solemnity  of  her  beauty.  A  similar  anecdote  is  related 
of  the  illustrious  Jean  Paul  Richter,  a  man  certainly  as  unlike 
Rousseau  in  the  tone  of  his  spirit,  and  the  peculiar  powers  of  his 
mind,  as  the  author  of  the  Confessions  was  to  the  biographer  of 
Milton. 

A  perusal  of  Hayley's  Memoir,  after  the  fiery  and  sarcastic  in- 
vectives of  Johnson,  has  not  unfrequently  produced  on  our  mind 
an  effect  resembling  that  caused  by  one  of  Washington  Irving's 
touchingly  simple  stories,  after  the  wild  and  fevered  sublimity  of 
some  of  Maturin's  novels.  Our  comparison  may  appear  inappo- 
site, but  we  think  it  will  convey  our  meaning  to  the  reader.  John- 
son is  all  poignant  and  bitter — Hayley  all  gentle  and  benevolent. 
Todd  has  gracefully  and  truly  styled  him  the  affectionate  bio- 
grapher. The  great  object  of  the  memoir  was  to  soften  the 
severity  of  Johnson's  criticism,  and  to  set  forth  in  a  fairer  light 
**  the  circumstances  which  had  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
critic."  Hayley  was  desirous  of  investigating  the  poetical  rather 
than  the  political  character  of  Milton.  The  principal  aim  of  his 
account  was  to  exhibit  a  full  and  just  idea  of  him  as  a  poet  and 
a  man.  The  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  which  Hayley  super- 
intended, was  expressly  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  his  poetry. 
He  makes  the  great  poet  as  much  as  possible  his  own  biographer. 
His  manners  and  habits  of  mind  accordingly  appear  in  a  new 
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and  agreeable  lig^C>  fix>Bi  Uie  collection  and  arraafement  of  the 
various  little  incidental  sketches  which  the  baad  of  Miitoa  has 
itself  drawn  of  his  early  passions  and  pursuits.  la  some  of  the 
I«atin  poems^  especially,  the  spirit  of  the  author  breaks  beaii* 
tifully  and  mildly  forth«  But  if  Johoson  was  unStled  to  j^ro* 
nounce  a  judgment  upon  MUton»  by  reason  of  his  political 
prejudices,  Hayley  was  equally  unable  to  do  him  justice,  frooi 
the  want  of  any  corresponding  grandeur  or  nMJesty  of  thoujj^. 
He  was  an  elegant  and  facile  versifier,  but  the  admirer  of  Miss 
Seward  could  offer  little  homAge  worthy  of  aoceptsanoe  by  the 
blind  singer  of  the  Fall  of  Man.  The  reflections  and  criticisms 
of  Hayley  fell  like  dry  autumn  leaves  upon  the  mighty  mdiaaf 
stream  of  Milton's  poetry.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Hayley  for  bk  ingeniotts  resMrks 
upon  the  Adamo  of  Andreini  and  other  dramas  of  a  simtlnr 
character,  altliough  we  are  by  no  means  prepau'ed  to  agree  with 
some  of  Milton's  biographers,  in  supposing  him  jacqoainted  with 
every  obscure  versifier  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  We  are 
glad  to  find  Mr.  Mitford  rejecting  these  vain  faypotbeaes*  We 
remember  to  have  seen  it  somewhere  affirmed,  that  Honec  di»^ 
covered  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  an  Egyptian  temple;  and  ^rp^ 
ments,  almost  tantansount  to  this,  have  been  advanced  to  deprive 
Milton  ^  any  claim  to  original  invention. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  interesting  translations 
made  by  Cowper  from  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton.  A  life  of  the 
poet  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Task  wiMild,  we  think, 
have  been  a  treasure.  Not  because  we  are  disposed  to  s^ree 
with  his  enthusiastic  friend,  that  *'the  minds  of  Milton  <and 
Cowper  were  most  truly  congenial,'*  but  becaiuse  we  are  qnke 
assui^  that  the  biograji^y  would  have  been  written  in  a  spttit  of 
universal  tenderness  and  kindlyness  of  heart,  which  mttsi  have 
rendered  it  especially  precious.  Most  men  address  themselves 
to  the  composition  of  the  memoir  of  a  great  individual  under  the 
influence  <rf  scrnie  favourite  pntsion,  or  still  more  seductive  and 
injurious  prejudice  or  opinion  ;  theirs  is,  of  course,  the  only  true 
and  pure  Catholicism  either  in  religion  or  in  politics,,  and  in 
exact  proportion  as  the  subject  of  the  history  may  dissent  from 
this  or  that  creed,  or  agree  willi  this  or  that  policy,  he  is  pro- 
nounced a  Christian  or  a  heretic^  a  patriot  or  n  i^evolitfionis^  am 
angel  or  an  apostate.  But  in  William  Cowper  these  hateful  and 
sickening  animosities  found  no  restiog-plaoe.  Those  whom  he 
loved,  *'  he  did  love  indeed,*'  but  those  whom  he  disliked^  were 
rather  afiectionately  avoided  than  bitterly  remembered.  His 
gentle  and  Christian  feelings  would  have  blunted  rathei*  thun  re*- 
edged  the  fiery  sword,  whiiii  is  evw  and  anon  flasfaifig  out  m  the 
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baud  of  tb6  controversial  Milton.  In  tlie  Iranslatiou  of  tlie 
Latin  and  Italian  poems,  many  traces  of  this  charitableness  are 
iiiscovered.  ^'Tbo  poems  on  the  subject  of  .tlie  gunpowder 
treasou,''  be  says«  ^'  I  have  not  translated,  both  because  the 
malteir  of  them  is  unpleasant,  and  because  they  are  written  with 
an  asperity,  ^hich,  however  it  might  be  warranted  in  Milion's 
day,  would  be  extremely  unseasonable  now."  And  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  be  expresses  sentiments  equally  conciliatory*  It 
was  not  iintil  sifter  much  painful  anxiety  that  Cowper  could 
nerve  his  mind  to  the  task  of  superintending,  or  rather  illustrat- 
iugi  a  new  edition  of  Milton.  And  when  he  had  formed  his 
resolution,  he  set  about  his  task  with  fear  and  much  trembling, 
and  was  peiiiaps  only  tempted  to  the  undertaking  by  the  length 
of  ^he  period  allotted  for  its  completion.  Hayley  suggested  to 
his  friend  the  expediency  of  converting  the  notes  which  he  had 
collected  into  a  few  dissertations  upon  the  poet  himself,  and 
Cowper  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  advice..  But  Om 
rapicUy  increasing  infirmities  of  his  beloved  friend  Mrs.  Unwin, 
and  bis  own  declining  health,  appear  to  have  prevented  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  design.  The  string  of  the  bow  was  broken> 
and  the  arrows  were  gone  from  the  quiver.  In  a  letter  to  Hayley 
upon  the  sMbject  pf  Miltpn,  be  says,  **  after  writing  and  obliteratr 
ing  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of  which  I  spent  an  hour^  I  was 
oblig/ed  to  relinquish  the  attempt."  Hayley  expressed  his  belief 
tliat  Cowper  bad  actually  finished  two  dissertaiioMS,  but  con- 
cluded, after  ap  unsMCces^ful  search^  that  they  had  disappeared  in 
the  confusion  of  his  papers. 

Todd's  Life  of  Milton  is  rendered  valuable  by  the  laboriously 
collected  information  which  it  contains.  He  offisrs  tlie  account 
of  the  poet's  life,  to  borrow  his  own  words,  "  with  tbe  utmost 
deference/'  assuring  the  reader,  however^  that  the  materials  ''  are 
drawn  froui  authentic  sources,'^  The  memoir  was  undertaken, 
mojieover,  principally  with  o  view  of  weaving  in  some  new  anec* 
xlotes  relating  to  Milton's  friends,  his  worics,  and  the  times  ia 
whieh  he  lived.  So  mucli  humility  is  rarely,  at  least  in  our  day, 
.the  companion  of  so  much  merit.  Mr.  Todd  would,  perhaps^ 
have  been  more  popular,  had  he. been  less  bountiful  in  the  use  of 
his  large,  stores  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  which  tend  ratlier  to 
crush  tlie  delicate  beauties  of  poetry,  than  to  invest  tliem  with  any 
alluring  and  comely  ornaments.  But  learning  does  not  very 
frequently  employ  tast^  as  her  scribe;  and  her  manuscripts,  which 
if  written  m  a  fairer  hand  would  have  been  received  into  every 
house,  are  copsaquently  not  seldom  confined  to  tlie  solitude  of 
/the  studious  scholar.  The  elegance  of  Heyue  has  certainly  gone 
as  /ar  towards  pi^rji^tuatiog  his  reputation  as  his  scholarship. 
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Aiiet  Todd  we  may  menUon  Sjmmons,  in  whom  Milton  fouad 
a  champion  willing  and  ardent  to  avenge  the  puritan  upon  bis 
enemy  Johnson.  It  may  be  affirmed  of  Symmons,  that  he  sur- 
passed Johnson  in  the  fury  of  his  political  animosities  and  the 
intemperate  spirit  of  his  partizanship.  He  descants  upon  Mil* 
ton's  love  of  liberty  with  the  tone  and  energy  of  a  leader  of  the 
great  unwashed  haranguing  the  ten  thousand  of  the  Birmingham 
democracy.  In  the  estimation  of  Symmoos,  the  Paradise  Lost 
would  have  been  a  far  less  beautiful  composition  if  the  author 
had  been  a  tory.  In  the  preface  to  the  life  of  the  worthy  doctor 
he  glories  to  profess  himself  a  whig,  and  declares  that  truth,  reli- 
gious, morale  and  political,  is  alone  what  he  professes  to  pursue, 
and  if,  he  continues,  he  fancied  this  prime  object  of  his  regard  to 
be  by  the  side  of  the  mufti,  or  the  grand  lama,  of  the  wiM 
demagogues  of  Athens,  or  the  ferocious  tribunes  of  Rome,  he  is 
ready  to  recognize  and  embrace  her.  We  believe  this  is  the 
orthodox  creed  of  a  political  Quixote.  Why  any  man  should 
glory  in  belonging  to  any  individual  sect  or  party,  or  why  he  is  to 
turn  renegado  merely  because  he  fancies  he  sees  truth  by  die  side 
of  the  mufti,  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  our  inability  to  assign 
any  reason.  Truth  abideth  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  the  feet 
of  the  bigoted  of  either  party,  and  even  in  her  hourly  ministra- 
tions in  the  public  streets  of  our  cities,  and  in  the  turmoil  and 
misery  of  this  actual  life,  she  is  to  be  seen  only  by  eyes  which 
have  been  purged  by  a  divine  influence  from  the  mist  spread  over 
them.  By  the  genuine  christian  and  the  honest  patriot  alone  is 
her  presence  recognised  in  the  calmness  and  ambrosial  beauty  of 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  her. 

In  the  opinion  of  Symmons,.the  Memoir  of  Johnson  is  a  bio- 
graphical libel ;  and  Hayiey,  for  his  impertinence  in  presuming 
to  suppose  his  friend  Cowper's  Version  of  Milton's  Latin  Poems 
superior  to  the  doctor's,  is  rarely  mentioned  in  any  terms  save  of 
obloquy  and  reproof.  But  not  contented  with  setting  forth  tl  ay- 
ley's  want  of  judgment,  he  hints  very  intelligibly  at  certain  improve- 
ments which  his  (Dr.  Symnions's)  Translation  had  suggested  to 
Hayiey,  and  which  the  poet  of-Eartham  did  not  hesitate  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  version  of  Cowper.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  doctor's 
Translation  appeared  about  two  years  before  Cowper's,  with  the 
exception  of  the  specimens  published  in  Hayley's  Life  of  Milton, 
and  if  we  add  to  this  the  inferiority  of  the  author  of  the  Task, 
in  a  poetical  sense,  to  the  author  of  the  present  Life  of  Milton, 
the  solution  of  the  question  will  be  very  easy !  William  Cowper 
was  one  of  the  most  placable  of  God's  creatures,  and  yet  of  a 
truth  this  Life  of  Symmons  would  have  awakened  his  anger 
somewhat  1     Dr.  Symmons,  it  has  been  seen^  is^  no  admirer  of 
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Dr.  Johnton,  but  while  s^ieering'at  hid  politic^',  h^  manifests  no 
indisposition  to  take  as  much  as  possible  of  his  st^le  and  manner. 
The  Rambler's  Iron  Mace^  which  was  so  accursed  a  weapon 
when  employed  with  aU  the  giant  strength  of  its  owner  in  dealin|r 
destruction  upon  the  head  of  a  martyr- whig,  becomes  a  consecrated 
instrument  when  performing  a  like  friendly  office  upon  the  hea4 
of  a  tory*  But  Symmons's  mace  is  a  counterfeit.  He  is  no 
more  like  Johnson,  the  very  construction  of  whose  sentences  h^ 
sedulously  imitates,  than  a  certain  creature^  more  particularly 
mentioned  in  one  of  JEsop's  fables,  to  the  nobler  animal  which 
it  sought  to  resemble.  Dr.  Symmons  bears  about  the  same  pro- 
:portion  (mentally)  to  Samuel  Johnson  a?  the  traveller  who  sits  on 
;the  nose  of  Jain  Boromeo  does  to  that  gigantic  statue* 

We  know  not  any  accomplishment  more  difficult  of  attainment 
4han  a  graceful  and  gently  flowing  style,  and   yet  few  things 
appear  easier  to  the  hasty  and  unphilosophical  inquirer.     Of 
course,  the  importance  of  the  acquirement  is  far  greater  in  some 
.cases  than  in  others.     The  novelist  may,  in  some  measure,  atone 
for  the  errors  of  his  style  by  the  vigour  and  freshness  of*  his  ch«^ 
ractcfrs,  and  the  poet,  by  the  warm  and  .beautiful  colours  of  hi^ 
fancy;  for,in  a  .novel  we  do  not  so  much  regard  the  manner  aa 
the  matter;  we  think  rather  what  Corporal  Trim  says;^  than  how 
he  saysi  it;  and  in  the  poem  it  is  rather  the  thought  than  the  ex- 
pression which  engages  our  admiration,      But  in  a  biographer 
the  style  js  •  every  thing,  next  to  industry  and  honesty  it  is  the 
endowment  most  imperatively  demanded.     Ordinary  writers  are 
Jike  ordinary  women;  they  cannot  afford  to  be  plain  and  simple; 
as  it  is  true  beauty  only  in  a  woman  which  needs  no  adornment^ 
so  in  an  author  it  is  true  genius  alone  which  permits  the  use  of  a 
quiet  and  unpretending  style.   These  remarks  are  suggested  to  us 
by  Dr.  Symmons's  Life  of  Milton.     He  imitates  Johnson,  and, 
Jike  most  of  the  tribe,  succeeds  in  copying  all*  the  defects  and  few 
of  the;beauties:  he  finds  the  language  of  his  master  rushing  along 
in  a  full  and  sometimes  magnificent  torrent,  and  concludes  imme- 
diately, that  nothing  can  be  good  which  is  not  great.  Accordingly, 
^n  .his^  Life  of  Milton,  he  seems  continually  talking  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice ;  few  things  are  said  as  they  ought  to  be  said,  but  the 
simplest  and  most  self-obvious  circumstance  is  announced  like 
an  eastern  satrap,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets — one  or  two  in- 
stances will  suffice.     The  doctor  wishes  to  say  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain at  wha(  period  the  idea  of  the  Paradise  Lost  was  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  Milton,  and  he  expresses  it  thus  :  "  It  is  uncertain 
in  what  happy  moment  he  determined  on  assigning  to  the  Parar 
dise  Lost  the  honour  of  being  his  chief  work,  and  of  placing  this 
^ivine  theme  upon  the  summit. of  the  Roman  niount."-^p.  527f 
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And  again,  the  hours  when  the  poet's  genius  flowed  tvith  ^ 
greatest  freedom  are  **  luminous  moments/'  glowing  **  with  cflt 
tacious  splendour/'-^p.  546.  And  in  another  place  we  are  re- 
presented as  having  gained  by  Milton's  controversial  writiogp 
"  the  spectacle  of  a  magnificent  mind  in  a  new  course  of  actioo, 
throwing  its  roaring  fulness  over  a  ntrange  country!*  &c. 

We  are  actuated  by  no  motive  save  that  of  honourable  criticism 
in  these  observations :  Dr.  Symmons's  Life  of  Milton  Is  a  work  of 
considerable  pretension,  and  characterised  throughout  by  a  moat 
polemical  spirit*  To  say  that  Dr.Symmons  is  a  man  of  talent  and 
a  scholar,  is  only  to  say  that  these  qualifications  ought  to  have  been 
more  carefully  employed.  The  terms  in  which  be  speaks  of  bis 
son  and  daughter,  unhappily  removed  from  him  in  the  spring  of 
life,  prove  the  author  to  be  an  amiable  and  affectionate  parent; 
-we  wish  the  language  which  he  applies  to  his  political  and  lit^ 
rary  opponents  would  enable  us  to  add  to  this  the  merit  of  being 
an  able  and  impartial  biographer. 

These  irregular  and  cursory  remarks  have  brought  us  to  Mr. 
Mitford's  Memoir,  of  which  he  informs  us  the  works  of  Toland, 
together  with  those  of  Philips  and  Wood,  have  formed  the  basis. 

**  After  being  indebted  to  them  for  the  necessarv  facts^**  observes  the 
Ivriter,  *'  and  tor  occasional  expressions,  the  remanider  of  the  narrative 
hai  been  the  result  of  my  own  inquiries,  and  formed  from  the  con- 
clusions of  my  own  judgment.  To  the  poetry  of  Milton,  from  my  ear- 
liest youth  down  to  the  commencing  autumn  of  my  life,  I  have  ever 
looked  with  a  reverence  and  a  k>ve  not  easily  to  be  surpassed }  for  the 
sentiments  adopted  and  avowed  by  him  on  the  great  and  complicated 
questions  of  oiviL  liberty  and  political  rights  I  have,  as  becomes  my  situa- 
tion, and  is  suitable  to  the  habits  of  my  miod^  ei^pressed  myself  with 
that  temperance  of  opinion  and  moderation  of  language,  which  can  alone 
expect  to  conciliate  attention  or  to  demand  respect.** 

When  we  read  these  introductory  remarks  we  confess  we  au« 
gured  well  of  the  following  pages,  and  our  augury  has  beea 
iaiccompltshed.  It  has  been  frequently  said,  (and  with  how  nrndi 
truth !)  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  but  with  respect  to  the 
present  Memoir,  we  are  inclined  to  reverse  the  protest*  If  Mr. 
Mitford's  Life  of  the  Poet  had  been  longer  it  would  have  been 
better;  although  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  entirely  omitted  to 
notice  any  interesting  circumstance  in  Milton's  history,  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  objected,  that  many  things  which  demanded 
patient  investigation  are  passed  over  in  too  rapid  a  manner. 
These  defects  evidently  arise  not  from  the  inability- or  ne^igence 
of  the  editor,  but  from  the  confined  limits  allotted  to  him. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
analysts  of  the  Life  of  Milton.     He  was  educated^  it  is  well 
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known^  for  the  Churchy  to  which  his  earlier  feelings  appear  to 
have  inclined  him ;  Dn  Newton,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  an 
opinion,  that  his  prejudices  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
were  very  early  formed.  To  us  it  seems  idle  to  inquire  whether 
his  objections  arose  from  a  dislike  to  the  Church  and  her 
di#ciphne,  or  the  aversion  he  afterwards  manifested  so  strongly  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Episcopacy.  His  own  obscure  and  eni^ 
matical  explanation  of  the  circumstance  would  support  the  hypo- 
thesis both  of  Newton  and  Johnson. 

^*  *  By  the  intention/  he  says,  '  of  my  parents  and  friends  I  was 
destinen  of  a  child  to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  in  mine  own  resolu- 
tions. Till  coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what 
tyranny  had  invaded  the  Church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must 
subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a 
conseienoe  that  he  would  relish,  he  must  either  straight  peijure  or  split 
bis  faith;  1  thought  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  Ibe 
sacred  office  of  ipeakingy  bought  and  began  with  servitude  and  for* 
swearing/  *' 

In  this  passage  he  evidently  alludes  to  the  subscription  to  the 
Articles,  at  well  as  to  canonical  obedience;  we  see  cause  of 
rej<Mcing  rather  of  regret  in  the  determination  of  Milton  not  to 
enter  the  Ministry^  The  Church  already  possessed  a  noble 
company.  The  recondite  and  logical  learning  of  Bishop  Hall 
required  no  assistance  even  from  the  powerful  and  affluent  mind 
of  Milton.  If  he  had  entered  the  Church,  it  may  not  be  assert*- 
ing  too  much  to  say  that  he  would  never  have  been  the  Immortal 
Poet  of  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit,  which  was  con- 
tinually lifting  him  up  above  the  tumults  of  politics  and  party 
into  the  golden  empyrean  of  the  imagination,  would  have  burst 
forth  in  fiery  indignation  against  the  beleaguers  of  the  Holy 
Temple  and  the  scorners  of  God's  Anointed.  But  the  fact  was, 
and  It  deserves  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  Milton  at  no  period 
entertained  any  decided  or  firmly  grounded  religious  opinion.  In 
his  boyhood^  a  lover  of  the  reformed  religion  for  which  his 
father  had  sacrificed  his  patrimony;  at  one  time  a  puritan,  at 
unother  a  Calvinist ;  now  insisting  upon  the  excellence  of  Armi- 
nius>  now  disavowing  Protestantism  altogether;  at  one  season  a 
favourer  of  the  Anabaptists,  at  another  of  the  Independents.  -He 
began  by  belonging  to  every  sect;  as  a  French  writer  has  cleverly 
said,  and  ended  by  belonging  to  none.  Pr.  Newton  believes 
him  to  have  been  a  quietist  with  the  interior  of  religion,  although 
paying  so  little  regard  to  the  exterior.  That  he  grew  old  with* 
out  any  visible  worship  is  unfortunately  true.  His  own  opinioii 
of  prayer  ip  the  Jcanoclasiee  is  very  singular,  and  /urnishds  a 
commentary  upon  his  own  life.    '*  I  believe,"  he  says,  ^'  that  God 
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18  no  more  moved  with  a  prayer  elaborately  penned*  than  men 
truly  charitable  are  moved  with  the  penned  speech  of  a  beggar." 
This  was,  of  course,  a  blow  aimed  at  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Johnson  has  beautifully  remarked  in  his 
Life  of  Milton,  that  '*  to  be  of  no  Church  is  dangerous.^  A  life 
like  Milton's,  in  which  a  portion  of  every  day  was  passed  in  tbe 
contemplation  of  intellectual  beauty  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, might  well  be  called  a  **  perpetual  prayer ;"  from  his  lips 
the  offerings  of  gratitude  and  praise  ascended  to  the  Throne  of 
Thrones ;  from  his  lodging  in  St.  Bride's  Court,  with  as  much 
fervour  and  holiness  as  in  the  solemn  and  majestic  gloom  of  a 
Cathedral.  Pure  religion  and  piety,  we  are  well  aware,  are 
dependent  upon  no  place  or  circumstance.  Every  patch  of  grass 
by  the  road- side,  every  green  field,  and  every  wild  and  solitary 
dingle,  is  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Almighty.  Wherever 
the  wandering*  foot  of  man  may  penetrate,  on  the  mountain  top  or 
in  the  forest  glen,  where  no  sound  is  heard  save  the  bee  bustling 
among  the  lily-bells  by  the  hedge-rows,  and  the  linnet  making  the 
thickly-woven  leaves  to  rustle  with  its  dancing  feet, — there,  even 
there,  the  pilgrim  may  bend  his  knee  and  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
with  a  certain  belief,  that  He,  who  neither  dreameth  nor  slum* 
bereth,  will  accept  his  supplication — all  this  has  been,  and  will 
be  again !  But  all  men  are  not  endowed  with  the  spirit  which 
dw^t  in  Milton*  If  every  Church  through  the  land  had  been 
destroyed,  he  would  still  have  continued  to  pour  out  the  song  of 
praise  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  heart*  If  the  Bible  itself 
had  become  a  sealed  book,  he  would  have  preserved  a  transcript 
in  bis  memory. 

To  Milton,  therefore,  the  want  of  any  particular  form  of 
worship  was  probably  not  injurious,  but  so  far  as  his  example  has 
been  instanced  as  an  authority  for  others,  to  contemn  the  ordinary 
solemnities  of  religion  as  an  unnecessary  pageant,  his  conduct  is 
to  be  regretted.  Religion,  it  has  been  finely  said  by  our  greatest 
moralist,  of  which  the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated 
pnly  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind, 
unless  it  be  invigorated  and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinary 
stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example. 

The  memory  is  tenacious  least  of  all  of  the  pure  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  first  thing  which  the  child  forgets  in  the 
afternoon,  is  the  chapter  he  has  read  in  the  morning*  We  speak 
generally,  of  course,  and  not  individually.  Our  intercourse  with 
the  world  naturally  tends  to  deprive  our  hearts  of  their  primitive 
purity.  We  need  not,  indeed,  become  gamblers  or  libertines,  or 
wanton  despisers  of  any  sacred  commandments,  but  by  gradations 
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almost  imperceptible^  the  beauty  of  our  feelings  will  be  worn 
away. 

If  we  carry  a  garland  of  flowers,  gathered  only  an  hour  before, 
and  still  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  along  the  crowded 
street  of  a  city,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  the  silver  dew  has 
been  dried  up,  and  the  bloom  rubbed  from  the  leaf.  Religion, 
whose  rewards  are  so  dimly  descried  by  the  mortal  eye,  hat 
to  contest  the  superiority  with  temporal  aggrandisement  and 
present  glory,  whose  treasures  are  distinctly  visible,  and  whose 
rewards  are  immediate  and  magnificent.  Even  the  long-watciv* 
ing  and  stedfast  eye  of  the  Christian  pilgrim  will  sometimes  in* 
voluntarily  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  crystal 
towers  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  beheld  gleaming  with  a  faint  and 
nncertain  lustre  over  the  distant  horizon,  and  rest  in  momentary 
admiration  upon  the  golden  cities  which  the  Tempter  has  spread 
around.  Never,  then,  let  us  plead  the  example  of  Milton  in 
excuse  of  our  non-attendance  upon  the  duties  of  the  Sabbatb* 
Let  the  evening  of  the  Saturday  find  us  lying  down  like  tired 
wanderers  at  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Temple.  For  our  own  part, 
we  may  aflirm  with  all  humility,  that  we  never  entered  a  place  of 
worship  without  feeling  a  quiet  and  delightful  serenity  diffused 
over  our  senses,  like  a  traveller  who  suddenly  turns  away  from  the 
burning  and  dusty  road,  into  the  cool  and  refreshing  shadows  of 
the  forest.  The  animosities  of  our  heart,  and  the  evil-prompting 
of  our  passions,  (and  who  shall  say  that  from  these  temptations 
he  is  exempted?)  rapidly  die  away,  and  we  walk  out  into  th^ 
business  and  tumult  of  life  with  our  heart  invigorated,  and  our 
love  of  piety  renewed  and  strengthened.  God  is  of  a  truth,  atf 
Jeremy  Taylor  has  nobly  said,  included  in  no  place,  not  bound 
with  cords,  not  divided  into  parts,  not  changeable  into  several 
shapes,  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  his  present  power  and  his 
never  absent  nature.  We  may,  indeed,  imagine  Him  to  be  as  the 
air  and  the  sea,  and  "  we  all  enclosed  in  his  circle,  wrapped  up  in 
the  lap  of  his  infinite  nature."  Let  us,  therefore,  pray  by  the 
bank-side,  and  in  the  fragrant  grass,  standing  and  walking,  and 
sitting  down,  for  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  ought  to  be  as  a  lyre, 
whose  music  is  never  silent ;  but  let  us  remember,  in  the  words 
of  that  glorious  Divine  from  whom  we  have  quoted,  that  though 
"  God  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  meet  his  saints," — yet  that  God's 
''  usual  way  is  to  be  present  in  those  places  where  his  servants 
are  appointed  ordinarily  to  meet." 

Let  us  return  to  Milton.  The  celebrated  Treatise  of  Theo- 
logy, discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  the  year  1823,  has 
furnished  some  interesting  evidence  of  the  state  of  Milton's  mind 
towards  the  conclusion  of  bis  life.     Bishop  Sumner  has  pointed 
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out,  in  his  preface  to  the  treatise,  the  passage  in  the  Paradiao 
Lost  where  the  language  of  Milton  respecting  the  Trinity  may  be 
seen.^  We  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  the  Son  of 
Godf  in  the  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine  for  a  curious  commen* 
tary  upon  these  passages.  Tiiat  the  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine is  genuine,  we  have,  notwithstanding  the  dissentient  opinion 
of  the  learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  very  fair  right  to  conclude. 
That  a  treatise  of  Divinity  was  composed  by  the  poet  is  attested 
by  Toland,  and  we  learn  from  Aubrey  that  the  manuscript  re«- 
mained  in  the  hands  of  Mr*  Skinner*  It  was  afterwards  deli* 
vered  by  Daniel  Skinner,  the  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, together  with  Milton's  State  Letters,  into  the  hands  of 
Elzevir,  with  a  view  to  their  publication  at  Amsterdam.  Etseyir^ 
who  was  naturally  alarmed  at  the  tenets  inculcated  by  the  poet'a 
writings,  declined  printing  them ;  and  a  message  which  Skinner 
received  from  Dr.  Barrow,  then  Master  of  Trinity  College,  for- 
bidding him,  on  pain  of  losing  his  fellowship,  to  publish  any 
MSi  injurious  to  the  Church  or  State,  effectually  precluded  any 
further  efforts  on  his  part.  When  he  returned  to  England,  h^ 
bad  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Joseph  William* 
son,  and  upon  this  circumstance  is  founded  the  supposition  of 
his  having  then  relinquished  the  manuscripts*  It  will  be  remem« 
bered,  that  when  this  Treatise  was  discovered,  in  1823,  the  name 
of  Milton  was  found  affixed  to  it* 

"Of  this  treatise/'  says  Mr.  Mitford,  ''  it  is  by  all  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  written  with  a  calm  and  conscientious  desire  for  truth,  like  thai 
of  a  man  who  had  forgotten  or  dismissed  the  favourite  animosities  of  his 
youth,  and  who  had  retired  within  himself,  in  the  dignity  of  age,  to  em-* 
ploy  the  unimpaired  energies  of  liis  intellect  on  the  most  important  and 
awful  subject  of  inquiry.  The  haughtiness  of  his  temper,  the  fierceness 
of  bis  9Corn^  tbe  defiance  of  bis  manner,  bis  severe  ana  stoical  pride,  are 
no  longer  seen.  He  approaches  tbe  book  of  God  with  an  bumble  and 
reverential  feeling ;  and  with  such  a  disposition '  of  piety  united  to  so 
powerful  an  intellect,  and  such  immense  stores  of  learning,  who  would 
not  have  expected  to  have  seen  the  *  star-bright  form  of  truth*  appear 
fronli  Out  tbe  cloud ;  but  wherever  we  look  tbe  pride  of  man's  heart  19 
lowered,  and  tbe  weakness  of  humanity  displayed.  -  With  all  -his  great 
qualifications  for  the  removal  of  error  and  the  discoveiy  of  truth  he 
failed.  His  views  appear  too  exalted,  and  his  creed  too  abstract  and 
imaginative  for  general  use.  Tbe  religion  which  he  sought  was  one 
that  was  not  to  be  attached  to  any  particular  church,  to  be  grounded  ou 
any  settled  articles  of  belief,  to  be  adorned  with  any  exteiiial  ceremonies^ 
or  to  be  illustrated  by  any  stated  forms  of  prayer.  It  was  to  dwell  alone 
in  its  holy  meditations,  cloistered  from  the  public  gaze,  and  secluded 

■  ■■■■»■,  ■-■!  M     I    III  lilllll w    ■■■■!■■■■     ■■I^^M.^ ■   ■■■■■■■.^11*— ^^M^^,      II  I  iifci^— — ,^M  I.         M      ..■,       .     »■        .  I,  .^.^rnrnm,  —  — 

♦  Paradise  Ust,  lib.  iii.  v.  64,  138,  140.  S05,  350, 384,  415,  603,  605,  719,  720; 
lib.  ▼!.  V.  676,  884 ;  Wh.  x»  v.  63,  67$  BS,  $U, 
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within  the  himiUer  sanctuary  of  the  adoring  heart*  If  the  belieTer  fell 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  attach  himsdf  to  any  particular  church,  that  church 
was  Co  be  unconnected  with  the  state.  The  ministers^  if  such  were 
necessary,  were  to  be  unpensioned,,  perhaps  unpaid  by  their  congrega- 
tions. The  sacraments  were  to  be  administered,  and  the  rites  of  burial 
and  baptism  performed  by  private  and  laick  hands.  Instead  of  receiving 
instruction  from  the  preacher^  each  individual^  even  the  weakest,  accord* 
ing  to  tbe  measure  or  his  ffifts,  might  instruct  and  exhort  his  brethren. 
The  opinions  advanced  in  this  work  differ,  not  only  widely  from  those  of 
tbe  Cburcb  of  England,  but  from  all  the  sectarian  churches  that  ekisli 
With  regard  to  his  tbedogical  tenets,  the  most  remarkable  are  tboM 
which  he  arows  on  what  is  called  the  anthropopathy  of  God  |  attributiog 
to  God  a  spirit  human  passions,  and  a  human  form.  If.  (he  says)  God 
habitually  assigns  to  himself  the  members  and  form  of  a  man,  whv 
should  we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he  attributes  to  himself } ' 

We  must  break  in  upon  Mr.  Mitford's  clear  explanntion  of  Mil* 
ton's  beliefi  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  Bentiments  there 
advanced.  With  respect  to  the  style  and  spirit  of  this  treatise,  we 
are  willing  to  allow  that  they  are  usually  mild  and  conciliatory » 
But  we  cannot  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Mitford  in  thinking  it 
totally  free  from  Sectarian  jealousy,  or  with  Bishop  Sumner,  in 
saying  that  scarcely  a  sentence  will  be  found  in  which  local  or 
temporary  interests  can  be  suspected  of  having  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  author.  There  is  certainly  no  violent  attack  upon' 
episcopacy,  no  ingenious  invective  upon  the  royalists,  launched 
under  covert  of  an  observation  upon  covejiants.  Archbishop 
Laud's  tyranny,  and  King  Charles's  despotism,  are  alike  passed 
over ;  yet  occasionally  a  glimmer-^a  sudden  flash-^breaks  up 
from  the  embers  of  his  mouldering  animosities,  which  shows  they 
were  not  altogether  extinguished.  In  the  chapter  C^f  Particular 
Churches,  for  instance,  he  cannot  resist  a  fling  at  tbe  ministry. 
**  What  are  we  to  think,  then,  of  the  faith  of  those  whom  I  have 
so  often  heard  exclaiming^  in  the  language  of  unbelief,  '  If  you 
take  avvay  the  church  revenues  you  destroy  the  gospel.'  Hence," 
he  continues, ''  to  exact  or  bargain  for  tithes,  or  other  stipendiary 
payments  under  the  gospel,  to  extort  them  from  the  flock  under 
the  alleged  authority  of  civil  edicts,  or  to  have  recourse  to  eivtl 
actions  and  legal  processes  for  the  recovery  of  allowances  purely 
ecclesiastical^  is  the  part  of  wolves  rather  than  of  ministers  of  ihe 
gospel."  And  he  refers  to  the  Actsof  the  Apostles,  c.  xxv.SOi  and 
seems  fully  satisfied  that  the  warning  against  '^  the  grievous 
wolves,"  which  St.  Paul  addressed  to  the  Elders  at  Ephesus, 
applies  with  perfect  truth  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land !  Bishop  Sumner  has  noticed  a  similar  sentiment  in  Para- 
dise Lost.     Lib.  xii.  v.  508. 

'•  Wolves  shall  succeed  for  treachery,  grievous  wolves." 
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And  ill  the  Considerations  on  the  likeliest  meahs  of  removing' 
hirelings^  &c.  and  in  the  (lis^ory  of  Britain,  this  favourite  expres- 
sion is  discovered. 

The  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  illustrate  his  singular  attribution 
of  human  passion  and  a  human  form  to  God,  is  equally  extraordi- 
nary.- ''  We  do  not  say  that  God  is  in  fashion  like  unto  man  in  alt 
his  parts  and  niembers«  but  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to 
kuowy  he  is  of  that  form  which  he  attributes  to  himself  in  the 
sacred  writings.*'  A  human  form  must  be  composed  of  members^ 
qtnd  it  is  n9  longer  human  than  when  so  composed*  Neither  does 
the  Deity  attribute  tp  himself  any  certain  form  iu  the  sacred 
writings.  **  The  Liord  came  down  upon  Sinai  in  thunder  and  in 
fire,  and  the  mountains  bowed  beneath  him ;"  but  in  what  form 
or  fashion  did  he  come?  Job  heard  the  rushing  of  a  mighty 
whirlwind,  and  a  voice  speaking  in  the  midst — but  unto  what  may 
^'e  liken  him  who  spoke  in  the  whirlwind  ?  When  any  exj»re8*» 
sions  are  used  in  the  Scriptures  indicative  of  a  particiil^r  form^ 
assumed  by  the  Deity,  they  are  of  course  employed  to  mak^  the 
revelations  of  the  divine  will  intelligible  to  our  understanding* 
They  speak  ''  to  us  through  analogy.'^ 

The  pride  of  reason,  though  disclaimed  by  Milton,  it  has  beea. 
Vij'ell  remarked  bv  Dr.  Channing,  formed  a  principal  ingredient  m 
his  character.  He  had  erected  an  image  of  intellectual  excellence, 
^s  he  supposed,  and  he  worshipped  it.  How  far  bis  theological 
opinions  might  have  beep  modified  by  the  learning  and  argument 
pf  Bull  and  Waterland,  or  his  political  theories  by  the  calmer  and 
i;npre  practicable  systems  of  Somers  and  Locke,  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  determine*  Our  own  hopes  are  not  very  sanguine  on  this 
pointy  although  we  know  that  a  different  opinion  has  been  enter-^ 
tained  by  many  learned  men.  Milton  delighted  to  apparel  his 
mind  in  the  panoply  of  his  own  wisdom.  While  be  expected  every 
one  to  listen  to  him,  he  manifested  very  little  courtesy  towards 
the  wishes  or  inclinations  of  others. 

Milton  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  published  his  Tractate 
on  Educationf  and  the  Areopagitica,  or  speech  for  the  liberty  ot 
unlicensed  printing.  We  shall  begin  with  the  Tractate  on  £du«* 
cation. 

That  he  who  had  already  proved  himself  a  visionary  ia  religioa 
^nd  politics  should  carry  the  same  dreaming  enthusiasm  into  a 
system  of  education  is  perfectly  natural.  Accordingly  his  scheme 
of  education  is  a  beautiful  and  fleeting  dres|m,  as  impalpable  ta 
the  plastic  fingers  of  the  politician  as  the  earlier  and  equally 
splendid  visionings  of  Plato.  His  idea  of  the  object  of  learning 
is  sublime.  He  considers  the  end  of  learning  to  consist  *'  in  the 
repairing  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to  know  God 
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dright,  and  out  of  that  knoivledge  to  love  him,  to  imitate  him,  to 
be  like  him»  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of 
true  virtue^  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of  faith; 
makes  up  the  highest  perfection."  If  Plato  had  lived  in  the  days 
of  Milton,  and  under  the  same  dispensation,  he  would  have 
written  thus* 

The  system  which  Milton  proposed  was  "  the  likest  he  could 
find  by  reading  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pytha* 
gorasy  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,"  out  of  which 
so  maoy  illustrious  poets  and  princes  and  historians  proceeded. 
We  kno.w  not  if  the  circumstance  has  been  noticed,  but  it  is 
rather  singular  that  Milton,  whose  hatred  of  individual  power 
(except  in  his  own  person)  was  so  bitter,  should  have  invested  the 
government  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  and  servants,  of 
whom  his  establishment  was  to  be  composed,  in  the  person  of 
pne»  As  in  the  ancient  Palsestra,  the  education  of  the  body 
was  insisted  on  equally  with  that  of  the  mind.  A  knowledge  of 
the  exact  use  of  the  weapon,**  to  guard,  to  strike  safely  with  edge 
or  point,"  is  scarcely  of  inferior  importance  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  politics  of  Aristotle  and  the  philosophy  of  Lucretius; 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  **  locks  and  grips  of  wrest-* 
ling,"  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  study  of  Virgil  and  Socrates.  * 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  originator  of  such  a  system  describe  it  as 
tedious  at  the  first  ascent, even  while  declaring  it  to  be  *'  so  smooth, 
so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on 
every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  could  not  be  more  charm* 
ing."  But  perhaps  the  most  romantic  idea  was  the  introduction 
of  solemn  music  between  the  out  of  door  amusements  (thef 
gripittgs  and  cuttings  already  mentioned)  and  the  season  appointed 
for  refreshment.  Not  the  **  Ay rie- Burgomasters"  of  that  Plato 
whom  he  so  desired  to  unsphere,  could  have  imagined  any  thing 
more  unearthly  than  this.*  Even  the  rewards  and  ordinary  recrea^ 
tions  were  to  partake  of  the  stately  Attic  character,  and  to  be' 
fashioned  as  much  as  possible  after  the  Model  of  the  Grecian 
masters*  In  his  school,  as  in  his  republic,  Milton  legislated  only 
for  persons  like  himself. 

The  existence  of  a  class  of  beings,  differing  from  him  in  cha-* 
racter  and  sentiment,  seems  never  to  have  been  remembered,  or 
remembered  only  to  be  despised.  The  course  of  education  is  not 
adapted  to  the  varieties  of  talent  and  capability,  but  every  boy  is 
to  be  a  Socrates  or  a  Tully  in  spite  of  nature.  Milton,  never- 
theless, was  so  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  his  scheme,  that 
if  he  had  possessed  the  power,  it  would  have  been  instantly  and 
generally  carried  into  execution.  By  degrees  what  a  dhahge 
would  have  been  worked  in  our  habits  and  customs.    Instead  of 
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the  **  royal  Hamlet''  and  the  gentle  lady  ''  married  io  the  Moor. 
we  ihould  have  listened  to  the  conplainingfl  of  the  chained 
nuetheusy  and  have  had  our  eje«  delighted  with  the  choral  aolem-* 
nities  of  the  GBdipus  and  the  Antigone.  We  should  not  have 
required  a  royal  academy  for  our  paintert,  for  their  works  would 
have  been  exhibited  like  those  of  Apelles  and  his  illustrious  con* 
temporaries  before  the  assembled  multitudes,  and  a  modem  Athens 
would  speedily  have  arisen  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames^ 

Cowley's  proposition  for  the  advancement  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy partakes  largely  of  the  visionary  nature  of  Milton.  The 
objects  which  were  particularly  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
professorsi  were  among  the  most  interesting  and  obscure  that 
could  be  selected*  ^Ine  ingenious  poet  enumerates  them  wttit 
singular  felicity  of  language. 

"  1.  To  weighs  examine,  and  prove  all  things  of  nature  delivered  to 
HI  by  former  ages  i  to  detect,  explode^  and  strike  a  censure  through  all 
false  monies  with  which  the  world  hat  been  paid  and  cheated  so  iong^ 
and  to  set  the  mark  of  the  Coll.  upon  all  true  coins,  that  they  may  pass 
hereafter  without  any  farther  trial*  2»  To  recover  the  lost  iDVentionsr 
andj  as  it  were^  drowned  lands  of  the  ancients*  3*  To  improve  all  the 
arts  which  we  now  havei    And  lastly,  to  discover  those  wnich  we  have 


not,** 


This  would  be  excellent  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  impossible. 
We  must  look  to  humbler  individuals  and  less  imaginative  minds 
^or  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  From  John  Milton  and 
Abraham  Cowley  we  shall  obtain  nothing  but  dreams^ 

Our  space  declines  unfortunately  much  faster  than  our  subject,, 
and  we  hasten  to  offer  a  few  brief  observations  upon  Milton'a 
political  character*  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Milton*  in  common 
with  many  other  illustrious  men^  to  have  his  name  and  principles 
used  to  sanction  crime  and  rebellion.  The  republicanism  of 
Milton  was  the  republicanism  of  a  poet..  His  political  life  was 
a  pilgrimage  to  a  purer  and  more  ennobled  state  of  being,  to 
which  the  phantom  light  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  temperament 
led  him  on.  The  liberty  he  worshipped  Mras  the  liberty  of  thei 
soul.  In  the  AreopagUica  he  affirms  boldly,  that  '^  when  com^ 
plaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and.  speedily  reformed, 
the  utmost  of  civil  liberty  is  attained  that  wise  men  look  for/' 
He  would  have  scorned  the  noisonie  atmosphere  of  a  mob^govern^ 
meat.  Milton  was  too  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  world 
not  to  recollect  that  the  most  terrible  tyranny  is  that  of  the 
multitude.  His  beloved  Greece  would  have  furnished  him  witti> 
an  example*  With  Pericles  departed  the  spirit  of  Athenian  free- 
dom, and  a  wild  and  hot-blooded  demogism,  generated  by  the 
pestilential  passions  of  a  dissolute  democraoy,  arose  in  its  places 
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Cicturo  traced  the  decline  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  licentiotis 
character  of  her  political  aMemblies,  caneionum  trnmotUrata  liber^ 
taie  concidiise.  Liberty,  that  golden  emanation  of  the  soul  of 
man^  so  beautiful  yet  so  evatiescent  in  its  colours,  was  dispersed 
like  a  vapour  before  the  whirlwind  of  popular  tumult.  The  death 
of  Pericles  was  a  signal  to  all  the  daring  and  reckless  revolution* 
ists  of  the  time*  I'hen  sprung  up  a  ferocious  desire  of  change 
in  the  legislative  body,  and  a  hatred  of  established  institutions 
among  the  people*  They  esteeiped  the  contempt  of  the  laws— 
liberty,  and  an  universal  equality  the  only  national  happiness. 
Eloquence  became  a  prostitute  in  the  hands  of  Cleon,  that  ^ra* 
titsimus  adulator  of  the  people,  and  men  to  whom  the  Athenians 
would  have  hesitated  to  intrust  their  private  property,  were  pro« 
moted  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and  invested  with  the  govern* 
ment  and  disposal  of  the  revenues* 

If  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  had  been  temporarily  seduced 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superior  excellence  of  a  purely 
popular  government,  the  habits  of  his  own  thought  would  have 
soon  convinced  him  of  his  error*  But  the  liberty  which  Milton 
adored  was  perpetually  united  to  right  reason,  and  from  her 
"  had  no  dividual  being/'  Dr.  Symmons  has  an  excellent  pas* 
sage  on  this  subjecti  which  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  quote. 

''  With  Milton  the  idea  of  liberty  wfts  associated  with  that  of  the 
perfection  of  his  species.  Against  tyranny  or  the  abuse  of  power^ 
Wherever  it  occtirred,  and  by  whatever  party  it  was  attempted  in  the 
church  or  state,  by  the  prelate  or  tlie  presoyter,  he  felt  himself  summoned 
to  contend.  But  sanguioe,  or  if  It  must  be  so,  rash  and  blind  as  was  his 
aflfection  for  liberty,  he  was  not  prepared  to  receive  it  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  multitude,  or  to  believe  that  what  he  considered  the  oflr« 
spring  only  of  wisdom  and  virtue  could  be  generated  by  the  ferment  of 
an  uneducated  and  unenlightened  rabble.  From  his  prose  writings  and 
bis  poemsj  passages  might  be  adduced  to  show,  that  drawing  the  just 
line  between  liberty  and  licentiousness^  he  regarded  the  latter  as  the 
ignorant  and  destructive  demand  of  the  many^  while  to  love  and  cultivate 
the  former,  is  the  privilege  of  the  favoured  and  gifted  few.  Coinciding 
With  the  sentiment  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  race  of  man,  to  ad- 
vance whose  manly  happiness  is  our  duty,  and  ought  to  be  our  endeavour, 
cannot  long  be  happy  without  virtue,  or  actively  virtuous  without  free*> 
dom,  or  securely  free  without  rational  knowledge. "-^Lj^e  of  Milton, 
p.  589' 

And  be  it  remembered  that  these  are  the  words  of  the  poet^s 
Whig-biographer.  Then  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  countenance 
and  support  conferred  by  Milton  upon  the  radicalism  and  revo- 
lutionism (if  we  may  coin  the  word)  of  the  day.  Let  us  no  more 
behold  his  sacred  name  uplifted  lilce  a  banner  before  the  intoxi* 
cated  processions  of  dtssoliUe  idlers  and  false  patriots.    Let  us 
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hear  no  more  the  Defensio  Populi  brought  forward  in  snpport  of 
Uie  vote  by  ballot  and  annual  elections*  If  Milton  erred  in  his 
opinions,  (and  in  many  instances  we  may  be  pardoned  for  think-p 
ing  that  he  did  err^)  it  was  the  error  of  judgment,  not  of  intention. 
He  loved  truth*  for  as  he  himself  finely  said,  *'  Truth  is  strong 
next  the  Almighty  !^'  If  he  was  blind  in  his  prejudices,  yet  at 
least  he  was  honest ;  if  he  eulogised  Cromwell  when  he  thought 
him  deserving  of  honour,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  remonstrate  vehe- 
mently and  fearlessly  when  he  considered  that  arch-usurper's 
conduct  altered.  Perhaps  a  nearer  analogy  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  subsists  between  the  age  of  Milton  and  our  own.  He 
lived,  as  bis  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Mitford,  eloquently  observes, 
at  a  period  when  "  men  were  busy  pulling  down  and  building  up; 
a  fermentation  was  spreading  over  the  surface  and  dissolving  the 
materials  of  society.*'  Milton  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
state  of  society  at  that  day  in  the  Areapagitica*  ^'  Behold  (he 
says)  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of  liberty, 
encompassed  and  surrounded  with  its  protection ;  the  shop  of  war 
bath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out 
the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of  belea-* 
guered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there  sitting  by  their 
studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and 
ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty, 
the  approaching  reformation."  And  who  will  deny  the  applica^ 
bility  of  this  description  to  the  present  season  ?  During  the  last 
eighteen  months,  has  not  a  deadly  blight  been  resting  on  all  the 
works  of  literature  and  art;  upon  the  poet  and  the  sculptor,  the 
historian  and  the  philosopher.  Throughout  that  period,  have  not 
the  elements  of  society,  and  all  the  pure  charities  of  life,  been 
gradually  dissolving  ?  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
dream,  and  men  behold  with  other  eyes  the  deeds  and  works  of 
their  ancestors.  When  were  men  more  busy  than  now  in  pulling 
down  and  building  up,  in  levelling  the  stateliest  structures  of  an- 
cient days  with  the  dust,  and  erecting  their  own  habitations  out 
of  the  sacred  ruins  ?  When,  we  would  inquire,  if  not  now,  was 
the  old  faith  become  a  forgotten  thing,  and  old  institutions  crum- 
bling away?  When  had  the  demon  of  lustful  appetence  and 
licentious  envy  more  ardent  worshippers,  or  when  were  his  cha« 
riot  wheels  surrounded  with  a  more  countless  multitude  of  blind 
and  infatuated  followers  ?  Fresh  thousands  are  continually  hasten- 
ing to  join  in  the  lo  Paean!  which  is  ever  ringing  up  into  the 
heavens  before  the  march  of  that  giant  intellect,  which  is  to  sub*« 
ject  the  world  to  its  domination.  Milton  grasped  at  perfection, 
but  not  at  power;  he  longed  to  pass  into  the  Canaan  which  his 
ardent  fancy  assured  him  was  to  be  found  in  a  well-regulated 
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cotnndonweaUh,  but  te  thought  not  of  the  rivers  of  milk  and  honey 
which  flowed  along  it,  so  that  the  beautiful  temple  which  he 
anxiously  prayed  to  build  for  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  been  com- 
pleted* He  would  not  have  repined,  even  though  he  had  been 
compelled  to  sit  a  blind  and  desolate  beggar  at  the  portal. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  examined  rather  minutely  the 
peculiar  style  and  character  of  Milton's  prose  works,  but  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  such  an  inquiry  at  present.  The  ma-^ 
jority  of  our  readers  are,  we  trust,  too  well  acquainted  with  those 
treasures  to  need  either  information  or  criticism  respecting  them* 
Although  principally  of  a  polemical  nature,  and  confessedly  writ-* 
ten  with  "  the  left  hand'*  of  the  author's  genius,  they  contain  pas- 
sages of  splendour  and  majesty,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature.  Sometimes,  indeed/ 
the  controversialist  speaks  with  a  tongue  of  fire,  and  scatters 
forth  his  invectives  like  burning  coals  upon  the  heads  of  his  oppo- 
nents ;  but  far  more  frequently  the  rich  harmonies  of  the  poet's 
lyre  swell  upon  the  ear.  The  tempest  of  his  anger  and  indigna- 
tion would  be  black  and  terrible,  if  along  the  deep  gloom  the 
delicately  coloured  bow  of  his  fancy  were  not  continually  appear* 
]ng«  The  jireopagitica  is  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  in  the  lan- 
guage. We  know  nothing  in  any  book  of  ancient  or  modern 
days,  more  exquisite  than  the  following : 

''  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  doe  contain  a  potencie  o( 
life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are  ; 
nay,  they  doe  preserve  as  in  a  violi  the  purest  efficacie  and  extraction  of* 
that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively  and  as 
vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous  dragons'  teeth,  and  being,  sown; 
up  and  down  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  ^  *  .*  *  A  good 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  trea- 
sured up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

We  cannot  trust  ourselves  longer  with  the  prose  works  of 
Milton»  Perhaps  at  a  more  convenient  season  we  may  return  to 
them.  Meanwhile  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  his  poetical  cha- 
racter. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  join  in  the  regret  expressed  by  many 
that  Milton  failed  to  effect  his  early  intention  of  making  the 
history  of  Britain  the  subject  of  a  lofty  epic.  The  singer  of  the 
'*  Ipves  of  Angelica,  and  the  exploits  of  Arthur,"  might  have 
been  a  mighty  and  illustrious  poet,  but  he  would  not  have  been 
the-  boast  of  his  country.  From  his  childhood  the  mind  of  Milton 
seems  to  have  been  undergoing  a  course  of  tuition  the  most 
proper  to  fit  him  for  the  sacred  office  he  was  to  occupy.  He 
makes  an  interesting  allusion  to  this  circumstance  in  the  intro* 
duction  to  the  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine*     ' 
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"  I  entered  upon  a  course  of  astidnoui  study  in  my  youth,  beginiilng 
with  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  going  diligeolly 
through  a  few  of  the  shorter  systems  of  divines,  in  imitation  of  whom  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  dassing  uudar  certain  beihds  whatever  passagas  of 
Scripture  occurred  for  e&tractioBfto  be  mitda  uaavf  hereafter  as  occasioft 
might  require** 

Thia  waa  on  earnest  of  the  Paradise  hwU  We  question  much 
if  a  poet  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  world 
will  ever  again  arise  among  Uf •  Milton  may  be  said,  without 
profanity,  to  connect  the  age  of  the  prophets  widi  the  present* 
He  seems  to  have  sojourned  during  the  long  period  in  which  hit 
divine  poem  was  being  created  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  have 
imbibed  that  patriarchal  atmosphere.  The  very  colours  of  the 
East  live  in  his  verse. 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  our  eyes  over  a  page  of  Milton's  poetry, 
crowded  with  parallel  passages  from  Greek*  Latin,  and  Italian 
writers,  without  perceiving  the  assistance  he  derived  from  the 
works  of  others.  Not  a  few  of  his  ino&t  delightful  images  and 
felicitous  phrases  are  literal  translations.  The  Paradise  iMt  baa 
been  quaintly,  but  not  inaptly,  styled  a  temple  constructed  to  his 
immortal  fame  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  gold  of  Opbir,  and 
the  marble  of  Paros,  His  imagination  was  continually  haunted 
by  the  beautiful  and  enchanting  forms  of  the  antique  mythology. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  present  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Milton  is  the  number  of  original  notes  contributed  by 
the  editor.  In  these  days  of  hack  writmg»  we  should  have  said 
rather  compilation,  it  is  absolutely  refreshing  to  meet  with  an 
author  who  evidently  renders  us  the  fruits  of  patient  and  careful 
study.  Mr.  Mitford  has  collected  many  of  his  notes  from  books 
frequently  scarce  and  very  rarely  consulted  by  the  general  reader. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  the  opinion  of  poetical  editors,  that 
of  the  treasures  of  their  note^books  nothing  is  to  be  lost,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  frequently  spill  whole  pages  of  miscalled  parallel 
passages  over  a  single  line.  Mr.  Mitford  has  not  entirely  avoided 
the  seductive  error  of  his  predecessors,  and  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider several  of  his  quotations  as  evidences  of  the  editor's  inge- 
nuity and  research,  rather  than  illustrations  of  the  tenit  of  the 
poet*  We  have  been  so  sincere  in  our  praise  of  Mr*  Mitford'a 
book,  that  we  feel  the  less  reluctance  in  pointing  out  an  example 
of  what  appears  to  us  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  commentary. 

Milton  says.  Par.  Lost,  lib.  u  v.  74S,  describing  the  fall  of  the 
angel  from  heaven,-^ 

'*  and  bow  be  fell 
From  heaven  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  pcUtkmnti*^' 
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Now  we  gbould  have  supposed  battlement  sufficiently  plain 
and  intelligible;  but  Mr.  Mitford  thinks  otherwise,  and,  by  way 
of  glossary,  jpresents  us  with  the  following  verse  from  Beaumont's 
Psyche  i"^ 

'^  Mnch  higher  than  the  proudest  battlements  of  the  old  heavens." 

and  concludes  by  referring  us  to  Don  Quixote  for  further  infor- 
mation.    Sancbo  Panza  illustrating  Paradise  Lost ! 

We  could  add  to  this,  but  we  will  not.  We  would  recommend 
to  any  future  editor  of  Milton  to  direct  his  investigation  particu- 
larly to  the  stores  of  rabbinical  learning  with  which  the  author  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  was  so  intimately  familiar.  This  is  an  unex- 
plored field  of  research,  for  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Todd,  or 
any  other  editor,  has  drawn  anything  from  it.  Before  we  dis- 
miss the  notes,  we  ought  to  mention  that  for  *'  a  few"  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Dyce,  the  able  editor,  of  Peele,  and  otlier  excellent,  though  neg- 
lected, dramatists. 

Here  then  we  bid  farewell  to  Milton  and  his  biographers.  Of 
the  poetry  of  the  noble  bard  we  have  said  little  where  our  heart 
inclined  us  to  say  much.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  remem* 
brances  of  our  youth  are  connected  with  his  divine  poetrv,  wheo 
we  dwelt,  as  under  the  influence  of  enchantment,  within  the 
flowery  walks  of  his  undecaying  Paradise,  and  the  shadows  of 
those  trees  "  which  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm*'  slept  upon 
pur  eyes,  and  the  amber  streams  roUed  over  the  Elysian  flowers 
at  our  feet!  Theu>  indeed,  we  might  almost  say  with  the  enthu- 
siast Cowper,^  that  the  perusal  of  his  L' Allegro  or  Comus  mad^ 
us ''dance  with  joy.*'  Vears  have  only  deepened  our  love  into 
veneration.  He  possesses  sublimity  enough  to  command  our 
fear,  and  gentleness  enough  to  awaken  our  afiection.  He  unites 
the  fancy  of  Spenser  to  the  majesty  of  ^schylus,  and  the  delicate 
iiuish  and  grace  of  Canova  to  the  bold  and  sweeping  outlines  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Hazlit  said  eloquently  of  Dante,  Uiat  be  stood 
imappalled  upon  that  dark  shore  which  separates  the  ancient  from 
the  modern  world,  and  beheld  the  glories  of  antiquity  dawning 
through  the  abyss  of  time.  The  observation  may  be  applied 
with  equal  propriety  to  Milton^  He  did  indeed,  so  to  speak^ 
throw  »  bridge  over  that  vast  gulf  which  the  river  of  time  has 
worn  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He  was  at  once  a  He- 
brew and  a  Greeks  an  Italian  and  a  Briton*  He  gathered  his 
treasures  from  every  region  of  the  eartli.  On  every  shore  th^ 
tide  of  ages  had  left  something  worthy  of  preservation.  Com* 
pared  with  Shakespeare  he  was  not  naturally  learned*  But  whati- 
ever  be  touched,  be  it  before  never  so  wpjrthless,  stated  into  life 
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beoeath  the  potency  of  his  Promethean  pencil.  The  corruptible 
might  then  be  said  to  put  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  immor-* 
tality.  A  block  of  marble  from  Pentelicus  became  a  prize  wortbjp 
of  contention  by  princes  after  it  had  been  fashioned  into  beauty  by 
the  chisel  of  Praxiteles,  and  the  humblest  thought,  subjected  to  the 
alchemy  of  Milton's  genius,  became  transmuted  into  something 
precious  and  costly.  He  was  an  enchanter  who  changed  all  the 
earthen  edifices  of  the  imagination  into  pure  gold. 

We  thank  Mr.  Mitford  heartily  for  his  delightful  volumes, 
which  have  been  the  instruments  of  *'  lapping  our  souls  ia 
Elysium/'  for  so  short  a  period. 
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Sharon  Turner^  &c.     London.     1832.  . 

Mr.  Sharon  Turjner  is  a  person  of  whom  it  is  impossible  td 
speak  without  the  most  sincere  respect  both  for  his  learning  and 
his  piety.  His  historical  writings,  notwithstanding  their  obvious 
defects,  are  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  inquiries  into  paths 
but  little  known,  by  his  patient  investigation  of  truth,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  moral  and  religious  principles — qualities  in 
which  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  generality  of  our  Eng- 
lish historians,  especially  those  who  are  roost  read  and  admired, 
have  been  lamentably  deficient.  The  present  work,  designed  to 
show  the  perfect  harmony  that  subsists  between  the  word  and 
the  works  of  God,  gives  him  an  additional  claim  to  the  approba- 
tion of  all  good  men;  and  even  where  he  fails,  as  in  some  impor- 
tant points  he  appears  to  have  failed,  in  elucidating  the  exact 
correspondence  between  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  and 
the  brief  and  obscure  enunciations  of  the  Mosaic  records  of  the 
creation,  we  cannot  but  esteem  the  motives  by  which  he  was  in- 
fluenced, in  preparing  what  he  hoped  would  prove  an  antidote  to 
the  prevailing  scepticism  of  the  present  age. 

As  God  is,  past  all  controversy,  the  author  of  the  universe, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  discoveries  of  a  true  philosophy  respecting 
the  nature  of  that  universe  can  never,  by  any  possibility,  be 
really  at  variance  with  a  true  divine  revelation ;  and,  consequently, 
wherever  they  seem  to  be  at  variance,  it  must  be  either  because 
the  philosophy  is  erroneous,  or  the  revelation  is  not  rightly  un- 
derstood. In  a  defective  state  of  science,  those  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  will,  of  course,  in- 
terpret that  inspired  record  in  correspondency  with  their  mistaken 
notions ;  and  thus  the  bluiiders  of  an  ignorant  astronomer  have  so 
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far  been  adopted  as  articles  of  faith  by  an  infallible  church  that 
it  has  been  accounted  heresy  to  question  tliem.  Whilst  all  are 
partakers  of  this  common  ignorance  no  great  injury  is  done  by  it 
to  the  cause  of  practical  piety;  but  as  the  boundaries  of  know<» 
ledge  are  increased,  and  the  views  of  physical  science  are  cor* 
rected  and  enlarged/ men  are  too  apt  to  revenge  themselves  on 
their  religion,  ^hich  has  been  made  to  serve  as  the  support  of 
such  a  mass  of  error,  and  to  exchange  their  former  irrational  cre<* 
dulity  for  a  still  more  irrational  spirit  of  universal  scepticism. 
The  heavens  might  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
show  his  handy-work,  as  clearly  to  the  philosopher  of  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  and  the  proofs  of  His  omnipotency,  drawn  from 
the  energies  of  his  creative  power,  might  be  as  conclusive  then 
as  they  are  now  to  us,  whose  views  of  the  immensity  of  the  uni-< 
verse  and  of  its  astonishing  mechanism  are  carried  to  a  height  to 
which  the  wildest  darings  of  imagination  could  not  formerly  have 
aspired,  and  based  on  principles  of  certainty  to  which  the  science 
of  former  ages  could  not  attain.  No  man  then  was  shocked  at 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  sun  revolved  round  the  earth 
in  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  alt  the  host  of  heaven — 
the  stars  in  their  courses — moved  about  her  as  their  fixed  and 
common  centre.  The  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  celestial 
bodies  were  wholly  unknown;  and  those  who  thought  the  sun 
was  a  great  red-hot  stone,  about  the  size  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
would  find  it  much  easier  to  believe  that  he  moved  round  the 
earth,  as  he  seems  to  do,  than  that  the  earth,  which  appears  at 
perfect  rest,  should  revolve  round  him.  But  when  the  telescope 
unfolded  to  the  eye  of  man  the  mysteries  of  the  firmament,  and 
exposed  the  errors  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  no  small  injury  was 
done  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  injudicious  attempt  that  was 
made  to  bring  in  revelation  to  its  support,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  philosophical  inquiry.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  doubted^ 
and  even  now  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  path  of  an  ex- 
act and  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  the 
only  >vay  in  which  we  can  hope  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the 
true  meaning  of  those  sacred  records  which  tell  us  of  the  method 
and  order  pursued  by  the  Creator  in  the  formation  of  the  material 
universe.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  inconsiderateness 
to  assert  that  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy,  geology,  and 
chemistry,  have  so  far  enlarged  our  views  of  the  operations  of 
nature  as  to  enable  us  to  construct  a  perfect  system  of  natural 
theology,  and  to  prove,  front  facts  already  ascertained,  the  entire 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation.  But  we  affirm  with 
confidence  that  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  have  been  so 
far  from  throwing  any  discredit  on  that  portion  of  the  sacred 
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writings,  thftt  tbeir  tendency  has  been  (o  place  them  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  to  make  it  evident  tliat  many  of  the  facta  relating  to 
the  creation  of  the  world,  at  they  are  stated  by  Moaet,  coukl  by 
no  possibility,  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  hate  been  known 
otherwise  than  by  immediate  revelation  from  God. 

.  The  temerity  and  presumptioo  of  those  psendo^^philoaopbera, 
who,  in  investigating  the  operations  of  nature,  leave  out  all  con* 
sideration  of  the  great  Author  of  nature,  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprehended ;  but  we  would  not  desire  even  the  Christian  philo* 
sopher  to  direct  his  steps  in  the  pursuit  of  physical  truth  by  a 
continual  reference  to  the  cosmogony  of  Moses.  We  wonld  re* 
quest  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  on  in  the  course  of  his  useful 
studies,  with  his  mind  wholly  unfettered  by  the  trammels  of  any 
preconceived  opinions,  and  steadily  to  follow  trndi,  whithersoever 
it  may  lead  him;  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  every  real  diaoo- 
Tery  which  he  may  make,  every  addition  he  may  acquire  to  Ike 
stock  of  his  former  knowledge,  will  tend  to  throw  new  %ht  on 
ibe  primitive  revelation,  and,  consequently,  give  him  a  firmer  oon-> 
viction  of  its  divine  origin. 

'  Mr»  Turner,  we  think,  notwithstanding  his  attention  to  the 
pbilosophical  part  of  his  subject,  has  fallen  into  some  palpable 
errors,  by  not  sufficiently  r^arding  this  plam  rule.  He  reads 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — for  this  is  all  with  which  bis  present 
work  is  concerned — ^and  having  fixed  in  his  own  mind  the  mean* 
ing  of  certain  passages,  he  endeavours  to  make  his  philosophy 
accord  with  his  faith;  and,  of  coarse,  where  his  interpretation  ot 
Scripture  is  erroneous  his  philosophy  is  fslse*  Had  be  reversed 
this  method,  had  be  continually  kept  in  view  those  facts  in  phy- 
sical science  which  are  firmly  established,  and  made  use  of  tlma 
to  interpret  the  Mosaic  record,  he  would  have  escaped  from 
many  diiBcuIties  in  which  his  system  is  now  entangled,  and  w6isld 
have  placed  in  a  far  stronger  light  tlian  be  has  now  done  the  per«* 
fact  barmony  that  slppears.to  subsist  between  the  works  <attd  tbe 
word  of  God,  a9  far  as  we  are  yet  able  to  comprehend  them* 

Before  we  proceed  to  state  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  constrained  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Tumei^'s  opimons, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  title  of  tbe  book  is,  in iiact^  a 
gross  misnomer.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  **  Sacred  History  of  the  World 
from  tbe  Creation  to  the  Deluge.'^  The  difficulties  in  tbe  narra- 
tive of  tbe  paradisaical  and  fallen  state  of  our  first  parents  nre 
wholly' unnoticed — no  account  whatever  is  given  of  the  primitive 
religion,  of  its  rites,  and  sacrifices,  and  stated  periods  of  worship 
-"^^  tbe  separation  of  tbe  families  of  mankind  into  two  classes-—* 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  the  general  ccmt-* 
fuption  of  morails  and.  universal  impiety,  which  finally  .brou^t 
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»pcn  the  earth  the  catastrophe  of  the  Noachic  deluge.  We  dp 
oot  blame  the  author  for  omitting  all  these  topiea;  he  nay  have 
very  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  discussion  of  them  might, 
in  great  measure,  have  anticipated  the  second  portion  of  his^ 
work,  in  which  he  promises  to  treat  of  '^  that  series  of  events 
and  operations,  which,  after  the  renewal  of  mankind,  became 
more  immediatety  connected  with  their  economy,  condition,  poii'- 
tics,  and  destinies,  under  the  present  laws  and  state  of  their  ex* 
istence.*^  ^  Human  history,^'  he  tells  us,  in  language  not  remark- 
able for  precision  and  simplicity,  **  will  neither  appear  a  rational 
or  connected  system,  nor  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  sciencei 
Which  characterizes  the  taws  of  the  material  univei^e,  if  the 
Sacred  History  which  has  accompanied  our  earthly  subsistence, 
be  omitted  in  our  contemplation.  It  is  this  which  gives  purpose, 
order,  causation,  process,  intelligence,  and  benevolence  to  the 
other/''  It  seems  from  this  statement  (for  we  cannot  speak  pesi* 
tively)  that  Mr.  Turner  intends  hereafter  to  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  human  society  by  the  aid  of  those  few  and  scattered 
lights  which  the  sacred  historian  has  left  us  in  that  portion  of  (he 
book  of  Genesis  which  relates  the  events  that  occurred  to  the 
survivors  of  the  deluge,  and  their  descendants.  For  this  reason, 
we  suppose,  he  has  omitted  to  treat  of  the  corresponding  topics 
which  occur  in  the  periods  of  antediluvian  history;  but,  having 
omitted  them,  he  ought  not  to  have  entitled  his  work  a  ^*  Sacred 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge."*  He 
ought  ratlier  to  have  called  it  the  **  Testimony  of  Natural  Theo* 
logy  to  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation."  His 
readers  would  then  have  known  what  to  expect,  and  would  have 
acknowledged,  that  the  book  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  title.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  most  amusing  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  natnral  history,  and  contains  the  fullest  c<rflection  of 
interesting  facts  in  aU  that  relates  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms)  together,  with  much  curious  and  some  erroneous io^ 
ftmnatioit  in  the  more  dtfficidt  branches  of  astr«momical,  chemi-^ 
^1,  and  geological  science. 

Mr.  Turner's  account  of  the  formation  of  the  earth,  of  its 
position  in  the  solar  system,  and  the  gradual  proeesses  by  which 
it  became  adapted  to  the  residence  of  man  and  the  other  animals 
whicb  livo  on  its  surface,  is  rather  perplexing*    Of  the  decbura- 

*  Mf-.  Tttmet  may  ffiiy  that  he  hvs  n«t  iMU^  <miltte<l  these  topics.  True,  Ae  fitlo 
«ff^  Uut  Letlet  laa&  fottowa:  **  llw  Firft  State  and  Residence  of  the  Haaian  Bekiga 
Cieated — The  Bennning  of  Language — Tfie  Fall  of  Man— Corruption  and  Vices  o^ 
the  General  {Population — Its  Universal  Destruction  by  a  Deluge.'*  AH  these  subject? 
<KCQpy  jttst  two  pages  and  ti  half  oot  of  five  httntfred  and  twenftyk 
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tion  of  Moses,  so  simply  and  emphatically  expressed  in  Ibe  first 
Terse  of  the  Pentateuch. 

"In  the  beginning  God  {Elokm)  created  the  hearens  and  the 
earth." 

be  justly  say S|  that  the  i|itellectual  world  possesses  in  it  an  in- 
valuable treasure.  The  fact  could  be  known  only  from  revela- 
tiou;  and  those  nations  of  antiquity,  amongst  M'hom,  notwith- 
standing the  high  cultivation  of  their  mental  powers^  the  traces 
of  the  primitive  revelation  were  obscured  and  defaced/  either 
made  their  deities  spring  out  of  the  material  universe — the  off- 
spring of  Erebus  and  Night — or  else  supposed  that  all  things  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity,  and  started  into  life  and  form  from  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  self-moving  atoms.  Absurd  and  wild  a» 
this  atomic  system  is,  the  hypothesis  has  been  revived,  and  found 
its  advocates  among  men  of  some  note'  in  modem  times..  Mr. 
Turner's  method  of  confuting  it  will  hardly,  we  fear^  have  the 
success  he  wishes  in  bringing  back  these  pseudo-philosophers  to 
9  sounder  mind.  The  material  world,  he  argues,  all  visible 
nature,  is  a  multifarious  association  of  very  compounded  sub- 
stances— and  it  is  impossible  that  any  compound  can  have  been 
eternally  a  compound;  because  the  particles  of  which  compounds 
consist  must  have  been  in  some  other  state  before  they  were 
compounded  together.    Then  follows  this  happy  illustration: 

'*  The  schoolboy  perceives  at  once  that  his  plum-cake  cannot  have 
been  eternal.  The  plums,  the  flour,  the  butter,  the  eggs,  and  the 
sugar,  of  which  it  is  composed,  raust  have  been  in  some  other  places  and 
state,  before  tbey  were  brought  together  to  make  the  substance  which 
gratifies  him.  So  the  mighty  world  we  live  in,  the  rocks,  the  moun- 
tains, the  minerals,  &c." — p.  12. 

The  question,  we  imagine,  is  not  whether  the  primary  elements 
of  the  universe  existed  from  all  eternity  in  those  combinations 
and  under  those  forms  in  which  they  now  appear,  but  whether 
ihey  were  brought  into  this  wonderful  harmony  and  order  by  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  their  own  particles,  or  by  the  controllings 
wisdom,  and  infinite  power  of  the  Deity ;  and,  for  ought  we  see, 
Mr.  Turner's  argument  leaves  this  question  just  where  lia 
found  it. 

Mr.  Turner  appears  to  think  that  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  contains  a  general  declaration  of  the  momen- 
tous truth  that  the  whole  material  universe  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  will  of  the  Almighty;  and  then  that  the  rest  of  the^ 
$rst  chapter  exhibits  a  more  particular  and  detailed  account 
of  the  order  in  which  that  work  of  creation  was  accomplished. 
First  of  all;  if  we  understand  bim  rightly,  he  supposes  that 
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llie'.  fabric  of  oUr  e^rth  was  Constructed  out  of  the  mass  of 
matter  previously  created,  but  which  had  not  till  then  been  ar-* 
rsuiged  into  any  specific  formation :  that  in  this,  its  first  state,  it 
was  a  dark  mass,  unformed  and  void,  having  an  abyss  within,  and 
having  its  surface  covered  with  moving  waters,  on  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  was  operating :  and  that,  by  this  operation,  it  may 
be  presumed  (for  its  effects  are  not  stated)  that  those  formative 
arrangements  were  produced  which  constitute  its  present  struo» 
ture — its  great  masses  of  rocks  and  strata — its  geological  system 
and  construction. 

To  make  any  remarks  on  this  groundless  conjecture,  or  to  in* 
sist  on  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  phrase  Ruach  Elohim,  which 
IS  commonly  translated  the  **  Spirit  of  God/'  is  the  less  neces^ 
sary,  as  Mr.  Turner  himself  immediately  abandons  his  own  hypo**^ 
thesis,  and  attributes,  with  much  greater  probability,  to  the  per* 
vading  agencies  of  the  Aor — the  principle  of  light  and  heat  com* 
bined — those  effects,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  Spirit*  As  Aoon  as  the  Divine  command  was 
uttered,  this  luminous  fluid  came  instantaneously  pouring  on  and 
pervading  the  terrestrial  mass ;  and 

**  from  the  moment  of  its  presence,  the  phenomena  and  agency  of  light, 
heat,  and  fire  began,  wherever  it  spread — and  within  the  earth  as  well 
as  upon  it.  The  interior  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  ex* 
hibits  everywhere  the  agency  of  light  and  heat,  either  in  their  combined 
operation  of  fire,  or  in  their  separate  states  or  other  modifications.  Sub* 
marine  volcanoes  are  still  occasionally  bursting  up,  as  indications  of  the 
jfiery  agencies  that  are  yet  acting  beneath  our  surface.  Thus  the  Mosaic 
record  expresses  the  true  principles  of  our  geological  formations.  These 
have  proceeded  from  the  action  of  the  watery  or  of  the  fiery  element, 
or  are  the  alternate  effects  of  each.  We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Gene- 
sis that  both  these  were  active  agents  in  the  creation,  from  its  very 
commencement.  Water  preceded,  and  began  its  operations  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Creator  directed  them.  Light  descended  immediately  afters 
wards,  when  ordered,  and  with  its  modifications  or  attendants,  heat  and 
fire,  exerted  their  [its]  powerful  agencies.  Thus  the  great  scientific 
truth  so  recently  ascertained,  after  many  contending  systems  had  been 
upheld  and  thi-own  down,  that  both  the  wateiy  and  the  fieiy  elements 
were  actively  concerned  in  the  geological  construction  of  our  earth,  is 
implied  or  indicated  by  the  Mosaic  narration,  instead  of  being  incon- 
sistent with  it," — pp.  16,  17. 

jLgain,  in  a  note  (p.  9,3,) 

'^  It  is  an  opinion,  which  phenomena  of  nature  are  continually  occui'- 
Ting  to  strengthen  in  the  observing  mind,  that  light  and  heat  have  such 
close  analogies  and  intimate  relations  with  the  effects  and  laws  of  the 
electric,  magnetic,  and  galvanic  fluids,  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  they 
4ire  all  modifications  of  the  ^ame  ethereal  substance.    If  this  be  a  just 
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eoncliision,  ttie  rise  and  action  of  liglit  indoded  the  operation  of  dl 
these  fluids  In  the  geological  formatioDS.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  loose  and  declamatory  style  in  which  the 
foregoing  passages  are  written,  we  believe  that  they  contain  « 
near  approximation  to  the  truth;  and,  therefore,  we  are  the  mor« 
struck  with  the  author's  inconsistency,  when  we  find  him  de- 
claring in  an  intermediate  passage  (p*  21)  that  ''  no  account  is 
given  in  Genesis  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  different 
strata,  &c.  which  constitute  the  interior  and  crust  of  the  globe/' 

He  appears  to  us,  in  the  next  place,  to  have  involved  himself 
in  difficulties  absolutely  insurmountable,  by  maintaining  the  un- 
tenable hypothesis,  that  the  periods  in  which  the  work  of  the 
creation  was  accomplished  were  natural  days,  each  consisting  of 
twenty-four  hours,  being  the  space  of  time  in  which  the  earth  makes 
n  complete  revolution  on  its  own  axis.  According  to  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's view  of  the  subject,  the  earth  was  launched  forth,  single  and 
solitary,  into  the  void  immensity  of  unoccupied  space,  to  spin 
fortuitously  on  its  own  axis,  without  any  earthly  reason  that  we 
can  discover,  before  the  sun,  or  any  of  the  other  countless  my- 
riads of  worlds,  which  roll  above  us,  and  move,  as  it  seems; 
rpund  some  common  centre,  was  called  into  existence.  Now 
though,  it  may  possibly  be  true  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  might  occur  as  well  without  a  solar  orb  as  with  one,  we 
see  not  how  the  period  in  which  it  is  accomplished  could  have 
beep  computed,  as  Mr.  Turner  says  it  was, ''  before  the  sun  was 
made  the  centre  of  our  astronomical  system'^ — in  other'  words, 
how  the  natural  day  could  have  existed,  before  the  sun  was  made 
a  receptacle  of  light.  We  know  that  the  earth  has  performed 
this  revolution  by  observing  that  that  portion  of  it  in  which  we  live 
has  returned  again  to  the  same  meridian;  and,  accordingly,  we 
suspec^t  that  our  capability  of  measuring  the  period  in  which  this 
<rotation  is  effected  depends  more  on  the  sun  than  Mr.  Turner  is 
willing  to  admit.  Whether  the  earth  would  have  had  this  pecu<* 
liar  motion  or  not,  independently  of  its  annual  motion  round  the 
sun,  is  a  matter  not  worth  disputing;  holding  it,  as  we  do^  for  a 
ino3t  infallible  truth,  that  the  one  motion  never  existed  without 
the  other.  Were  it  true,  which  we  take  Jeave  to  doubt,  that  the 
earth  might  lose  its  diurnal  motion,  and  yet  continue  to  circle 
round  the  sun  in  its  yearly  course,  we  do  not  think  the  possibility 
of  its  doing  so  is  rendered  more  evident  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  moon  moves  about  our  earth.  The  mpoi);  Mr.  Turner  affirms 
^p.  19),  "  has  no  rotatory  motion,"  This  is  boldly  said.  The 
moon,  as  every  child  knows,  presents  always  the  same  face  to 
the  earth;  and  this,  we  take  it,  affords  a  perfect  demonstration 
•that  it  forms  a  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  precisely  in  the  same 
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period  in  which  its  monthly  revolution  ia  accomplished.  We 
are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  moon^^as  it  is  fixed  in  the  circular 
grove  of  a  common  orrery,  keeps  the  same  face  invariably  towards 
the  earthy  though  it  has  no  motion  on  its  axis — but  then  the  axis 
itself  is  made  to  turn  round«  It  is  evident — so  evident  that  we 
are  ashamed  to  insist  on  it — that  if  the  moon  had  no  rotatory 
motion,  it  must  present,  in  succession,  every  part  of  its  surfaoe 
to  the  earth,  during  the  course  of  its  revolution  round  it.  If 
•Mr.  Turner  will  take  his  watch,  and  turn  it  round  a  candle,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  face  always  towards  it,  he  will  find 
that  it  can  only  be  done  by  turning  the  watch  round  upon  itself, 

Erecisely  in  the  same  time  in  which  it  is  carried  round  the  candle« 
Unless  he  gives  it  this  rotatory  motion,  he  will  discover  that  every 
part  of  the  watch  will  be  opposite  to  the  candle  in  succession— « 
when,  for  instance,  he  has  taken  it  half  round,  the  back  will  be 
presented  to  the  light. 

•  We  can  perfectly  understand  that  nothing  but  his  prevailing 
desire  to  reconcile  the  appearances  of  nature  to  what  he  supposes 
to  be  the  plain  declaration  of  Scripture  concerning  them,  has 
driven  Mr.  Turner  to  attempt  the  difficult  and  impossible  task,  of 
proving  that  the  creation  of  the  World  was  accomplished  in  six 

i>eriods,  each  consisting  of  twenty^four  hours.  With  the  know- 
edge  which  he  has  obtained  of  the  principles  of  modem  science^ 
we  wish  him  to  consider  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  stratifica^ 
tion  of  the  earth,  the  rocks,  minerals,  &c.  of  which  its  crust  (to 
say  nothing  of  its  solid  centre)  is  composed,  could  have  been 
formed,  under  the  agencies  of  water  and  fire,  in  the  period  of 
twenty-four,  or,  at  the  most,  of  forty-eight  hours?  If  he  says 
that  he  by  no  means  limits  the  operation  of  these  mighty  agents, 
which  are  still  powerfully  at  work  every  where  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  to  this  brief  period  of  time — that  he  only  considers  that 
they  began  to  exercise  their  active  influence  at  the  moment  when 
the  £at .  of  the  Creator  called  them  into  existence,  and  that  ever 
aince  they  have  continued  to  act  and  to  produce  those  changes 
which  are  continually  being  carried  on;  then  we  would  desire 
Iiim  to  reflect,  whether,  in  the  short  term  of  two  natural  days,  the 
f  arth^^the  whole  earth— could  have  been  brought  into  a  state  ifi 
which  it  would  be  capable  of  being  invested  with  its  verdant 
clothings  and  bearing  on  its  tranquil  bosom,  ^'  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  after  its  kind?"  At  its  first  forma- 
tion, the  globe  of  earth,  as  its  present  form  appears  to  indicate, 
was  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  with  the  mass  of  waters  spread  over  its 
entire  surface.  We  would  ask,  therefore,  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  manner  in  whi^h  the 
.Deity  still  continues  to  exert  his  power,  through  the  operation  of 
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secondary  causes,  in  producing  new  formations,  and  in  which  xte 
may  presume  he  always  acted,  to  suppose  that  the  rocks  of  which 
the  primitive  strata  of  the  earth  are  composed,  its  stupendous 
masses  of  granite,  gneiss,  slate,  porphyry,  schist  and  basalt^  were 
all  formed  in  forty*eight  hours,  and  disposed,  as  we  now  find 
them,  in  the  vast  ranges  of  our  primitive  mountains  f    All  these 
rocks — every  one  of  them — must  have  been  formed  before  either 
vegetables,  or  zoophytes,  or  any  of  the  more  perfect  animals, 
existed  on  the  earth,  for  they  contain  no  traces  of  organic  re- 
mains; and  we  ask  again,  whether  it  is  conceivable,  from  any 
thing  which  our  experience  teaches  us  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
operations,  that  all  these  successive  strata  should  have  been 
formed,  and  the  mighty  masses  of  granite  which,  in  every  part  of 
the  world  which  geologists  have  yet  explored,  constitute  the  bases 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  should  have  been  thrown  up  in  vertical 
peaks  through  all  the  superincumbent  positions,  in  the  brief  spac^ 
of  forty-ei^ht  hours?     We  think  not.    That  the  earth  was  con- 
structed with  an  especial  reference  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
living  beings  which  were  designed  to  inhabit  it,  is  what  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  deny.    But  it  is  both  invidious  and  weak  to  say, 
that  those  who  conceive  that  these  designs  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
were  carried  on  by  successive  developments  through  indefinite 
ages,  detract  thereby  from  the  energies  of  Omnipotence,  and 
approximate  the  illimitable  power  of  the  Creator  to  the  imbecility 
of  human  agents.    It  is  not  so.     No  human  imagination  is  able 
to  conceive  the  immensity  of  the  creation.    Millions  and  millions 
of  suns  and  worlds  fill  the  unbounded  regions  of  space,  giving 
to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  a  sensible  image  of  infinity,  and 
oppressing  his  mind  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  might 
and  majesty  of  the  Great  Being  who  created  them»    For  as  it 
seems  to  be  philosophically  certain,  that  all  these  heavenly  bodies 
are  preserved  in  their  respective  stations  by  their  mutual  action 
on  each  other,  and  highly  probable  that  the  whole  system  ^ef  the 
material  universe  moves  round  some  common  centre,  as  the  earth 
and  the  other  planets  move  round  the  sun,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
presence  of  each  of  these  bodies  is  necessary  to  the  harmony  and 
perfection  of  the  universe,  and  that  they  could  not  be  where  they 
are  and  maintain  their  relative  distances  and  motions,  unless  they 
had  been  all  simultaneously  formed.    The  Christian  philosopher, 
who  thus,  by  the  aid  of  modem  science,  interprets  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  '^  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,*'  cannot  righteously  be  accused 
of  bringing  down  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  to  the  low 
standard  of  human  agency;  though  he  supposes  that,  when  the 
universe  had  thus  been  called  into  existence  and  arranged  in  all 
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ite  wooderful  harmony  and  order^  the  earth,  with  the  countless 
myriads  of  worlds  above  us,  was  gradually  adapted  for  the  habi* 
tatioa  of  living'  creatures  by  the  operation  of  those  secondary 
causes  which  still  continue  to  act,  though,  perhaps,  with  dimi- 
nished force*  The  state  of  geological  and  cheoucal  science  is 
too  little  advanced  to  enable  us,  as  yet,  to  construct  a  true  theory 
of  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  earth  was  brought  into  its 
present  form  and  appearance;  and,  consequently,  we  can  but  very 
imperfectly  elucidate  the  Mosaic  records  of  the  creation  by  com-* 
paring  them  with  the  facts  which  those  sciences  have  hitherto 
ascertained*  But  still  we  know  enough  to  be  tolerably  certain 
that  the  stratification  and  crystallization  of  the  primitive  rocks  (for 
they  must  have  been  formed  in  a  horizontal  position)  were  not 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  natural  days ;  and  hap* 
piiy  there  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Mosaic  record,  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  constrained  ta  think  otherwise;  for  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  word  ^^  day,^  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  means, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  not  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  an  era  or  indefinite  period  of  time;  and  we  shall  take 
occasion  presently  to  show  how  it  probably  came  to  be  employed 
ia  that  sense,  first  by  Moses  iu  his  account  of  the  creation,  and, 
subsequently,  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets. 

Mr.  Turner  does  not,  indeed,  assert  that  those  inclined  or 
vertical  strata,  of  which  the  ridges  of  our  secondary  mountains 
consist,  were  lifted  up  and  placed  in  their  present  elevated  posi^^ 
lion  during  the  course  of  the  two  days  iu  which  he  supposes  that 
they  were  formed;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  primitive  rocks^ 
of  which  the  summits  occupy  the  highest  points  of  our  mountains, 
and  on  which  the  horizontal  strata  are  found  to  rest,  were  not 
shifted  into  their  present  position  till  the  horizontal  strata,  the 
rocks  of  secondary  formation,  had  been  placed  upon  them ;  and 
this  is  certain,  not  only  because  the  inclined  strata,  where  we  can 
dig  through  the  horizontal  strata  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  in« 
variably  found  below,  but  because  we  often  find  that  their 
summits  are  surmounted  by  layers  of  the  horizontal  strata,  which 
were  borne  up^  by  the  primitive  rocks  in  that  violent  convulsion 
which  carried  them  through  the  horizontal  beds  of  the  secondary 
formation,  and  left  them  in  their  present  vertical  position*  Ac-^ 
cording  to  Mr»  Turner's  hypothesis,  these  changes  in  the  crust  of 
our  globe,  as  far  as  the  primordial  rocks  are  concerned,  were 
effected  during  that  period  which  intervened  between  the  first 
creation  of  its  material  substance  and  the  mandate  for  light  to 
descend  upon  it: — *^  in  this  portion  of  time,*'  he  says,  (p.  46 1>) 
*^  we  may  place  the  formation  of  our  elementary  matter;  the  com-p 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  vast  central  and  interior  contents^ 
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whttever  tbey  may  be;  and  the  conttroctiony  circ$tmamlnauy^ 
and  consolidation  of  all  the  primordial  rocks;  and,  indeed,  the 
production  of  all  things  to  which  light  was  not  essentially  neces* 
sary/'  We  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Turner,  whether,  on  bis  own  prin* 
ciplea,  he  does  not  consider  that  light,  with  its  cancomitants  heat 
and  fire,  was  necessary  to  the  crystallization  of  these  rocks  I  And  if 
•o,  what  becomes  of  his  conjecture  i  With  respect  to  the  secondary 
formations,  he  disposes  of  them  in  that  interval  of  1656  yeara^ 
which  occurred  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  Deluge; 
the  tertiary  he  calls  diluvian.  We  really  do  not  understand  this. 
Does  Mr.  Turner  suppose  that  the  primitif  e  rocks  (for  according 
to  this  hypothesis  none  other  were  yet  in  existence)  were  clothed 
with  herbage,  and  plants  and  trees  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
all  the  various  tribes  of  terrestrial  animals  i  If  so,  he  will  gaio^ 
we  suspect,  few  converts  to  his  opinion.  But  into  all  these  diffi* 
culties  he  is  driven  by  the  unhappy  and  groundless  assumption, 
that  the  work  of  the  creation  was  completed  in  six  natural  days; 
and  this  he  maintains,  lest,  otherwise,  we  should  make  the  world 
older  than  Moses  has  made  it,  and  thus  impeach  the  truth  of  the 
sacred  records. 

Now,  though  we  differ  from  Mr.  Turner  in  the  view  we  take 
of  Scripture  chronology,  since  we  conceive  that  the  chronology 
of  the  ^ptuagint  version  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  text,  yet  we  desire  him  to  believe  that  we-  are  as 
firmly  persuaded  as  himself,  that  neither  the  creation  of  man  nor 
the  catastrophe  of  the  Noacbic  deluge  can  be  carried  back  farther 
than  to  the  dates  which  Moses  has  assigned  them.  Beyond  the 
first  of  these  pcnnts  every  thing  is  indefinite ;  and  our  conjectures, 
accordingly,  are  free  to  expatiate  through  illimitable  time,  or^ 
possibly,  eternity.  There  is  one  circumstance,  to  us  a  very  pal* 
pable  one,  which,  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  other  inquirers 
mto  the  Mosaic  writings  have  hitherto  overlooked..  The  fact  to 
which  we  allude  is,  that  of  the  two  primeval  records  of  the  crea^ 
lion  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  first  is  a 
history  of  the  pre^adamite  creation,,  terminating  with  the  formation 
of  man ;  the  second  is  an  account  of  the  post-adamite  creation, 
comroenciitg  with  the  fertilization  of  the  earth  and  formation  of 
mankind,  end,  subsequently  to  that  event,  informing  us  of  the 
creation  of  the  various  tribes  ^  of  animals  which  now  exist  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  . 

As  we  consider  that  this  observation  will  go  far  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  which  geology  has  appeared  to  present  to  tlie  reception 
of  the  opinions  generally  entertained  respecting  the  Mosaic  cos* 
mogony,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  we  have  freely  expressed  the 
grounds  of  our  dissent  from  Mr,  Turner's  hypothesis,  to  stat^^ 
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dearly  the  view  that  we  have  taken  of  thk  confessedly  obscure 
subject* 

Moses  is  unquestionably  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch;  for 
since  the  Samaritan  copy  placee  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  existed^ 
as  we  now  have  it^  before  the  Babylonian  captivity^  it  is  certain 
that  Ezra  and  his  co^elders  could  not  have  forged  it^  on  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land — ^and  no  other  time  can  be  fixed 
in  which  it  could  possibly  have  been  forged.  But  thougli  we 
bold  it  for  certain  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  it 
is,  we  think,  quite  as  certain  that  that  portion  of  it  which  goes 
nnder  the  title  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  was  compiled  from  then 
existing  records,  which  bad  been  preserved  in  the  patriarchal 
families.  On  this  subject  the  internal  evidence  is  so  strong,  the 
difference  of  style  between  the  earlier  and  latter  chapters  is  so 
decisively  marked,  the  rude  and  simple  character  of  the  primitive 
records  being  gradually  exchanged  in  the  following  portions  of 
the  sacred  narrative  for  a  more  full  and  historical  mode  of  com* 
portion,  that  we  should  feel  disposed  to  doubt  whether  any 
person  who  disputes  this  fact  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  the 
question.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  and,  mdeed,  con* 
tradictory,  than  the  attempts  that  have  been  made,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  divine  titles,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  to  mark  the  pre* 
due  li^iits  of  each  of  these  patriarchal  records;  and  nothing,  we 
imagine,  more  certain,  than  that  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the 
creation  (for  these  alone  are  our  present  concern)  were  compiled 
from  such  records.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
these,  or  any  other  facts  in  the  book  of  Oenesis,  were  made  known  to 
Moses  by  immediate  revelation ;  it  is  not  said,  for  instance, ''  God 
spake  unto  Moses  and  said>  In  the  begining  I  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  authenticity 
and  authority  of  the  record,  is  thereby  impaired,  any  more  than 
the  authority  of  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
because  the  writers  of  them  frequently  appeal  to  the  existing^ 
monuments  from  which  their  accounts  w^re  drawn*  The  Divine 
sanction  is  visibly  impressed  on  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and  this  being 
eo,  it  is  utterly  inconceiveable,  that  God  would  suffer  his  own 
revelation  to  be  debased  by  any  heterogeneous  mixture  with 
human  error;  and,  consequently,  every  portion  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  no  less  than  of  the  Law,  properly  so  called,  is  stamped 
with  the, same  characters  of  truth.  Besides,  the  internal  evi- 
dence contained  in  the  first  record  of  the  creation  affords^  we 
thinks  the  very  highest  imaginable  presumption/  that  it  originally 
was  delivered  by  immediate  revelation,  and,  probabVyr  by  the  Ore* 
ator  himself  to  our  first  parents.  ... 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  suppose,  by  all  learned  men,  that  no 
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specimens  of  alphabetical  or  phonic  writing  cah  be  appealed  to, 
as  having  existed  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses ;  many  persjons  not 
unskilled  in  profane  learning,  M'ouldi  we  know,  flatly  deny  so 
early  a  date  to  the  invention  of  letters ;  but  few,  or  none  have 
ventured  to  carry  it  beyond,  (for  even  Manetho's  pillars  were  in-* 
scribed  UqS,  Sia\exT(»>  and  thence  translated  into  hieroglyphic 
characters,)  and  consequently,  the  primeval  records  which  Mosea 
employed,  must  have  been  written  in  symbolic  characters,  and 
thence  transferred  by  him,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  exactness, 
into  alphabetic  writing.  This  hypothesis  may,  possibly y  account 
for  some  of  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  that  meet  us  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  though  it  will  but  in  few 
instances  help  us  to  explain  them.  With  respect,  however  to 
the  use  of  the  word  '^  day,"  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  we 
think  it  by  no  means  difficult  to  conceive,  that,  iu  symbolical 
writing,  such  as  we  have  supposed  in  the  primitive  records  of 
the  world,  the  character  denoting  day,  a  character,  probably, 
combined  of  the  united  symbols  of  darkness  and  light,  would  be 
used  to  denote  a  period  of  time,  for  this  reason,  because  a  na« 
lural  day  is  almost  the  only  period,  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
science,  all  mankind  are  able  to  measure;  and  thus,  having  ac- 
quired this  sense  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  it  was  constantly 
used  by  the  later  Jewish  prophets  to  denote  an  indefinite  period^ 
or  the  era  in  which  certain  events  predicted  by  them  should  be 
accomplished*  We  have  sometimes  suspected,  that  one  reasoa 
why  it  is  especially  recorded  of  Moses  that  he  was  '^  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  was  to  assure  us  of  his  compe« 
tency  to  understand  and  to  translate  these  primeval  records. 

Of  the  leading  fact,  that  the  first  of  the  Mosaic  records  gives 
a  succinct  but  regular  detail  of  the  order  of  the  creation  teunU 
nating  with  the  formation  of  man;  and  that  the  second  gives  a 
short  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  in  the  first  place,  and  then, 
of  the  creation  of  the  animals  that  were  formed  after  him, — of  this 
leading  fact,  which  is  of  prime  importance  in  our  present  inquiry,, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  two  records,  notwithstanding  this 
seeming  discrepancy,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  each  other, 
because  the  first,  as  we  have  already  said,  gives  a  history  of  the 
Pre-adamite,  the  second  of  the  Post-adaniite  creation. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  set  before  our  readers  a  slight  and 
rapid  sketch  of  our  own  view  of  the  Sacred  History  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  leaving  it  to  them  to  decide  how  far  it  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  and  in  what 
degree  it  serves  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Turner's  hypothesis. 
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**  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ^" 

That  is^  gave  existence  to  the  whole  material  universe — formed 
in  an  instant,  the  whole  stupendous  machine,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  and  every  part  thereof  its  allotted  place  and  motion. 

*'  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void/' 

Our  globe  (as  that  also  of  the  other  planets  belonging  to  our  solar 
system)  being  an  oblate  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles,  has  gra- 
dually acquired  its  present  form  by  means  of  its  rotation  on  its 
own  axis ;  which  clearly  proves  that  it  was  at  first  in  a  semifluid 
state ;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  in  its  primordial  state,  it  must  have 
been  ''  void,"  and  unfitted  for  the  sustenance  either  of  vegetable 
or  animal  life*  We  need  not  enter  into  a  critical  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  tohu  and  bohu ;  those  who 
desire  to  do  so. may  consult  Dathe  and  the  German  critics;  the 
words,  as  it  appears  to  us,  cannot  be  translated  better  than  they 
are  in  our  authorized  version,  about  the  meaning  of  which  there 
is  no  difficulty. 

At  this  point  of  the  creation  the  whole  celestial  system  of  jsuns 
and  worlds  innumerable  was  created^  and  disposed  through  the 
boundless  regions  of  infinite  space,  yet  hitherto  light  was  not 
cfilled  into  existence.  The  first  act  of  the  Creator,  therefore^ 
towards  adapting  this  globe  of  our»  (and  we  may  believe  by 
analogy  all  other  worlds)  to  be  fitted  for  the  abode  of  those 
living  beings  with  which  he  designed  to  people  itj,  was  to  give 
existence  to  light,  that  ethereal  fluid,  which  under  some  of  its 
various  modifications  of  heat,  galvanism,  magnetism,  or  electricity, 
^eems  to  pervade  all  nature,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  chief  agent 
employed,  together  with  water,  in  effecting  those  chemical  changes 
on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  next  command  of  creative  power,  in  the  formation  of  a  cir- 
cumfused  atmosphere,  and  thus  enabled  the  clouds  and  vapours 
"  the  waters  above  the  firmament,"  to  float  over  the  earth ;  and 
then  elevating  the  primitive  rocks  from  their  horizontal  positionj 
threw  them  up  into  inclined  planes  or  vertical  peaks,  and  sepa* 
fated  the  sea  from  the  dry  land.  , 

We  may  guess,  and  in  proportion  as  our  view  of  the  operation 
of  nature  is  enlarged,  may  guess  with  near  approximation  to  the 
truth,  but  we  can  never  know  in  what  manner  the  first-created 
Light  was  diffused  through  the  universe  and  acted  in  reducing  the 
countless  myriads  of  worlds  to  order  and  beauty,  and  fitting  themt 
to  be  the  abodes  of  animal  life.  But  this  we  may  say  with  con- 
fidence, that  in  the  days  of  Moses,  or  in  any  subsequent  period, 
till  of  very  late  years,  it  never  could  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
tfk^n  to  conceive  that  light  bad  any  existence  independent  of  th« 
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sun.  Pbilosopbers  have,  ladeed,  of  late  diacovered^  llui^  light 
is  an  ethereal  fluid  independent  of  the  sun ;  that  the  solar  orb 
itself  is  not  luminous,  but  th^t  it  is  invested  with  an  atmosphere 
of  light,  distant,  according  to  Herschel's  computation,  2,500  mifes 
from  its  surface*  To  every  reflecting  mind  the  fact  then,  that  in 
this  Mosaic  record  light  is  expressly  stated  to  have  existed 
before  the  sdar  orb  vras  enveloped  in  its  luminous  atmosphere 
affords  a  very  strong  presumption  of  the  divine  origination  of  th0 
sacred  narrative.  Man  vroold  not  have  known  it,  would  hardly 
have  guessed  it,  and  bad  he  guessed  it,  tbe  chances  would  liav« 
been  ^'  all  the  world  to  nothing''  against  bis  being  right  in  tbia 
and  every  other  position  that  is  laid  down  in  tbe  primitive  hiatoty 
of  the  creation.  We  shall  know  more  about  these  things  pre<« 
sently,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  matter  and 
motion  being  given,  what  would  a  philosopher  ask  fof  to  enaMtf 
him  to  frame  a  world,  we  do  not  say  to  create  beings  upon  it, 
bnt  to  ntdke  it  capable  of  supporting  vegetable  life  and  aniioatecl 
creations?  We  think  he  would  ask  for  what  Mosea  baa  here 
given  him^  that  ethereal  fluid,  light,  whose  properties  are 
hitherto  but  very  imperfectly  discovered ;  yet  dtscovered  sufli* 
ciently  to  assure  us,  that  it  must  have  been  employed  in  tbd 
formation  of  the  atmosphere,  in  desicating  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
globe,  in  consolidating  and  crystallizing  the  primitive  rocks,  and 
Nfting  them  up  in  mountainous  ridges  above  the  mass  of  super* 
incumbent  waters,  beneath  which  they  were  originally  formed^ 

These  events,  the  creation  of  l^ht — tlie  subsequent  formatioci 
of  the  atmospheric  fluid— and  tbe  separation  of  the  dry  land-^-oe* 
cupy  the  three  first  periods  of  the  Pre-adamite  creation.  Through 
what  duration  of  time  these  periods  extended — ^^how  long  tbtf 
j^or,  the  principle  of  light  and  heat,  8cc.  continued  to  exert  itd 
influence  on  our  globe,  and  during  what  intervals  the  earth,  sub- 
jected to  the  effects  of  some  sudden  and  violent  catastrophes, 
was  again  overspread  with  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  and 
left  in  darkness  and  desolation,  we  do  not  presume  to  conjecture  | 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  the  period  daring  wbick 
the  light  acted  on  our  globe  was  called  day,  and  the  period  ot 
darkness  and  desolation  night;  and  that  both  of  these  taken  to- 
gether constitute  those  eras  of  the  primitive  record,  which  ar« 
respectively  mentioned  as  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  day, 
and  so  forth.  The  periods  must  of  necesrity  have  been  very 
fong.  Tbe  formation  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  tbe  subseqwe«t 
processes,  whereby,  through  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 
its  suspended  vapours  on  their  rugged  surfaces,  tbey  were  fitted 
to  support  the  vegetable  tribes,  which,  by  degrees,  covered  their 
sides,  must,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  our  judgment  froaa^ 
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Uie  operation  of  sinilar  causes,  which  ^e  sow  al  wc^rk  iA  the 
|m>ductioii  of  oew  lands,  have  been  the  busmess  of  ages*  It 
was  towards,  the  close  of  the  third  era  of  the  Pre-adamke  creation 
that  the  vegetable  world  was  called  into  existence;  and  here  the 
words  of  tibte  primeval  record  are  very  remarkable, 

"  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  gniss^  and  herb  yieldiDg  seed  after  its 
Hind,  and  the  tree  yieldmg  fruity  whose  seed  is  hi  itself^  after  its  kind/* 

Such  wa^  the  command,  The  simpler  cryptogamias,  mosses, 
lichens,  and  ferns,  spread  themselves  on  the  barren  rocks^  and 
formed,  by  their  gradual  decomposition,  together  with  the  gigan- 
tic reeds  which  grew  on  the  shores  of  the  primitive  ocean,  the 
first  layers  of  vegetable  moulds,  in  which  the  succulent  herbs 
and  palmiferous  trees  of  the  earlier  world  found  a  proper  bed  for 
their  nutrition..  The  coal  formations,  as  all  geologists  allow^  are 
composed  of  the  mineralized  remains  of  these  primordial  turba- 
ries, the  first  ruins  of  the  vegetable  world;  ana  no  vegetable  re- 
n>ains  have  yet  been  discovered  of  an  earlier  existence  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  coal  formation,  and  of  which  some  rare  spe- 
cimens occur  in  the  subjacent  limestone.  The  coal  itself  contains 
but  few  remains  of  organic  structure,  which  appear  however  in 
great  abundance  in  the  superincumbent  shale  which  forms  its 
roof ^  and  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  primitive  creation  of  plants 
and  vegetables  was  perfectly  distinct  from  that>  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  more  immediately  preceded  the  creation  of 
man,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  these  remains  of  the  Fossil 
Flora  contain  no  specimen  of  plants  that  now  exist*  From  the 
mere  evidence  of  facts  that  have  occurred  to  them  in  the  course 
of  their  scientific  researches,  Brogniart,  and  other  geologists, 
•whose  opinions  most  certainly  were  not  influenced  by  any  re- 
spect for  the  authority  of  Moses,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  formations,  in  which  these  earliest  vege- 
table recpains  are  found,  incontestably  proves  that  vegetation 
preceded. all  animal  life;  and  thus,  in  fact,  they  confirm  the  truth 
of  Scripture  in  this  respect,  by  a  testimony  that  cannot  be  sus^ 
pected. , 

The  fourth  era  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  marked  by  the 
striking  declaration  that  the  sun,  and  the  other  fixed  stars,  were 
th^n  ni^de  luminaries  in  heaven: — receptacles  of  that  prin^ordial 
light,  which  was  then  distributed  among  them,  and  dispensed 
from  them  to  the  satellites  of  their  respective  systems,  Tnere  is 
not  the^^mallest  ground  for  supposing  that  the  solar  orbs  were 
now  first  called  into  existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly 
asserted  that  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  together  with  the  earth. 
Were  created  ^'  in  the  beginning.^     But  the  first-created  light> 
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Mrhich  had  hitherto  acted  on  the  myriads  of  worlds  of  which  the 
universe  consists,  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown  to  us,  but  yet^  as 
far  as  this  earth  is  concerned,  with  an  influence  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  in  those  ruder  plants 
which  were  first  formed  on  its  surface — ^this  light  was  now  dis-* 
persed  among  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  sun,  with  the  other  fixed 
stars,  became  luminaries,  or  receptacles  and  distributaries  of  that 
ethereal  fluid,  and  exerted  their  beneficial  influences  on  their  at- 
tendant satellites;  the  natural  day  thenceforth  began;  *'  the  day," 
as  the  sacred  record  tells  us,  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  ^'  di- 
vided from  the  night,*'  and  the  seasons,  days,  and  years  began 
their  appointed  course.  It  is  in  this  passage,  and  in  this  only, 
that  the  word  '^  day,''  according  to  our  apprehension,  is  used  in 
this  first  narrative  of  the  creation  to  denote  a  natural  day.  Let 
the  original  document  be  carefully  examined,  and  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  division  of  the  day  from  the  night  is  mentioned 
as  something  new;  as  arising  altogether  out  of  the  new  office 
which  the  sun,  as  the  dispenser  of  light,  had  now  to  perform  in 
our  system.  It  will  likewise  be  observed,  that  the  sacred  cosmo- 
gonist,  after  enumerating  the  various  causes  for  which  the  solar 
orb  was  now  invested  with  its  luminous  atmosphere,  concludes 
this  portion  of  his  narrative  with  the  declaration  that  God  at  this 
time  made  "  the  stars  also" — that  is,  made  them,  what  he  made 
the  sun,  to  be  luminaries  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  to  be 
to  their  attendant  planets  *^  for  signs,  and  for  seasons^  and  for 
days,  and  for  years." 

The  earth  was  thus  fitted  for  the  reception  and  sustenance  of 
animated  beings.  We  may  conceive  that  before  the  sun  was 
thus  clothed  with  light,  light,  which  existed  from  the  first,  might 
be  afibrded  to  the  earth  in  sufficient  portions  for  the  support  of 
the  simpler  vegetables;  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
more  perfect  vegetables  could  have  existed  and  multiplied,  with- 
out the  precious  influences  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  grateful 
vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  which  seem  hardly  less  necessary  to 
them  than  to  the  more  complicated  forms  of  animal  life — and  it 
is  certain  that  the  various  tribes  of  animals,  which  were  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  could  not  have  existed  on  it  till  pro- 
vision were  made  for  the  supply  of  their  respective  wantsi  In 
what  length  of  time  the  earth  was  enabled  to  support  the  tiilnie- 
rous  animals  which  it  was  designed  to  contain  we  presume  not  to 
dedd6;  but  bfefore  the  larger  terrestrial  animals  were  called  into 
existence,  the  earth  had  still  to  undergo  another  change.  TThe 
first  races  of  aniniated  beings,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
which  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects  is  strictly  confirmed  by  the 
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discoveries  of  modern  inquirers  into  the  primitive  history  of  our 
globe,  were  the  produce  not  of  the  land  but  of  the  waters. 

The  operations  of  the  fifth  period  of  the  Pre«adamite  creation 
are  thus  described.    The  command  was  given, 

^'  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  jcreature  thai 
hath  Jife,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament 
of  heaven.*' 

Observe  the  order  in  which  the  production  of  these  animals  is 
enuntiated.  First,  the  simpler  aquatic  animals,  possessing,  per« 
haps,  little  more  than  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  the  lowest 
principle  of  animation — ^*  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life*'* 
These  the  waters  brought  forth  **  abundantly."  In  what  abun-* 
dance  we  may  judge  from  the  prodigious  remains  of  their  fossil 
exuvias,  which  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

**  The  lowest  and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,"  as  Cuvier  remarks, 
in  the  fourth  section  of  his  valaable  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Bartb, 
*'  when  penetrated  to  a  very  great  depth,  exhibit  nothing  but  horizontal 
strata,  composed  of  various  substances,  and  containing  almost  all  of  them 
innumerable  marine  productions.  Similar  strata,  with  the  same  kind  of 
productions,  compose  the  hills  even  to  a  great  height.  Sometimes  the 
shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  the  entire  body  of  the  stratum. 
They  are  almost  every  where  iu  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  that 
even  the  smallest  of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  parts,  their  sharpest 
ridges,  and  their  finest  and  tenderest  processes.  They  are  found  in  ele-« 
vations  far  above  the  level  of  every  part  of  the  ocean,  and  in  places  to 
which  the  sea  could  not  be  conveyed  by  any  existing  cause.  They  are 
not  only  inclosed  in  loose  sand,  but  are  often  encrusted  and  penetrated 
on  all  sides  by  the  hardest  stones.  Every  pait  of  the  earth,  every  hemi- 
sphere, every  continent,  every  island  of  any  size,  exhibits  the  same 
phenomenon.  We  are  therefore  forcibly  led  to  believe,  not  only  that 
the  sea  has  at  one  period  or  other  covered  all  our  plains,  but  that  it  must 
have  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  and  iu  a  state  of  tranquillity; 
which  circumstance  was  necessary  for  the  formation  of  deposits  so  ex- 
tensive, so  thick,  in  parts  so  solid,  and  containing  exuviae  so  perfectly 
preserved." 

Next  to  these  marine  animals  of  ruder  formation,  creatures 
merely  endowed  with  locomotion  and  vitality,  we  are  told  that 
**God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth." 

The  word  here  translated  **  whales*'  is  Tanmnim,  and  is 
generally  applied  to  animals  like  the  crocodile,  with  large  jaws, 
and  something  of  serpent-like  form.  Robertson,  as  usual,  de- 
rives the  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  which  properly  signifies 
"Sorpsit,  absorpsit  aquam  diductis  dentibus."  It  is  the  very 
word,  in  short,  which  most  graphically  describes  the  vast  ovi- 
parous reptiles  of  the  Pre-adamite  world;  the  megJ»losauri  and 
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platiotauriy  itc.,  of  which  ihe  fouil  remains  are  found  in  the 
secondary  rocks^  next  in  order  and  above  the  petrified  reeds  and 
sheUs  of  the  primeval  sea. 

Co-existent  with,  these  large  aquatic  animals,  but  formed  suh^ 
aaquently  io  order  of  time,  the  waters  brought  forth  *'  the  wioged 
fawl  after  its  kind/'  and  thus  we  find  them  placed  among  the' 
relics  of  the  former  world.  The  fossil  remams  of  birds  and 
ether  voletilia*  ar#  found  in  no  great  abundance;  neither  copsi- 
deripg  their  habits  el  life,  should  we  expect  to  meet  with  any 
numerous  collections  of  them  in  that  petrified  state}  but  whfMre- 
ever  tbey  occur,  they  are  commonly  found  with  the  skeletons  ^ 
tba  hst^named  classes  of  sea-*born  creatures,  or  rather  in  the  next 
lajpers  of  secondary  strata,  immediately  above  the  gigantic  ovi-> 
parous  reptiles  of  dbe  Saurian  tribe« 

The  siytb  and  last  period  of  the  Pre^adamite  creation,  was 
Oiarkfd  by  the  production  of  the  larger  and  more  perfect  c\^^m; 
ef  terrestrial  animals.  The  earth  was  now  commanded  to  hnng 
forth 

*'The  living  creature  after  its  kind,  cattle^  and  creeping  thing,  and 
beast  of  the  earth  after  its  kind.'' 

The  word  Behemah,  in  its  plural  Behemoth^  denotes  those  huge 
herbivirous  creatures,  of  which  the  various  species  under  the 
names  which  geologists  have  assigned  them,  of  megatherium^i 
megalonixi  anoplotherium,  mastodon,  Scc.  have  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  imbedded  in  its  tertiary  strata^ 
The  creeping  thing  and  beast  of  the  earth  include  the  other 
classes  of  animals,  of  which  the  fossil  remains  are  found  in  beds 
of  the  same  era  and  formation.  It  is  evident  that  these  |igantic 
cloths,  and  animals  resembling  in  their  structure  the  hippopo^ 
tamus  and  elephant,  could  not  have  existed  on  t^e  earth  till  it 
^i|a  clothed  with  au  abundant  herbage  and  with  ei^tensive  forests  ^ 
end  ^very  thing  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  these  trib^a  of 
animals  were  created  and  destroyed  before  the  formation  of  i|iai\ 
and  the  races  of  animals  now  existing,  as  their  predecessors  bad 
also  been,  before  the^  theips^lves  we.re  brought  into  eiii^tence. 

3Mt  here,  ^e  are  aware,  we  shall  be  ii^et  with  an  objection^ 
supplied  by  the  words  of  this  very  record,  the  true  sense  and  scope 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate  in  the  foregoing  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Pre-adamite  creation. 
Por  immediately  after  the  account  of  the  formation  of  the  vivi^ 
parous  terrestrial  animals,  this  record  proceeds  to  tells  us,  that 
Uod  created  man  in  his  own  image  and  likeness,  and  said, 

'**  Let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  aud  over  the  fowl  of 
the  ah*,  and  over  tbe  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earthy  and  over  every  creep* 
ing  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  :"  •  * 
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and  as  no  farther  mention  is  here  made  of  any  creation  of  anini 
mals  subsequent  to  man,  it  may  be  asked,  on  the  supposition  that 
th«  PreMidamite  animals  were  successively  destroyed  before  mao 
was  foim^d,  what  were  those  living  creatures  over  which  the 
dominion  was  given  to  Adam^  and  how  and  when  were  they 
bvought  into  existence  i 

For  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  we  must  have  recoUrsa  to  ihm 
seeond  record  of  the  creation,  which  Moses  has  preserved  waA 
handed  down  to  us.  The  object  of.  the  first  record  is  not  merely 
to  inculcate  that  great  fundamental  Irutby  that  God  is  the  sole 
Author  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  but  to  set  before  us  a  general 
outline  of  those  creative  processes^  by  which  the  earth  (with  the 
boundless  infinitude  of  worlds  above  us)  was  finished,  and  thus  oqr 
globe  adapted  to-be  the  abode  of  man.  It  commences,  therefeie^ 
wiUi  -the  creation  of  the  primordial  elements,  and  'their  reducttoa 
into  form  and  order,  and  terminates  with  the  placing  of  nan  upon 
the  earth.  The  second  record,  on  the  contrary,  commences  withr 
the  creation  of  man,  and  expressly  declares,  that  after  man  waa 
formed  and  placed  in  Paradise, 

*^  Out  of  the  ground  .tbe  Lord  God  (Jehovah  Elohim)  fbrmed  evetf 
beast  of  the  fields  and  every  fowl  of  the  ahr.** 

Concerning  this  remarkable  fact  there  can  be  no  disputei  th^^ 
^  first  record  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  terminates  with  the; 
creation  of  man,  and  that  the  second  commences  with  it,  andi 
tells  us,  that  all  the  various  tribes  of  animals,  ei^cept  the  aquatic^ 
were  subsequently  foraged.  If,  thereforcn  we  would  p^'eserve  the 
integrity  and  consistency  of  the  sacred  records,  we  must  admit 
that  this  last  act  of  cres^tive  power  is  included  in  the  account  of 
what  tbQ  Creator  wrought  in  the  sixth,  period  of  the  coamogonyi 
and  that  these,  .the  last  formed  and  still  existii^  r^ices  of  the 
fniuHil  kingdom^  are  the  creatures  over  which  dominion  wa^ 
given  to  mankind. 

Those  geologists,  who,  like  Dr.  Ure,  have  referred  the  de^^* 
atruction  of  all  the  primitive  classes  of  animals,  whose  exuviw  are. 
foupd  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  forniations,  to  the  effects  of 
the  Noachic  deluge,  in  their  attempts  to  harmouize  the  f^cta  of 
geology  with  their  view  of  the  Mosaic  records,,  are  driven,  as  ii 
s^f^a  to  us^  on  imiuperable  difficulties.  It  is  acknowledged  qvl 
all  hands,  that  the  various  races  of  animals,  with  which  the  eavtb 
was  first  peopl^d^  have  been  utterly  swept  away  from  its  surface ; 
for  the  fossil  remains  which  have  been  brought  to  light,  imbedded 
in  tbe  secondary  rocks,  or  in  deposits  of  diluvial  or  alluvial  for-t 
nation,  are  evidently  of  species  altogether  distinct  from  tbos& 
whioh  9QW  exist.     Neither  are  they  thrown  together  in  a  conn 
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fused  mass,  which  must  have  been  the  case  had  they  ail  beea 
destroyed  by  the  same  catastrophe,  and  buried  in  the  same  irrup- 
lion  of  the  sea ;  but  the  remams  of  their  respective  species  are 
found  separately,  and  are  deposited  throughout  every  part  of  the 
globe  in  a  uniform  and  invariable  order: — fini,  the  ruder  tnarine 
plants — then  the  simpler  forms  of  zoophytes  and  aquatie  am-* 
mals;  next  the  oviparous  reptiles,  &c.;  and  last  of  all,  the  ter- 
restrial mammalia,  the  gigantic  behemoths  of  the  former  worlds 
No  philosopher,  we  imagine,  unless  his  judgment  were  biassed 
by  some  preconceived  l^vpothesis,  or  some  vain  notion  that  divine 
revelation  had  declared  it  to  be  so,  will  admit  the  possibility  that 
the  Noachic  deluge,  during  the  short  period  in  which  it  over- 
spread the  earth,  could  have  formed  those  successive  strata  which 
lie  on  the.  basis  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  whidi  must  have  beea 
formed  when  the  sea  was  in  a  quiescent  state.  Besides,  this 
hypothesis  rests  also  on  the  assumption,  that  the  deki^  of  Noah, 
extended  universally  over  the  entire  surface  of  tlie  globe-^^^-^o 
assumption  which  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Origines  Sacnei  has  showa 
to  be  gratuitous,  or,  at  least,  not  grounded  on  any  certain  warrant 
pf  Scripture.  The  vestiges  of  diluvian  effects  ill  different  parts  of 
the  world  are  evident  and  unquestionable,  but  considering  the 
contents  of  the  Kirkdale  cave,  for  instance,  we  think  he-  would 
be  a  bold  asserter,  who  should  ventofr^  to  maintain  that  the  ani- 
mals which  were  found  there  were  driven  into  'it,  emd  buried  ia 
it,  by  the  Noachic  delugcf,  and  that  no  6tber  similar  catastrophe 
could  possibly  account  for  their  desfruction*. 

But  supposing  it  possible  (hdt  the  waters  of  the  dceat»  might, 
during  that  deluge,  have  formed  those  regular  dnd  sutccessive 
stratincations  of  which'  the  upper  crust  of  6ur  earth  consists,  a 
still  more  astounding  difficulty  reniairrs.  It  remains  to  be  ex* 
plained  by  what  imaginable  process  the  diflerent  plants  and  ani* 
i^als  which  are  now  discovered  in  a  fossil  state  were  selected  and 
deposited  in  the  order  in  which  we  invariably  findlhem;  and  hove 
it  comes  io  pass  th sit  ilo  traces  of  any  existing' species  are; found, 
nor  any  that  bear  a  cf6^e  resemblance  to  itrem,  eitbept  in  the  very 
newest 'alluvial  deposits.  Dr.  Ure,'  indited,  hris  a  >soltatioii  at 
hand'for  the  latteV^Slrt  oP this  difficultyi 'in  the  Unwarrantable 
assump^tion'thata  ne\l 'e^edtloiY  of  sfnJmals  ttook»  place-after  the 
Deluge;  but  (he*  former  part*  off  the  ^fifficullTy  he  leatves  jwholly 
unexplained.    '  »      '  .  .       ,.   •     .    .i 

Mr.  Turner,  notwithstanding  his  admirition  of  Dr*  Vre,  seems 
to  thmk  the  period  of  the  Deluge  too  short  for  the  formation  of 
the  different  strata  of  which  the  pt'es'ent  surface  of  the  earth  con- 
sists; and  perhaps  he  fblttid  some  other' insuperable  objections 
to  the  scheme*    .H6  has  accordingly  given  us  a  conjecture  oi  hi» 
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own.  He  conceives  that  the  secondary  rocks  were  gradually  and 
anccesMvely  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or  the  operation  of 
volcanic  fire^  (the  tertiary  be  gives  to  the  deluge);  and  that  these 
formation^  were  effected  during  the  period  of  1656  years,  which, 
according  to  his  chronology,  intervened  between  the  Creation  and 
tfae  deluge*  Having  thus  got  more  time  to  work  in,  he  may 
seem,  in  one  respect,  to  have  lessened  the  difficulty;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  has,  in  other  nespects,  infinitely  increased  it.  He 
assumes — indeed  it  is  the  object  of  his  whole  work  to  prove-^ 
that  ali  the  plants  and  animals  that  ever  existed,  or  now  exist,  on 
the  earth,  ivere  formed  during  his  six  days  of  the  creation,  and 
prior  to  the  production  of  man.  But  he  has  not  explained,  nei^ 
ther  do  we  conceive  it  poiaible  for  him  to  explain  it,  how,  in  all 
these  sucoesaive  catastrophes  which  destroyed  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals whose  remains  are  now  found  in  a  mineralized  or  fossil  state^ 
man,  with  all  the  now  existing  races  of  animals,  was  invariably 
spared;  nor  how  it  vnas  possible  for  them  to  exist  during  convul- 
sions  SO'  violent  in  th€ar  operation,  and  so  universal  in  their  ex- 
tent.  HofW'  came  it  that  the  earliest  of  these  irruptions  of  the 
primitive  ocean  destroyed  only  zoophytes,  and  shell  fish — the  next, 
only  oviparous  creatures — the  last,  only  the  more  perfect  terres* 
trial  animals  ^  Take  what  time  you  will  for  the  duration  of  these 
successive  deluges, -this  strange  and  marvellous  power  of  discrimi« 
nation,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  s^a  were  enabled  to  select  their 
victims^  and  lo  leave  all  the  rest  of  animated  nature  uninjured,  ia 
equally  unexplained  and  inexplicable.  Dr.  Ure  admits  that  all 
the  animals  of  the  first  creation  were  destroyed;  but  then,  on  his 
bypoth«sis,  he  is  obliged  tp  have  recourse  to  a  second  post-dilu-< 
yian  oreatioa,  Mr..  Turner  offer^.  no  such  violence  to  Sc^iptiire; 
but  his  way  of  acoounting  for  the  fp^sil  reqnains  of  animals  which 
bate*  been  discpvei^  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  strata  of  the 
earth,  is  so  unsatisfactory,  so  utterly  at  variance  witn  facts,  so  inr 
Tolved  in  absurdities,  contradictions  .^nd  impossibilities,  that, 
highly  as  we  respect  liis  character  and  the  motives  which  induced 
bim  to  write  this  J»ook,  we  mu«t  b^  peniut,ted  tp  ss^y^  that  we  more 
than  doubt  whether  the  cau^e  of  treligiqn  will,  be  in. any  degree 
promoted  'by  it.  The  mistakes,  into  whiqh  be.h^s  fallen  have  all 
been^occasii^ned  by  his  laudable  solicitude  to  recopcile  the  disco* 
veries  of  modem  geology  with  tlie  declarations  of  Scripture, 
whicfa^  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  has  not  rightly  understood.  Had 
he  remarked  the  difference,  which  it, has  been  our  endeavour  tp 
point  out^  between  the  two  i:ecords  of  the  Creation  which  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis;  had  he  observed 
that  the  former  account  gives  us  a  detailed  history  of  the  succes- 
sive processes  of  the  creation,  and  terminates  with  the  formation. 
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6f  man ;  whilst  the  second  record  commences  with  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  then  briefly  states  the  fact  of  a  subsequent  auiuat 
ereation-»he  would  probably  have  avoided  many  of  the  emm 
ipio  which  he  has  now  fallen^  and  would  have  been  enabled  to 
show,  far  more  successfully  than  he  now  has  done,  that  the  feoko* 
Ipcal  discoveries  of  the  present  day,  instead  of  itnpeadiing  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  add  to  it  the  most  unexpeettd 
and  unanswerable  confirmations,  and  prove  that  it  could  only 
have  been  derived  from  Divine  revelation. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  Mr.  Tamer's  work^^efects 
^hich  we  think  it  necessary  to  notice,  because  we  fear  that  they 
may  prove  injurious  to  the  cause  he  desires  to  advocate*^we  can 
assure  our  readers  that  they  will  find  in  it  an  ample  fund  of  in*' 
struction  and  amusement.  He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  all  that  relates  both  to  the  vegetable 
aud  animal  kingdom;  and  we  know  not  where  else  we  could 
direct  the  young  student  to  so  rich  a  fund  of  valuable  information 
en  theie  important  and  interesting  aubjects*  Wherever  Mr. 
Turner  is  employed  in  collecting  from  the  stores  of  othep  inqui- 
rers, there  are  few  persons  who  will  not  reap  benefit  from  his 
welUdirected  labours.  It  is  only  when  he  ventures  alone  into  the 
field  of  conjecture  that  we  feel  it  unsafe  to  entrust  ourselves  to 
his  guidance.  His  style  also  is  diffuse  and  declamatory ;  and  his" 
moral  reflections,  however  excellent  in  their  intentiot)|  ai'e,  in 
general,  so  trite  and  feeble,  that  they  are  more  apt  to  eteile  a 
iinihsp  than  to  produce  conviction  in  fastidious  readers^  We 
know  nothing  which  his  manner  of  writing)  in  this  respeot,  so 
nearly  resembles  as  the  elaborate  and  Unmeaning  triads  and  qua^ 
lernions  which  adorn  the  discourses  of  that  accomplished  baronet 
Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  in  the  romance  of  Guy  Mannering.  Sut 
ire  will  enilble  our  readers  to  judge  for  themsAves,  by  settiug  ht* 
fere  them  s6nie  of  his  remarks  on  the  female  cl*eation» 

*  "  One  of  iht  most  beautifbl,  in6Bt  interesting,  atid  inost  benevolent 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in  his  creation  of  the  teHtstrial  economy^  WA^ 
the  eoneeption  and  formation  of  •the  female  sex.  No  oth^r  productioti  hasr 
eentribated  so*  much  to  the  hnprovement  and  to  the  happiness  of  ^tiulart 
nature.  It  was  the  divinest  of  our  Great  Author's  wetksvon  out-  ea#Uiy 
for  it  was. one  of  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  loveliest  of  his  philantfan^c 
inventiQDSi  When  He  declared,  qs  the  reason  of  this  pariicularjcnui* 
tton,  /It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be;  alone/  he  prpnoun^ed  a 

3 ruth  which  every  age,  and  clime,  and  nation  have  verified.     The  poet's 
ramatic  explanation, 

*  We  had  been  brutes  without  you,' 

is  not  a  Parnasstan  hyperbole — it  is  the  simple  and  everlasting  tnith; 
iloti  perhapsi  so  much  to  the  credit  of  our  sex  ad  imr  self-love  wotlld  de^ 
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!fli^5  but  it  It  an  applicable  comment  upon  our  Creator's  recorded  ob-> 
servatioti*  If  man  had  been  alone  upon  eal'tb,  geogmphy  and  bittory 
unite  to  assure  ut^  that  his  populations,  if  such  could  then  in  any  other 
mode  faare  originated^  would  have  been  little  else  than  the  populations 
^f  fierce  fuid  sayage,  violent  and  battling  brutes*  In  this  state  the  un- 
cirilized  tribes  of  the  earth  are  found  to  be>  even  with  the  society  <tf 
women^  where  these  are  undervalued,  oppressed,  degraded,  br  despised  | 
that  is,  where  they  are  deprived  of  that  influence  which  ihey  were 
created  to  di£fuse  and  possess,  and,  by  its  magical  enchantment,  to 
humanize  and  meliorate.'  Respect  and  love  of  their  wives  and  females 
may  be  deemed  the  great  civilizing  and  advancing  principle  which  has^ 
with  some  others — ^but  very  probably  more  eftcaciously  than  ahy-^Cdn- 
tributed  to  the  unceasing  progression  of  the  Saxon,  Gothic  and  German 
fiations,  who  eouauered  Europe  from  the  Romans,  and  spread  over  it  tii# 
populations  and  kingdoms  which  novr  adorn  it  Mrith  a  superiority  to  their 
ancient  predecessor!  which  has  never  retrograded. 

''  If  manliind  had  beeii  perpetuated  without  their  milder  companions 
—from  the  pebbles  thrown  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  or  from  the  teeth 
soj^n  by  Cadmus  in  the  earth-^a  stony,  and  iron  [qu.  ho9iy\  race  would 
have  been  its  pei'p^lual  inhabitants.  There  is  somethine  ill  the  active 
spirit,  ai)d  powers,  and  stredgth  of  tbe  manly  portion  of  our  €Oifimofk 
species,  which  loves  diAculties,  enterprise,  exertion,  competition,  contests, 
labours,  stkiiggles,  argument,  bAttle^  and  personal  display — which  hastetli 
to  seize  it^  wished  objects  with  precipitation  and  violence^^to  fight  \fi» 
stantly  to  obtain  them  '—to  strike  down  all  resistance,  and  to  ovenHrhelm 
all  opponents.  These  qualities  and  propensities  would  animate  self-love 
and  selfishneto  into  continual  strife,  conflict,  civil  discord  and  battle,  if 
nb  softer  and  kind  companions  were  about  such  fierce  and  angry  beingl| 
to  occupy  some  portion  t>f  their  thoughts  and  attentions — to  create  and 
cberifih  milder  and  sweeter  feelings^— and  to  provide  for  them  the  more 
soothing  happiness  of  a  quiet  home  and  a  domestic  life,  where  tendeN 
fiels,  sympathy,  good  humour,  smiles,  gentleness,  benignity  and  aCbction 
Would  diffuse  pleasures  more  grateful  than  those  of  irritation  and  don-' 
test,  and  awaken,  the  sensibilities  that  most  favour  intellectual  andffioiail 
eUltilratiOkii  and  which  gradually  lead  us  to  its  attractive  and  nobler  gra* 
Ufioationi/ '^pp.  5 1 1  >^-d  1  d» 

This  f  uotatioD  will  give  our  readers  a  aufficient  sp^oinieQ  of 
Mr*  Turner's  style  of  writing  and  of  moralizing.  Some  persons 
may  think  the  sentiments  a  little  mawkish;  others,  still  more  fas* 
tidious,  will  call  it  abominable  twaddle;  whilst  some,  on  the 
Qther  hand,  >vill  be  delighted  to  find  a  gentleman  of  Mr.Turnerjs 
age  possessed  of  such  exquisite  sensitivity**  It  were  to  be 
wished,  however,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  express  bis  senti* 
nients  with  more  simplicity,  for  we  seriously  believe,  that  out  of 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  ft  passage  of  ecjual  length,  so  elaborately  feeble  and  so  in- 

*  A  Word  ot  Mr,  t'urfl«r*s  own  coining. 
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sufierably  affected.  Mr.  Turner  has  acquired  some  reputfttioa  a» 
a  historical  writer,  and  by  the  extent  of  his  researches*  has  very 
deservedly  earned  it;  but  a  style  like  this  is  enough  to  overbalance 
all  his  other  merits;  and  though  it  may  possibly  ikid  iti  adminer^ 
in  the  half-literary  coteries  of  the  present  day,  we  fear  k  will 
effectually  prevent  hiiti  from  occupying  a  permanent  placeamongst 
those  who  have  bathed  their  lips  in  *'  the  pure  vftM  of  English 
updefiled." 

r  I         I     '■  ' 

Art.  IV.     Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Traveb*     Seiond  Semesm 
By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.  F.R.S.Svote*  Whittaker.  1830^ 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  repeat  the  general 
character  of  Captain  Basil  Hall's  manner  and  execution,  which 
we  have  so  recently  attempted  to  pourtray.  He  is  by  this  time 
an  established  acquaintance  of  our  readers ;  and  in  the  volumes 
which  we  now  present  to  them,  they  will  find  little  change  in 
quality  from  those  by  which  he  formerly  introduced  himself. 
They  must  bear  in  mind,  however^  for  it  would  be  most  unjust  if 
they  were  to  forget,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  has  passed  awa^^ 
and  yet  more,  that  iu  this,  his  Second  Series,  the  writer  has  /ad- 
vanced many  »teps  iu  the  progress  of  life ;  that  he  is  no  longer,  an 
inmate  of  the  cock-pit;  tliat  the  fervour  of  extreme  youth  is 
sobered ;  and  that  the  tone  of  his  work  therefore  is,  aecesaiirily, 
somewhat  more  staid  than  that  which  characterized  the  tkrscrip- 
tions  of  the  ardent  and  inexperienced  Middy.  There  are  passages 
also  in  these  volumes  which  are  almost  exclusively  professional;  and 
which,  in  consequence,  however  highly  useful  to  those  bj  whom 
they  will  be  best  understood  and  appreciated,  may  not,' perhaps,, 
be  equally  attractive  to  others  whose  principal  search  in  books  ia 
for  amusement. 

.  We  start  with  JMr*  Hall  as  Second  Lieuteaant  of  the  £iid(y4nioii^ 
on  shore  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  He  has  been. pernutted.ta 
land  with  one  caution  from  his  Captain, — not  to  fall  ialove;  and 
although  he  is  so  far  free  from  coxcombry  as  not  ta  blazon  his 
petites  amonrettesy  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  advice  was  by  no 
means  superfluous.  Another  friend  dismissed  him  with  k  ptecept 
which  he  was,  far  more  likely  to  practise — to  take^spebfal  cdre  if 
he  rfm  disposciofhif  h^art^o  the  Irish* ladies,  JieVer'to'faM'in  love 
with  less  than  two  of  them  at  once.  He  was  introctuced' ^o  a 
"  delightful  party,*'  among  the  young  and  old  of  which' he  became 
completely  domesticated  ;  he  shared  in  their  "  rides,  walks,  pic- 
nic dinners,  dances,  music-parties  and  suppers,*'  and  as  he  was 
at  that  season  in  not  more  than  his  twenty-second  year,  for  the 
sake  of  the  maritime  knowledge  which  we  are  looking  forward  to 
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acquire^  it  is  some  relief  to  our  eagerness  to  find  him  once  again 
safe  on  board* 

Mr.  HolNoes  not  escape,  however,  without  encountering  some 
touches  of  Irish  Hospitality.  His  third  chapter,  ^'  Tricks  upon 
Travelkrs/'  in  which  he  describes  how  an  experienced  Amphi- 
tryoanot  only  lulled  to  rest  the  suspicions  of  his  at  first  cautious 
symposia^tB,  but  in  the  end  so  far  triumphed  over  them,  as  himself 
to  lead  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  while  they  would  willingly 
have  lingered  over  another — ^perhaps  not  a  parting — long  cork,  is  a 
highly  finished  specimen  of  dramatic  painting;  and  the  well-bred 
adroitness  and  dexterity  of  his  refined  host  is  well  contnasted 
with  the  more  direct  Bacchanalkmism  of  Qub  Law  which  follows  l 

'^  Before  I  set  out  for  Port  Rush,  the  bead-quarters  of  Fiorin  eultiva- 
tioDy  a  merry  friend  of  mine,  hearing  me  ask  some  questions  about  corn- 
crops,  bay^-crops,  and  $acb  matters,  begged  to  know  if  I  should  not  like 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Farmers*  Society  of  their  good  city  -,  '  for 
there,*  ^aid  he,  *  you  will  meet  widi  all  the  best-informed  agriculturists 
of  the  country/  Of  course  I  gladly  accepted  bis  offer,  and  that  of  bis 
companionship  to  the  Society's  dinner  on  that  very  day.  As  we  walked 
to  the  house,  which  I  think  lay  about  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  <!own,  I  taxed  my  memory  for  all  the  queries  which  had  been  put  to 
me/ On  l!be  subject  of  farming,  resolving  to  apply  these  at  the  most  fitting 
momentsy  and  rejoicing  over  the  famous  opportunity  I  now  had  of  reap* 
ing  a  grand  harvest  of  information,  at  a  small  cost  of  trouble* 

^^  On  we  trudged  to  a  pretty  little  country  inn^  which  we  reached  just 
as  |he  dinner  was  rattling  on  the  table.  The  party  consisted  of  a  doi/ca 
persons,  or  there  may  have  been'  a  doxen  aqd  £^  h^— as  pleasant  men, 
in  their,  way,  i|s  cpufd  be  met  with^  Before  the  repast  was  over^  I 
chanqed  to  ask  my  treacherous  friend>  next  whom  I  was  placed,  some 
questions  on  the  subject  of  turnip  husbandry,  tie  heard  me  out,  and 
laughed  exceedingly ;  but  instead  of  answering,  called  out  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  nleeting," 

'' '  I  beg  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  gentleman  on  my^ight  wishes  to 
know* tvhetber  we  in  the  north  of  Ireland  pull  tip*  our  turnip,  or  let 
them  remain  in  the  groutid,  as  in  East  Lothian,  for  the  sheep  to  eat } 
Now,  sir,  I  take' this  to  be  an  agriculUiral  question*— don't  you?* 

"  *'  Certainly  it  is,'  replied  the  president. 

'' '  Undoubtedly  agricultural!'  cried  out  the  rest  of  the  company; 
uppn  which,  turning  to  the  waiter,  .the  chairman  said^.ln  a  chuckling 
aiid  delighted,  tone^  »  ;      ^     i     •  >    » 

"  *  Boy  !  take  the  glass  to  Mr.  J^all — the  stranee  gentleman  there.* 

**  Accordingly^  a  glass,'  not  veiy  much  above  the  ordinary  size,  was 
handed  (o  me,  and  straightway  fiUed  with  whisky-toddy.  This  I  was 
required  b^  the  president  to  'drink  off  instantly. 

'* '  06  what  compulsion  ?  and  wherefore  ?'  I  asked,  laughing,  with 
the  glass  at  my  lips. 

<*  *■  Oh !'  exclaimed  he,  *  on  no  compulsion  at  all,  my  dear  sir  5  for 
this,  you  must  know,  is  Liberty  Hall.    Do  exactly  as  you  please,  only 
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tonformiilg  to  Ifae  laws  of  the  Astociatiod }  that  is  to  say/  tobtiniMd  tb« 
president^  grinning,  *  you  will  of  coarse  see  the  ohvioas  propriety  of 
complying  with  the  fixed  rules  of  the  Farmers*  Society,  one  of  the 
strictest  of  which  very  properly  is,  that  no  one  present  shall  allude  to 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  much  less  discourse  upon  it>  as  you  hare 
done,  or  ask  any  questions  V 

'*  There  was  a  national  comicality  about  this  queer  rule  which  was  of 
course  quite  unanswerable ;  so  I  paid  the  penalty  and  drank  off  ^he 
punch,  without  further  delay ;  for  it  was  admirable  in  its  ingredients, 
and^  what  is  almost  as  important,  admirably  concocted. 

"  I  had  no  sooner  emptied  the  glass,  than  I  was  ordered  to  fill  and 
swallow  another  bumper^  as  a  fine  for  ha?fng  used  the  left  hand  instead 
of  the  right;  and  when  I  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  fining  a 
man  for  breaking  laws  of  which  he  had  never  before  heard  the  exutence, 
the  president  said»  with  mock  gravity^ 

**  *  Do  you  really  suppose,  sir,  that  such  an  excuse  as  not  knowing 
the  existence  of  a  law  against  hoC'Stealing  would  help  yotl  in  a  court  <» 
justice^  if  you  were  to  run  olF  with  a  pig ) 

^'  The  reasoning  was  again  unanswerable,  so  down  went  the  drink. 

^'  Good  whisky-punch,  well  made,  is  certainly^  of  all  the  tipples  ever 
invented  by  mortal  man,  the  most  insinuating  and  the  most  loving, 
because,  more  than  any  other,  it  disposes  the  tippler  to  be  pleased  with 
himself.  It  brightens  his  hopes,  assuages  his  sorrows,  crumbles  down 
bis  difficulties,  softens  the  hostility  of  his  enemies,  and,  in  fact,  inclinea 
him,  for  the  time  beina:,  to  think  generously  of  all  madkind,  at  the  tin- 
top  of  which  it  naturally  and  good-naturedly  places  his  own  dear  self^, 
with  a  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  mug  iti  the  other,  without  a  wish  ungrati- 
fied,  and  as  unsuspicious  of  evil  as  if  not  a  single  di'op  of  gall,  or  a  sprig 
of  wormwood,  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  1 

**  My  merry  agricultural  friends,  who  knew  all  the  depths  and  shal>- 
lows  of  the  taiost  delightful  of  all  navigations,  that  of  a  punch-bowl, 
were  well  aware  that  if  they  could,  by  any  means,  get  the  unwary 
stranger  to  pass  a  certain  point  of  moderation,  no  additional  impulse  on 
their  part  would  be  required  to  bring  about  the  srand  consummation 
they  aimed  at,  and  which  they  were  all  the  more  Dent  upon^  from  see' 
ing  me  a  little  on  my  guard. 

''  It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  t  failed,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
making  me  enter  their  trap.  I  have,  indeed,  only  a  veiy  confueed 
recollection  of  the  whole  scene;  but  I  do  remember  seeing  the  hands  of 
the  clock  dancing  a  jig  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  have  some  faint 
remembrance  of  being  made  to  driok  at  least  three  times  to  the  gi<»ioas 
and  immortal  memory  of  King  William  III.,  merely  because  1  could  not 
find  articulation  of  memory  enough  to  repeat,  without  tripping,  an  im- 
mense long  tail  to  this  royal  and  loyal  Orange  toast. ^'— vol.  i.  pp.  79 
—82.- 

An  appointment  as  Lieutenant  under  Sir  James  Hood,  at  that 
time  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  East  Indian  Station,  summoned 
Hr.  Hall  to  an  entirely  new  world  \  and  the  first  puff  of  ai^ 
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^llftterly  wind  wafted  him  from  Spitliead,  with  the  followiog  glow^ 
itig  paradox  in  preference  of  expatriation  over  return. 

*'  Oh  the  joy!  the  relief  unspeakable  1  of  feeling  one*s  self  fairly 
under  weigh,  and  of  seeing  the  whitk  cliffs  of  Old  England  sink  fast  in 
the  noHh-eastem  horizon  right  to  windward  1  Let  the  concoctors  of 
romances  and  othet*  imaginary  tales  say  what  they  please  of  the  joys  of 
returning  home  *,  giv^  me  the  happiness  of  a  good  departure^  and  a 
boUbdless  world  of  untried  enjoyments  ahead.  If  a  man  be  oat  of  deU 
and  oat  of  •  love,  or  only  moderately  involved  in  either  of  these  delicate 
jpredieamests ;  if  he  have  youth  and  health  and  tolerable  prospects,  a 
good  ship  ubder  his  ibot|  a  good  officer  above  him,  and  good  messmates 
to  serve  ivith^  why  need  he  wear  and  tear  his  feelings  about  those  he 
leaves  behind  ?  Or  rather,  why  need  he  grieve  to  part  from  those  who 
are  better  pleased  to  see  him  vigorously  doing  his  duty  than  idling  in 
other  people*s  way  at  home  ?  Or  wherefore  should  he  sigh  to  leave 
those  enjdytnents  in  which  he  cannot  honourably  participate  till  ht  has 
earned  Us  title  to  them  by  hardy  service } 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  who  Is  there  so  insetisible  as  not  to  leel  the 
deepest  apprehensiOn-^very  ofteti,  as  I  know  by  sad  experience,  almost 
devoid  of  a  single  drop  of  pleasure-^^n  returning  from  a  long  and 
distant  voyage }  How  can  he  tell  in  what  condition  he  will  now  find 
the  friends  firom  whom  he  parted  so  long  ago^  and  of  v^hom  he  may« 
perhajps^  not  have  heard  a  word  for  many  a  long  season  of  anxiety  ?  Is 
it  not  tdo  probable  that  his  busy  fancy  will  conjure  up  many  more 
images  of  death  and  sickness,  of  losses  and  sorrows,  than  it  can  paint 
pictures  of  health,  good  fortune,  and  happiness?  And  will  it  ever 
happen.  If  the  intervlil  of  absence  have  been  long,  that  some  of  these 
gloon)y  ferebodings  will  not  be  realized?  May  it  not  prove  but  too 
often  &e  case,  that  those  who,  frotn  being  the  dearest  to  us^  we  had 
ingeniously  and  fondly  exempted  from  the  fatal  doom^  are  its  first 
Victims  ?  Indeed,  I  have  on  these  occasions  been  grieved  and  irritated 
at  myself  for  danvassing  beforehand,  in  my  own  mind,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  change  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  which  of  all  the 
friends  in  whom  I  Was  interested  I  could  consent  to  lose  with  the  least 
regret  I  And  when  the  pile  of  accumulated  letters  is  first  placed  in  our 
hands  afttr  m  voyage,  with  what  sickening  eagerness  do  we  not  ttirn 
froin  the  superscription  to  discover  the  colour  of  the  seal !" — vol.  i.  pp. 

123—125. 

•        ■. 

.  'We  shall  be  forgiven  for  passing  over  a  Chapter  od  the  Trade 
Winds-^  (highly  valuable:  in  itself,  but  somewhat  too  recherchi  for 
enr  {jfreseilt  Ugfa't  Examination)  and  suhdry  other  matters  con« 
netted  with  the  progress  of  the  Voyage^  and  we  hasten,  to  the  very 
sansifole  observations  oti  the  Sunday  disoiplibe  dn  board  a  ship  of 
Wftr.  A  Captain  (says  Mr.  Hall)  nearly  always  has  it  in  his 
power  either  to  make  Sunday  a  day  of  rest  or  of  extra  trouble  to 
ms  crew ;  and  if  he  prefers  the  latter,  he  opens,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, a  weekly  renewed  source  of  needless  irritation.  Some  work, 
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it  is  evident,  must  be  performed,  but  comparative  repose  for  ^he 
most  part  may  be  obtained  b^  judicious  management;  and  ^e 
sailor,  without  being  so  far  fatigued  by  devotional  exercises  as  '^  ^^ 
vote  the  whole  concern  a  bore/'  and  to  send  his  ''  psalm-slngiog 
Captain  to  the  devil/'  tnay  feel  the  valuo  of  the  performance  ^^ 
Religious  duties  not  a  little  increased  by  a  tacit  association  ^^ 
them  with  an  agreeable  suspension  of  labour*  In  the  beau-ide^^ 
of  a  sea  Sunday  morning,  the  decks  have  been  so  far  scrubbed  an^ 
**  holy-stoned"  on  Saturday,  as  to  require  little  more  than  washing'' 
during  breakfast  the  following  order  is  ''  sung  out/'  according 
to  the  climate  and  the  \veather.     Between  the  Tropics  it  runs, 
''  D'ye  hear,  there !  fore  and  aft !  clean  for  muster  at  five  bells — 
duck  frocks  and  white  trowsers."  In  colder  latitudes  it  is  cb^qged 
to  **  bluejacket  and  trowsers  l"  and  the  toilette  in  r^iiny  or  blQW- 
ing  weather  is  reduced  yet  lower»  to  ''  clean  shifts  and  a  sb^ve!" 
The  latter  operation  is  deemed  requisite  on  shipfboard.,twic^ifi 
each  week.     An  extra  quarter  nbove  the  oidinary  baif  ko^r  is 
allowed  for  Sunday  breakfast  and''  trinpniing;"  and  wben  tbe 
forenoon  watch  is  called^  ihe. '' .between,  decks"  are  .QmrefuUj 
cleaned.     At  balf^past  ten  the  drum   beate   to  divisions,   the 
muster  takes  place  bn  deck,  the  reports  are  made,  and  the  Captain 
goes  round  the  ship.     The  galley  or  kitchen,  with  its  coppers  and 
ovens,  and  the  pease-soup  in  preparation  (some  6f  wbidh  is  always 
let  off  for  inspection  by  a  twist  of  the  cock  of  the' boiler  with  the 
end  of  tlie  cook's  wooden  leg,)  are   carefully  exafnined..    T)ie 
hospital   is  visited,  where  each  invalid  separately  receives  ^  few 
kind  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement,  and  the  surgeon  is 
warned  for  the  general  «ar,  **  always  to  send  aftatdinnei:  time 
for  any  thing  and  every  thing  he  may   require  for  thc'sick." 
Then  follows  a  survey  6f  the  lower  deck,  of  the  births  >  of  >die 
midshipmen  and  of  the  marines,  of  th^  cock-pit  and  the  remliin- 
ing  Inferi^  till  after  a  descent,  occupying  a  fUll  haff-h^nry  the 
Captain  emerges  again  upon  quarterdeck^  and  turi^frig  to'  the 
First  Lieutenant^  orders  him  "  to  rig  the  Chiirch.'*    wi  must 
presuppose,  in  the  following  scene/that  the  weather  is  fine^  . 

'\  Tbe  carpenters  ^nd  the  watch  on  deck  soon  cany  aft  their  benches 
and  mess-stools;  but  as  these  are  not  sofficient  to  afbrd  accommodi^- 
tion  for  all  hands^  as  many  capstan-bars  as  may  be  required  are  like- 
wise brought  up  and  placed  athwart  the  quarter-deck,  with  their  ends 
resting  on  match-tubs  and  fire- buckets,  or  on  the  carronade  slides. 
These  seats  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  from  the  break  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck and  the  belaying  bits  round  the  mainmast,  as  finr  as  the  com-^ 
panion-liatcbway.  Chairs  from  tbe  cabin  and  gun-room  are  also  placed 
abaft  all,  for  the  captain  and  officers,  and  on  tbe  lee  side  for  the  war-t 
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tant  officers,  and  inids.;  for,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  due 
dobordinatiop  is  lu^de  to  keep  it^  place  even  in  our  church. 

*'  Xhe  pulpit  stands  amidshipS|  either  on  the  after-gratiugs,  or  on  the 
deck  }ipi|[^Qdiately  oefore  the  hatchway.  In  some  ships,  this  part  of  the 
pautical  cnurcb  establishment  consists  of  A  moveable  reading-desk^ 
made  exJ3ressly  for  the  purpose^  but  bf ought  up  from  the  carpenter'a 
store-room  otily  when  wanted ;  sometirales  one  of  the  binnacles  is  used 
for  thi^  purpose  \  tod  1  remember  t.  ship-  io  which  the  prayer-book  was 
tegukriy^laid  011 'a  swoitt^tacky  or  stand,  .holding  six  doaen  naked  cut- 
Iflpsse^/  >  The 'desk  is  cdteited  over  with  a  i>igniil-$ag,  as  well  as  the  has* 
aock.-for  the  chaplaio  to  kneel  upon»  which  is  usually  a  grape  or  canister 
»bQt*b^x,  wipnciinted  by.  9  cheese  ojf  great-gun  wads,  to  make  it  soft/' 
--ypU  iL  pp^  45, 46.  ,  ,      . 

R^l^ly  (sayd  GhptftTti 'Ha4l)  19  s  more  attentive^  or  more 
ordbHy  congreglitiofer  tn^t  Ivith  than  that  which  may  be  found  on 
bodhd  vt  man-of-iiirar:  The  influence  of  a  discreet  Captain  over 
th^  tirinds  of  his  younger  officers  and  midshipmen,  is  rated  very 
higlify;')ic]lt  so  tbat  whith  he'  possesses  over  the  heterogeneous 
mas^  fromf  #hich  hi»  cvew  is  fbrmed.  It  is  not  a  little  painful  to 
i^emember  that  tfaci  mtelaneh6ly  picture  below  is  sketched  by  a 
ftieen  dbserVer,  ardently  devoted  to  his  profession^  and  always 
isleMBtdni^tl'to  re^ani  even  its  hardships  in  a  favoakcable  light. 

,  '^  jt  g]*jeve;s  ipc  heartily  to  own^  that  while  I  speak  with  so  much 
confidence  f^f  the  good  which  may  be  effected  on  the  minds  of  the  mid- 
spipmeq,  t  feel  scarcely,  any  thing  but  despair  on  tm-ning  to  the  case  of 
the  sailors.  They  are  such  a  strange  set  of  beings^  genei^ally  so  entirely 
hneducafed^  abd  althbtigfa^  as  1  h^ve  repeatedly  mentioned  before*  by  no 
meUns  ti^turaHy  Irreligious*;  often  so  totadly  destitate  of  any  thing  de« 
^^tingfM  nam^'of 'princtple»  or  even  of  any  ground- work  of  habitual 
reflection^  upon  which^  alone  such  a  superstructure  c^n  be  raised,  that  I 
really  cannot' venture  e^eot to  .conjecture  how  pe9ple  of  such  very  loose 
habits  and  dissipated  mind^j  are  to  be  turned  permanently  to  right 
thinkUigt  q^  this,  matter^ ,  Unibrtuuatefy^  too,  at  the  end  of  every  three 
qi^  fpur  yj^ars^wben  at  length  the  discipline  of  a  ship  has  been  perfected, 
anc^  the  empire  of  order  so  fuUy  established  that  the  influence  of  autho* 
rity  might,  if  ever,  be  expected  to  produce  something  out  of  these  rough 
materials,  the  crew  are  not  only  paid  off;  but  turned  absolutely  adrift 
intO' the  worst,  holes  and.  corners,  the  very  sinks  of  society,  where  every 
thing. good  tfa^y.have  b^en  taught,  and  every  thin^  good  they  may  have 
hoped  or  wished  i»  lQ£^p,.is  speedily  takei^,f|'0^  thera^  ai)d  .all  sorts  of 
ifliquity^pouEed  .into  .thfir^p^cel  ,  In  pvf,  nioment  are  rudely  swept 
away  all  their  habitual  veneration  for  authority,  their  cheerful  unreflect- 
iug. dependence  on  others,  together  with,  every  nasceixt  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  which  during  several  years  had  been  growing  up  together,  and 
rather  inviting  than  repelling  the  final  and  pervading  influence  of  reli- 
gion. Thus  the  unhappy  sailor  is  suddenly  left  at  the  close  of  his  long 
foil  ip  a  state  of  destitution  fully  worse  than  at  first.    In  a  few  days. 
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perhaps  honri,  after  landings  he  it  pillaged  of  his  money  and  enmpy.ta|;:of 
clothes  except  the  jacket  on  his  back ;  and  after  being  foreed  into 
drunkenness  and  every  kind  of  debanchery  and  vice,  he  finds  himself 
worn  out  with  disease  and  intern  perance,  and  becomes  literally  aa  oiit# 
cast  from  society^  amidst  the  most  heartless  and  profligate  of  hb  apeciat^ 
helpless^  useless,  and  hopeless  !**— -toI.  ii.  pp,  57-*^9. 

A  apecimea  of  Captain  Hall'a  Rhetoric  concludes  hi«  aeeondi 
volume.  We  know  not  how  to  class  it^  Froip  an  aymioQ  ta 
*^  the  Lesson  of  the  day/'  in  its  exordium*  we  were  prepared  to  call 
it  a  Sermon ;  certain  references  to  the  Spectator  inclined  us  to  thisk 
it  a  Moral  Essay;  but  the  author  himself,. who  oertaiHly  knows 
best  what  he  intended,  names  it  "  a  Nautical  Discourse/'  and 
"  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Profe^ional  {noctures/-  The  subject  is 
the  Duty  of  Cheerfulness  >  and  Captain  Hall  will  pardon  ua  iC 
we  e)(|^ress  our  preference  of  his  incidental  teaching  over  that 
which  IS  direct*  The  delightful  buoyancy  of  spirit  and  manly 
accommodation  to  circumstances,  the  firm  resolution  to  be  alwava 
contented,  and  to  proffer  his  right  hand  even  if  III  Fortune  should 
present  her  ungainly  left,  characteriasing  ever^  personal  adventure 
m  which  Captain  Hall  is  engaged,  and  fornuog  the  burdcfh  if  wq 
may  so  call  it,  of  his  two  volumes,  is  far  mcu'e  likely  to  provoke 
imitation  than  any  laboured  bundle  of  Ethical  precepts  which  he 
may  draw  from  his  porti<)lio. 

We  turn  back  a  few  pages  to  ei^tract  a  most  |rapbiQ  account  of 
^  North-wester  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.-  It  is  written  in  the 
pcae  spirit  of  the  best  parts  of  the  First  Series,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  little  incidents,  each  true  to  nature*  and  each  preserved  ia 
admirable  keeping  and  proportion  to  the  others^  places  the  whole 
scene  most  vividly  before  the  reader's  view. 

**  Nothiog  is  more  delightful  than  the  commencement  of  ?uch  a  fair 
wind.  Tlie  sea  is  then  smooth,  and  the  ship  ^eemsr  literally  to  By  along; 
the  masts  and  yards  bend  forwards,  as  if  they  would  drop  over  the  bows, 
while  the  stndding-sail  boon\s  crack  and  twist,  and  unless  great  care  be^ 
taken  sometimes  break  across ;  but  still,  so  long  2l%  the  surface  of  the 
sea  is  plane,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  vast  expanse  of  canyass  may  be 
spread  to  the  rising  gale.  By  and  by,  however^  it  becomes  prudent  to 
take  in  the  royals,  ilylng-jib,  and  top-gallant  studding- s^ifls.  The 
boatswain  takes  a  look  at  the  griper  and  other  fastenings  of  the  boat^ 
and  booms  ;  the  carpenter  instinctively  examines  the  pprt-lashiiigs^  an4 
draws  up  the  pump-boxes  to  look  at  the  leathers  j  white  tjie  gunner  sees 
that  all  the  breechings  and  tackles  of  the  guns  are  well  secured  before 
the  ship  begins  to  roll.  The  different  minor  heads  of  departments,  also, 
to  use  their  own  phrase,  smell  the  gale  coming  on,  and  each  in  his 
respective  walk  get  things  ready  to  meet  it.  The  capt;ain*s  apd  gm- 
rooin  stewards  beg  the  carpenter's  mate  to  drive  down  a  few  more  qleats 
and  staples,  and,  having  got  a  cod  lino  or  two  from  the  boatswain^  ycoi 
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t^Wf  or  a  hwk  of  marlioe  stuC  (hey  commeBce  doubk  bttbiAg  all  tb« 
tables  and  chairs.  The  marineB*  muskeU  are  more  teenrely  paeked  in 
^fH  arni'-ehesU  The  rolling  lackles  are  got  ready  for  the  lower  yards^ 
end  the  mastery  acoompanied  hy  the  gunner's  mate^  inspects  the  lan- 
y»ds  of  the  lower  rigging.  All  these,  and  twenty  other  pecautions, 
are  Ifldien  in  a  manner  lo  ilow  and  deliberate  that  they  would  hardly 
ealeh  the  observation  of  a  passenger.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  the 
diibrent  parties  were  afraid  to  let  out  the  secret  of  their  own  Inrkhog 
apprehensioD,  but  yet  were  resolved  not  to  be  caught  unprepared. 

^^  Of  these  foreurunners  of  a  gale  none  is  more  striking  than  the  re- 
peated ]ock%  of  anxiety  which  the  captain  casts  to  windward,  as  if  his 
glanee  eould  penetrate  the  black  sky  lowering  in  the  north«west>  In 
Oilier  to  discover  what  was  behind,  and  how  long  with  safetv  he  might 
-  earry  sail.  Bver  and  anon  he  shifts  his  look  from  the  winas  eye  and 
rials  il  <en  the  writhing,  spars  aloft,  viewing  with  much  uneasiness  the 
stretching  cmsvasa  all  but  torn  itom  the  yards.  Fertiaps  he  takes  hold 
of  n  baebtay,.  or  ^  weathev^brace,  now  as  tight  as  a  harp-strlog,  and 
mnllers  tahimaelf,  '  Hold  on»  good  rope!*  He  then  eteps  below,  an^ 
fop  the  fortieth,  time  reads  off  the  barometer,  and  with  an  anaiious 
si^  acknowledges  to  himself  that  the  mercury  is  falling  rapidly.  Be- 
Iwe  remounting  the  ladder  he  probably  takes  another  look  at  *  Hors« 
burgh's  General  Remarks  on  the  Winds  and  Weather,'  and  half  makes 
np  Ins  mind  to  shorten  arail  before  something  goes. 

^^  On  refcumtpg  to  the  de^^k  he  finds  that  during  the  fqw  minutes  he 
has.  been  below  the  breeze  has  freshened  oonsiderably*  or,  it  may  be, 
that  coming  suddenly  upon  it  again  he  views  it  differently.  At  all 
events^  he  feels  the  necessity  of  getting  the  sails  In  \vhile  he  yet  can,  or 
b^iove  '  God  Almighty  takes  them  in  for  hin^'  as  the  sailors  say  when 
matters  havje  been  so  loi^g  deferred,  that  not  oi^ly  canvass  and  yards,  but 
even  masts,  are  at  times  suddenly  wrenched  out  qi  the  ^bip,  and  sent  in 
one  confused  mass  far  oSf  to  leeward,  whirling  in  the  gale  !  -— vol.  it.  pn« 
181—184. 

While  |he  Captain,  who  b^  been  long  bs^iHed  by  light  Soitth"» 
^ast^rn  airs  and  calms*  h  reluctant  to  loae  wy  portion  of  the 
^'  s^psk^kitij^  snuffler"  which  he  thinks  his  masts  cun  possibly  boar^ 
kh  crew  a|PO  soqae^b^t  differently  affected, 

*'  The  men,  who  are  generally  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  shorten- 
ing sail  long  befme  the  captain  bas  made  up  hh  mind  to  cedl  the  hands 
for  that  purpose;^  have  probaUy  been  eolleeted  in  gvonpa  lor  some  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  upper  deek>  talking  low  to  one  anc^ther,  and 
kmkiog  aloft  with  «  starts  every  now  and  then,  es  the  masts  or  yavda 
give  an  e»tf  a  crack. 

•    *'  '  Well !  this  k  paekiag  on  her,*  says  one,  laying  an  emphasis  en 
the  word  is. 

.  ^^  ^  Yesr  rcpUea  another  >  ^  and  if  our  skipper  don't  mind,  it  will  be 
pairing  off  her  presently,'  with  an  emfdiasis  on  the  word  oil  *  Right 
well  del  I  know  these  Qape  gales,'  adds  an  aneknt  mariner  of  the  South 
tt^  /  tltey!finitfl|ai  up.in  aminu^e^  and>  Til  aeswetlerit,\$he  captain 
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will  not  carry  sail  so  long  oflP  Cape  Aguilhas  when  be  has  gone  round 
that  breezy  point  as  often  as  old  Bill  has/ 

'*  At  this  uioment  the  tardy  voice  of  the  commander,  long  unwilling 
to  lose  any  part  of  the  fair  wind,  is  at  length  heard  giving  the  reluctant 
order  *  Tnm  the  bands  up,  sliorten  sail !'  The  ready  clatter  of  feet,  and 
the  show  of  many  heads  at  all  the  hatchways,  and  perhaps  the  sound  of 
a  suppressed  laugh  amongst  the  men  who  have  been  gossiping  and  wager- 
ing atx)ut  the  gale,  give  a  sufficient  indication  that  this  evolution  haa 
been  expected  for  some  time. 

"  '  All  hands  shorten  sail !'  calls  out  the  boatswain,  after  a  louder  abd 
sharper  note  than  usual  from  his  pipe,  winded  not  half  the  ordinary 
length  of  time,  though  twice  as  shrilly,  for  hb  object  is  to  mark  on  the 
ears  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  unusual  expedition  and  exertion:  A 
clever  and  experienced  person  filling  this  important  -situation  will  soon 
teach  the  men  to  distinguish  between  the  various  notes  of  his  call^ 
though,  to  unpractised  ears,  the  sounds  might  appear  unvaried. 

"  '  Shorten  sail !  that's  easier  said  than  done,'  growls  forth  come 
hard-up  old  cock,  as  he  steps  on  the  forecastle,  and  glances  his  weather- 
wise  eye  towards  the  clouds  in  the  black  and  bleak  north-west,  and  then 
measures  the  many  thousand  yards  of  bonnie  Dundee  canvass  still  un« 
furled  aloft,  and  stretched  out  to  catch  the  wind,  tugging  and  struggling 
to  get  free  from  the  masts  and  yards. 

*'  *'  No  !  not  a  bit  easier  said  than  done,'  unexpectedly  observes  the 
captain,  but  quite  good-bumouredly,  having  accidentally  heard  the  sea- 
man*s  remark,  on  going  forward  to  the  spot  where  the  main-tack  is 
almost  tearing  away  the  chestree  -,  '  Not  a  bit  easier,  provided  you,  my 
old  fellow,  and  the  young  hands  about  you,  will  only  work  as  smartly 
and  cheerfully  as  I  know  you  can  do  w^en  you  have  a  mind.  Come^ 
my  lads,  are  you  all  ready  forward  ?''— -vol.  ii.  pp.  185 — 187. 

In  thellld  volume  we  arrive  at  Bombay,  where  Captain  Hall, 
tis  might  be  expected,  is  thrown  at  once  "  into  a  high  fever  of 
wonder  and  enjoyment."  Truth  and  fiction,  the  Oriental  Images 
of  Scripture,  and  the  Fairy  Visions  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
crowd  simultaneously  on  bis  remembrance,  and  all  seem  to 
have  been  realized  more  or  less  in  his  fervid  Imagination ;  or  as  it 
is  far  better  expressed  in  bis  own  simple,  striking,  and  energetic 
words : 

*^  In  sailing  over  the  Indian  seas,  or  travelling  in  those  countries  by 
land,  I  not  ouly  never  met  any  thing  that  came  amiss,  but  hardly  ever 
met  any  thing  which  -did  not  so  much  exceed  in  interest  what  I  had 
looked  for,  that  the  grand  perplexity  became,  how  to  record  what  was 
felt,  or  in  any  adequate  terms  to  describe  even  the  simplest  facts,  which 
struck  the  eye  at  every  turn  in  that  ^  widerealm.of  wild  reality.*  '* — 
vol.  iii.  pp.  5,6, 

'  '^  I  have  no  language  competent  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings 
produced  by  the  first  contemplation  of  so  strange  a  spectacle.  I  was 
startled,  amused,  deeply  interested,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  shocked. 
The  novelty  of  the  scene  was.  scarcely  diminished  by  a  further  inspec* 
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tion  5  which  may  appear  a  contradiction  in  ternis^  but  is  not  so  in  reality* 
The  multitude  of  ideas  caused  by  the  first  view  of  such  an  astonishing 
crowd  of  new  and  curious  objects^  obscures  and  confuses  the  observa- 
tiouy  ill  a  certain  sense^  and  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  one  part 
from  another.  In  like  manner,  I  remember  being  almost  stupified  with 
astonishment,  when  Sir  John  Herschel  first  showed  me  one  of  the  great 
nebulae: or  clusters  of  stars  in  his  telescope  at  Slough.  When>  however^ 
the  philosopher  unfolded  the  results  of  his  own  observations,  .and  ven- 
tured to  separate  and  distinguish  the  difierent  orders  of  nebulae  and 
double  stara»  or  pointed  the  instrument  to  the  planet  which  his  illustrious 
father  discovered,  and  made  me  understand,  or  tried  to  make  me  under- 
stand, the .  revolutions  of  its  satellites,  I  felt  the  confusion  by. which  at 
first  1  was  distracted  gradually  subsiding,  while  the  fresh  interest  of  the 
spectacle,  strictly  speaking,  was  greatly  increased.  And  so  I  found  it  in 
India,  especially  at  that  most  curious  of  places,  Bombay,  where  the  more 
I  saw  of  the  natives,  the  more  there  seemed  still  to  discover  that  was 
new.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  all  this  pedantic  kind  of  rea- 
soning process  took, place  at  the  moment,  for,  in  truth,  I  was  too  much 
enchanted  to  speculate  much  on  the  causes  of  the  enjoyment.  .  I  shall 
never  forget,  however^  the  ^pleasure  with  which  I  heard  a  native,  with 
a  bowl  in  his  hand,  apply  to  a  dealer  in  corn  for  some  of  the  grain 
called  Sesame.  The  word,  in  strictness,  is  not  the  Indian  name  for  this 
seed,  though  it  is  used  generally  in  the  peninsula  of  Hiudostan^  and 
•  forms,  one, of  the  ingredients  of  curry-powder.  Til  is  the  native  word 
for  the  plant  from  which  the  oil  of  Sesame  is  expressed.  I  need  not  say 
how  immediately  the  sound  recalled  the  *  Open,  Sesame  !*  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights ;  and  the  whole  q(  tlie  surrounding  scene  being  in  strict 
character  with  that  of  the  tale,  I  felt  as  if  I  bad  been  touched  with  some 
magic  wand,  and  transported  into  the  highest  heaven  of  Eastern  inven- 
tion."— vol.  lii.  pp.  12 — 14. 

,    The  following  passage  is  marked  by  equally  good  taste  and 
feeling : 

'-' "  But  there  Is  one  set  of  images  and  delightful  illustrations,  meeting 
the*  eye  at  every  turn  in  India,  which  I  have  never  seen  any  person  so 
insensible  as  not  to  attend  to  with  unaffected  interest.  I  allude  to  those 
numerous  evcry-day  customs  of  the  East  so  often  mentioned  incidentally 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  which  our  minds  have  become  familiar  from 
earliest  infancy.  We  so  naturally  associate  these  customs  with  the  sacred 
Writings,  that  we  are  easily  draWn  to  link  the  two  indissolubly  together. 
Before  visiting  Eastern  countries,'  we  almost  fancy  that  because  the 
events  related  in  the  Bible,  and  the  characters  who  acted  in  them,  have 
passed  away  arid  become  matter  of  history,  so  also  must  the  customs 
have  disappeared  which  served  as  familiar  illustrations  between  man  and 
man,  or  between  our  Saviour  and  the  human  beings  whom  it  was  the 
object  of  his  mission' to  impress  with  his  doctrine.  We  are  apt  to  be 
startled,  th^efore,  when  we  find  ourselves  actually  surrounded  by  scenes 
almost  identical  with  those  described  in  the  Bible.  Be  all  this  as  it 
Aiay,  I  could  never  see  a  Hindoo  female  -sitting  by  the  steps  of  a  well  ia 
I^o.  XXIII. — JULY,  1832.  H 
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India,  with  her  arm  thrown  wearily  ofer  the  unfilled  watarpol,  witbimt 
thinking  ci  the  beantifal  ttory  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  aieoeialkm 
being  perhaps  helped  by  the  reeoUection  of  a  wcU»fcn0WB  Italian  pieliire> 
in  which  the  figures  and  the  scenery  are  represented  quite  in  the  eastern 
style,  such  as  I  was  now  beholding  it  for  the  first  time. 

"  <  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one  shall  be  takasi 
the  other  left,'  conveys  scarcely  any  meaning  to  Buropean  readers*  But 
in^  India,  where  we  see  constantly  two  female  millers,  sitting  erosi* 
legged  on  the  ground,  turning  by  one  handle  the  upper  of  tw6  small 
stones,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  force  of  the  illustration  used  to 
explain  the  uncertainty  which  should  prevail  at.  the  deslraetioil  of  the 
City,  it  is  difficult,  on  looking  at  two  persons  so  engaged,  to  oonoeive 
a  situation  in  which  it  would  be  lees  easy  to  remove  the  one  witliovt 
interfering  with  the  other }  and  this  point  was  admirably  enforoed  by 
reference  to  a  custom  with  which  every  listener  in  these  countries  muii 
have  been  quite  familiar.  The  industry  of  eommentators  on  the  Bible 
has,  I  observe,  long  ago  discovered  the  true  explanation  of  this,  and 
many  other  passages  apparently  obscure,  but  pregnant  with  meaning 
when  duly  investigated.  Nevertheless,  I  aver  that  a  wh^e  quarto  of 
commentaries  on  the  above  verse  could  not  have  impressed  my  mind 
with  a  tenth  part  of  the  conviction  which  flashed  upon  me  when  I  firsS 
saw  two  women  actually  '  grinding  at  the  mill}'  all  unconscioos,  poor 
folks,  of  the  cause  of  my  admiration,  and  as  yet  ignorant,  alaaPor  fkm 
sublime  lessons,  to  enforce  and  explain  which  their  baiible  task  was 
referred  to. 

'*  On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  I  got  up  with  the 
first  blush  of  the  dawn,  and  hastily  drawing  on  my  clothes,  ptoeceded 
alone  greedily  in  search  of  adventures.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  mm 
a  native  sleeping  on  a  mat  sfH*ead  in  the  little  verandah  extending  akmg 
the  front  of  his  bouse,  which  was  made  of  basket-work  plastered  over 
with  mud.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  long  web  of  white  linen,  or  cotton 
6loth,  called,  I  think,  his  cummerbund,  or  waist-cloth.  As  so<)n  as  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  peeped  into  his  rude  sleeping  chamber,  he  *  arose, 
took  up  his  lied,  and  went  into  bis  house.'*  I  saw  immediately  an  ex- 
planation of  this  expression  which,  with  slight  variations^  occurs  £re« 
quently  in  the  Bible,  in  connexion  with  several  of  the  most  striluBg  and 
impressive  of  Christ's  miracles,  particulariy  with  that  of  the  man  wk  of 
the  palsy*  My  honest  friend  the  Hindoo  got  on  bis  feet,  eas^  the  leaf 
folds  of  his  wrapper  over  his  shoulder,  stoc^ped  down,  and  having  xctM 
Uip  his  mat,  which  was  all  the  bed  he  required,  he  walked  i^to  the 
house  with  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  nearest  tank  to  perform  liif 
morning  ablutions. 

'^  I  remember  mentioning  this,  amongst  many  oth^r  illustratiena  «f 
the  incidents  recorded  in  Scripture,  to  a  wwtby  old  Scotch  lady»  upe^ 
whom  I  expected  it  to  produce  the  same  pleasing  and  satisfactory  effect 
which  it  had  wrought  on  me.  1  made,  however,  a  great  mistake,  for  so 
far  from  raising  myself  in  her  estimation,  on  the  score  of  cosfect  obser* 
vation,  I  sunk,  I  fear  irrecoverably j,  in  her  good  graces,  by  presiHoiofA 
af  s^  s4%^  to  ioiterf^re  with  th.e  wonder  0f  tbL  Eaisade^  tkua  tssenef 
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^f  wbkb>  aeeording  to  her^  I  diicovered  to  consist,  not  io  the  reooverf 
erf  '  Ae  mwa,  who  wm  made  wbole^'  but  in  his  being  able  to  sboolder 
a  Ibvr-post  bed>  and  eury  it  off  without  inconvenience  !"-^to1.  iii* 
fp.  123—28. 

We  hftve  not  room  for  the  intensely  painful  details  of  a  Famine^ 
ffie  eflfects  of  which  Captain  Hall  witnessed  in  1812,  1819, 
Mid  whi<;h  are  introduced  by  the  following  startling  paragraph. 
^  I  considered  myself  as  very  fortunate  in  having  arrived  in  India 
just  as  ft  severe  Famine  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  over  a 
gresft  part  of  the  North'* western  portion  of  Hindostan."  But 
9itch  is  the  result  of  constitutional  Optimism;  and  Captain  Hall, 
Who-manifesls  the  deepest  and  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  miseries 
«f  the  fittivea,  did  no  doubt  consider  himself  "  very  fortunate"  in 
hfiving  seen  them.  Not  a  complaint  nor  gesture  of  impatience 
Ikrose  from  the  multitudes  actually  dying  of  hunger  who  thronged 
fO  Bombay ;  where,  by  the  bounty  of  the  English  and  of  the 
wealthy  natives,  huge  public  boilers  were  erected  in  the  open  air/ 
from  which  rice  was  distributed  to  the  starving  applicants.  Sitting 
round  the  fires  on  which  it  was  cooked,  each  patiently  awaited 
his  turn;  and  although  more  than  an  hour  frequently  elapsed 
before  his  mess  could  be  apportioned  to  the  famishing  individual, 
aiid  the  food  toy  within  two  ot  three  feet  of  his  grasp,  no  hand 
was  ever  raised  to  seize  it  prematurely.  In  like  manner,  immense 
piles  of  rice,  heaped  tip  in  open  spaces  of  the  City,  were  exposed 
rot  many  weeks  together  unguarded,  and  undiminished  even  by 
piffering.  So  strot^  also^  even  under  these  horrors,  remained 
the  superstitious  prejudice  respecting  Caste,  that  *'  I  myself,^' 
sayis  Captain  Hall^  "  repeatedly  saw  natives  actually  expiring  of 
hunger^  who  refused  food  because  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  hands* 
through  which  it  had  passed.'^ 

In  one  instance.  Nature  indeed  prevailed;  but  the  result  was 
terrific.  Eleven  natives  of  the  strictest  Caste  of  Hindihs,  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  Bombay,  prompted  by  irresistible  cravings^ 
i^aughtered  a  Cow  and  devoured  its  flesh  raw.  They  were  de-' 
feeted  by  the  native  Chief,  through  whose  Government  they  were 
pn^mg,  and  wef-e  executed  on  the  spot.  The  British  authorities 
remonstrated ;  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  an 
act  so  croel  and  so  arbitrary  within  any  territories  over  which 
they  possessed  even  secondary  means  of  control. 

Lieutenant  Hall's  bright  visions  of  promotion  were  clouded  soon 
after  his  arrival  on  the  East  Indian  Station,  by  the  painful  disco- 
very, that,  notwithstanding  numerous  promises  and  assurances  to 
the  contrary,  his  name  had  not  been  inscribed  in  that  indispensable 
schedule  of  Patronage,  the  Admiralty  List,  transmitted  to  the 
Commander.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  imparted  the  disappointment  with 
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genuine  tenderness  and  delicacy ;  and  the  young  officer,  although 
at  first  as  much  overvvhelnled  by  the  unexpected  announcement 
as  if  "  the  Admiral  had  fired  one  of  the  flag-ship's  32  pounders 
double-shotted  down  his  throat/*  speedily  recovered  his  wonted 
elasticity,  under  the  excitement  produced  by  hunting  a  white- 
ant's  nest.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  telegraphed  that  Mr.  Hall  was 
to  be  sent  on  shore  with  a  crow-bar,  two  pick-axes,  and  two 
spades;  he  had  pressed  his  young  friend's  hand  with  the  one 
remaining  to  hiuiself  (his  right  arm  had  been  shot  away  in  action) 
with  more  than  usual  warmth,  before  communicating  the  bitter 
intelligence  which  was  to  sweep  away  his  confident  hopes;  and 
after  a  pause,  again  touching  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  be 
added,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  *'  Never  miuc^the  mishap.  Master  Hall, 
every  thing  will  come  right  in  time;  and  if  you  only  resolve  to 
take  it  in  the  proper  and  manly  temper,  it  may  even  prove  all  the 
better  that  this  happened.  Nothing  is  without  a  remedy  in  this 
world ;  and  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  make  good  this  maxim  in  your 
case:  in  the  meantime,  however^  come  along,  and  help  me  to 
rout  out  these  rascally  white  ants.  Off  coat^  however,  if  you 
please,  for  we  shall  have  a  tough  job  of  it."  This  advice  was  less 
sententious,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  that  of  the 
enchanted  Durandarte,  "  Paciencia  y  barajar  i*  and  Lieutenant 
Hall,  profiting  by  it  to  the  utmost,  seized  the  spade  and  crow-bar^ 
and  gallantly  stormed  the  Citadel  of  the  Queen  Ant. 

An  Alligator-hunt,  and  a  pic-nic  party  which  ate,  drank  and 
slept,  for  several  days  and  nights  in  the  Cave  of  Elephantd, 
form  Captain  Hall's  other  chief  adventures  while  in  India.  It 
was  a  lucky  thought  which  prompted  him  to  send  for  the  fire-en- 
gine of  his  frigate,  and  to  ply  it  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  well- 
washed  face  of  Shiva :  but  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  "  scrubbing 
with  hard  brushes  "  which  the  God  afterwards  underwent!  Dii 
bom! — a  hard  brush  in  contact  with  the  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon! 
But  Captain  Hall  records  the  expedient  with  triumphant  self- 
complacency  ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  witli  similar  glee  would  scower 
the  Isiac  Table  or  scrape  an  Otho.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  like 
him  so  well  in  himself,  that  we  should  be  better  pleased  with  the 
concluding  moiety  of  his  Illd  volume,  if  it  possessed  more  indi- 
yiduBlity;  and  we  trust  that,  whenever  we  meet  again,  he  will 
diligently  bear  in  mind,  that  he  is  never  so  agreeable  and  so  in- 
structive as  when  he  stands  forth  most  prominently  as  the  hero  of 
his  own  very  pleasing  and  intelligent  narrative. 
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If,  it  were  not  for  the  pitiless  pelting  of  declamation,  which  we 
should  inevitably  bring  down  upon  our  heads  by  venturing  on  the 
avowal,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we  should  not  rank  the 
Khalif  Omar  among  the  benefactors  of  Mankind.  Despair,  it  is 
said,  is  one  of  the  first  sentiments  which  occupies  the  heart  of  an 
ambitious  tyro  in  Letters  when  he  surveys  the  boundless  contents 
of  the  Bodleian  or  the  V^atican :  but  if  the  span  of  a  single  life 
be  incommensurate  with  the  toil  demanded  for  close  acquaint- 
ance with  even  those  comparatively  puny  collections,  what  would 
be.  all  Time,  from  Creation  till  Doomsday,  to  any  one  whose  zeal 
prompted  him  to  lick  up  all  that  Physic  of  the  Soul  which  was. 
once  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Alexandria?  "  Vain  man  would 
be  wise,  though  he  be  born  like  a  wild-ass's  colt !" 

A  question  also  may  be  fairly  raised  as  to  the  real  value  of  our 
loss.  Of  the  lamented  fuel  which  Abulpharagius  would  per- 
suade us  fed  the  stoves  of  4000  baths  during  a  period  of  six 
months,  how  much  was  there  worth  preservmg  for  other  and 
better  purposes?  Have  we  to  bewail  the  suppression  of  any  im- 
portant Truth,  the  retardation  of  any  useful  discovery,  the  blight- 
ing of  any  precious  fruit  of  Genius,  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Arabian  Conqueror?  or  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  tears  of 
History,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy,  have  been  shed  idly  and  with- 
out cause  i  If  indeed  a  judgment  may  be  correctly  formed  from 
the  occasional  glimpses  which  the  uninitiated  sometimes  obtain 
into  modern  repositories  of  emeritus  paper  and  parchment,  very 
little  is  ever  forgotten  which  is  at  all  worthy  of  being  kept  in 
remembrance.  Curiosity  may  expatiate  without  end,  and  Imagi- 
nation mav  revel  without  controul  on  Ghosts  and  Phantoms  of 
the  deperdita: — many  a  pointed  sentence  and  ambitious  paragraph 
may  sigh  over  the  irreparable  wreck  which  Learning  has  sus- 
tained from  the  ravages,  whether  of  Age  or  of  Barbarism ;— yet, 
in  spite  of  glowing  periods  and  glittering  apostrophes,  of  the  im- 
putation of  lack  of  taste  and  of  more  than  Vandal  insensibility, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  all  sobriety,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
whenever  a  contest  is  maintained  between  Time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Thomas  Hearne  and  Co.  on  the  other,  the  former  will  not 
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only  command  success,  but  he  will  be  pretty  sure  also  to  de- 
serve it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  value  of  this  opinion,  it  assuredly 
receives  very  strong  confirmation  from  the  volumes  before  us, 
which  have  called  out  its  present  expression.  They  arp  a  com- 
pilation from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  put  together  by  s^n 
Antiquary,  apparently  well-skilled,  certainly  most  ardent  in  bis 
favourite  pursuit;  and  they  contain  an  account,  derived  from 
printed  documents  and  manuscript  collections,  of  the  knost  im- 
portant Records  preserved  in  Great  Britain,  Several  of  these,  no 
doubt,  are  beyond  all  price ;  and  we  are  as  profoundly  impressed 
with  a  due  feeling  of  their  altogether  inestimable  value  as  the 
veriest  Magliabecchi  of  the  day;  but  it  is  equally  plain^  w« 
think— and  our  conviction  arises  mainly  from  Mr.  Cooper's  evi- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  surprise  which  siich  a  declaration  may 
excite  in  him — that  by  far  the  greater  portion  may  be  safely 
allowed  to  slumber,  hlattarum  et  tinearum  epukt,  in  the  dirt,  dust 
and  damp  which  are  usually  reputed  their  natural  adjuncts.  We 
would  not,  with  Hugh  Peters,  sign  the  warrant  for  tneir  delivery 
to  the  secular  arm  as  ''  monuments  of  tyranny;**,  nay  farther,  w« 
should  rejoice  if  any  pains*taking  gentlemen  would  examine, 
arrange,  and  catalogue  them ;  if  a  Committee,  not  compoped  of 
those  searchers,  would  determine  whether  any,  and  which  of  them, 
possessed  sufficient  general  interest  to  demand  publication.  Such 
a  process  would  not  only  rescue  from  the  hazard  of  destruction 
whatever  might  be  worthy  of  preservation,  but  yet  more  it  would 
eifectually  dispel  a  prevalent  delusion,  that  there  is  much  which 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

In  offering  to  our  readers  some  notice  of  the  cqntents  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  volumes,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  its  original 
ewners  that  which  he  has  borrowed  from  others.  Whatever  he 
«ites  from  *'  MS.  Collections,"  which  we  suppose  to  be  his  own 
peculiar  property,  we  shall  carefully  appropriate  to  its  rightftil 
master. 

Bishop  Nicholson  has  stated,  that  the  Public  Records  of  Eng- 
land excel  in  age,  beauty,  correctness,  and  authority,  all  other 
European  Archives.  With  the  exception  of  the  Golden  Bull, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1356,  no  Constitution  is  preserved  in  the 
^Code  des  Reds  de  t Empire  more  ancient  than  the  middle  of  the 
XVth  Century,  The  Emperors  indeed  and  the  Kings  of  France 
bore  about  with  them  the  National  Records  as  part  of  their  tra- 
velling and  military  equipage ;  and  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside 
by  the  latter  Princes,  till,  in  a  rencontre  between  our  Richard  I. 
and  Philippe  Auguste  at   Freteval,   between  Ch^teaudun  and 
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YendAme,  the  rear^giiard  oT  the  French  nrray  was  defeated,  and 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  were  captured,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  baggage.    *'  Etrange  coutume,'*  as  Henault  is  well 
justified  in  exclaiming,  "  de  nos  Rois  de  porter  alors  a  h  guerre 
lei  titres  les  plusprtckux  de  leur  CouronneT    Mezeray  contents 
himself  by  remarking,  that  the  Grand  Signor  does  the  same ;  an4 
Mr.  Cooper  incorrectly  traces  the  custom  to  the  Roman  Caesar^, 
"  who,''  he  ftays>  '^  were  attended  in  their  wars  and  in  their  joui^ 
neys  by  the  Scrinia  Viatoria,  transported  their  records  with  their 
Courts,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  frequently  lost 
and  dispersed.'' — vol.  i.  p.  2.   For  this  statement,  which  we  think 
altogether  mistaken,  Budeeus  (whom  Mr.  Cooper  strangely  calls 
Buddeus)  is  cited  as  an  authority  in  his  Notes  on  the  Pandects, 
p.  ]62.     Budaeus  certainly  there  distinguishes  between  Scrinia 
¥iatoria  and  Scrinia  Stataria.    But  in  what  manner?  not  by 
any  means  as  if  they  were  travelling  Record  Offices : — '*  Altera 
sunt  Scrinia  Viatoria,  qua  in  Comitatu  Principali  circumferuntur, 
4n  quiinu  libelH  supplices  Principi  a  poitulantibus  porrecti  con- 
duntur  quoad  subscribantur ;  id  est,  quoad  Principi  vacet  libeliis 
et  postuiantibus  operam  dare,  UbelHsque  responsUarc'^-^p.  l63. 
The  Scrinia  Stataria  were  the  permanent  State  Paper  Offices, 
and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Imperial  Archives  were 
«ver  removed  from  them.     We  also  believe  that  the  Scrinia  Via- 
4oria — 'if  any  such  phrase  be  recognized,  as  we  believe  it  is  not, 
by  any  Roman  writer — were,  as  Buda3us  has  stated,  nothing 
more  than  the  cabinets  in  which  the  Eniperors  and  dieir  Generals 
deposited  their  private  papers,  and  the  Petitions  and  other  public 
documents  which  they  might  receive  during  their  progresses  and 
campaigns.    Thus  we  read  in  Pliny,  (vii.  &i,)  that  Julius  Csesar, 
captis  apud  Pharsaliam  Pompeii  Magni  Scrini^  epistolarum,^^ 
.with  far  nobler  feeling  than  that  exhibited  by  the  low-bred, 
crop-eared  Robbers,  after  a  similar  booty  at  Naseby, — bufned 
all  their  contents  unread.     So  also  Alexander  Severus  is  said,  by 
his  Biographer  Lampridius,  to  have  employed  his  afternoons  in 
the  perusal  %nd  signature  of  papers,  relegentibus  cuncta  Librariis 
et  ffV  am  Scriniuih  gerebant, — (p.  d  1 .)     No  one  can  pretend  that 
Scrimum  here  means  anything  more  than  the  Blue- leather  de^- 
spatch-box  which  is  forwarded  from  Downing  Street  to  Windsor; 
^9d  the  papers  to  which  Alexander  listened  and  affixed  his  name 
^ere  the  current  ordinances  of  the  day,  not  the  ancient  Archives 
pf  the  State.     We  do  not  remember  any  instance  in  Roman  His- 
tory in  which  the  Emperors  composed  themselves  to  an  afternoon 
nap  by  an  opiate  similar  to  that  which  was  used  by  King  Ahas- 
uerus :  .  '*  On  that  night  could  not  the   King  sleep,  who  com- 
manded to  bring  the  Book  of  the  records  of  the  Cbroniclesy  and 
they  were  read  before  the  King." 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  interruptions  in  the  troublous  reigns  of  Stephen  and  of 
John,  we  possess*  as  Mr.  Cooper  informs  us,  authentic  Instru- 
ments from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  Parliamentary  Records 
and  proceedings  from  a  date  but  little  subsequent  to  it.  Of  the 
little  use  which  popular  writers  of  History  have  made  of  these 
documents, — and  no  writers  imghi  to  have  had  so  constant  recourse 
to  them, — Mr.  Cooper  adduces  a  striking  oroof.  Out  of  fifteen 
Historians  who  mention  the  Domesday  Book,  four  assign  -  the 
date  to  1083,  one  to  1084,  seven  to  1086,  and  two  to  1067.  We 
may  add,  that  if  any  of  these  indolent  conjecturers,  or  adopters  of 
second-hand  authority,  would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  referrisg 
to  a  memorial  of  the  completion  of  the  Survey,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  original  MS.  in  the  Chapter  House  aX 
Westminster,  they  would  have  seen  distinctly  that  it  wasj^SniakiJ 
in  1086.  The  assertion  is  confirmed  by  much<  internal  evidence 
in  the  body  itself  of  the  Record. 

Public  attention  was  very  little  drawn  to  our  National  Re^ 
cords  till  the  appearance  of  the  Selection  of  State  Papers  edited 
by  Rymer,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  at  the  advice  of  Harlej 
and  Lord  Halifax,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Royal  Authority. 
In  1731,  after  the  fire  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  an  elaborate 
Report  was  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  state  of  the  various  repositories  of  the  Public  Re.- 
cords ;  but  it  is  to  the  Commission  appointed  by  George  III.  in 
1800,  and  subsequently  renewed,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
fullest  and  most  important  informsition  concerning  them. 

The  Collection  of  MSS.  named  Cottonian,  from  its  founder, 
was  formed  in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  u 
gentleman  of  ancient  family,  of  Conington  in  Huntingdonshire. 
Addicted  to  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  Antiquities  and  Literature, 
that  excellent  and  amiable  man  was  nevertheless  unable  to  escape 
suspicion  of  political  intrigue;  and  On  one  occasion,  in  l6l5,  he 
was  peremptorily  excluded,  by  an  Order  of  the  Privj  Coimcil, 
from  his  own  Library,  which  was  carefully  locked  up  as  contain- 
ing papers  of  too  great  importance  to  be  submitted  to  general 
inspection.  This  most  cruel  and  iniquitous  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  was  repeated,  in  l629>  when  a  MS.  Tract,  calculated  to 
bring  the  Sovereign  into  disrepute^ivas  traced  to  an  original  copy 
in  Sir  R.  Cotton's  possession.  The  offensive  paper  had  been 
written  several  years  before,  in  a  somewhat  different  form^  by 
Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland*  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
was  ignorant  that  it  was  on  his  shelves;  and  the  copy  which  had 
crept  abroad  was  obtained  by  the  surreptitious  transcription  of 
his  Librarian.     This  second  debarment  from  his  treasures  broke 
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the  old' man's  heart,  and  shortly  before  his  deaths  which  occurred 
in  l631y  he  signified  to  the  Privy  Council  ''that  their  so  long 
detaining  his  books  from  him^  without  rendering  any  reason  for 
the  same,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  mortal  malady."  The  sequesr 
tration  was  continued  during  a  part  of  the  life  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor ;  and  in  that  of  his  grandson.  Sir  John  Cotton,  the  Catar 
logue  of  the  Collection  was  first  compiled  and  printed.     The 
Books,  it  seems,  were  deposited  in  fourteen  Presses,  surmounted 
with  Busts  of  the  twelve  CsE^sars  and  of  Cleopatra  and  Faustina ; 
and  these  Press^marks,  having  been  retained,  form  the  references 
to  the  present  day*    In  1700  Sir  John  Cotton  signified  his  wil* 
lingness,  in  parsuance  of  the  intentions  of  his  Father  and  Grande- 
father,  that  the-  Library  then  preserved  in  a  House  called  Cotton 
Hoiise^  in  the  aeigkbourho<>d  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster;  should  be  kept  and  preserved  for  public  use  and 
advantage;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  accordingly  passed,  in  the 
Preamble  of  which  the  Collection  is  said  to  be  "  of  great  use  and 
service  for  the  knowledge  and  preservation  of  our  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State,' and -generally  esteemed  the  best  of  its  kind 
now  anywhere  extant.'^     On  the  decUh  of  Sir  John,  the  House 
and  Library  were  vested  in  Trustees^  The  House  was  in  ill  con- 
dition ;  and,  probably  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  new  man- 
sion ^n  the  old  site,  the  Books  were  removed,  in  171^>  to  Essex 
House  in  Essex 'Street  in  the  Strand.     Had  the  projected  build^ 
ing  been  a-  Gaol,  a  Barrack,  or  an  Ofiice  connected  with  the  pay- 
ment of  Revenue,  it  would  have  been  rapidly  completed ;  but 
English  Governjiients  have  ever  been  snail-paced  in  the  construe*- 
tion  of  National  Galleries,  Libraries  and  Museums..   We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  learn,  that  in   1730  the  Collection' again 
migrated  to  Liltle  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  where  it  was  der 
posited  in  an  old  House  purchased  from  Lord  Ashburnham. 
Here,  iiv  the  following  year^  it  suffered  greatly,  and  was  iiearty 
altogether  destroyed,  by  an  accidental  fire ;  yet  even  that  warning 
was  insnfiici^nt  to  obtain  a  fitermanent  provision  for  the  safety  <^ 
tlies9  treasures,  and  they  were  conveyed  in  their  half-roasted  state 
to  ^  lempbrary  residence  in  the  Dormitory  of  the  Westminster 
King's  Scholars.     On  the  etitablishment  6f  the  British  Museum 
they  were  once  again  renloved  to  another  old  House;  and  it  was 
not  until  our  own  time  that  they  obtained  a  fit  repository  in  a  part 
of  those  magnificent  buildings  now  in  progress — still  too  tardy 
progresd-^for  the  reception  of  our  National  Collections* 
i  The  Cottonian  Library,  consisting  originally  of  9S8  volumes, 
was  reduced  by  the  Fire  ta  86l,  of  which,  when  brought  to  the 
Museum,  105  were  no  more  than  damaged  bundles:  51  of  these 
have  been  in  ^reat  measure  restored^  *^  the  remaining  Ql,^^  says 
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the  Preface  to  the  excellent  Catalogue  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Plantft^ 
(as  cited  by  Mr.  Cooper^)  were  found  irretrievable.  We  are  at  a 
loss  bow  to  explain  this  remarkable  deviation  from  ordinary  Arith- 
metic* 

The  Harieian  Collection  of  MSS«  was  commenced  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  XVIIth  Century  by  Mr.  Speaker  Harley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Treasurer;  and  threa 
years  before  his  death  amounted  to  nearly  6000  books,  14,000 
original  Charters,  and  500  Rolls.  No  cost  nor  trouble  was 
spared  by  him  in  his  researches  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
the  singularly  exact  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  ioeolr 
and  description  of  such  documents  as  be  wished  to  procure,  as 
well  as  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  their  attainment,  may 
be  sufficiently  learned  from  the  following  Letter  of  Instructiona  tm 
<Hie  of  his  Agents. 

*'  Mr.  Andrew  Hay, 

"  Ton  being  upon  your  departure  towards  France  and  Italy,  by  my 
noble  lord's  order,  I  give  you  this  commission;  not  now  expecting  that 
yon  can  execute  every  part  of  it  in  this  jonmey,  but  yet  hoping  thai  you 
will  dispatch  those  articles  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
put  the  others  into  a  proper  posture,  against  the  time  of  your  next  re^ 
iurn  thither, 

'*  In  Paris,  Father  Bernard  M ontfaucon  has  some  Coptic,  Syriac,  au4 
other  Manuscripts  worth  the  buying.  Among  them  is  an  old  Ua£  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint,  written  in  unciid  or  capital  letters. — Buy  these,  and 
the  leaden  book  he.  gave  to  Cardinal  BoutUon,  if  he  can  procure  it  for 
yoU|  or  direct  you  to  it. 

'^  Id  the  archives  of  the  Cistertian  monastery  of  Clervaulx  (or  Clara- 
valle),  I  am  told  there  are  some  original  Letters,  or  Epistles,  written  by 
the  hand  of  St.  Hierome  upon  phyUra,  or  bark;— One  or  more  of  these 
will  be  acceptable,  if  not  too  outrageously  valued. 
.  **  The  Duke  of  Savoy  has  many  Greek  MSS.,  as  also  the  Egypllaa 
Board,  or  Table  of  Isis,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics ^  being  that  which 
have  been  explained  by  Fignorius,  Kircherus^  Sn^.-^h^i  me  bate  some 
acoouQt  of  these. 

'^  At  Venice,  buy  a  sett  of  the  Greek  Liturgical  Bool^s  printed  there  j 
I  mean  a  sett  all  of  the  first  edition,  if  they  may  be  had :  if  not,  let  u« 
have  the  other.  Buy  also  Thommamni  Bibliothec43B  V^net(B,  in  quarlQ. 
Get  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Smith*s  MSS,  there,  and  inquire  how  mattery 
go  about  Giostiniani*s  Greek  MSS.  In  the  bookseller*s  shops,  &c.  you 
may  frequently  pick  up  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Greeks  bring  from  the 
Morea,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 

*'  Remember  to  get  the  fragments  of  Greek  MSS.  yon  left  with  the 
bookseller,  who  bought  Maffeo's  library. 

'*•  The  family  of  Moscardi,  at  Vernna,  have  many  valuable  antiquities  j 
and  among  the  rest,  four  Instruments  of  the  £mperor  Thj^osiuiu  junieiv 
(now  iinperfect)  written  upon  p4|y/i>a.«— These  must  be  bougbt^  apd  e^« 
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psdal  caie  taken  of  Ihem.    The  fim  ht^9,^dem  rdeeiii*    The  lecond 
«^m  vir  til  itf#/.    The  third  nu  vir  tn.-*— The  fourth — m  SiciUmm. 

^^  At  Ploreaee,  the  BomiQioaDs,  or  Franciscans^  have  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Greek  MSS. — You  may  see  tbem^  and  get  a  catalogue  of  them, 
if  you  can»  Buy  Emstius,  or  some  other  catalogue  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
MSS. 

**  At  ^ilan,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  is  a  very  ancient  Catullus ; 
part  of  Josephus  in  Latin,  written  upon  bark.  ^  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
in  octavo;  part  of  the  Syriac  Bible,  in  the  ancient,  or  Estrangele  charac- 
ters; divers  Greek  MSS.  in  capital  letters,  being  parts  of  th^  Bible; 
With  other  books  of  great  antiquity,  both  Greek  and  Latln.-^  You  may 
look  upon  them  and  send  ene  some  account. 

''  At  Mcmza  (about  ten  miles  from  Milan)  is  aa  imperfect  Antiphth' 
mHmf  Qreginii  L  Pupa,  It  is  all  written  upon  purple  coloured  parcbr 
mi^t,  with  c^Mtal  letters  of  Qold"-Buy  this  if  you  can. 

*^  The  family  of  Septate,  at  MilaU;,  have  a  Latin  writing  upon  bark. 
Buy  this,  if  it  will  be  parted  with. 

*'  In  the  archives  ot  the  Church  of  Eavenna,  are  divers  instruments 
written  upon  bark. — You  may  see  them. 

"  At  Romd,  the  Greek  Monks  of  St.  Basil  have  very  many  old  Greek 
M89«  written  in  capitals,  particularly  a  book  of  the  iv  Gospels,  and 
some  pieees  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles. — Bay 
as  many  as  you  can,  for  I  hear  they  are  poor,  and  therefore  they  may 
fell  the  ofacf^r.  They  have  likewise  a  Greek  Charter  of  Roger,  King 
of  Sicily,  in  five  pieces,  together  with  some  other  Instruments  in  Greek, 
written  upon  bark  or  vellum. — ^fiuy  these  also,  if  you  can. 

'^  The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  at  Rome  {Mona$terium  ValSctUanuin) 
beve  mauy  very  ancient  MSS.  both  Greek  and  Latin. — See  them  at 
l^ast^  even  supposing  that  they  will  not  sell. 

^'  In  the  Catheclral  Library  at  Pisa  are  many  ancient  MSS. — Let  me 
have  some  account  of  these  also. 

'^  The  monlss  of  Bovio  (in  Monasterio  Bolnensif  near,  if  not  in  Pavia) 
have  many  very  ancient  MSS.  and  among  the  rest  a  Book  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  Latin,  wherein  St.  Luke  is  written  Lucanui*  They  have  many 
-old  deeds  in  their  arehives.t^Buy  what  you  can. 

''  At  Cava  (about  a  day's  journey  from  Naples)  is  a  Benedictine  mo- 
laaetery.  In  the  archives,  or  treasury,  is  a  Greek  Deed  of  Roger,  king 
d  Sicily<  witli  hi9  golden  seal  appendant.-^Buy  this,  if  you  can*  In 
the  libraiy  are  soqie  old  M$S. — See  them  at  least,  if  you  cannot  buy.  . 

/<  At  Naples,  in  the  library  of  the  Augustin  friars  of  i^t.  John  de  Car- 
bpn^ra,  is  .a  Greek  MS.  of  toe  Gospels  (or  of  Homilies  unon  the  Gos- 
pels) all  written  in  capitals  with  letters  of  gold,  upon  purpie  parchment. 
—This  must  be  bought.  There  is  also  a  Dioscondes  m  Grreek  capitals ; 
being  9,  large  book  with  figures  of  the  plants,  &c. — ^This  must  also  bie 
bought.  Tliere  is  also  a  good  number  of  other  ancient  MSS.  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  among  the  latter  is  an  Hieronimus  de  Scriptoribus  Ee- 
.ckiiasiick  in  Saicon  Letters;  and  the  Gospels  In  Latin,  where  St.  Luke 
is  ealled  Lticanui.-^Bnxy  of  these  what  you  can. 

<f  If  the  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Savior,  near 
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Messina  in  Sicily,  or  any  of  them,  do  remain  there  yet,  or  in  that 
neighbourhood,  as  it  is  probable  they  may,  notwithstanding  the  late 
wars,  they  will  doubtless  come  exceeding  cheap. — ^You  will  inquire, 
however,  how  this  matter  stands. 

"  Pray,  sir,  all  along  in  your  journey,  endeavour  to.  secure  what 
Greek  MSS.  and  Latin  Classical  MSS.  you  can,  provided  they  come  at 
reasonable  prices ;  and  let  me  be  favoured  with  an  account  of  your  pro- 
ceedings as  often  as  may  be  convenient.** — vol.  i.  pp.  53.  55. 

This  Collection^  increased  by  the  son  of  the  first  Lord  Oxford, 
amounted  at  his  death  jn  1741  to  upwards  of  10,000  volumes 
and  above  40,000  separate  Records,  A  Catalogue  Raiaona^e, 
extending  so  far  as  No.  2407,  and  drawn  up  in  the  founder's 
lifetime,  occupied  the  compiler  Mr.  Humphrey  Wanley*  eighteen 
years.  It  was  afterwards  imperfectly  continued  so  far  as  No-. 
^709^  and  this  latter  portion  was  revised  and  augmented  chiefly 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Nares,  when  Under  Librarian  of  the  MS. 
department  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Hartwell  Home  added 
a  most  useful  Index  of  Persons,  Places  and  Matters.      , 

The  Lamdowne  MSS.  were  purchased  by  a  vote  of  Parliament 
in  1 807  from  the  representatives  of  the  th^n  recently  deceased  Marr 
quess  of  Lansdowne  for  the  sum  of  <£4,925^  Exclusively  of  Roils 
and  Charters  this  Collection  contains  1^45  volumes.  Of  these 
122,  known  as  the  Burghley  Papers,  consist  of  State  Papers  and 
Miscellaneous  Correspondence  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
among  which  is  Lord  Burghle/s  private  memorandum  book. 
They  were  once  owned  by  Strype,  who  made  copious  use  of  them. 
Fifty  volumes  comprise  Papers  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Julius 
Caesar,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  to  Elizabeth,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  Papers  of  White  Kennett,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  extend 
to  107  volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  English  Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  Burghley  Papers  have  been  catalogued  by  Mr.  Douce;  the 
Caesar,  Kennett  and  Miscellaneous  volumes  by  Mr.  Eflis. 

The  History  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  and  their  several 
Editions,  will  not  permit  abridgment.  Domesday  Book,  not  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original,  for  the  latter  so  perpetually 
varies  in  shape  and  size  that  to  attempt  to  cast  types  for  the 
whole  was  found  impracticable;  but  executed  in  types  imittiting 
the  fairest  letter  selected  from  diflerent  portions  of  the  MS.,  oc- 
cupied ten  years  in  its  passage  through  the  Press;  and  tlie  types 
perished  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  Mr.  Nichols's  Printing 
Oflice  in  1808.  In  the  account  of  the  Abbreviatio  Placitorum ; 
the  Rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis;  the  Exchequer  Books  called  Testa 
de  Neville;  the  Hundred  Rolls  and  Rolls  of  Quo  Warranto; 
the  Norns  Rolls,  which  ascertained  for  Edward  III/ the  value  oif 
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the  ninth  sheaf^  fleece  and  lamb,  in  each  Parish  of  the  Kingdom, 
granted  to  him  as  a  temporary  aid  in  his  French  wars;  and  of 
various  other  Miscellaneous  Rolls^  the  general  reader  will  find 
little  to  interest  him;  and  for  the  most  part  they  appear  to  fall 
under  the  class  which  scarcely  need  resuscitation.  The  curators 
of  some  of  them  probably  entertain  a  similar  opinion,  which,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  say,  is  strongly  opposed  to  that  of  Mr*  Cooper. 

^'  The  Pipe  Rolls,  formerly  kept  in  wainscot  presses  in  the  old  Ex- 
chequer, at  Westniinster,  were,  about  the  year  1800,  removed  to  the 
vaults  unde^  the  eastern  wing  of  Somerset  House.  Of  this  repository, 
the  author  of  ao  unpublisbed  tract  has  given  the  following  description — 
a  description  which,  •  deplorable  as-  it  is,  the  compiler  regrets  to  state  is 
in  no  respect  exaggerated* 

'^  *  Th^,«itpati9P^  iQ  which  the  Records  of  this  Repository  and  of  the 
Pipe  are  pr^erved  is  one,  of  all  others,  the  least  suited  for  their  preser- 
vation, and  the  be^t,  calculated  for  their  decay  and  destruction;  being 
kept  in  damp  yai^lts  under  the  eastern  wing  of  Somerset  House.  These 
vaults  were  originally  deemed  by  Government  too  damp,  dark,  and  im- 
proper for  their  reception;  in  consequence  whereof,  air  and  fire-flues 
were  introcluced  under  the  floor  and  round  the  walls,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Records  dry,  and  preventing  the  damp  from  the  ground. 
Instead  of-  remedying  the  evil,  1  can  say,  from  long  experience,  that  the 
situation  has  become  still  more  objectionable,  the  Records  being  alter- 
nately damp  an4jdry ;  damp  when  the  flues  are  unlighted,  and  dry  again 
when  air  is  admitted  and  the  flres  lighted.  Further  than  this,  the 
rooms  are  so  dark^  (especially  since  the  erection  of  the  King's  College,) 
it  is  impossible  to  read  a  Record,  or  evep  its  label ;  the  cold  is  also  so 
great,  that  in  winter  or  summer  no  person  could  remain  therein  half  an 
hour,  without  the  risk  of  losing  his  life.' 

/*  His  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  desire  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Public  Records,  has  lately  given  orders  for  the  removal  of 
these  invaluable  Records  to  a  place  better  adapted  to  their  preservation, 
and  where  they  miiy  bb  consullled  without  inconvenience.  When  this 
measure  shall  ba  accomplished,  steps  will  be  taken  for  the  examination 
of  these  Rolls  by  competent  persons,  and  it  is  probable  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  will. be,  transcribed,  and  printed,  and  our  national  history 
protected  froip  the, irreparable  inj[ury  it  would. sustain,  in  case  of  their 
destruction  by  time  or  by  accidept*" — vol.  i.  p.  317. 

The  Valor  JEccleiiasticu^,  comnioidy '  known  as  The  Ring*s 
JSoohi,  is  the  true  annual  value  of  all  Rectories  and  Vicarages 
iinder  Episcopal  jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  t.  e.  26th 
Henry  VIII.  A.  I>.f  1^34.  It  is  the  Register  by  which  the  First 
Fruits  and  Tenths  are  still  regulated.  The  original  Record  is 
deposited  in  the .  First  Fruits  Office,  an  obscure  nook  in  the 
Temple,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  removed  without  delay.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Caley,  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
^ecQrd  Commissioners^ 
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The  publicatioD  occupied  five  ▼ohimesi  and  if  Lord  ColdMt* 
ter's  original  design  were  completed,  a  sixtbi  more  uieful  than  any. 
of  its  predecessors^  would  be  added,  containing  a  General  Intro- 
dttction.  Map  and  Index. 

The  diflSculties  which  an  Antiquary  must  sometimes  expect  Id 
encounter  in  his  chascj  are  ?if  idly  pourtrayed  in  an  extract  which 
we  shall  give  below  from  the  Dedication  of  that  ^  great  paper- 
worm"  Prynne  to  his  Brewa  Parliamentaria  Redivivp,  It  is 
addressed  to  Charles  IL  and  gives  an  account  of  the  writer's 
proceedings  in  sorting  certain  Writs  and  Returns* 

'*  No  sooner  received  I  your  Royal  Patent  (passed  wftfaofut  leee)  hft 
the  custody  of  your  ancient  Records  in  yonr  Tower  of  London^  even  iif 
the  middest  of  my  parliamentary  and  disbanding  services,  tben  nionefN>« 
\h\pg  all  my  time,  but  I  designed  and  endeavoured  the  tesMe  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them  ffom  that  desolation^  corruption  and  coofosion,  kt 
which  (tnorongh  the  negligence,  nescience,  or  sKMtthfultnesse  of  their 
former  keepers)  they  had  for  many  years  by  past  layen  bnried  togeihei^ 
in  one  eonfused  chaos,  under  corroding  and  putrifying  cobwebs,  dust/ 
and  filth,  in  the  dariKcst  comer  in  Cssar*s  Chappel  in  the  white  Tovfer, 
as  mere  useless  reliqnes,  not  worthy  to  be  calendared^  or  brought  down 
thence  into  the  Office  amongst  other  Records  of  use.  In  order  tfaere*^ 
unto,  I  imployed  some  souldiers  and  women  to  remove  and  cleansis 
them  from  their  filthy nesse;  who,  soon  growing  weary  of  this  noysonMf 
work,  left  them  almost  as  foul,  dusty,  and  nasty  as  they  found  them.* 
Whereupon,  immediately  after  the  Partiaments  adjournment,  I  and  mf 
deA  (in  August  and  September  last)  spent  many  whole  dayes  in  dean- 
sing  and  sorting  them  into  distinct  confssed  heaps,  in  order  to  their 
future  reducement  into  method,  the  old  clerks  of  the  office  being  un-^ 
willing  to  touch  them  for  fear  of  fouling  their  fingers,  spoylii^  their 
cloathes,  and  endangering  their  pye-sight  and  healths,  by  their  cankerous 
dust  and  evil  sent.  In  raking  up  this  dnng-heap  (according  to  my  ex-* 
pectation)  I  found  many  rare,  ancient,  precious  pearh  and  golden  Re- 
cords   all  which  require  Briarius  his  hundred  hands,  Argu$ 

his  hundred  eyes,  and  Nestor's  centuries  of  years,  to  marsfaall  them  in 
distinct  files,  and  make  exact  alphabetical  tables  of  the  several  things, 
names,  and  places  comprised  in  them,  wherein  most  treasuries  of  Re- 
cords are  vtry  defective,  which  oft  causeth  your  subjects  to  make  long 
fruitlesse  searches,  and  to  depart  with  a  if  on  €$t  inventus  of  what  they 
sought  for/'— vol.  ii.  j^.  35,  96. 

Whether  all  this  great  toil,  "  which  for  some  months  space  in« 
grossed  most  of  the  hours  allotted  to  bis  repastes,  natural  rest  and 
:efreshment  every  night,"  was  adequately  repaid  by  its  fruits,  may 
fairly  be  questioned.  Much  curious  matter  might  doubtless  be 
tressed  Uom  his  Work;  but  higb-priced  as  it  is,  few  probably 
ace  now  acquajnted  with  its  contents^  In  his  Preface  be  has 
given  fonr  considerations  to  prove  the  utility  of  his  labours)  bis 
''  e^ttraordinary  lucubrations/   as  he  terme  tbem^  wfaicb  bo-finall 
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win  be  **  beneficial  to  Ibe  Public,  or  delightfully  usefull  recrea-* 
tion  to  any  lovers  of  revived  Antiquities.^  We  subjoin  the  eight 
ai^aments  vrhich  he  adduces  in  the  Body  of  his  Work,  to  show 
Hiat  it  **  demerits  veneration.'* 

'^  ].  In  ))oinl  of  history,  by  discoTeringy  recording  to  the  present  age 
and  posterity^  who  were  the  most  eminent,  popuUr,  potent,  discreetj 
and  able  Knights,  Esquires,  and  Gentlemen,  m  every  Soire,  fittest  to 
serve  their  country  in  Parliatnent  in  former  ages ;  who  were  the  wisest 
members  of  the  Commons  House  in  most  of  our  antlent  Parliaments ; 
the  chief  promoters  of  any  good  laws.  Petitions  made,  or  answered,  m 
Ihem  for  the  people's  good )  tibis  bemg  the  first  and  only  catalogue  c^ 
our  antient  Knights  of  Shires  yet  collected,  or  published,  to  the  world. 
H.  In  ril«lioa  to  hefaldry,  by  informing  all  who  were  the  moat  bonour- 
aUe,  BobH  w«allby>  aalieDl  Knights,  Esquires,  Gentlemen,  and  Fami-^ 
Sea,  in  every  County  of  the  Realm  |  and  what  honourable  peraona, 
KnigbtB,  Esquires,  sAid  Gentlemen  have  inherited,  not  only  their  an* 
oeator's  lands,  estates,  and  honors,  but  their  wisedom,  vertues,  countrie's 
aSttctiont,  and  Publick  Parliamentary  trusts,  and  who  have  degenerated 
from  them.  Z.  It  may  and  should  excite  the  surviving  heirs,  and  pos- 
terities of  these  ancient  Knights  of  Shires,  to  Imitate  if  not  emulate 
their  ancestors  vertues,  and  to  famish  themselves  vdth  all  such  oma* 
ments,  abilities  of  learning,  art,  experience,  as  may  enable  them  to  serve 
their  King  and  Country  tn  the  highest  Court  and  ConnSell  of  Parliament, 
a»  Kifights,  or  Burgesses,  upon  all  ooeasions,  and  endear  tbeni  to  the 
OfNinaics  wheietn  they  live.  4.  It  may  sufficiently  minde  the  greatest, 
viohesl^  wisest,  and  ancientist  Lords,  Knights,  Citixens,  and  Members 
of  Parliainent,  that  they  are  all  mortal,  and  shall  ere  long  return  to  theiv 
dust,  if  not  buried  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  all  these  their  predecessors, 
who  are  long  since  rotted  in  their  tombes,  and  quite  forgotten  like  dead 
men  out  of  minde.  5.  It  may  instruct  all  ambitious,  covetous  persons 
Worldly-wise,  honourable,  wealthy^  potent,  soever,  that  not  only  them- 
selves hut  their  very  names,  families,  and  posterities,  are  all  subject  to 
mortality,  because  not  only  the  persons,  bnt  bouses,  issues,  yea  the  very 
names  of  sundry  of  the  foreited  Knights  of  Sbires,  though  famous  in 
tbeir  geberalionsj  are  long  since  totally  extinguished  and  forgotten, 
when  aa  others  of  Ihem  yet  survive,  and  retain  their  antient  booDr^ 
Sfdendor,  iove,  aftd  popularity  in  their  Countryes,  or  in  some  other 

Countriea  to  wUeh  tibey  have  been  transplanted.  • 7.  It  should 

also  excite  our  whole  English  nation  to  blesse  God  for  preserving  out 
Parliaments,  and  a  perpetual  successioB  of  wise,  discreet,  honourable, 
potent  persons  and  patriots  of  their  Country  from  age  to  age,  to  serve 
not  only  as-  Peers^  but  Knights,  Citizens,  Burgesses,  in  all  successive 
Parliaments,  to  defend,  preserve,  the  jiist  rights  and  prerogatives  of  our 
Kings  aAd  Kingdoms,  enact  good  laws,  redresse  all  publique  ^ievances, 
ptxAect  the  antient  rights,  franchises,  liberties,  properties  of  the  subject 
against  aH  itijavioas  violations,  and  brhig  the  greatest  delinquents  to 
condign  pnnishments,  when  above  the  reach  of  any  other  inferior  ju« 
iicateriaB.    &  It  filly,  verified^  thai  observation  of  SQlo(n(»,£ccfes.i44 
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One  generation  (of  Parliament  meinbers  as  well  as  other  persons)  passetk 
away  and  another  generation  coineth ;  which  should  instruct  all  Parlia- 
liament  members/'  &c.  k^.-^Brevia  ParUamtntaria  RtdicivUy  1^—141. 

Respecting  the  publication  of  the  Parliamentary  Writs  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  petty  squabbling. 
Antiquaries,  indeed,  so  far  as  our  observation  teaches,  are  a  race 
to  which  proverbial  irritability  attaches  with  far  greater  justice 
than  to  Poets;  and  like  Spiders  they  lurk  in  the  dark,  and  spin 
their  webs  for  the  demolition  of  such  of  their  own  species  as 
chance  to  become  entangled  in  them*  But  we  escape  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  the  venom  of  these  controversies,  and  hasten. oa 
to  a  short  notice  of  the  Fizdera. 

Fourteen  volumes  of  that  truly  great  Publication,  which,  if 
executed  with  judgment,  would  throw  more  light  upon  ^Modern 
History  than  any  other  Woiic  which  has  issued  from  the  Press 
since  the  invention  of  Printing,  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Rymer 
the  original  Editor.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  which '  were 
fully  prepared  before  his  death,  were  published  nfter  it  by  his 
assistant  Robert  Sanderson,  who  added  a  seveuteenth  volume  of 
Indices,  and  subsequently  three  others  of  fresh  Papers.  The 
whole  twenty  volumes  have  been  termed  by  Mr.  Nicolas  not  un- 
aptly, although  with  some  strength  of  expression,  **  The  Bible  of 
Antiquaries ;"  and  no  one  dare  venture  into  the  labyrinUi  'Of  Me* 
disevai  History  without  largely  borrowing  their  aid  and  gnidauce. 
We  need  not  pause  upon  the  very  few  and  imperfect  attempts 
which  preceded  Rymer's  Work.  A  second  edition  of  that  entire 
Work,  with  numerous  emendations,  was  published  byTonson; 
and  the  emendations  also  were  printed  separately  for  the  use  of 
the  Purchasers  of  the  former  edition.  Numerous  as  they  were, 
for  they  occupied  51  folio  pages  of  double  columns,  they  are  said 
not  to  have  corrected  one-fourth  part  of  the  existing  errors;  many 
pf  the  corrections  are  unimportant;  most  of  them  concern  typo- 
graphical mistakes;  and  there  is  internal  evidence  that  either  the 
asserted  collation  with  the  originals  is  false,  or  that  the  collatiou 
was  most  carelessly  executed.  A  third  Edition,  more  elegant, 
convenient^  and  valuable  than  either  of  the  former,  reduced  to 
ten  volumes,  notwithstanding  it  contained  certain  additions,  was 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  1738.  So  prized  had  been  Rymer's 
Work,  that  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  Edition,  a  set  of 
the  seventeen  volumes  has  been  known  to  bring  100  guineas;  the 
second  Edition  itself  was  soon  out  of  print;  and  when  the  Re- 
cord Commissioners  determined  upon  publishing  a  new  and  en- 
larged Collection,  copies  of  the  Dutch  Edition  were  rare  and  ex- 
pensive. The  original  Work;  which  is  in  fact  a  Diplomatic 
History  of  England,  commences  with  an  Instrument  in  A»D, 
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IJOi^  the  first  year  of  the  rei^u  of  Henry  I.  and  pursuing  its 
course  through  563  years,  terminate  with  a  Letter  dated  A.D. 
1654^  the  sixth  of  Charles  II.  In  this  period,  67  years,  under 
Henry  I.,  StepheOj  Henry  IL  and  Richard  I.  are  altogether 
blank. .  Materials  were  found  which  enabled  the  new  £dition 
to  begin  from  the  Conquest,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be 
carried  down  to  the  Revc4ution,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  Accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Various  improvements  in  both  Chro^ 
nological  -and  Typographical  arrangement  were  projected ;  no 
pains  were  to  be  spared  in  giving  a  form  to  the  publication  which 
should  be  worthy  of  its  contents  and  of  the  sanction  and  patron- 
age under  which  it  was  to  appear;  and  after  much  difficulty 
in  fiipding  persons  competent  to  the  undertaking,  the  services 
of  Dr:  Adam  Clarke  were  accepted.  But  like  aH  our  public 
works,  whether  they  be  planned  in  paper  or  in  stone,  this  also  is 
likely  to  remain  incomplete.  The  chosen  superintendent  per-* 
haps  falls  into  some  unexpected  error,  his  unemployed  brethren 
are  jealous  and  vindictive,  the  Commissioners  are  captious,  the 
Critics  are  splenetic,  Joseph  Hume  totleizes  about  farthings,  and 
Government  grows  falsely  economical;  till  the  mighty  fabric* 
which,  with  all  its  faults,  might  remain  to  after  Ages  a  splendid 
mpnumeut  of  National  liberality  and  magnificence,  is  permitted 
to  fall  in  pieces,  as  a  reproach  upon  the  fickleness  and  vacilla* 
tion  of  all  concerned  either  in  its  desisn  or  its  execution. 


Five  parts  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Fcedera  have  been  published, 
and  172  pages  of  the  sixth  part,  (vol.  iii.  part  li.)  had  been  printed, 
when  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  by  the  order  of 
the  present  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records.  The  last  printed 
page  carries  down  the  series  of  instruments  to  the  6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  11.  (A.D.  J383.)"— vol,  ii.  p.  137. 

^'  All  idea  of  continuing  the  new  edition  of  the  Fcedera  upon  the  pre« 
sent  scale  has  long  been  abandoned :  and  the  collection  of  iuedited  ma^ 
terials  is  so  vast  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  Com-> 
missioners  can  come  to  any  satisfactory  determination  respecting  a 
Supplement,  or  a  Continuation.  It  is  probable,  that  their  attention 
will'for  the  present  be  confined  to  correcting  the  errors  and  supplying 
the  defects  of  such  parts  of  the  work  as  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
public."— vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

If  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  which  has  been  so  fiercely  bruited 
abroad  against  this  last  Edition  of  the  Fadera  can  be  substan^ 
tiated,  much  blame  will  necessarily  attach  to  its  compilers. 
But  to  the  clamour  about  omissions,  a  plain  answer  may  be  given. 
Unless  the  principle  of  selection  be  adopted,  the  undertaking  ia 
hppeless  and  interminable.  Selection  may  be  exercised  with 
more  or  less  judgment;  but  some  selection  there  must  be,  or  the 

i^o.  xxm.— JULY,  1832.  I 
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Woik  tMunot  proceed;  aild  bectute  nine  folio  ptg^  of  ottiiflsioitt 
can  be  demonBtrated  in  a  stOglii  year  of  King  John,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  niceMsary  tim9eqntnct  that  any  one  al-tide  ita  those  pages 
ought  to  have  beea  inserted*  There  it  ^ni^  ak  MOch  |>edaMry 
in  the  desire  of  exhibiting  knowledge  of  die  eriiUMct  olF  a  doou^ 
mient  which  another  man  has  put  aside,  i^ter  Hpo  €on»&<feratioii» 
because  he  deemed  it  unimportant,  as  there  is  in  adoptiug  tba 
phraateotogy  of  obsolete  instruments^  in  order  to  show  diac  w« 
have  read  them.  Vi  d  Commcnlwioi  fttts  Frnt^tm^  tt  «HMkts^ 
stmn  Fxdera,  et  exoktas  semtaiut  muctoreii  id  ipmm  petW  eM  ftl% 
ut  f ir«  mde  contfxixerit  Hon  wttliiganinf\  ifntr  eiiMk  itAifilt 
ftmam  ^'mUtianiM  c^ectant,  «l  iftciee2ff#i  wk  stire  vii^tMvn 

In  the  above  remarks  we  are  far  from  intending  to  ofer  ai*;^ 
opihioQ  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  execution  of  the  new  EdkiOH 
of  the  Fcedera.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  the  Coftimi]B<- 
stoners  are  or  ought  to  be  most  fitted  to  decide*  If  they  havn 
provided  incompetent  persons  for  its  executiont  they  nMM  mok^ 
than  share  the  blame  with  theiti ;  but  it  is  not  oH  that  a^etouM 
that  the  Public  should  be  defrauded  of  a  Work  upon  which  ex'* 
pectation  has  hung  so  long  and  so  eagerly*  Others  may  stiH  b^ 
found  able  and  willing  to  perform  the  task»  and  to  tbem  it  dhouM 
be  committed,  after  due  inquiries  into  their  eompeteaey.  If,  ^M 
the  other  hand,  the  Commissionera  are  satisfied  with  th^ir  tabour* 
ers,  they  are  no  less  bound  to  support  them  iKmugh  evil  ¥ep»rt 
and  good  report ;  to  disregard  the  exaggeration  of  petty  drfects 
alicl  unavoidable  incuria ;  and  to  bring  to  completion  a  Work  iu 
which  Em^ope  at  large  is  scarcely  less  interested  than  England 
itself. 

All  these  observations  apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the  pro- 
jected Edition  of  the  British  Ccffm  HutorkufM.  Hie  Chapter 
rehiting  to  that  Work  (XXItIv)  is  the  most  intereBlit^  in  these 
two  volumes,  and  we  shall  thei^foiti  direct  proportionate  itteDtJoii 
to  it.  Mr,  Cooper  commences  with  ati  '*  Outline  of  &  plaO  for 
^oll^cting  and  pviblishing  the  materials  for  the  History. of'Brilam 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  XVth  Centur^.^  This 
outline,  we  suppose>  to  be  his  own,  since  he  adds — ''  tromJSlanu** 
script  Collection."  Excepting  the  Fadera,  the  JDon^e^day  @ook| 
the  Parliament  Rolls  and  a  few  other  recent  puhlications  by  the 
k^cofd  Commission^  no  Work  illustrative  of  our  eariy  History 
has  yet  appea^^  in  England  litadet-  Natiotfd  auspices.  Thjfe  \itt- 
connected  exertions  of  a  feVv  private  iindividtiah,  attd  ttie  OcK^- 
sional  specU^ttons  of  die  Book^eflei^  from  time  to  time,  betw^etii 
tfce  latter  pa«  of  the  XVlA  and  the  middle  of  the  XVIIlth 
OeViiuries,  have  given  birth  to  about  tw-enly  volume?  iti  folro,  and 
*irty  other8>  mostly  Ita  6^.,  of  <Mr  ancient  Hislortcaf  literature* 
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The  taecessary  defects  id  these  isolated  publications  are  frequent 
repetitious^  and  the  absence  of  all  those  numberless  aids  and  con^ 
venieiices  to  the  reader  which  arise  oat  of  unity  of  plan.  la 
most  of  these  volumes  little  care  has  been  paid  either  to  the  coN 
lectness  of  the  MS.  originally  selected  for  trattscriptioii«  or  to  the 
sttteeqaent  coilatton.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  afreiige  or 
rectify  Chronology;  and  good  No(!es>  complete  Indexes  and  «c^ 
carate  GkiMaries  are  almost  entirely  wanting* 

The  adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  that  carried  into  effect  by 
those  ohoieest  benefactors  to  Letters,  the  BedediclineSy  in  the 
RecueU  des  Historiem  dis  Gnnies  ei  de  ia  France,  appears  to  pre* 
sent  an  obtions  nemedy  for  the  confused  and  unsatisfoctory  coo« 
dicion  of  this  «Kwt  important  branch  of  Literature.  That  com* 
pifaido«>  Ho  doubt,  hab  points  which  require  and  might  easily  tec. 
eeifu  sahpiovteient.  Perhaps  Bouquet  might  hare  increased  its 
vaitte>if  hie  hnd  prinled  entire  Works  continuously,  asMuratoii  has^ 
dott^  in  faai  Smji^tores  Itmlid,  rather  than  confined  himself  to  the 
aekction  irf  portions  applicable  to  particular  periods  and  circum* 
stances;  but  then  Bm(|ttet»  for  all  purposes  of  use»  infinitely 
sul^asses  Munitori  in  his  apparatms;  in  his  most  invaluable  pre* 
KuHMiry  abstracts.  With  perpetual  references  to  the  originals  which 
follow ;  and  in  his  copious  indexes ;  the  want  of  all  which  appnrle* 
sanceib  pret^ents  a  fbrmidable  obstacle  to  the  student  of  the  italiau 
Middle  A|es«  We  nlice  heardy  indeed,  from  an  authority  which, 
on  Historical  nntters^  must  command  respect  abniYe  any  other 
bdonging  to  out  times^  that  Muratori  was  the  source  of  those 
who  i^end  hovestiy,  Bouquet  of  those  who  wisli^  to  have  repn« 
tatton  for  reading.  But  with  all  deference  to  that  opinion,  wiMkh 
we  so  pmfoundly  and  fto  sincerely  respect,  we  cannot  persuade 
eursei^s  to  become  enamoured  of  trouUe  merely  for  its  own 
nke, — of  diffiaihy  «imply  because  it  is  difficuit.  To  be  in  fntt 
posaession  of  riie  whole  treasures  of  Mursftori,  lo  ha^  dug  down 
into  his  fathomless  mines,  iX)  hate  raosnckied  their  ore  and 
bron^t  it  to  duy,  and  to  have  fosed  ahd  nraulded  it  into  rich  and 
eref-ienduHnig  foAnns  of  4Stren^di  and  heaaty,  are  the  triumphs  of 
a  maslef'haAd  and  spirit.  But  wliy  may  we  not  wish  that  the 
sWaft  had  been  sunk  ^and  drained  before  by  othens  ?  that  the  dmd- 
gery  had  bcfea  performed  by  coarser  agents,  and  thM  the  material 
hud  been  presented  at  once  to  the  artist>  witfaont  idl  this  pretioui 
expemlitufe  of  toil,  <BBtrgy>  and  perse terante  ?  if  Phidias  had 
been  compeNed  ifn  the  first  instiAiKe  to  quarry  his  own  marMe, 
i^^8terity  might  ba^  lost  a  Jupiter. 

We  are  nofl  sorry,  therefore,  that  Bouquet  is,  with  certain  ex^ 
oeptions,  the  general  model  after  which  the  English  Corpus  is  ^ 
be  ladh»oned%    It  is  cakuiated  that  twelve  folio  v<riumesi  of  about 
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1000  pages  each,  will  cootain  all  the  matter  which  has  been 
already  printed,  and  that  about  half  that  ouniber  more  may  l^ 
requisite  for  a  supplementary  mass  of  highly  valuable  information 
which  is  still  restricted  to  MS.  The  sources  to  be  consulted  are, 
1.  Such  notices  of  Britain  as  can  be  found  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Coins  and  Inscriptions.  2.  General  Histories.  S.  Par* 
ticular  Histories,  among  which  public  affairs  are  often  largely 
treated.  4.  Biography,  to  which  perhaps  scarcely  suflScient  rank 
is  assigned.  Putting  aside  the  legends  with  which  the  Monks  so 
fantastically  inlay  the  Lives  of  their  Thaumaturgists,  we  doubt  much 
whether  History  is  ever  taught  more  authentically,  certainly  it  is 
never  pourtrayed  more  vividly,  than  by  the  pen  of  the  Biographer. 
b.  Miracles,  so  far  as  they  illustrate  contemporary  habits  and 
swuiners.  6.  Letters — a  most  important  but  almost  boundless 
division.  7.  Charters,  a  dry  head — or  rather  a  caput  morttiiumr^ 
which  a  staunch  Antiauary  especially  values.  8.  Laws.  9-  Coins. 
10.  Seals.  The  period  to  be  treated  extends' frbm  tkeesirliest 
notices  of  the  Island  to  the  death  of  Henry  VI L,  distributed  into 
subdivisions  of  one  or  more  reigns  ^  each  Tolume  \i  lo'be  opened 
by  .a  Preface,  descriptive  of  its  contents  and  their  authors ;  ^the 
text  is  to  be  iHustrated  by  marginal  dates,  afnd  brief  tritieiil  notes 
and  various  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  PassageSs  ill  Greek, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Saxon,  the  Oriental,  or  the  Northern^  Dfaledts;  are 
to  be  accompanied  witji  a  Latin  version.  Indexes 'of  places  and 
persons,  a  general  Index,  a  Glossary  of  Barbarous'  lenns.  Maps 
at  convenient  periods,  and,  where  necessary,  facsimiles,  are  to  be 
added;  and  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  will  be  a  -geileraf  ex« 
planatory  IntrodMctioti.  The  Catalogue  of  Mat^riiils  in  MS. 
occupies  nine  8yo.  pages,  of  those  in  print 'five  'and  a  half. 

An  Address  to  the  King,  founded  otl  this  proposition,  was 
voted  by  the  H6use  of  CommdUs  in  18i9,  and  the  R^rd 
Commissioners  were  in  coosequeoce  intrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendetKe  of  the  Work.  Nine  years  have  fslapsed  since  the 
Treasury  Warrant  was  addressed  .to  iheoo^  and  tbe  produce  of 
that  long  period  up  to  the  £6th  December,  1831,  has  beeii  664 
pages  of  the  first  volume.  Yet  we  are  gravely  told  •*  that  not  kss 
than  oue  year  will  be  requisite  for  the  production  of  each  vokiiae." 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  from  1822,  till  Mny,  1831,  no  step  wa* 
taken,  and  that  the  little  progress  which  has  been  now  made  is 
the  result  of  a  second  letter,  addressed  to  the  present  Comniis-^ 
sioners  by  Lord  Melbourne  at  the  last  mentioned  date. 

Our  notices,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  thought  to  ^eontrtidict  our 
opening  statement  of  the  predominance  of  materials  without  value 
iu  the  generality  of  MS.  Collections.  In  justice  to  ourselves, 
therefore,  we  should  plead  that,  for  the  Reader'js  sake,  we  k^n 
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selected  those  particulars  only  from  which  we  thought  him  likely 
to  derive  entertainment ;  and  that  for  a  confirmation  of  our  opi- 
nion we  may  safely  refer  to  the  far  larger  part  of  these  volumes 
which  we  have  kept  out  of  sight*  If  he  wishes  for  a  specimen  of 
that  which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Bod- 
leian, and  concerning  the  publication  of  which  the  Commis-* 
sioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  made  inquiry,  let  him  take  the  following 
extract  from  a  Transcript  of  the  Pipe  Rolls.  Similar  matter  fills 
9ix  folio  volumes ;  ^and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  requested  to  inspect  them  that  he  reported  as  follows : 
'^  However  valuable  they  may  be  to  the  private  Antiquary^  whose 
views  correspond  with  those  of  the  Collector,  they  are  (otaMy 
Unfit  for  publication^  and  the  money  it  would  cost  for  transcribing 
them^  if  for  that  purpose,  would  be  comparatively  thrown  away/' 
The  passage  below  relates  to  the  reign  6f  Stephen. 

"  Ch^nt. 


<i 


Hugo  de,<Doiir^  ^.  qp « 


Ndua  pjacita  7  None  conueji  ad  maritandu  filia  1^. 

Hugo  de  Doura  r  qp  .de  ix".  7  vj.  s.  7  viij.  d.  ^  *  de  veteri 
feoffl    et  i.  m*.d.  noup  feoffitniento^ 

Waltrus  de  Maien^  r*^  qp  de  xix.  t.  7  vj.  8.  7  vij.  d.  de  vet6ri 
feff#7  de  Nouo..xx,  s«  . 

Witts  de  Auerenctt  ^  qj?  d.  xiiij.  ti.  7  vj.  s.  7  viij.  d.  q  init  de 
Veteri  feC   »et  de  jiouo  xxxiij.,  s.  7  ii\j.  d. 

Witts  fitHebt  r*  qp^  de  xl^j.  s.  7  viij.  d.  de  veteri  feff.  et  ij.  9* 

7  viij,  d.  de  Nouofeff...        ^^    .  •    ..    .        . 

Walchelin^  Mamiuot;  r  qp  de  xviij.  ti  p  mit  de  veteri  feff. 
Daniel  de  Creuecuer.Jt^  qp  de  xviij.  ti.  ^.  mit  de  veteri  feff 
Walcfaelinus  Maminot  de%  u  $i.  de,  Nouo  feff. 
Witts  de  Ros  deb  iiij.  ii.j  xiy.  s.  7  iiij.  p  mil  *. 
Id  vie'  iP  qi?  de  xj,  ti.  de  Auxil  de  Hou.'^p.  344. 

To  make  aniends  for  this  arid  morsel,  we  will  extract  a  bocca 
-dolce  in  conclusion.  The  following  most  curious  document  has 
Jieen  recently  transcribed  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

•*  Interrogatories  prepared  by  King  James  /.  for  the  Examination  of  GuiJo 
Fawkes,  Nvoember  6M,  .1605,  (entirely  %n  the  Handwriting  of  King 
James,)  From  a  Cdiection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Gunpowder 
Ploty  in  his  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office^  No,  1 7. 

**  Tbi^  examinate  wolde  nou  be  maid  to  ansoure  to  formall  interrd- 
'gatours : — 

t  ^^  1 .  As  qubat  he  is,  for  I  can  tiever  yett  heare  of  any  man  that 
knowis  him. 

*'  2.  Quhaire  he  vas  borne. 

**  3.  Qabat  vaire  his  parents  names. 
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^'  4«  Qohai  Mge  be  tt  of. 

'^  5.  Quliaire  he  hath  U?ed. 

*'  6.  Hoa  he  hath  livedo  &  by  qubat  trade  of  lyfe 

''  7.  Hoa  he  ressaved  those  woundet  ia  hU  breste, 

''  8.  If  he  VM  ever  in  service  vith  any  other,  before  Percie  &  quh«t 
thay  yaire,  &  bou  long. 

"  9t  Hou  be  came  in  Percies  service^  by  quhat  meanesi  &  at  qnhaC 
tyme. 

**  10,  Quhat  tyme  vas  this  house  byred  by  his  malster. 

"11.  &  hou  soone  after  the  posesslng  of  it,  did  he  beginne  to  hi» 
devillishe  preparations. 

*'  12.  Qttben  8e  quhaire  levnid  he  to  speake  Frenshe. 

''  13.  Quhat  gentle  womans  lettir  it  tas,  that  Yas  founde  upon  bitti« 

"14.  h  qubairfor  doth  she  give  biro  an  other  naeie  in  it,  then  be 
gives  to  him  self. 

'*  15.  If  be  vas  ever  a  Papiste  &  if  so,  qubo  brocht  bloi  up  in  it. 

"  1 6.  If  other  wayes^  hou  vas  he  ponvertid,  quhaire^  quhen^  and  by 
qubom. 

'*  This  course  of  his  lyfe  I  ame  the  more  desyiouse  to  know^  because 
J  have  dyvers  motives,  leading  me  to  suspecte  that  he  bath  lemeiiied  long 
beyonde  the  seas,  &  ather  is  a  preiste^  or  hath  long  lervid  som  pvfiate  or 
fugitive  abroade,  for  I  can  yett  (as  I  saide  in  the  beginning  hiin^)  meitf 
with  no  man  that  knowis  hin^ ;  the  lettir  founde  upon  hun«  giv>Q$  him 
another  name^  &  those  that  best  knowis  his  maistei'^  can  never  remevi* 
ber  lo  have  ^eene  him  in  his  companies  quhair  upon  it  sboulde  seeme 
that  he  hath  been  reccomendit  by  soqae  personnis  to  his  maisters  service, 
only  for  this  use,  quhairiq  only  he  hath  servid  him  ^  &  thairfdre  he  volde 
also  be  asked  in  quhat  company  &  shipp  be  went  oat  of  Englande,  & 
the  pgrte  he  shipped  at,  and  the  lyke  questions  "WQlde  be  asked  anent^he 
forme  of  his  returne  j  as  for  these  tromperie  waires  founde  upon  him, 
the  signifacation  &  use  of  everie  one  of  thafme  wolde  be  knowlo,  & 
quhat  I  have  observid  in  thaim,  the  bearare  viU  show  you )  mm  lasle  ye 
remember  of  the  crewi41ie  villanouae  pasquil  that  rayled  upon  me  for  the 
name  of  Brittaine,  if  I  remember  richt,  it  spake  some  thing  of  harvest;  & 
propbecied  my  destruction  about  that  tyme,  ye  may  thinke  of  this,  for  it 
18  like  to  be  the  laboure  of  suche  a  desperate  fellow  as  this  Is  •  if  he  vill 
not  other  wayes  confesses  the  gentler  tortonrs  are- to  be  first  udd  mite 
him,  &  sic  per  gradus  ad  iipa  tendltur,  &  so  God  tpeede  youfe  ooode 
worke, 

.r  ,       , .    ,  Jamiss  R. 

(Indorsed  by  J^prd  Salisbuiy)  ^  6  Novemb  : 

'  The  K'.  Articles.' 

*<  Esmina^m  of  Guido  Fawke^,  on  Interrogatories  prepared  by  King 
James  I.  November  6t/i,  1605.  From  a  Collection  of  Documents  r«^ 
iin^  to  the  Gmpau^der  Plot,  in  his  Majesty's  State  Ptmer  OMce, 
No.  19. 

'*  To  the  I .  He  saytb  his  name  is  John  Johnsonne. 
"  ^.  He  was  borne  in  Yorkcshyre  in  Netherdale. 
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'<  4.  tlift  9gt  36  |fare«. 

'^  5.  I)^  t^ath  lived  in  Yorl^^shyr^,  4rst  at  scoo^e  tber^  and  tl\ei\  to 
Cambridjg^e,  and  after  in  sondrye  other  places. 

<'  $«  Hk  imvAWfmc%  waf  by  ^  fi^nn^  of  JS90  (t  %Kr^: 

'<  7.  I^U  sliarrs  caq^e  by  ^b«  b^Uqge  of  a  pluraci^ 

**  g^  Hq  i^^^'  sfxved  any  before  be  served  M'.  Tl^o:  Percye. 

"  9.  He  procured  M'*  f^ries^  service  only  by  bis  owne  memoes,  bdng 
a  Yorkshire  man^  about  Ester  was  twelmonth. 

^  10.  His  M<  byred  the  bens*  abowt  Midson'  was  iwdimilh. 
•    ^<  11.  Abdwto  tbe  Obristmas  IbUowinge,  be  hegao  to  bripg  io  tb« 
guAiKiwdw. 

^f  ^fi,  Ho  did  )mni9  to  ly^i^ke  Fr^^cb/  firs^  l^«i^  \n  Engird*  und 
i^o««as^  ytj,  «(  b^  last  beipg  beyqnd  the  sea^^ 

"  13,  Th^  let^r  tb^t  yiBs  founde  ^hovt^  him,  was  fron^  a  gentle- 
WCWftai^  i^ary^d  to.  &x\  I«gVal\  mawi  called  Bos^ock,  in  Flanders. 

''  H*  Tbe  reason  why  she  palleth  him  by  another  name,  was  bycause 
he  called  himself  Fau^s. 

**  IS.  H^  saytb  he  was  e?^  brought  npp  a  Oalboliqae,  by  his 
parentes. 

''  1 6.  He  was  e?^  a  Catholique,  and  ner'  converted. 
'    ff  Thai  h«  wciit  aw^  from  Dover  amongst  strangan,  and  tl^tr  landed 
agiina  iit  hk  retonrna. 

(Signed)        John  Jim¥8ciiiN 
(Signfd)  NQTt)l6fl4if. 

(StgQfd)       QfivoKfi^iilIB*      H»  NqfiTnAHrrflv.      Sai^^sbujrt. 

(Indorsed)  '  6.  JiFoixeM.  1605, 

<  Th§  fixamination  of  Johnson  Iq  y*  K**  A^^^des : — 
i  In  the  Aflmipon.'  '* 

Th^  discovery  of  one  such  Paper  as  this  ipay  be  sqpposed  to 
rep?(Y  the  w^arisomefiess  of  whple  years  expended  amon^  Parlii(- 
ilft^HUry  yi^nts  and  Pipe  Polls — but  such  a  Paper  is  in  truth  a 
§Qrt  Qf  Lac  Q(iUi^aQ^um,  Happy  is  the  mqn  to  whoip  ope  such 
JdCl^Ufs  in  a  wbgle  Hfetini^ ;  for  the  mo^t  psirt  it  is  tp  be  fpun^ 
JCftly  few  K  lf^f<TPj  ctfp4rrei. 

•  Sic. 


(      1^0     ) 

Art.  VI. — A  Dissertation  on  the  Cakndar  and  Zodiac  of 
Ancient  Egypt:  with  Remarks  on  the  first  introduction  and 
use  of  the  zodiac  among  the  Greeks.  By  W.  Mure,  Esq. 
Edinburgh.    Bell  and  Bradfute.    1832.     8vo.  pp.  ^65. 

S.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties : 
shelving  the  fallacy  of  the  system  laid  downoy  Messrs.  Cham- 
pollion,  in  two  Letters  on  the  Museum  of  Turin.  Bj  W.  Mure, 
Esq.    London.   Rivingtons.  1829«    8vo.  pp.  48. 

All  quesUoBs  on  ancient  chronology,  have  ,  been  rendered 
Dbscure  as  well  by  the  want  of  -authentic  documents  to  estabitah 
the  leading  datesi  as  by  the  extreme  technicaJky  of  the  apparatus 
which  has  been  employed  by  professional  writera,  when  aU^oipt- 
ing  to  explain  the  principles  of  their  science.  In  the  early  ages 
of  Egyptian  learning  especially,  this  subject  was  involved  ia 
studied  darkness  by  the  priests,  who,  either  to  magnify  the  anti- 
quity of  their  nation,  or  to  secure  for  themselves  the  fame  of  pro* 
found  research,  adc^ted  a  phraseology^  whiol^  could  not  bf  un« 
derstood  except  by  those,  whom  Uiey  were  pleased  to  iiirnish 
with  the  key. 

When,  for  example*  they  cariied  beck  the  origin  of  their  race 
36,525  years,  it  was  only  the  initiated,  who  could  analyze  this 
great  number  into  its  component  parts ;  namely,  the  Sothiacal 
period  of  1461  Egyptian  yearsy  and  the  cycle  .of  ^5  yeara»  which 
last  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  solar  and  kinar 
motions.  The  one  of  these  sums  multiplied  into  the  other  gives 
the  product  now  specified ;  an  amount  which,  when  applied  to  4he 
duration  of  any  people  mentioned  in- history^  could  only  excite 
contempt  and  derision.  The  Chaldelin  period  of  430^000  years, 
is  founded  on  similar  principles.  It  included  the  reign  of  their 
first  kings,  and  was  suppoi^d  to  be  the  birth  of  the  caliyUga,ot 
last  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  the  Brsih- 
minical  calculation,  began  with  the  deluge,  B.  C.  3102.  It  is  evi- 
dently produced,  as  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  by  the  multiplication  of  .the 
two  factors  18>  and  24,000  into  each  other;  of  which  18  was -the 
Chaldean  saros,oT  Plinian  period  of  the  lunar  inequalities,  which 
is  performed  iq  eighteen  years  and'.eleven  days^  or'2&3  lunations; 
and  was  muck  esteemied  for  its  accuracyiin  computingi  the' return 
of  eclipses  and  other  phenomena  of  the  moon's  motion.  The 
other  factor  was  the  annus  magnUSy  or  the  grand  revolution  of  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the  course  of  24^000  years^  occasioned  hy 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  at  Ihe  Hindoo  rate  of  54  seconds 
of  the  ecliptic  annually ;  which  differs  surprisingly  little  lirom  50^ 
seconds,  the  annual  rate  of  the  precession^  as  determined  by  the 
nicest  observations  and  most  accurate  calculations  of  modem  as- 
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tronomy,  in  its  present  high  state  of  improvement.  We  may  add, 
that  the  year  of  the  cali  yuga,  B.  C.  3102,  was  a  remarkable 
astronomical  epochs  whcn^  according  to  La  Place,  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  Jupiter  was  slowest.  Another  conspicuous  date  in  the 
Hindoo  astronomy  is  the  year  A.  D,  149 1»  when  according  to 
the  same  profound  mathematician,  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn 
was  the  most  rapid. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Indian  sages  at  a  period  so  remote,  and 
on  a  point,  which  required  a  series  of  observations  so  accurate 
and  precise  us  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable. Three  hundred  and' sixty  degrees  are  equal  to  21,600 
oiiiMitesiOr  to  l,d96,0(X)  seconds,  which,  divided  by  54  seconds, 
the  supposed  annual  precession,  gives  24i000  years  as  the 
quotient.  As  hideed  the  actual  movement  of  the  zodiac  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  only  50^  seconds  annually,  the  real  quotient 
is  larger  than  that  now  stated,  amounting  to  25,755 — the  true  ex- 
tent of  the  nwnm  magnus,  or  great  year  of  the  firmament.  But 
we  repeat  that  it  required  no  small  degiree  of  astronomical  science 
as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of  facts,  to  enable 
the  star-gazers  of  the  east  to  detect  a  movement  in  thne  heavenly 
bodies  so  little  likely  to  be  anticipated,  and  to  arrive  at  a  result 
«o«nearthe  truth  in  estimating  its  annua  rate.  Our  main  object, 
however,  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  principle 
on  which  many  of  the  great  epochs  of  an  iquity  were  founded — 
the  multiplication  of  certain  cycles  into  one  another.  Hence 
were  produced  imaginary  periods,  the  lai^er  part  of  which  was 
usually  assigned  to  the  rule  of  the  gods,  or  to  dynasties  of 
immortals,  whose  government  had  no  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
current  of  human  events.  The  ignorant  might  be  thereby  misled, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  intentionally  kept  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  the  more  learned  were  taught  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
and  to  perceive  in  those  immense  epochs,  which  seem  to  overwhelm 
the  imagination,  nothing  more  than  certain  arithmetical  combina- 
tions technically  arranged. 

Every  one  knows  that  Cicero  reprobated  the  foolish  and  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  Chaldeans  to  the  possession  of  a  series  of 
recorded  observations  of  the  stars  during  470,000  years.  Diodo- 
jTHs  isi  more,  particular^  and  raises  it  to  37d>000  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia»  The  correct  numbers,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  is  somewhat 
xnore^  being  473,040  the  additional  forty  years  having,  it  is  pro- 
bable, been  omitted  by  the  historian,  as  insignificant  in  so  great 
an  amount.  But  this  cycle  of  473^040  was,  like  the  Hindoo  and 
Egyptian  epochs,  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  two  factors ; 
the  firsts  234^  which- is  the  square  of  the  Chaldean  saro$  18^  and 
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the  seeond,  1400,  being  |ke  Sotktaeal  period  of  Iti^kW  jre«H»  m 
distiogiiished  fron  1461  Egyptiaa  years.  In  thit  caae*  the  aqueie 
of  \9,  instead  of  the  simple  nmnber,  appears  to^  ha^  been  en* 
ployed^  in  order  to  furnish  a  larger  perioc^  appraxia^ating  >niQr9 
nearly  to  the  true  lunar  motions  than  the  sana  itie)f»  whek  in 
fact  eonsisted  of  IB  years  and  eleven  fbys* 

The  Sothiacalperiody  which  we  have  already  repeatedly  mmtd* 
was  likewise  in  some  degree  artificial^  though  it  perhaps  ongioated 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  astronomical  acienqe.  home  time  aftec  tlie 
year  of  96S  days  had  been  adopted^  a  discrepancy  was  ^^ihaer^iMl 
between  the  return  of  the  seasons  and  the  annual  revolntiona  of 
the  calendar^  It  was  at  length  discowred,  that  in  l,4fi(>7eaian«T 
9(i5'X^ — the  tropical  arid  civil  years  woMkl-iigain  coinoi^e^  and 
as  the  latter  originally  iiegan  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothta^is 
the  dogstar,  the  oyole  of  adjustment  was  known  by  that  appettn* 
tion*  In  the  course  of  1 460  years,  the  first  day  of  liie  first  imanth, 
Tkotk,  must  have  retrograded  through  all  the  seasons,  until  it 
came  round  again  to  the  same  place,  at  the  rate  of  one  d«y  ia 
four  years  \  and  It  vras  probably  to  this  that  the  Bgypttan  pneats 
alluded  in  their  mysterious  way  when  they  told  Herodotoa  that 
from  the  reign  of  their  first  King  Menes  to  Sethan,  priest,  of 
Vulcan,  the  sun  had  four  times  altered  his  course ;  that  it  had 
risen  twice  where  it  now  sets,  and  had  twice  set  where  it  saw 
'rises,  and  this  without  producing  any  change  in  Egypt4  thaib  dio 
productions  of  the  earth  had  been  the  same,  and  diat  there  had 
not  been  more  disease -or  mortality  thail  usu(|U 

This  statement,  which  it  is  mstnifest  the  historian  bimsf  If  did 
not  understand,  and  which  has  been  denounced  hy  nuMlern 
^authors  as  a  dream,  a  fable^  and  e  falsehood,  may  be  ef^ily 
explained  on  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  the 
v9gue  and  the  tropical  year.  In  the  course  of  the  cycle  of  1460 
ye 9rs  the  sun  might  be  said  to  rise  once  and  set  once  in  every 
degree  of  the  eeliptie,  because  all  the  days  of  the  vague  w  fAOve^ 
able  year  had  gone  a  complete  round  throughout  the  seasmns  { 
that  is,  the  first  day  of  Tholh,  which  at  the  beginning  of  4he 
period  might  be  in  June,  would  at  the  middle  of  it,  or ^afl^r  the 
lapse  of  730  years,  be  in  December,  and  at  the  end  of  it^  or  after 
the  lapse  of  other  730  years,  would  again  be  in  Jqne.  But,  as 
the  interval  from  Menes  to  Setbon  included  1 700  years,  or  1|40 
more  than  a  complete  revolution  of  the  cycle,^  the  suti  in  the 
course  of  that  prolonged  period  must  have  risen  twice  and  set 
twice  in  some  degrees  of  the  ecliptic.  The  meaning,  however^ 
is  more  obvious  than  the  accuracy  of  the  expression,  which  is  only 
true  in  a  certain  sense.  The  priests,  we  presiune,  intended  ^ 
convey  to  the  Greek  traveller  nothiqg  more  than  Ihis  simple  faet> 
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that  the  Min  in  liie  tummer  months  had  twice  risen  hn  the  winter 
signs  of  the  aodiae^  and  twice  risen  in  the  winter  months  in  the 
summer  s]gn» ;  a  result  which  in  the  eonne  of  time  would  be 
repealed  everywhere  but  for  the  expedieiits  introduced  into  the 
Julian  and  'Gv^orian  calendars. 

While  speaking  of  artificial  epochs  and  the  technical  apparatus 
of  ancient  astronomy^  we  may  mention  the  Julian  period,  invented 
i> J  Scaliger  at  a  recent  date,  ^as  a  convement  instrument  for 
-fixing  ieyenta  in  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  The  usual 
references  to  the  eras  of  creation  and  redemption  are  sufiiciently 
epeciflc  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  within  certain  geographical 
limits ;  but  as  different  versions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  exhibit  a 
irariety  in  their  chronological  systems,  and  as  the  Eastern  Church 
has  adopted  one  method  and  the  Western  Church  another,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  construct  such  a  schema  of  dates  as  might 
enable  the  au^ors  of  all  countries  to  meet  on  common  ground, 
mthottt '  sacrificing  any  opinions,  or  pledging  their  belief  to  any 
particolar  ^iew»,  Protestant  or  Catnolic.  To  accomplish  this 
olnect,  the  learned  chromdoger,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  re- 
solvad  to  multiply  into  one  another  the  three  numbers  68,  \9, 
and  15,  being  the  cycles  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
indiction  respectively^  The  two  former  are  known  to  every 
Header;  the  last  was  a  cycle  used  only  by  the  Romans  for  ap- 
pointing the  times  of  certain  public  taxes,  as  expressed  in  the 
Code  tie  trihMto  indieto.  It  was  adopted  by  Constantine  in  place 
of  the  heathen  Olympiads,  and  was  subsequently  used  in  the  Acts 
of  the  General  Cotmcils,  by  the  Emperors,  and  Popes.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  three  numbers  just  mentioned  is  MX  19X  ISBXSfQQO; 
an  epoch,  the  supposed  commencement  of  which  extends  back 
some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  creation  of  the  v(K>rld.  This 
period  assumes  that  in  its  first  year  the  cycle  of  the  sun  was  I, 
the  cycle  of  die  moon  was  1,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  was  1 ; 
but  the  three  cycles  can  never  so  correspond  again  till*  the  end  of 
it.  Every  intermediate  year  will  be  distinguished  by  different 
numbers  of  these  cycles  until  the  last  year,  7980,  when  the  divi* 
'sion  by  the  prime  numbers  £8,  19>  and  1^,  respectively,  will 
leave  no  remainders  $  the  numbers  themselves  then  expressing  the 
last  years  of  each  cycle.  It  began  B.  C.  4714,  and  will  terminate 
in  the  year  SdOO  of  the  Christian  era. 

As  there  are  in  all  books  of  chronology  frequent  allusions  te 
•the  periods  and  epodis  which  we  have  now  explained,  we  con- 
sider the  above  remarks  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
intricate  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Mure  has  undertaken  to  instruct 
the  public.  Although  his  treatises  respect  separate  branches  of 
Egyptiati  learning,  their  object  and  bearing  are  essentially  the 
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8aine»  being  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  vecondite  princi- 
ples which  appear  to  have  beeA  employed  by  the  philosophers  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis  for  the  measurement  of  time.  . 

The  "  Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  I>yna8ties'' 
were  suggested  by  some  conclusions  of  the    Champollions  in 
regard  to  the  reign  of  Seaostris ;  a  hero»  whose  exiatence,  whose 
exploits,  and  whose  era  have  been  long  contested  among  historians 
and  antiquaries.     The  accounts  transmitted  by  the  aoc:ients  them- 
selves concerning  the  age  of  this  prince  are  very  vague  and  contra- 
dictory.    Herodotus*  who  derived  his  information  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priests^  places  him  two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Manetho,  who  was  himself  an  Egyptian  priest^  .carries  back  bis 
reign  several  generations  anterior  to  the  date  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus; and  Diodorus  makes  liim  many  generations -more  ancient 
than  either.    Josephus  recc^ized  in  this  conqueror  the.Se^ac 
who  took  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Rebobpam  ;iiiot  b^iog  able  to 
find  any  authentic  record  of  a  conquest  of  Judea  or  Palestine 
by  the  Egyptians  before   that  period.      Modern  writers  on  the 
strength  of  recent  discoveries  have  identified  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks  with  a  King  Ramesses,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments*  connected  with  emblems  denoting  that  he  was  a  great 
warrior  and  conqueror.    .Many  of  the  facts  elicited. by  the  jsame 
researches  so  far  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Manetho,^  in  chro- 
nological matters  at  least,  that  his  account  ma^  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  m  as  far  as  the  oige 
of  the  king  in  question  is  concerned.     But  even,  admitting  the 
full  value  of  Manetho's  authority,  certain  numerical  discrepancies 
in  the  various  extracts  of  his  history,  as  preserved  in  the  works  x>f 
Josephus,  Africanusy  and  Eusebkis,  still  afford  scope  for  contro- 
versy.    Dr.  Youn^,  by  a  calculation  of  what  appeared  to  bim«  on 
a  collation  of  conflicting  numbers,  the  most  reasonable  average 
length  of  the  reigns,  from  the  accession,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
to  the  end  of  the  twenty-sixth  which  >  terminated  in  the  Persian 
conquest,  has  fixed  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Sesostri&at  1424 
B.  C«     But  on  summing  up  the  whole  numbers  comprised  in 
the  collective  reigns  of  all  t^e  Egyptian  sovereigns,  from  the  qom- 
mencement  of  the  nineteenjth  dynasty,  of  which  Sesostris  was  the 
chief,  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-sixth,  as  those  reigns  are  given 
with  certain  varieties  by  different  chronologers,  each  on  the  au- 
thority of  Manetho,  he  thinks  that,  even  making  the  most  ample 
allowances  in  favour  of  antiquity,  where  the  numbers  are  doubtful 
from  incorrectness  of  transcribers  or  corruption  of  texts,  not  one 
of  these  lists  can  be  made  to  bring  the  accession  of  Sesostris 
higher  than   from  about   1400  to  1410  B.C.;  .and  this  estimate 
is  remarkably  confirmed   by  another    document  preserved   by 
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Syncellus,  called  the  Old  Chronicle,  which  has  every  appearance 
of  beinj^  of  aS'  pure  Egyptian  original  aa  the  lists  of  Manetho. 
This  chronicle,  which'  also  gives  the  duration  of  each  dynasty, 
and  the  numfoehi  of  'its  reigns,  bnt  without  giving  the  length  of 
each  reign/  brings  the  accession  of  Sesostris  no  higher  than  1400 
B;  C.  On  the  Joint  authority,  then,  of  Manetho,  and  the  Old 
Egyptian  Chronicle,  thus  sofemarkaUy  corroborating  each  other, 
we  are  haitlly  justified-  on  the  fairest  computation,  in  dating 
that  event  in  tx>und  numbers  earlier  than  1410  or  later  than 
1400  B.  C. 

M.  Chaitapollion,  hcrwever,  fixes  the  accession  of  Sesostris  in 
the  year  14?5  before  the  Christian  era;  founding  his  calculations 
on  the  Egyptian  cycle,  already  mentioned,  of  1460  years,  which 
coincided  with  1461-  vague  years,  each  consisting  of  365  days. 
According  to  Oonsorinus  and  Theon  of  Alexandria,  whose  work, 
hitheHo  imprinted,  isf  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
one  6f  fliese - p^riod^  or  cycles  terminated  in  B.C.  1322,  and 
another  in  the  ye^r  kif  our  Lord  138.  Now,  as  is  supposed, 
Manetho  tisserfs  that,  in  the  700th  year  of  the  former  cycle,  or 
lS22'^'t60t±zWb2  B.C«  the  shepherd  kkigtf  first  obuined  pos* 
session  of  Egypt,  whose  dynasty,  after  it  had  lasted  260  years, 
was  succeeded  by  the  18th  Egyptian  or  native  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  thrbile  348 '  years,  according  to  Eusebius,  whose 
authority  in  this  case  is  preferred  by  the  French  chronologer  to 
that  of  Africanus.  These  two  sums,  260rf-348=608,  being 
deducted  frbtn  2082,  give  1474#  as  the  date  at  wliich  the  i!>th 
dyn^ty  coitimeivced,  or,  in  other  words,  at  which  Sesostris,  the 
first' king  of  th^it  dynaety,  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 

But  Mr.  Mure  ve^y  justly  calls  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
passage  iti  which  this  narrative  is  contained,  and  undertakes  to 
pix>vethat'it-is  quite  inconsistent  with  Manetho's  own  statements 
efsewhei'e,  anfd  altogether  irreconcileable  to  the  number  of  years 
which  he  assigns  to  the  remaining  dynasties.  He  sets  down  the 
results' of  the  various  calculations  which  by  various  writers  have 
been  derived  from  the  work  of  Manetho,  admitting  that  they 
differ  more  considerably  than  might  be  expected  iu  extracts  taken 
from  the  same  i^udior,  ^witich  may  arise  either  from  obscurities  in 
his  text,  or  from  varieties  in  the  arirangement  of  the  Egyptian 
records  themselves  as^  quoted  by  him.  In  fact,  it  is  not  impro* 
bable  that  h^  gsfe  more  JistS'  than  one,  according  -as  be  found 
them  in  the  repositories  of  the  different  temples,  and  that  the 
apparent  discrepancies  in  such,  writers  as  Eusebius,  Africanus, 
Syncelkis,  the  author  of  the  Old  Chronicle,  and  Scaliger,  may  be 
referred  to  the  several  readings  which  appeared  iu  the  manuscript 
of  ihe  Egyptian  priest.    There  isr  however  a.  general  ^ir  of  re-^ 
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semblance  in  »H  of  them,  nnd  what  is  deficient  in  one  epoch  is 
for  the  most  part  supplied  in  another.  To  the  lista  drawn  h^A 
ManetbOy  through  the  channels  novr  speeifiedi  there  ia  added  the 
reckoning  of  the  Old  Chronicle,  which  oorfoborafw  in  Ho  ataaH 
degree  the  general  teault  As  the  t6th  dynaaty  terminated  at 
the  Persian  Conquests  B«  G>  ^2A,  tliis  nuttiber  is  anbjoined  to 
every  catalogue,  in  ondter  to  mark  ^  pieciae  intervnl  belwe^i  the 
acceesion  of  Seso^tris  and  the  beginning  of  ifae  Oirnitian  em. 


*  • 
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It  18  nftanifest  ft-om  diis  statement  diat  Manetho^  nrbea 
pared  veadi  faimaelf  in  the  di^rent  authors  inrfao  liai«  copied  ftona 
him,  does  not  carry  back  the  reigu  of  Sewntris  ntore  than  fe^itwn 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Chrait.  Henne  it  becoliieB 
more  ikitn  doubtful  wlietfier  this  celebrated  writer,  as  i{liot^  by 
Syncelltts^  did  really  place  the  invasion  of  the  oriental  shephpM<ds 
in  the  700th  year  of  a  Cantcnlar  or  •Sothiac  cycle  tenminaliiisg  B^CL 
13212.  The  pwlsage  translated  by  Mr.  Muf>e  is  as  follows :  **  In 
this  fifth  year  of  Concharis^  ^th  King  of  Egypt  cff  the  i€th 
dynastyv  were  fiilfilkd  of  tbe  cyde  called  cynic,  ncoerding  to 
Manetbo^  from  Mestreni>  first  aovtr^ign  and  iiwinder  of  tbe 
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Eg|rpti«ti  empire^  tOO  yecirsi  of  ^  reigna;  that  is,  ftoai  the  coilir 
nsoii  year  of  the  world  27 76^  ftt  which  time  took  place  the 
cli8|^i%ioti9  in  the  34th  year  of  th6  reigtt  of  Arphaaad  and  5tk 
jear  of  Phttiek^'*  It  may  be  fiTeBumed,  therefore^  that  the  700 
yeHn  here  mentioned)  as  they  cannot  apply  to  a  cycle  terminating 
ill  B..C*  IStt,  bad  a  referehice  to  some  em  adopted  by  the 
Gfarisliaii  chrouologers  rehtive  to  the  aeriea  of  Sgyptian  monarcha. 
If  Manetho^  in  the  ^^notalion  made  b)^  Syncellna,  ia  actually  re- 
presented as  sating  that  TtX)  years  were  Ailfilled  of  the  cynic 
cycte^  he  mnst  also  be  held  to  say  that  they  began  at  the  time  of 
M israihi  or  Sienes>  founder  of  the  Egyptian  empire^  end  com- 
prised twenty-jAve  reigns ;  a  continsion  quite  imxMiMteAt  >¥i<li 
his  own  catcnlatioas,  as  he  has  elsewhere  pvtHi  a  list  of  many 
hundred  reigns  and  several  thouaand  years  commencing  at  the 
same  epoch.  In  a  word^  there  is  ^reat  reason  to  auspect  that 
the  cycle  mentioned  bySyncellus  is  hot  the  one  recorded  by 
CeHivorinus  and  Theou  of  Alexandria;  a  fact  which  Marsham 
observed  9O0  years  tigo,  but  which  is  unknown  or  neglected  by 
thte  chlt>nok)geni  of  modem  Europe.  The  following  extract 
will  thuDw  considerable  light  on  this  obscure  discuasioa. 

''  The  cVnic  or  ISothiac  cycle  was  regulated  aslronomtcaliy  from  Ihe 
year  iu  wbich  the  peliacal  rising  of  Sotbis,  that  Is,  SiriuB  or  Ihe  Aog- 
stert-,  tditocided  ^ith  the  fiVst  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Thai;  whiA 
©wncfdenice  recuiYed  afte*  a  lapse  of  1461  yeaw  of  365  days,  and  It  H 
well  k^wh  took  pVUde,  ins  OenMriaus  has  recatded,  in  1522  B^  €.  ^  and 
this  period  of  1461  mcied  years  was  called  the  Great  Year,  as  a  period  of 
3^  days  was  cattcsd  the  Lesser  Year.  Bui  as  a  measure  of  historioil 
computatKNa  the  use  of  this  great  year  was  as  free  as  that  of  the  lesser 
or  conmion  year;  and  as  an  Egyptian  could  calculate  the  duration  of  a 
common  year  from  any  given  day  in  it  to  the  corresDondiag  day  in  the 
next,  as  well  as  from  the  first  day  of  that  year  to  the  first  day  of  the 
next,  so  he  could  equally  do  with  regard  to  the  great  or  Sothiacal  year. 
So  that  when  the  Egyptian  historians,  in  assigning  a  fabuloAs  and 
arbitrary  antiquity  to  their  empire,  made  it  \ecst  so  many  cycles  ot  great 
y^rs,  down  to  tfie  final  loss  of  their  national  independence,  it  is  dear 
thMft  they  wete  no  ni6i^  beld  to  date  e^h  tK  their  c^cks  pred^fy  fhnn 
its  astronomieal  cofli^mtetfCrement,  thaa  an  Ewgltsfa  histoi-kmi  who  tells  ns 
a  Inog  has  nsigned  twenty*>fiye  yest^,  is  held  to  say  that  each  yearof  hss 
reign  began  on  the.first  of  January.  The  caiBptftatfon>  therefoie,  of  the 
historical  cycle  or  great  year>  was  as  frcte  as  that  of  the  a6tronomic«4 
cycje  was  taxed  and  uuchaiigesdile  3  just  as  our  astronomical  year  must 
date  from  first  of  January  to  first  of  Januaiy,  yet  if  we  take  from  first 
of  March  to  first  of  March  we  4»ft  equally  have  an  historical  yean  * 

l^roceeding  on  the  ground  thus  assuiiied>  the  author  conclude^ 
that  the  twenty-five  cycles  of  the  old  chronicles  whifch  comiiieficed 
at  the  foundaUoQ  of  the  aiooardiy^  leriaMiated  ifi  the  year  &  C* 
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350,  when  the  last  remains  of  Egyptian  independence  were 
destroyed  by  the  Persians.  But  his  reasoning  on  this  point  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  He  has  not  adduced  any  proof  that  the  Sothiac 
period  of  1460  years,  separated  from  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius, 
Mas  ever  used  as  an  instrument  of  calculation;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  ever  employed  as  a  merely  historical  cycle 
independently  of  its  astronomical  references^  A  common  year 
might  begin  in  January*  March,  or  September  with  equal  pro- 
priety, and  serve  with  similar  advantage  all  the  purposes  of  mea* 
suring  tiihe^  and  more  especially  the  lapse  of  305^  days.  But  a 
Sothiac  period  could  only  begin  at  that  particular  epoch  when 
the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star  corresponded  with  the  first  day 
of  the  month  Thoth — that  is,  once  in  14Gl  Egyptian  years. 
We  do  not  positively  assert  that  no  instance  can  be  found  where 
the  cycle  now  described  is  used  as  a  general  measure  of  chrono- 
logical duration,  and  without  regard  to  its  original  and  specific 
use.  But  we  repeat  that  Mr.  Mure  has  failed  to  adduce 
any  such  example  of  it,  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  which  he 
labours  to  support ;  whence  we  are  compelled  to  infer  that  the 
passage  quoted  by  Syncellus  from  Manetho,  whatever  difficulties 
may  attend  it,  must  bear  an  allusion  to  the  canicular  or  Sothiac 
period  in  its  ordinary  astronomical  acceptation.  We  admit  the 
discrepancy  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Markham  between  the  cycle 
of  Censorinus  and  that  of  Syncellus ;  but  we  believe  that  it  has 
arisen  rather  from  corruptions  or  inaccuracies  in  the  textsof  Ihese 
authors  than  from  any  difference  in  their  principles.  Nay; 
the  awthor  himself  acknowledges  that  the  700  years  in  me 
extract  from  the  Egyptian  priest,  cannot,  according  to  the  chro- 
nology which  he  is  supposed  to  teach,  be  made  to  coincide  with 
700  year§  of  a  cycle  terminating  in  SoO  B.C.  any  better  tjjan 
\vith  those  of  a  cycle  terminating  in  1322  B.C.  Nor  is  it  imprp- 
bable^  as  he  himself  states,  "  that  Mauetbo,  like  the  .Old  Chroqi-* 
cle,  may  have  commenced  a  canicular  or  cynic  cycle  with  the  r^gn 
of  M^enes,  first  king  of  the  first  mortal  dynasty,  whom  the  Chris*- 
tian  chronologers  chose  to  consider  as  Misraim;  and  that  Syn- 
cellus, in  abridging  Manetho's  lists  into  an  Egyptian  chronology 
of  his  own,  tallying  with  that  of  the  sacred  writings,  may,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  confused  jumble,  have  overlooked  the  circum* 
stance  that  the  cycle  of  Manetho,  whatever  connection  it  may 
have  had  with  his  Menes,  could  have  none  with  that  of  Misraim^ 
with  whom  Syncellus  had  identified  him., 

That  the  passage  in  Syncellus,  however,  bore  a  reference  to  the 
canicular  cycle  and  not  to  any  historical  period  of  the  same  extent, 
is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Clemens  and  o|her 
Christian  writers  were  wont  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  marking 
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ijates*  l^ot  exaipple,  this  Father  iiiforma  us  that. the  Exodus  of 
the  children  of  Israel  took  place  34$  yeais  before  the  lapse  of  the 
Sotni^c  cjcle. .  ..Here,  as  Mo  Mure  acknowledges,  be  evidently 
alludes  to  the  astronomical  cjcl^,  which,  as  a  general  measure  of 
time,  lyas  emplpje^  hy  Greeks,  Egyjptiansi  Cbristians^andPMiins; 

3nd  this  iiifipi:eipcQ  is  proved  ^  the  close  correspondence  of  the 
ate  to  the .  chronology  of  A^anetho  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Chro* 
nicle.^  ^or,i(  would  se^m»  says  our  author^  ^y  adding  346  to 
1322,'  the  i^ear  6,C.  when  the  cycVs  lapsed,  that  the  records 
followed  }^y  Clemens  placed  the  accession  of  Amosis  and 
t^e  commencement  of  the  18th  dynasty  in  the  year  1667  B.C. 
Thi^j  a^  lie  remarks^  would  not  answer  the  computation  of  M. 
Chanipollion,  as  by  giving  348  years,  according  to  Eusebius*  to 
the  I3tb  dypa^ty,  Sesostris  would  be  made  to  mount  the  throne  in 
1319  B*C.;  whereas  it*  we  follow  tl^e  computation  of  Africanus 
and  assign  263  years  to  that  dynastyi  it  ^ould  place  his  accession 
in  1404  B.C*#  thus  harm9ni8ing  in  a  most  singular  manner  with 
the  results  obtained  .above,  by  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of  Mane- 
tho  with  th^  Old  Chronicle. 

.  But  whatever  opinion  the  re.ader  diay  adopt  as  to  the  sound* 
ijiess.  of  the  ^-^asomng  by  which  Mr,  Mure  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish his  own  .hypothesis,  every  one  will  admit  that  ^e  ift  com* 
pletely  AiOccessful  in  exposing  th0  fallacy  of  the  argument  adopted 
by  the,  r;:ench  chronologers*  , 

*'  Elttn  admitting  "the  correctness  of  Manetho's  supposed  date  respect* 
ing  Hie  period  of  the  cynic  oycie>  in  which  the  Shepherd*  arrived,  M% 
ChampoUion^  in  adapting  it  to  his  systeosy  has,  as  loo  coromoaly  hap« 
pens  in.  matters  of  this  kind,  quoted  ooly  just^as  mach  of  his  antbor  as 
suited  his  purpose,  ^ud  suppressed  or  mutilated  the  remainder*  The 
text  of  Josepbus  seems,  to  oe  preferred  by  this  critic,  as  being  most 
likely,  from  its  greater  antiquity  and  more  perfect  state,  to  have  preserved 
the  fragments  of  Manetho  in  tbeir  oHgioal  purity,  and  above  all  from  its 
giving  Mati^tho^s  words  for  the  most  part  verbatim/' 

The  passage  here  alluded  to  is  so  well  known  that  we  shall  not 
transcribe  it.  The  substance  is^  that,  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Timaus,*  a  strange  race  invaded  the  country  and  subdued 
it  without  a  battle;  that,  at  length,  they  made  one  of  themselves 
king,  whose  name  was  Salatis;  that  this  monarch  was  succeeded 
by  five  others,  whose  reigns  together  with  his  own  amounted  to 
S60  years ;  that  these  six'  were  the  Jirat  ruhrs  among  them,  and 
carried  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Egyptians;  andj  finally, 
that  these  Shepherd  Kings  and  their  descendants  held  Egypt 
about  511  j^ears. 

We  have  here,  then,  an  assurance  in  Manetho's  own  words  that 
it  was  not  until  they  had  been  some  time  in  the  country  that 
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itiese  Shepherds  fermed  themselves  inte  k  regular  -  governmeiit; 
''  At  length,*'  says  he,  ''  they  nade  a  king  whose*  nanUe  was  Sa-- 
latis;  and  the  sovereigns  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  Beon^ 
A|>achnos,  Apophis,  Janias,  Assis,  were  the  ^H§  mkrs  among 
them ;  and,  finally,  that  this  race  of  royal  Shepherds,  *#ho^  in  Ar6 
hnguage  of  the  eoontry,  were  called  hyesos,  h^kf  peto^silion  eff 
the  country  511  years/'  M.  ChampoUion  confined  thc^i*  tlynksty 
fb  the  sit  priilces  specified  by  the  Egyptian  dtrollologery  and 
lirhose  appellations  are  copied  by  Jos^phus  in  the  passage  ^t 
quoted.  As  their  joint  reigns  amount  to  £60,  and  *»  the  18tfi 
^nasty,  by  whom  they  were  supplanted,  possessed,  Ifecofdiiig  to 
Eusebius,  the  supreme  power  348  years,  the  following  table  ma; 
be  formed : 

Tmrnf  Cycle*         BiG.' 

Invasion  of  l^iepberd  Kings  .%  •     ~  700  4082. 

-      Dnraliwi  of  ibeir  power  .,«.  «    360  960  .ISSIS 

> .  ■    I8th  Pyniisty  ....    348  1308  14^4  , 

Pan  of  19th  ditto  •    152  1460  1322 


■^^ 


Hence  the  152d  year  of  the  19di  dynasty  would  fall  in  the  y^r 
B.  C  IS^S,  so  that  the  reign  of  Sesostris^  first  king  of  that  dy- 
nasty, must,  according  to  M.  ChampoUion,  have  began  1475*4^1^ 
1*74  B.C. 

We  are  p^ectly  ^ati^fied  with  the  reasoning  of  Mf^  'Miire>,  sd 
far  as  it  may  be  restricted  to  the  refutation  of  the  hypothesis 
constructed  by  the  French  critics  in  regard  to  the  era  of  tha  great 
Egyptian  monarch.  But  our  conviction  is  not  so  compt^OnWheA 
^e  attempt  to  follow  the  line  of  argument  by  whicb  he  advatcp 
towards  his  own  conclusions*  Admitting  the  aecnraoy  of  ;fon 
§ephus  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Mtfnetho/  the  length  of  ihi^ 
17th  dynastty  or  dotniniition  of  the  Pastors,  must  be  taken  at  j^Il 
tears;  to  whidi  if  we  add  263  years,  the  period  occupied  by  the 
i8th  dynasty/ licc(Mrdihg  to*  Africanu^,  the  sum  will  be  774*  Now 
if  we  deduct  this  number  from  2082  B.  C.^  which  was  the  700th 
year  of  the  Sothiac  cycle  ^nd  the  date  of  the  Shej^erds'ivvasmn, 
we  shall  fix  the  accession  of  Sesostris  to  the  year  B.  C.  1308;  the 
very  year  which  Dr.  Hales  has  evolved  from  his  laborious  calcu-* 
iations.  Dr.  Prichard  gives  a  preference  to  the  year  1S51,  white 
Dr.  Young,  after  a  very  minute  investigation,  saw  reason  to  de- 
cide on  1.424  B.C.  for  the  same  event:  and,  in  truth,  it  is  now 
iliaftifest  that  the  ablest  chroiiologer  can  only  approximate  to  the 
deteroiioatiori  of  an  epoch  of  which  the  elements  are  so,yagUe 
and  cbiitradictoi*y.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark^  at  the  same 
time,  that  M.  ChampoUion  was  more  to  be  blamed  for  the  laan- 
tier  in  which  he  established  his  results  than  fdr  embracing  the 
results  themselves ;  because  as  the  difference  between  hi^  num- 
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hers  and  those  of  Dr.  Young  did  not  exceed  fifty  years«  we 
cannot  denounce  his  aberration  as  being  either  very  bold  or 
careless.  Dr.  Hales^  one  of  our  most  esteemed  writers^  in  this 
department^  fixes  the  commencement  of  the  i9tb  dynasty  more 
dian  an  hundred  years  later  than  eidier,  namely,  in  the  year 
ld08  before  the  Christian  era,  and  on  the  grounds  which  we  have 
jiiat.  explained* 

It  is  a  carious  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  same  learned 
ttu^r,  that  the  Egyptian  Soihiacal  period^  and  the  Chaldean 
Habonaisarian,  both  consisting  of  1460  years  of  365  days,  though 
Hhej  differed  in  the  precise  time  of  their  introduction,  synchro* 
nized  esractly  in  the  beginnings  of  their  correspondent  years. 
For  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  beginning  with  his  reign  at  Baoylon, 
February  £6,  B.C.  747,  was  the  120th  year  of  the  period  which 
commenced  thirty  days  earlier,  March  28,  B.  C«  87o,  wImd  the 
new  moon  fell  on  the  day  of  the  ^mal  equiiMNi^  But  the  same 
year  B.C.  747»  was  the  576th  year  of  the  Sothiacal  period,  con* 
mencing  July  flO,  B.  C.  1S22  or  13M;  during  which  intenral  the 
Thoth  or  beginning  of  the  year  had  retrograded  144  days  (at  the 
fate  iof  a  day  irt  every  four  years),  which  counted  backward  from 
July  20,  fell  on  F^ruary  26,  B.  C.  747  also.  This  fact,  as  is 
remarked  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  his  Chronological  Antiquiti^  indis- 
putably proves  a  common  origin  of  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian 
astronomy. 

We  have  already  noticed  also  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  in 
the  construction  of  those  vast  astronomical  cycles,  on  which  the 
Chaldeans^  Hindoos^  and  Egyptians  founded  their  pretjsqsions  to 
an  antiquity  far  beycmd  the  creation  of  the  world,  and.  which  wer^ 
evidently  computed  backwards,  at  later  periods,  from  existing 
data  or  elemeots.  The  Sotbiac  cycle,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  applied  in  a  similar  manner  to  eventa  whkh  long 
preceded  the  epoch  at  which  it  was  invented;  a  position  which 
has  been  well  illustrated  by  M.  Biot  in  his  '^  Bacherches  simt 
plusiews  points  de  I'Astronomie  Egyptienne/' 

•  "  It  ipay^  therefore,"  says  Mr.  Mure,  "  be  safely  asserted  that  it  were 
as  unreasonable  to  assume  that  because  in  a  system  of  chronology  the 
diate  of  some  event  of  remote  antiquity  is  assigned  16  such  or  such  a  year 
of  this  cycle,  the  knowledge  of  the  cytle  itself  radst  necessarily  hkft 
existed  in  Egypt  at  the  same  period,  as  it  would  he  to  assert  that  Ifa^ 
Julian  year  was  used  by  the  Grteeks  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
OiympMs,  becaase  thai  event  in  our  chronolq^  is  assigned  to  aeer« 
laut  year  of  the  Jolian  period.  It  is  surprising,  however,  te  what  an 
eatant  this  eriror  has  porevailfd  among  authoi9  who  ought  to  bavis  known 
better :  thus  Freret,  and  after  him  Bailly,  have  assumed  the  knowledge 
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of  this  mode  of  reckooiog  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  year  2782  B.  C. 
merely  on  account  of  an  apparent  allusion  by  Manefcho  to  a  ys^ue  date 
of  bis  native  history,  given,  as  they  supposed,  in  years  of  the  cycle  ter- 
minating in  1322,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  bav^  commenced  in 
B.  C.  2782.  And  Bailly  has  gone  the  tt\\V  greater  lengtbr  of  inferring 
fbat  the  year  of  3651  days  was  kfibwn  to  Cbc^  Egyptians  at 'that  remote 
period.  But  the  Sothlmc  cycle  beioe,  lik€  the  Jdiail  p»io6;  ArlA  iht 
Chaldean  year  of  NaboMaaar,  memy  proleptic,  tbe  datas'  ^f  rettold 
tevenls  of  Egyptian  history  recorded  in  years -of  ibal  c)K:le,'fiilliogitbe 
general  fabidousnesaof  ,the  early  4miiab  of  .tbe  patid»ioiii0f.|heoqaiii« 
iioo»  can  be,  in  tbemselyes  po  better  than  aw.^'^^i^i  .as.sol  baipg 
necessarily^  nor  probably,  connecteid,  with  apy  obsei^vatipQ  laad^  ^ 
the  time  itself.  Had  the  cycle  beea  known  at  tbft  period  of  th^  expul- 
sion of  the  Shepherds  and  tbe  accessiop  of  Amosis^  and  had  this  im- 
portant epoch  orth^  national  history  been  so  noted  at  tiie 'tiple  in  the 
sacerdotal  records,  imd  established  as  it  were  on  an'  sistrbhonlical  Basi^; 
according '  t<r  the  actual  ^bservafioh  df  SiriM;  therer  Cotild  hardly^liiiV^ 
been  any  dispiile nmoog*  those  wbio^aftcjrwtirds  cotai^led  Ihe 'Mne'Te* 
eords,  wiihrcgar4to«opd<itivoafldalaBdard:«'poiDtif«lifoniikgy^  ilrf 
consequently  tbe  mideidiiorepaoey  vnefipd  tbetftRCfed  the  '9UXieftmdts^6i 
Ptolemy  the  MendcainOjioCtbr  Qld,ChHwiic)cw.apdiffi  JoMybit^-  lAfn- 
canus,  and  ^^sebiju^,  e^^cb  p^fef^jipg  to  be  derived  fi!Qi»M«nptho,.cPuUl 
not  have  existed.' 


ii»»  ii»         •'  •  '•  "'U' 


•  Lcfavhig  tbe  dynasties  of  fliritiiicierit  Egyptians^  th^  Aulhot,iil 
fiis  l^cond  pub)I<iation;  proceeds  (oitiqi!rire  intothe  history  of  t^eit 
Csdendar  and  Zodiac.  'Oh'  Ufarig  head  we  fii^d  ^at  ail  etamiyi'a- 
ttatiofi  'dP  th^  natti^s  and'hieroglyphical  i^mUem^  of 'th^  fv^^^ve 
monthly; 'MTref^reri  to -the  twelve  corresj^dnding  seasotis '  dfi  th^ 
baoks  t>fi!h«'  Nile; 'fads  led  htm  to  infer,  first,  that  "  these  einVkmi 
were  (^igidatly  adapted '  to  tt  year,  Whose  tfaoth  6r  first  ddy  \M 
fikcM  aboUt'the  atUiHfiital  ei^uitlox;  and,  secondly,  thdt,  on  A^ 
basift  d(*Htich^y&At,  ihete^  ^mts  between  the  nam^d'and  didhc-* 
fcrs'ctf'th^  tttofrfhs -attd'the  sign^  of  the  2odSad;  consideretta^ 
fklythblbgi^tf^'symbols;  NM  cldte  a  feseriiblance  dnd  analogy*  "^s  iM 
only^affcyrds  ad^t]otfat't>^o6f  t>f  thle  cOfrrectitess  Ofthirbdt^i^,  hid 
also  tends' to  «liiddAt0  in '«  n^w  ahSi  nneipetted  niaiii!^,!^^ 
great  mysleifyy  tbe  oiigiir  aorf  printftive  use  of  the  zodAUc  itself.'^ 
Accustomed  to  view  the  etcKptic  air  divided  by -the'  GfreMc^  and 
Romans  into  sections,  jbe^ring  the  names  and  figures  of  certain 
animkls/  We  ar^ipt  to,  imagine  that  those  wl^p  framed  it  ^i^p^^ 
jbave, Ibe^n  inflvieuced  tby  some  regard  .to,  the  jipp^^t  <;^,  tb<^ [^n^r 
bl^ms,  which  we  are  taught  tp^  trac^  in  the  grqMpis  oi  stara  that 
croud,  the  ai^uual  path  of  .the  3uq.  Perhaps  the  iogehipua.  astfof 
nomera  of  Athens. might  convey  some  reoondite  tneaouig>hy  tbeif 
selection  of  the  Ram  and  the  Bull,  of  the  C«ab  attd=  tbe  Fishes^ 
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besides  denoting  \he  place  of  the  solar  orb  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year;  ^hile  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  several  con? 
stellatipn^.  tp  living,  creatures  or  inanimate  objects,  was  onlj 
meant  to  aid  the  imagination  ia  realizing,  as  far  as  might  be,  th« 
connection  of  the  physical  principles  which  were  thereby  shadowed 
fertb*  *Bul  no  sooner  do  we  divest  ourselves  of  these  atsocia- 
tiona,  fcnrmed  in  our  minds  by  our  very  first  eflforts  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  ddightfal  science  -to  which  they  b^ar  a  reference,  and 
ascend  'to  the  fbUntain  ifvh^re  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  derived 
Iheit  kifowtedg^  df  their  heaVenly  bodies,  than  we  find  rieason  to 
l»it'specl  that  the  'original  distribution  of  the  ecliptic  proceeded 
upon  grounds  altogether  diAerent.  We  open  our  eyes  to  th^ 
error,,  wbich  consists  in  believing  th^t.the  twej^ve  sections  or  por* 
tiona.of  the  celestial  zone;.  c{|Iled  ihe.zodisic,  were  named  >at  first 
from  t^ny  .supposed  similitude  (between,  living  oreatures  and  th^ 
bright fi|arswhi(^  illttmine  its  surface.'  Wc  beedne -satisfied  tirat 
the  Eg]rptians  or  CbaideailSi'^ho  institiited  iirthe  ififancy  of  their 
ciirilizati<Mrii^  itasfieffeety^ardft^veltf^'ntotifhs,  would,  naturally, 
a9  they^^*  ad^fi&l^ed  in  sbienee,  dividd  the  heavens  al^  into  the 
twelve  portions  which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  occupy  during 
^acb  of.  thq^f  twelve  momtha  respectively.  For  the  same  reason 
|}Otb^pe,p(Mii^s.af  t)>eirmoo^ba  ^d.  of  the  corresponding  divi* 
s^ons  pf  the  sphere  could  be  po^nected  with  their  mythology,  and 
with^th^.title?  or  9l;tribntes  of  tbteir  several  deities,  ta  whom^^er- 
f^in  j^easonDs  of  the  yeaf  were  i^pecidlly.  [dedicated.,  Such  anin^ 
fititiitipQ,  pQUQceover^  s^eips  to  Jhav^  heiB0,cop9pionyaiQder  certain 
varieties,  to  almost, all  the  .aoci^ot  nations,  who  made  atiy  pro* 
gressJn  a^tronofnical  science,  and-  may  have  'Suggested  itaelf  lo 
■ed/ch  fiep^ately  without  ^any.  immediate  connection  with  their 
neighbours^  fconi.i;bB  abvions^correspondence.  to  the  twelve  months 
^nd  three  hundred  an4  ^i^ty  days  into  whicbf  the  -omental  tAbea 
4irei  m)4efstQ0dtto  haxre  original]^  divided  thjeir  yeav«.  ^meng  the 
Egypti^MiSr  there  is  ^ia,doubti  eacbsignofthe  zodiac  was  a  mere 
faieroglypluc  of  the  season  of  4he  yeajT'to  which  it  referred,  or  of 
the  d^ty  fto  wbon)  the  .particular  sefison  w^s  specially  sacred^ 

''This  has  h^n  .well  ppintecj.out  by  W)trburton  and  others,  and  i^ 
indeed  very  generally  admitted^  though  the  efforts  made  since  the  days 
ofl!ifacro1nus  'tip  [down]  to  the  present  centuiy,  to  anafyze  more  dosely 
Chef  irisiilutfon  f^df,.  by  a  reference  to  ihe  climate  or  tnytbology  of  i^he 
b^nks  oftbe  Nite,  havtng  been  dii^edted  upbtl  fklsfe^  pririci|ple8,  have  not 
been  rnidceififttl.*  The  hhieroglyphteal  zodiac,  Hberefore,  rfet)r*serited  tbe 
^eafllonsl  mytbotogii^aHy^  or  figuratively/ <and  had  <no  connection  with 
imaginary  forms  or  creatures  in  the  heaven  itself.  Thus  Cancer  or  the 
Scarabee  represented  the  solstitial  month  of  summer,  that  is,  the  sun 
.when  highest  in  the  heaven,  and  bis  beat  and  influence  mosl^  felt;  Libra, 
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the  moDtb  of  the  autamnal  equinox  ^  Aries,  that  of  the  Ternal  eqninoxj 
and  80  of  the  rest.  Afterwards,  when  the  signs  were  attached  by  the 
Greeks  to  particular  groups  of  stars,  embodied  into  fantastical  fonns, 
the  ancient  terms  became  unmeaning,  and  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
whole  system  was  confounded  and  obscured,*' 

TbU  iQ  fact  U  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  Kircheri  who, 
ufGakiug  of  the  Egyptian  Sphere,  informs  us^  that  the  imager 
represented  under  bieroglyphical  symbols  do  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  their  places  in  the  heaven,  but  for  the  most  part  differ 
considerably;  nor  need  we,  says  he,  be  surprised  at  Uiis^  since 
the  object  of  the  Egyptians  in  constructing  their  hemispheres  was 
not  so  much  to  delineate  asterisms  as  the  stations  of  their  deities 
in  the  vast  firmament.  Nor  did  they,  like  the  Greeks,  continues 
h.e«  sqppose  that  the  figures  of  their  objects  of  worship  were 
made  out  by  certain  groups  of  stars,  but  they  denominated  such 
Qff  s^cb  g  group  the  station  of  a  certain  divinity,  who  was  sup* 
|KiMd  to  preside  over  9  certain  portion  of  the  heaven.  Hence  it 
IS  pianifest,  that  whatever  effect  might  be  produced  on  the  ppsi* 
tion  of  the  celestial  sphere  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  or 
fiQy  similar  cause,  the  correspoi^dence  between  every  season  w4 
its  portion  of  the  ecliptic  would  remain  unaltered  j  s^nd  for  this 
r^l^on,  that  the  astronomical  emblem  was  appropriiited  to  the 
person  and  not  to  any  particular  region  of  the  heavens. 

Jt  miiy  haye  been  anticipated  by  the  jeader  that  tb^  iiames  of 
4jl^  Egj^ptian  .months,  as  they  carry  %^  allusion  to  the  ^od  und#r 
mhwi»  influence  tb^y  we  severally  pieced,  mi^st  be  derived  from 
ib«  QQftholQgical  nomenclature.  They  h9ve  been  classed  under 
thi'f ft  sApftiate  heads ;  first,  those  which  are  called  simply  by  th^ 
names  or  titles  of  deities,  as  Thoth,  Atbyr,  Epiphi,  Mesori; 
«ecca»dly>  those  which  are  not  strictly  synonimous  with  the  names 
d*  their  patron  divinities,  but  dedicated  to  tbem  by  Uie  qommon 
|Miss4^ssive  pa.oxpha  prefixed  to  their  names  or  titles*  as  Paophi* 
]?hamenotb,  Pbarmouthi,  Pachon,  Paoni;  thirdly^  those  of  ob- 
acure  or  doubtful  import,  being  perhups  of  a  figurative  nature^  as 
Choiak^  Tobi,  Mechir..  As  the  Egyptians  divided  their  year  into 
those  portions  or  seasons^  the  months  appear  in  a  corresponding 
ninnber  of  classes,  containing  four  each.  The  first  four,  Thbtb, 
Paophf,  Athyr,  Choiak,  are  represented  first  by  an  inverted  Half- 
n^oon,  the  common  sign  of  month;  secondly,  by  the  characteris- 
tic sign  of  the  season,  a  group  of  lotus  flowers  and  buds,  symbols 
of  vegetation  familiar  to  those  conversant  in  hieroglyphics :  and 
thirdly,  by  their  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  emblems  of  these  four, 
.Iherefore,  denote*  according  to  our  author,  the  season  commenc- 
ing mtb  the  first  subsiding  of  the  inundation,  when  the  Egyptian 
plain  burst  forth,  as  it  was  gradually  uncovered  by  Uie  wateri^  inio 
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4be  W>$t  brilliant  verdure,  Thotb,  accordingly,  when  the  calen- 
dar vm»  framed^  must  havo  bepn  placed  about  the  autumnal  equi- 
noXf  whe«  tbe^e  appearances  are  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

*'  The  name  tpaakt  for  itself,  being  that  of  (be  deity  Kpresented  with 
the  head  of  an.lDit>  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Hermes,  and 
wha»  as  tbe  petrpn  of  art,  scieoce,  and  literature,  in  the  Sgypitan  paa- 
^epDi  oaturaQy  takes  precedence  in  the  civil  calendar,  which  was  iJbiad 
as^is  own  InTentioni  his  feast,  we  also  learn  from  Piutarcb,  was  cele^ 
brated  during  tliis  month.    That  Libra  of  the  Egyptian  zodiac  bore 
dome  reference  to  the  equal  balance  of  day  and  night  at  the  equinox  there 
IS  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  that  besides  this  there  was  also  a  mysterious 
connection  between  the  emblem  and  the  god  of  the  month  to  whom  it 
belonged^  we  have  very  curious  proof.    Among  the  most  remarkabfe 
^mbols  or  attributes  by  which  this  deity  is  usually  attended  in  the  igu- 
iaUve  mythology,  ore  the  Bgyptiaa  ape  or  cjrnooephalus,  and  the  scales  oir 
balance.    These  attributes  of  Thoth,  are  chidly  observable  In  the  ftmend 
yapyrL    In  the  principal  scene  of  these  extraordinary  pictures,  reprc^ 
renting  the  last  judgment,  Thoth  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  or  cUaf 
IjCkinister  of  Osiris,  in  his  character  of  Seraphis  or  judge '  of  the  infernal 
regions,  invariably  appears  attended  by  his  subordinate  divinities,  pvesid- 
JBg  over  the  scsdes,  in  whid)  are  weignedjhe  souls  of  departed  mortalfii, 
and  presenting  his  report  of  the  merits  or  demerits  to  his  chiefs    Op  the 
centre  of  the  beam  sits  a  cynocephalus  and  helps  to  adjust  the  balance  ^ 
and  id  the  upper  compartment  of  the  same  figurative  representation,  the 
line  of  mythological  emblems,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  frie^  or  cornice 
of  the  porch  of  Ameqthes,  where  the  judgment  la  held,  is  terminated  at 
each  end  by  a  sitting  figure  of  a  cynocephalus  holding  a  balance  in  his 
forepaws,  in  allusion  to  the  awful  ceremony  below,    Horapollo,  in  the 
first  and  most  valuable  pai't  of  his  work,  which  is  now  admitted  to  oon- 
tain  the  best  extant  commentary  on  the  hieroglyphic  literature  of  Bgypt, 
informs  us  not  only  that  the  cyuocephalus  (as  we  learn  also  from  other 
authors)  was  sacred  to  Thoth,  but  that  a  sitting  cynoo^pkaius  was  the 
emblem  of  the  equinox*    As  an  attendant  then  on  the  patron  deity  of  the 
ancient  equinoctial  month,  he  is  quite  in  his  place«    But  besides  this 
animal'  as  sacred  tp  Thoth,  wa§  also  a  favourite  personification  of  the 
deity  himself,  who  Is  frequently  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  cyno- 
cephalus, as  Aminon  under  that  of  a  ram,  Horus  of  a  sparrow-hawk, 
%s.  ,  80  that  here  we  have  in  fact  Thoth  himself  emblematicaT  of  the 
^ate* season.    The  seeks  which  be  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  are  not 
only  an  attribute  (tf  Thoth,  but  a  symbol  of  the  equinox  to  this  day, 
«equiie  tittle  farther  cmnment." 

.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author  in  his  description  of 
the  other  divinities,  Paophi,  Athjr^  Choiak,  and  Mesori,  or  tp 
trace  the  correspondence  between  their  names  and  the  seasons  of 
the  year  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside.  In  pursuing 
this  tract  of  investigation,  the  reader  must  hold  himself  ready' to 
Wcounter  the  apparent  incongruity  of  finding  in  the  deities  of  the 
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autumnal  months,  the  attributes  of  Springs  surrounded  wridi  ^th^ 
usual  emblems  of  reviving  nature.  This  peculiarity  ariaeg.  front 
the  singular  circumstancea  of  Egypt;^  which.. derivea  its  ferlility 
from  the  annual  overflow  of  its  rivers,  and  not  fpoin  th^ -genial  di»* 
fluencea  of  the  atmosphere,  created  by  tb«  r^uriutig«uil  in^the 
vernal  weeks  of  the  year*  But  it  is  of  morecoosequence  td  rai* 
mark  that,  owing  to  the  retrocession  of  the  vague  yeat^  thoMgh 
all  the  months  of  the  tropical  year>  the  various  feasts  in  honourof 
the  gods  came,  ^t  an  after-period,  to  be  observed  at  seasons 
which  bore  no  relation  to  ,the  characters  of  the  divinities 
themselves,  nor  to  tb.e  events^  physical  or.roythoiogical,  whicb 
were  therein  commpn)orated<  Pox  exaniple,.fcbe  religious  instku-^ 
tions  which  had  a  reference  to  the  departur^^  .and  retiurt)  of  ^  ibe 
sun  in  the  winter  and  summer  montbs,.  ceased  tohaveatty  naeaor 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant  man,  who.  at  the  veigr  time  dba* 
solar  orb  was  fast  emerging  from  the  low  foutb*  saw .  thei  ^riealA 
bewailing  his  retirement^  and  while  he  was  descending  ta>tli9 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  found  them  utterii^  the  most  animated  ex- 
pressions of  joy,  as  if  he  were  approaching  the  eqvalor.  T<^ 
explain  this  seeming  contradiction  became  one  of  the  duties  of  Ai^ 
sacerdotal  class^  who.  alone  understood  the  cause' of  so  revnarkabl^ 
a  discrepancy.  Achillea  Tatius,  in  treating  of  the  Zodiac,  ob- 
serves, that  the  Egyptians,  perceiving  the  descent  of  tte  sun  froni 
Cancer  to  Capricorn^  and  the  night  prolonged,  were  wont  to 
mourn,  as  if  fearing  lest  he  should  leave  them  al^gether^  and  this, 
says  he,  is  the  tin!le  of  what  they  call  the  Isia ;  again,  wh^n  he 
begatito  reascend,  they  put  on  gay  clothes  and  decked  themselves 
with  garlands. 

These  Isia,  it  is  universally  admitted,  are  the  same  witb  wikal 
Plutarch  describes  as  the  Death  of  Osiris,  and  which  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  year*     This  inference  is  Confirmed  bf ' 
an  observation  of  GemiuuSi  who,  in  illustrating  the  peeuliaritiea 
of  the  Egyptian  calendar,  maintains  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error 
among  the  Greeks  to  suppose  dial;  the  Isid  fetl  in  the  ioWter 
solsticeSf9s  fixed  by  Eudoxus  :  adding,  hoWever,  '^^a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  that  was  the  case ;  but  as  the  Egyptian  feast^i^, 
consvqaenoe  1^  the  deficiency bf  their  (:alepd|ir,  go  jj^^cka^ dajiia 
the  seasohs  ev^ry  fout  years,'  theV^  has  arisen  ia  ^ne  hun^c^^pd^ 
twenty  years  a  difference  of  a  YuU  jppntjii ;  so  th<A  tjios^  wbc^  s«p*> 
pose  them  still  to  be' celebrated  at  the  wint^  solstice,i  ahow  very 
great  ignorance.*  •  '        ' 

Now  we  find  by  calculation  that,  in  the>yQar  BfC.  195^, Ae 
seventeenth  of  Athyr,  the  first  day  of  the  solemnity  describi^d.bjf 
Plutarch,  coincided  with  the  26th  December  old  9t3rle,\ynifdi.v«ag 
also  the  winter  solstice  as  fixed  by  Eudoxus.     pedupt  from  tfaii^ 
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nmnbtrlfad  years  mentioned  by  Geminus,  195— 120ft=7A#  and 
vre  have  J&C*  76,  which,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  feasts  are 
tboBanievMght  to*  ppoy^  the  period  at  which  the  latter  author 
wrot^  We  find,  accordingly,  that  this  is,  in  fact^  the  era 
assigned  him  by  the  best  ehronologers^  partly  on  the  authority  of 
the  above  ooincidenee,  and  partly  from  its  being  amply  established 
by  internal  evidence  of  his  own  works*  And  here  it  will  be  re^* 
nierked>  that  this  sameviilgar  error  of  the  Greeks,  noticed  by 
Gemitttts,  lead»  to  an  inference  of  some'  importance ;  for  as. this 
feast>,  asiboth  he  and  Eratosthenes  observe,  wandered  through 
the  year-^CaHiiig  successively  in  Spririg,  Summer,  Autumii,  and 
WintefH^  is.  not  Hkely  that  their  countrymen  of  diilbrent  ages 
sboiiMtlMis  so  curiously  agree  in  connecting  iHe  mysteriouii 
aignificatiiMi  of  ita  rites  with  the  sun's  motion  at  the  iirihter.  trbpic^ 
uulsss'the  period  of  its  delebration,  to  which  those  rites  bore  re-* 
sped^  bad' really  oiiincided  with  that  season  at  its  original  insti« 
tution.  * 

^^  Asit^majf  besa^ly  assuihed  that  many  of  the  favoarite  supcrsti* 
tioiis  of  the  Bgyptians  are  as  ancient  as  the  first  formation  pt  their 
calendari  it  wlfl  appear  evident  that,  if  we  would  attempt  to  explain  At 
aU^be.Biyaierioas  import  of  those  obscure  and  enigmatical  ceremonies, 
which  were  attached  to  particular  days  of  their  months,  on  the  supposi- 
tion, which  will  t  hardly  be  disputed,  that  they  bore  reference  in  their 
origin  to  particular  ^eai^ns  of  the  year,  or  phenomena  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  we  can  only,  hope  for  success  hy  going  back  to  the  origlori 
position  of  tfie  months  in  the  early  ages  of  their  civilization,  when  those 
fea^s  were  first  established.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  hut  that 
the  regular  shifting  of  the  feasts,  which  formed  the  essential  peculiarity 
of  the  reformed  calendar,  gave  rise  to  a  portion  at  least  of  the  ipysteriopis 
significaHioDS  ascribed  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  many  of  their  religious 
rites,  whicbi  to  art  ordinary  observer,  appeared  fanciful  or  unmes^ning* 
Take  for  example  the  death  of  Osiris,  which  was  celebrated  towards  the 
end  of.  the  mopth  Atbyr,  and  was  accompanied  by  certain  solemnities 
significant  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith  and  the  low  state 
of  the  Nile  ^  this  month  we  shall  find,  at  its  primeval  Institution,  tb 
have  been  that  immediately  preceding  the  winter'  solstice,  when,  such 
rites  were  peculiarly  appropriate.  But  sev^  himdred  years  afterwards^ 
the  same  cetetnofties/ though  strictly  adberif^^d  tp,  wer^  i^parenlly  alto^ 
gethdf  nnmeatiing,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  their  true  import 
became  what  is  called  a  mystery ;  namely,  a  hidden  or  esoteric  doctrine 
attai^d  to  the  solemnity,  and  only  familiar  to  the  priests  them^lves, 
or  those  to  whom  they  were  pleased  to  communicate  it  under  a  strict 
pledge  of  secrecy." 

The  antiquities  of  Egypt  have,  of  late  years,,  attracljed  fXkwh 
attentibn  in  all  the  literary  nations  of  Europe,  especially  anio^g 
the  Germans,  Italians,  French,  and  English ;  though,  it.mU^tbe 
acknowledged,  that   the  success  has  not  equalled  either  the 
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amount  of  eiertion  or  the  ardour  of  eipectation^  The  dncovnr; 
of  the  Plionetic  alphabet  promised  very  flattering  results  in  r^ 
spect  to.  the  age  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy^;  as  well  as  the  ordev 
and  succession  of  its  varioua  dynasties.  But  the  application  of 
thiakeyi  ao  felicitously  brought  to  lights  has  not  hitherto  revealed 
the  treasures  !^hich  the  hieroglyphics  were  .imagined  to  guard  in 
the  obscurity  of  symbolical  notation.  The  labours  of  the  hnh 
thers  ChampoUion  have  not  given,  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  sua* 
peoted  that  they  have  supplied  by  conjecture  numerous  facts  which 
will  not  bear  a  mkiute  examination,  even  on  the  principles  which 
they  profess  to  have  employed  in  conducting  their  resemrches. 
Whoever  haa  attempted  to  decypher  an  Egyptian  inscription  must 
h«ve  been  led  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  instrument  which  ia  so 
tiighly  lauded.  Mr  ChampoUion  Figeao  says,  that  the  Phonetie 
alphabet  is  the  true  key  of  the  whole  hiero^yphical  8yatem> 
and  that  aU  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  coniposed  of  signs 
which,  for  the  most  part^  are  purely  alphabetical.  But  that 
neither  of  these  assertions  is  beyond  the  reach  of  contsoiiersry  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  trying  to  read  a  hieroglyphical  inscribe 
tion  by  means  of  the  phonetic  alphabet.  The  Egyptians,  like  tlie 
Chinese,  wrote  proper  names  alphabetically,  no^  was  there,  any 
other  mode  in  which  these  could  possibly  be  represented ;  and 
the  same  manner  of  writing  is  partially  extended  to  the  accoiQ- 
panying  legends.  But  the  body  of  every  inscription  is  composed 
of  signs  which  have  not  an  alphabetical  value,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  the  phonetical  alphabet  has  no  application  wbatevQCt 
Hence  that  alphabet  is  not  the  key  to  the  whole  nor  even  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  hieroglyphical  system ;  it  is  a  key  to 
nothing  but  tne  proper  names,  and  cannot  even  be  extended  to 
the  simplest  legends,  except  where  we  are  enabled,  from  the  expla-' 
nation  of  Hprapollo  and  others,  to  interpret  the  figurative  signs 
and  tropical  symbols  intermixed  with  them  in  every  tablet.  There 
is  no  legend  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  that  pf  everlipinfH, 
which  is  constantly  applied  to  several  divinities  of  tb^  Bgyptian 
pantheon*  But  bow  is  it  represented?  By  the  lieart  imd  the 
s^rta  priiceeding,  out  of  it»  which  i^  the  wQll-knpwOi  ^ymbpl  i)f 
life^  and  by  the  figure  of  the  serpent,  called  ;UrgBus«  which  r^^r^*? 
sehts  indefinite  time:  these  placed  in  jqxta*-position  areequiva** 
lent  to  sempitemm,  semper  vivens,  everlaHingi  evertiving.  But 
would  any  one  call  this  alphabetical  Writing?  Sometimes,  in<^ 
deed,  though  rarely,  the  legend  is  alphabetical,  and  then  we  ob<* 
tain  an  Egyptian  word,  which,  with  Uie  help,  of  LacfOzC)  we  may 
probably  be  able  to  interpret ;  but,  beyond  this,  the  phonetic 
alphabet  has  no  more  application. than  the  alphabetical  signs  enni«* 
ployed  by  the  Chipese  for  spelling  proper  naftiea  have  to  the  vast 
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inuUitude  of  iymbok  vfhioh  conatitute  the  written  language  of 
the  celestial  empire.  And  this  is  true  to  a  much  greater  exleat  in 
the  hieratic  and  enchorial  than  even  iuthe  hieroglyphic*  to  which 
the  use  of  phonetic  signs  seems  to  have  been  principally  restricted. 
The  consequence  is^  that  Champollion  has  utterly  failed*  in  this 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  graphic  system*  to  make  a  sinde  addition 
of  any  importance  to  the  enchorial  alphabet  as  left  by  Dr.  Young* 
and  diat  he  has  not  been  able  to  determine  the  value  of  a  single 

froup  of  enchorial  characters  taken  from  the  text  of  a  papyrus. 
>r.  Young  constantly  predicted  that  this  would  be  the  case; 
and  his  prediction  has  been  verified  to  the  very  letter.  So 
long  as  he  had  to  deal  with  proper  names^^and  he  took  good 
care  never  to  meddle  with  any  thmg  but  proper  names  and  le- 
gends— Champollion  got  on  very  well ;  but  he  never  was  able*  by 
means  of  it*  to  read  two  lines  consecutively  in  the  body  of  an  in* 
scription*  Other  modes  must  be  resorted  to  for  penetrating  the 
mystery  of  these  compositions;  for  to  proper  names  and  legends 
the  phonetic  alphabet  must  always  be  confined*  because*  in  their 
complex  system  of  writing*  these  were  the  only  portions  of  hiero* 
glypbical  texts  which  the  Egyptians  wrote  alpnabetieally»  The 
reader  can  easily  verify  the  truth  of  these  remarks  by  turning  to 
the  plates  in  Zoega's  splendid  and  accurate  work*  and  trying  the 
phoqetic  alphabet  on  any  of  the  inscriptions  which  the  learned 
jDane  has  copied  from  the  obelisks* 

We  have  seen  an  ingenious  attempt  by  Professor  Renwick  of 
New  York*  to  ascertain  the  earliest  date  of  Egyptian  colonization 
by  a  reference  to  certain  principles  involved  in  the  astronomical 
system  of  Thebes  and  Memphis*  He  pursues  his  object  by  four 
different  and  independent  methods*  which  are  sti^d  as  follows: 
viz. 

I»  The  principle  on  which*  as  is  stated  by  ancient  audiors*  the 
commencement  of  the  agricultural  and  astronomical  year  of  the 
Egyptians  was  determined;  a  principle  that  was  only  true  at  a 
remote  period*  and  has  since  ceased  to  be  applicable. 

II.  From  the  length  assigned  to  the  Sothiac  cycle*  at  the  end 
of  which  the  beginning  of  the  civil  and  astronomical  year  ittturned 
torthe  same  day;  this  length  bein^  con^ct^only  between  certain 
epochs*  and  not  true  at  those  which  were  more  remote  nor  con- 
sistent at  any  time  with  the  true  extent  of  the  tropical  year, 

III.  From  the  group  of  zodiacal  stars  assigned  as  the  place 
of  the  Sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year  of  the  Egyp- 
tians* excluding  all  dates  previous  to  his  being  in  this  group  at 
the' time  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 

IV.  From  a  version  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus* 
respecting  the  unusual  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun» 
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We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  fint  of  diese  methods; 
the  only  one  of  the  four  that  merits  any  notice*  The  prtociple 
alluded  to  by  the  author  is  that  which  connects  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Siriusor  the^dogMitar;  mndfae  tbftiks 
that  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  to  a  system  iit  which  these<two 
phenomena^  however  dissimilar  in  oause,  ware  considered  identi- 
cal in  point  of  timei  an  origin  no  farther  distant  than  iiae  period 
when  they  were  actually  contemporaMous*  The < rising' erf  Iha 
Nile,  occasioned  by  the  tropical  rains,  foliowsm  ils  law  the.  tro* 
pical  year,  and  reours,  on  the  average^  on  a  fixed  day  ^of  omr 

E resent  calendar.  The  heliacal  risiagof  a  slar^  on  the  oAter 
and,  is  affected  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxhs,iind,  in  c6n« 
sequence,  recurs  later  every  year  than  it  did  the*  pveoeding^ 
But  it  is  not  governed  by  the  sideral  year  eaactiy;ifdr)'^as  the 
declination  of  ihe  stars  altera  as  weUaa'thehr' right  ^aacen8ion» 
the  interval  Jbetween  the  suctessive  mvofj'of  the  MmavHriviU 
not  have  a  constant  length  Corresponding  te  the  jneali  duration 
of  the  sideral  year,  but  wiH  vary,  bttUg  sometimes  kmger  and  seiM* 
times  shorter.  In  respect  to  Siritts;thi9  interval,  as  ireieam  frdm 
the  calculations  of  Lecher  and  Biot,  was,  for  nearly  .8000  yeiir^ 
before  the  Christian  era,  exactly  365  days  itx  hours^:  being  greater 
than  the  tropical  and  leu  ihait  the  sideral  year.*  Tbe^diffiehsnce^ 
then,  between  the  real  length  of  the  year  marked  'by  the  flftar/atid 
that  determined  by  the  risttogof  the  Nile^  will 'be  ihe  same  air 
that  knowa  to  exist  between  the  Julian  add  Gregoriiln  oaleilelars, 
or  three  days  in  four  hundred  yeais/^New,  the  rising  of  tke  Nite 
below  the  cataracts^  although  vsuidiy  referred 'to^  the  SdlstSce, 
actually  occurs  at  the  isle  of  Philte  on  the  45tb  of  Jun&,  "This, 
therefore,  is  Ae  earliest  day  to  which  we  •  are  waivsfnted4n  refers 
ring  the  observation  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  Upon  which 
the  coincidence  of  the  two  phenomena  is  founded;  butthe  Itelia* 
cal  rising  of  Sirius  in  the  year  6f  <mr  Lord  ISdis^iced  by 
Censorinus  as  having  happened  on  the  20th  of  Jlily;'  affd  the 
truth  ofthi^  statement  is  amply  confirmed  by  other  astroil^mii:al 
calculations*  Between  this  diatl»  and  the  ^th  of  Jfan^'Hhere 
intervenes  twenty-four  daysi  which  is  a  difFei*elice<tbat  i^HU'flike 
place  between  the  Julian  and  Gregorian' caletldsirs  in  dSOO  yearsi 
The  observation  cannot,  therefore,  be  cairied'  baek  ftrthef'than 
3060  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  if  made  by  diUple  ini* 
spection  of  the  river  instead  of  being  referred  to  a  Nilometer,  may 
have  occurred  200  or  300  years  later.* 

This  conclusion  appears  perfectly  accurate  when  we  restrict  it 
to  any  given  or  assignable  date  prior  to  the  Christian  era;  but  it 
is  obvious,  thati  as  it  may  apply  to  any  part  of  a  very  lengthened 

*  $ee  Journal  of  tbe  Royal  lostitutioD^  No,  IH.  p.  458« 
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period,  it  18  impossible  to  determine  by  means  of  it  the  precise 
time*  when  the  Egyptians  began  to  adjust  their  vague  and  tropi- 
cal yeais^  We  admit  that  the  principle  oa  which  this  adjustment 
wds  uadei  applied  only  to  a*  remote  epoch,  and  afterwards  ceased 
to>  be  aatroootiMcaUy.true;  still  as  it  was  applicable  to  a  large 
portion,  of  liial  pericMol^-^nearly  thirty  centurie^^the  system  refer- 
red i  to  may  have  been  introduced  at  an  ealrlier  or  a  later  stage  of 
it.  On  the  <wlkole,  however^  the  coincidence  of  the  four  methods 
appears  txn  afford  very- plausible  giound  for  the  opinioi^of  the 
autkov^j  that  Egijrpt  waft  oooupii^  by  a  people  comparatively 
civiliawd  about 'ftSOO  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Savioun 
There  can  be  no>4oubt  tint. the  foundations  of  social  order  were 
laid  oatbe  b^uka^of  the  Nile  before  the.  most  reined  nations  of 
JSurope  werciahafaiited,  or  had  emerged  from  the  atate  of  barba* 
rism^i.andJieBO&there^iS'nothing  extravagiml  in  the  assertion  that 
Bgmt  was  iBQiold  country  when  it  was  first  visked  bjtbe  sages 
of  (jri»ace>  and-  supplied  to  the  isImmIs  of  ike  Archipelago  the 
elemeutb  oC  adeneo  and  litemt^rvt  But  in  is  in  vain  that  we  now 
cRdea^our  to^aacevtain  >lhe  ..«ble  at  which  ike  kingdom  of  the 
Phaipahs  firat  assjumed  a>  regular  form ;  when  her  wise  men  first 
calculated  the  i^turoof  tlie  dogstac  to  the  horiaon  with  the  rising 
SU114. and. learned  to  speculate  on  the  causes  w>hieU  produced  the 
aniNial  iwndalion  of  the  Kile.  Antiquity  has  iuveated  such  in- 
quirJen,  ^ith.aolMid  wbicb  we  fraitleasly  attempt  to  penetrate; 
a^d  this  di0icult3^  is  increSised  beyond  all  calculation  by  the  cir- 
cuipHtauce  that  (be.  authors  from  whose  worka  we  are  anxious  to 
derive, information,  are  not  cousbtent  either  with  themselves  or 
with,  qne  another.. .  Joseph.  Scaliger  lamented  the  discordance  and 
in^perfection  of  all  chronological  syBtems  in  the  following  pathetic 
terqusr  .  la  multi^  judicium*  in  quibusdam  diligentiam  requiro; 
Deque  euia^dum  varum  adepti  sunt.  Ar|;umento  fuerint  omnium 
quptqjuojtde:his  .rebus  tractavunt  dissentiones;  ut  inter  tot  millia 
chroo9logoruin  vix  inter  duos  de  eadem  re  oonveniat !  Ab  eorum 
lqf;Uq(^  incerdor  at^iue  iudoctior  sunt  quam  dudiun* 

||t],,thfi;^  cirq(im9Mtqce9^we  are  jodehted  to  every  one  who 
att^mptA  ie  du'QW  a  few»  myy  of  light  on- a  subject  so  dark  and 
P^ff^^wiiJp^ rY/hkhare^m  tre.irecpnunead  the  esaeya  o£  Mr. 
Mure  tatM  f^vcMHr^l^ie  ^t^^tio^Qi  th^.ctMtonologieal  reader,  who 
\yji^lt  und  Ufi^  I^bAni^  c^W^rded  by  a  caneful,  and  repeated  study 


:  » 
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Art.  VII. — Two  Chapters,  forming  an  Introduction  to  an  Essay 
on  Manufactures  tn  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.  By 
Charles  Babbage«  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  London  and  Edinburgh, 
Lucasiau  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Chapter  I.  published  in  Part  XXII. — Cnaptef  IL 
in  I^rt  XXaIII.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana. 

Rich  as  are  the  pages  of  the  Eneyctopiedia  Metropolitsfia  in 
varied  treasures  both  of  Science  and  Literature,  there  are  perhaps 
few  among  its  many  invaluable  Papers  which  will  prove  more 
generally  attractive  than  this  Introduction  by  Mr.  Babbage.  By 
«  wise  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietors  of  that  great  Work, 
this  portion  of  it  is  likely  also  to  obtain  a  circulation,  we  wiB  not 
say  commensurate  with  its  merits,  but  among  many  persons  who, 
from  different  causes,  may  be  deterred  from  purchasing  the  entire 
Encyclopitedia.  The  volume  which  it  prefaces  is  intends  fo 
relate  solely  to  Manufactures ;  and  the  body  of  it,  containing  an 
extended  account  of  the  application  of  Machinery  to  their  fiibric, 
is  undertaken  by  gentlemen,  the  Messieurs  Farey,  vrhose  names 
carry  with  them  an  ample  voucher  for  the  excellence  of  its  exe- 
cution. This  single  volume,  when  completed,  (as  indeed  all  the 
other  volumes  of  the  same  Work,)  may  be  purchased  separately, 
and  vfill  form  in  itself  a  whole.  So  that  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
price,  the  Reader  may  obtain  a  synopsis  of  the  numberless  mar- 
vellous processes  which  have  raised  England  to  her  extraordinary 
commercial  elevation  above  all  other  Countries  of  all  time^ — a 
synopsis  written  by  those  among  our  contemporaries  who  have 
shown,  not  only  how  well  they  can  reason  on  mechanical  theories, 
but  who  have  splendidly  distinguished  themselves  also  by  reducing 
those  theories  to  practice. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  Babbage's  In- 
troduction may  be  thus  easily  procured,  because,  in  these  days  of 
cheap  knowledge,  no  intrinsic  value^  however  great,  would  be  per- 
hiitted  to  weigh  against  apparent  exclusiveness.  An  author  of 
our  timei^  must  write  for  all,  or  he  will  not  be  read  by  any ; — 
xofwj"*Epjx?^  nki  U  iJi^ifTovKotrocrliet  tpifoov  ro9it\oJrov — fbr  literature 
has  become  a  real  instead  of  a  figurative  Republic*  One  advan- 
tage, most  assuredly,  we  have  obtained  over  our  forefathers  by 
this  wider  diffusion  of  information  among  classes  formerly  doomed 
to  ignorance :  we  mean  in  the  more  intelligible  language  by  which 
Science  is  conveyed  abroad.  Philosophy  no  longer  registers  her 
decrees  in  esoteric  symbols ;  she  employs  a  plain  Demotic  cha- 
racter, for  the  interpretation  of  which  we  need  not  seek  the  Key 
of  a  Hierogrammatistr    And  no  one>  whom  we  recollect,  has 


tftore  happily  discarded  that  technical  peculiarity  which  but  a  few 
^ears  since  rendered  works  of  Science  "  caviare  to  the  general,'* 
than  Mn  Babbage  in  this  preliminary  Essay.  He  writes  popn^ 
Utrly  in  &e  best  sense  of  the  word ;  not  by  stooping  to  the  throng, 
biit^  while  he  stands  upright  and  maintains  his  fitting  dignity,  by 
placing  himself  within  their  reach. 

In  reviewing  his  Preface,  we  can  do  Httle  more  thari  condense 
into  a  narrow  compass  some  of  the  extraordinary  facts  which  he 
mentions,  and  allow  him  to  display  the  merits  of  his  style  in  others 
by  extracting  his  own  Words. 

'  The  three  chief  advantages  derived  from  Machinery  andMano-* 
fabturel  may  be  represented  by  **  the  addition  which  they  make 
to  faumaid  power — ^the  economy  of  human  time — and  the  conver- 
i^fon  of  subi^dntes;  apparently  the  most  common  and  the  most 
iV^rthl^sd,  into  valuable  products ;"  and  of  these  benefits  some 
shorty  but  striking  iIlustrationS|  are  ofiered  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
Thm  addition  to  human  power  may  be  perceived  in  an  experi- 
ttfem  v^hieh  M.  Redclet  has  noticed  in  his  Work  Sur  FArt  de 

mm. 

*^  A  block  of  squared'  stoiie  Was  taken  fot  the  subject  of  Experiment, 
^tigiifcg  low  lbs, 

.    ]«*  Weigbtof'Stede  «    ..•*««•..»     r    i     1080 
%  In  order  to  drag  this  stone  along  the  floor  of  the  quany 

isttt^lf  obiscUed,  it  cequircd  a  force  equal  to  *  •  ;  756 
^  The  sama  stone  dragged  over  a  flow"  of  planks  reqiiired  •  ^2 
4.  The  same  stone  pl^ed  oo  aplatlorm  of  wood,  a9d  dragged 

over  a  floor  of  planks,  requii:ecl  •  •  .•»«,»•  606 
5«  Aft^r  soaping  the  two  surfaces  of  wood  whicb  slid  over 

each  oiber  U  required  •,•..•,».«•.       1 82 
I   '6. '  lie  same  stone  was  how  placed  upon  rollers  bf  three 
inches  diameter,  when  it  reqdired  to  put  it  in  motion 

sflbtig  the  flbdr  of  the  quarry  ,    •    .     , 34 

•    7.  To  drag  It  by  these  rollers  orer  a  wooden  flobr  itqufired  .        28 
8.  Wh^  Ibe  stone  was  mounled  on  a  wooden  platform,  and 
the  same  rollers  placed  between  that  and  a  phaerik  iloori 

it  required      *    •    « ^    «    «     .  32 

. ,  :'<  Ffpm  Hm  ei^perlment  it  resalts^  tlvst  the  force  necessary  to  move  a 
stone  along  the  smoothed  floor  of  its  quai'iy  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
weight :  to-  move  it  along  a  wooden  floor,  three-fifths  ;  by.  wood  upon 
Wood,  nve-iilnths  j  if  the  wooden  surfaces  are  soaped)  one  sixth  \  if 
rollers  are  used  on  the  floor  of  the  quarry,  it  requires  gne  thirty-second 
part  of  the  weight ;  if  they  roll  over  wood,  one-fortieth  ;  and  if  they 
roll  between  wood,  one-fiftieth  oi  its  weight. — part  xxii.  p.  2. 

The  economy  of  time  is  exhibited  in  a  recent  improvement, 
teade  Within  twelve  yenrs,  in  the  mounting  of  a  glazier's  diamond; 
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.According  to  the  old  s^fttem;  even  after  a  diligently  served  ap-* 
prenticefihipi  many  ajpurneyman.was  unable  to  acqqire  the  nice 
art  of  finding  the  precise  angle  at  which  the  diamond  would  cut^ 
and  afterwards  of  continuing  to  guide  it  at  the  proper  inolinatioii# 
All  the  time  expended,  and  the  glass  destroyed  in  Jearning  that 
knackj  may  now  be  saved  by  a  very  simple  contrivance  adjusted 
to  the  tool  itself.  Thirdly,  the  value  of  seemingly  worthless  ma- 
terials is  demonstrated  in  the  metempsychosis  undergone  by  de- 
funct saucepans,  kettles,  and  coal-skuttles* 

''  These  have  not  yet  completed  their  useful  course ;  the  less  con-ode^ 
parts  ard  cut  into  strips,'  punched  with  small  boles,  and  varnished. with  a 
coarse  l^lack  varnish,  for  the  use  of'  the  trunk-maker,  .who  protects  thd 
^dges  and  angles  of  his  boxes  with  them;  the  remainder  are  conveyed 
to  the  oianufacturing  chemists  in  the  out-skirts  of  the  town,  who  employ 
them,  io  conjunction  with  pyroligneous  acid,  in  mining  a  black  die  for 
the  use  of  calico  printers."*— part  xxii.  p.  4.  .    .     -     , 

.  The  cottoa  of  Java  is  carried  in  junks  to  the  coast  of  Cbin^, 
but  the  seed  not  being  previously  separated,  only,  one  quarter  of 
the  net  weight  is  cotton ;  the  cotton  afterwards,  as  packed  by  the 
Chinese,  occupies  three  times  the  space  of  an  equal  quantity 
shipped  by  Europeans  for  their  own  markets.  Thus,  from  wanf 
of  mechanical  methods,  the  cost  of  the  freight  of  a  given  quantity 
of  cottoi)  is  twelve. tiipe^  greater. to.  a. Chinese  than  it  is  to  a 
European, 

Boot-tag  Jaces,  Us  is  well  known,  consist  of  very  tfain^  tinned 
platcMroH,  and  they  used  to  be  cut  out  of  long  strips  of  that 
material  into  pieces  of  such  a  breadth  that,  when  berit  round,  they 
just  inclosed  the^laces:  Two  pieces  of  steel  have  recently  been 
fixed^  to  the  side  of  the  shears,  by  which  each  piece  of  tin,' as 
soon  as  it  i^  c^^t,  is  bent  into  a  denli-cfyHndrical  form.  The  addi- 
tional power  required  for  this  operation'  is  almost  insensible,  and 
it  is  executed  by  jthe  same  motion  of  the  arm  which  produces  the 
cut.  This  work  is*  usually  performed  by  women  and  children, 
and  with  the  improveid  tool  more  than  three  timea  the  quantity  ia 
produced  in  a  given  time.  ;  ^ 

^he  improvements  made  of  late,  years  ia  the  different  ptt>cesses 
of  typography  are  among  the  most  remairkable  triumphs  bf  me- 
thanism. 

"  lu'  the  old  method  of  inking  type,  by  large  hemispherical  ball? 
stufifed  and  covered  with  leather^  the  printer,  after  taking  a  small  portion 
of  ink  from  the  ink-block^  was  continually  rolling  them  in  various  di- 
rections against  each  other,  in  order  that  a  thin  layer  of  ink  might  be 
uniformly  spresld  over  their  surface.  This  he  again  transferred  to  the 
type  by  a  kind  of  rolling  <ictiori.  In  sUch  a  process,  even  admitting  Con- 
siderable skill  in  the  operator,  it  cpuld  not  fail  to  hfippea  that  a  larg^ 
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quantiljr  of  ink  «boaTd  get  Dear  ibe  ecfges  of  the  balls,  wbicb,  not  being* 
transferred  t0  tbe  type,  became  bard .  and  useless^  and  Wfis  taken  off  in 
the  fbrbl  of  a  tbick  black  crust.  Anotber  inconvenience  also  aros^> — 
tbe'qtrantity 'of  ntik  spread  on  tbe  block  not  being  regulated  by  measure, 
and  ib^'mitnbtr  and  direction  of  Ibe  transits  of  the  inking  balls  over 
eacfa  otber  dcfiending  on  tbe  will  of  tbe  operator  and  being  irregular,  it 
waa  impostiWe  to -place  on  tbe  -type  a  udifoml  layer  of  ink^  of  ex- 
actly .-ibe  tqBanlity  sufibcieot  &>r  Ibe  impreas ion.  Tbe  introduction  *of 
cylindrical  rollers  of  an  elastic. substance,  formed  by  the  mixture  of  glue 
and  treacle,  superseded  the  inking  balls,  and  produced  considerable 
saving' 111  tbe  coqsunlption  of  ink  : — but  t^e  most  perfect  economy  ivaa 
to  be  produced  only  by  mecbanism. 

"  Wbcjti  printing  presses  moved  by  the  power  of  steam  were  intro- 
duced^ tbe  action  of  these  rollers  was  found  well  calculated  to  be  per- 
formed by  tbe  njacbine,  add  a  reservoir  of  ink  was  formed  from  whicl^ 
one  roHer  regularly  abstractcfd  a  small  quantity  at  each  impression. 
From  three  fo  five  other  rollers 'spread  this  portion  uniformly  over  the 
slab  «(by, most  ingenious*  contrivances  varied  in  almost  each  kind  of  press,) 
and  ^Hotb^r  trfiveUing  roller,  having  fed  itself  on  theeiab,  passed  and  re- 
passed over  the  type  just  previously  to  its  giving  the  impression  on  the 
paper.  Tb^  following  is  an  account  of  the  results  of  an  accurate  expe- 
'  rimeiit  made  at  one  of  the  largest  printing  establishments  in  the  metro- 
polis. '  Two  hundred  reams  ot  paper  were  printed  off,  the  old  method  of 
inking  with  balls  being  employed  5  two  hundred  reams  of  the  same 
paper,  dnd^for  the  SaMe  bobk^  were  then  printed  off  in  the  presses  whicb 
inked  their  own  type. 

'  ^  Tbe'ttdAsamptiOn  of  ink  by  tbe  roadiine  was  to  that  by  tbe  balls  as 
four  tonin^tor  mtb^  less  ^n  one-balf« 

^tlnqrdi^nto. show 'thai  Ubis  plan  ef  inking  puts  tbe  proper  quantity 
of  ink.iipon^  tbe  type^  we  must  prove  first  that  it  is  hot  too  little : — this 
would  soon  have  been  discovered  from  the  complaints  of  tbe  public  and 
the  booksellers ;  and^  secon^y,—  that  it  is  not  too  much.  This  latter 
point  is  satisfactorily  esta'blished  by  a  reference  to  the  frequency  of 
obange  of  what*  is  called  *  the  set-off  sheet*  in  the  old  method.  A  few 
hours  after  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  printed  upon,  the  ink  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  allow  it  to  receive  the  impression  on  the  other,  and  as 
considerable  pressure  is  made  ^0  of,  the  tympan  on  which  tbe  side  first 
printed  is  laid,  is  guarded  from  soiling  it  by  a  sheet  of  paper  called  the 
set-'off  sboet**  This  paper  receives  in  succession  every  sheet  of  the  work 
to  be  printed,  and  acquires  from  th«m  more  or  less  of  the  ink,  according 
to  their  dryness  or  tbe  quantity  upon  them.  It  was  usual  in  the  former 
process,  after  about  one  hundred  impressions,  to  change  the  set-off  sheet, 
which  in  that  time  became  too  much  soiled  for  further  use.  In  the  new 
method  of  printing  by  machinery  no  set-off  sheet  is  used,  but  a  blanket 
is  employed  as  its  substitute :  this  does  not  require  changing  above  once 
in' five  thousand  impressions,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  its  remain- 
ing sufficiently  clean  for  twenty  thousand.  Here,  then,  is  proof  that  the 
quantity  of  superfluous  ink  put  upon  the  paper  in  machine-printing  is  so 
smaU,  that  if  ^lultlplied  by  five  thousand,  and  in  some  instances  even  by 

Jio.  xxiii. — JULY,  1832,  h 
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Iwenty  UKmandt  k  it  oaly  tufidcal  to  raider  nidets  t  tiagle  plectf  ef 
clean  clotb." — ^part  uui.  pp.  15»  16. 

The  system  of  copying  has  been  largely  benefited  by  improved 
machinery.  A  copper-ptate  engravings  which  perhaps  had  occu- 
pied the  time  of  an  artist  for  two  years  or  longer^  seldom  furnished 
more  than  500  perfect  impressions ;  and  a  Bank-note  engravo4 
on  copper  permitted,  at  the  utmost^  3000  imprelsioas  withoat 
•eosible  deterioration*  Two  impressions  of  a  Bank*aote  from  a 
ittd  plate  were  submitted  to  a  first-rate  artist,  who  was  requested 
to  decide  on  their  priority*  He  replied  that  he  could  not  pm^ 
nounce  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Nevertheless  one  of  them 
tvas  among  the  first  thousand  which  had  been  struck  off,  the  other 
was  between  the  seventy  thousandth  and  eighty  thousandth  im- 
pression. 

^  '<  Engrming  copper  plates  bif  pretmre. — This  it  one  oi  the  most  bean-* 
tiful  instances  of  the  art  of  copying  earried  to  an  almost  unlimited  eittent  i 
and  the  delicacy  with  which  it  can  be  executed,  and  the  precision  with 
which  the  finest  traces  of  the  graving  tool  ean  he  transfened  finom  sled 
to  copper,  or  even  from  hard  steel  to  soft  steel»  is  most  unexpected..  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Perkins  for  most  of  the  contrivances  which  bMre 
brought  this  art  at  once  almost  to  perfection.  An  engraving  is  first 
made  upon  soft  steel,  which  ii  hardened  by  a  peculiar  process  without  in 
the  least  injuring  its  delicacy.  A  cylinder  of  soft  stee^  pressed  with 
great  force  against  the  hardened  steel  engraving,  is  now  made  to  roll 
slowly  backward  and  forward  over  it.  The  soft  steel  cylind^  receives 
the  design,  but  it  is  in  relief.  This  is  in  its  turn  hardened  withooi 
injury;  and  if  it  be  slowly  rolled  to  and  fro  with  strong  pressure  on 
sjiccessive  plates  of  copper,  it  will  imprint  on  a  thousand  erf  theaa  »  peri- 
fect  fac-simile  of  the  original  steel  engraving  from  which  it  iesiuled» 
Thus*  is  the  nuiaber  of  copies  producible  from  the  same  design  multi- 
plied a  thousand-fold* 

.  *^  But  even  this  is  very  far  short  of  the  limits  to  whieh  this*  process 
ipay  be  extended.  The  hardened  steel  roller  may  be  emfdoyed  to  make 
a  few  of  its  first  impressions  upon  plates  of  soft  eieel,  and  tfaeaa  being 
hardened  may  in  their  Wrn  become  the  parents  of  other  rollers,  eack 
generating  copper  plates  like  the  original.  The  possible  extent  to 
which  fac-si miles  <x  an  orif^inal  engraving  may  thus  be  multiplied, 
almost  confounds  the  imagination,  and  appears  to  be,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  unlimited.  There  ace  two  principles  whieb  peeuliarly  fit  Ibis 
art  for  rendering  the  forgery  of  bank-notes,  to  prevent  which  Mr..  Fcd- 
kins  proposed  it,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty*  The  first  is.  the  perfect 
i$)entity  of  every  impression  with  every  other,  ao  that  any  variatk>o  in 
the  minutest  line  would  at  once  cause  detection^  The  other  principle  is^ 
that  th^  plates  from  which  all  the  impressions  are  deduced  may.be 
formed  by  the  united  laboucs  of  artists  most  eminent  in  their  saaesal 
departments,  all  working  at  the  same  time ;  and  that,  as  only  one  ortgi«« 
i\al  oi  each  design  is  necessary,  the  expense,  however  greats  will  na 


Irtflhig^  rdnptoed  #it&  the  immeo^e  miiliitikde  oi  copies  produced  fron 
k/V^part  ftxii.  p.  25. 

\  ^  Some  very  siDgular  tpeciment  of  an  art  of  copylog,  not  yet  mad* 
public,  were  brooght  fromParii  a  few  years  since.  A  watch-maker  in 
that  oiiy,  of  the  name  o£  Gonord^  bad  contrived  a  method  by  which  he 
cbiild  takfe  frora^  th^  same  copper  plate  impressions  of  different  sizes* 
Either  larger  of  stnalter  than  the  original  design.  Four  fmpressiohs  of 
4ii  eagle  were  eitamined  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  by  it 
Mte  artist  eqi^lly  distinguished  for  bis  skill  and  for  the  many  thechanical 
^ic»flrivaiices  with  which  he  enriched  bis  art.  The  largest  #as  four 
timet  the  supecficial  size  of  tbei  smallest,  and  ao  lines  were  detected  ill 
mom  which  had  not  corresponding  lines  in  the  ethers*  There  qipeared 
%>  b®  a  difierence  id  the  quantity  of  iok^  but  flon^  in  the  traces- of  the 
engraving.  Tlie  processes  by  which  this  singular  operation  was  exe^ 
cuted  bave  not  been  published,  but  two  conjectures  were  formed  at  tW 
time  which  merit  notice.  It  was  supposed  that  the  artist  was  in  posses- 
sion of  some  method  of  transferring  the  ink  from  the  lines  of  a  copper 
plate  to  the  Siirface  of  some  viscous  fluid,  and  also  of  retransferring  the 
rarpre^sidn  iVom  the  fluid  to  paper.  If  this  could  b^  accomplished,  th^ 
pHnt  wdrild  be  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  copper  from  which  it  was 
deHved  )  bat  if  the  viscous  fluid  were  contained  in  a  vessel  having  tb^ 
forta  of  an  Invetted  cone  with  a  amall  aperture  at  the  bottom,  the  liquid 
might  be  lowered  01^  rmsed  in  the  vessel  by  gradual  abstraction  br  addi' 
fion  through  the  apex  of  the  con^  3  in  this  case,  the  surface  to  which 
the  printing  ink  adhered  would  diminish  or  enlarge,  and  in  this  altei'od 
state  the  impression  might  be  retransferred  to  paper.  It  must  be  ad*- 
faitted,  that  this  conjectural  explshiation  is  not  without  considerable  dif« 
Acuities,  for  although  the  converse  operation  of  taking  an  impression 
^id  a  Hquid  surface  has  ia  paralfel,  in  the  art  of  marbling  paper,  Ihe 
possibility  of  transferring  the  ink  from  the  copper  t<»  the  fluid  requires 
ttt  b«  proved* 

'  *'  Anotbel-  and  more  plausible  explanation  is  founded  on  the  elastie 
nattire  of  the  compound  of  glue  and  treack,  a  substance  already  in  vM 
Iki  transferritig  engravings  tb  earthenware.  It  is  conjectured,  that  att 
iffiftt^aiiofi  from  the  ct>pper  plate  is  taken  upon  a  .large  sheet  of  tbii 
composition ;  that  this  sheet  is  then  stretched  in  both  directions,  a^ 
tibat  the  ink  thus  expanded  is  transferred  to  paper.-  If  the  copy  is  re- 
quired to  be  smaller  than  the  original,  the  elastic  substailce  mu^t  first  be 
stretched,  and  then  receive  the  impi'dssion  from  the  copper  plate :  oo 
removing  the  tension  it  will  dontracJt,  and  thus  reduce  the  size  of  ibi^ 
design.  It  Is  possible  that  one  transfei'  may  not  id  all  cases  suffice,  ai 
tfic  extensiWIlty  ctf  the  composition  of  glue  and  treacle,  allhotigh  consi- 
*^r«A)le,  is  still  limited. 

.  *^  Perhaps  sheets  of  Indian  rubber  of  uoiform  t^xtuie  and  thicknesa 
may  be  found  to  answer  better  than  this  composition.  As  it  would 
veqvire  cdnlidei^bk  time  to'  prodoefe  impressions  in  this^  manner,  atid 
tiKfe'  might  arise  some  difficulty  in  makitig  them  all  of  ptecis^y  the 
sanje  si!re;  the  process  inlght  be  rendered  more  certain  and  e^pediiiotis, 
by  perfotning  that  part  of  the  operation  ivhich  depends  bii  thcf  enlarge- 

l2 
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tktnt  or  diminutioo  of  tbe  design  only  once ;  and,  insUad  of  pnoilo; 
from  the  soft  substance,  transferring  the  design  from  it  to  stone :  tbQS 
a  considerable  portion  of  tbe  work  would  be  reduced  to  an  art  already 
well  known,  that  of  Lithography." — part  xxii.  pp.  30,  3  h 

The  lid  Chapter,  **  On  the  Economical  Principles  of  Maou* 
factures/^  exceeds  in  interest  and  importance  even  that  through, 
nrhich  we  have  just  past.  More  correct  views  of  "  the  advan-* 
tages  of  the  division  of  Labour"  are  presented  to  us  than  Political 
Economists  for  the  most  part  are  in  the  habit  of  aflfordiog,  aod 
they  are  conveyed  with  such  admirable  simplicity  and  precision 
of  language  as  may  well  shame  the  herd  of  ordinary  randmo* 
plotiiographists.  It  has  been  usually  said  that  the  division 
of  labour  among  numerous  hands,  saves  time  in  learningi  for 
if  is  plain  that  a  single  process  is  more  easily  acquired  than  a 
variety  J  it  saves  material,  for  the  waste  made  by  the  learner  is 
necessarily  diminished ;  it  saves  the  time  lost  in  every  new  change 
pf  occupation ;  it  increases  skill  in  the  particular  process  by 
greater  frequency  of  repetition ;  and  it  facilitates  the  improve^ 
ment  of  tools  by  addressing  the  thoughts  of  each  workman  exclu<» 
3ively  to  the  one  process  before  him.  Such  are  the  advantages 
which  have  been  assigned  by  Adam  Smith  and  others  to  the  Dh 
vision  of  Labour;  and  to  these  Mr.  Babbage  has  added  anodier, 
which,  like  all  Truth  when  once  enunciated,  carries  with  it  so 
forcible  conviction  as  to  excite  surprise  that  it  has  been  so  loo| 
hitherto  overlooked. 

''  That  the  master  manufacturer,  by  dividing  the  work  to  be  executed 
iota  different  processes,  each  requiring  different  degrees  of  skill  and  of 
force,  can  purchase  exactly  that  precise  quantity  which  is  necessary  for 
each  procesai}*  whereas,  if  the  whole  work  were  executed  by  one 
workman,  it  is  evident  that  that  workman  must  possess  sufficient  skill  to^ 

Crform  tbe  most  difficult,  and  sufficient  strength  to  execute  the  mos^ 
}prious,  of  the  operations  into  which  the  art  is  divided  J'-^part  xxxi». 
pp.  36, 37. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Babbage  from  the  art  of 
piD-makmg,  which  he  selects,  not  because  he  thinks  it  is  quite 
^he  best  for  his  purpose,  but  because  it  has  been  already  em- 
ployed by  Adam  Smith,  and  therefore  is  associated  with  the  in* 
quiry.  The  statements,  however,  are  too  ample  for  extraction^ 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  by  noticing  the  result  v^bich  i^ 
deduced  from  the  following  Tabular  view  of  the  chief  processes. 

*  **  The  writer  of  Ibis  essay  derived  bis  first  knowledge  of  this  principle  from  a  pern 
flonal  examination  of  tk  variety  of  manufactories  and  workshops  devoted  to  different  pur^ 
pose*i  I  bat  he  has  since  found  that  it  has  been  dtstincti  v  stated  in  the  work  of  GiojS|^ 
XfuovQ  Pmpeito  MU  Sciente  Ecmwmkhet  6  torn.  4to,  Milano,  1815^  torn.  i.  capo  iv. 
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Kame  of  tb«  proecM, 


1,  Drawing  Wire..,. 

i*  Cutting  and  point- 
ing * 

3,  Twisting  the  bead- 
ing and  cutting 
•4.  Rivetting  the  heads 

5.  Whitening. 

6.  Papering. 


Operative. 


Man 
f'Man 

<  Woman 
(.fiirl 
J  Boy 
2  Man 

Woman 

Man 

Woman 

Woman 


Time  employ' 
edinmakiof 
one  ponod  of 
pint. 


Coet  of  mak*  \ 

log  one  poaiid 

(rfpiat. 


{ 


HOURS. 

.3656 
•3000 
.3000 
.5000 
.0400 
.0400 

4.0000 
.1071 
.1071 

«.1814 


7.6892 


PENCE. 

1.9500 

1.7750 

.«840 

.1490 

.0147 

.sios 

5.0000 
.6666 
•3335 

3.1973 


Opemtive 

usaally  . 
earni  per 
day. 


$,  d, 

3    3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

3 

1 


3 
0 
6 

n 

3 
0 
O 
6 


lg.873> 


Price  of  mak 
iagcad 
of  a  single 
pin  in  all- 
UoBtluor  a 
penny. 


St5 

319 

51 

fte 

3 

38 
901 
ISl 

60 
576 


t320 


Number  of  persons  empbyed : — Men,  4;  Woroei%  4 ;  Children,  9»    Total  10* 

'^  From  an  examioation  of  tbe  first  of  these  tables^  it  appears  that 
the  wages  earned  by  the  operatives  vary  from  A^d.  per  day  up  to  6i.» 
and  consequently  the  skill  which  is  required  for  their  respective  employ- 
meuts  will  be  measured  by  those  sums.  Now  it  is  evident  that  if  one 
person  is  required  to  make  the  whole  pound  of  pins>  he  must  have  skill 
enough  to  earn  about  5s,  Sd,  a  day  whilst  he  is  pointing  or  cutting  off 
the  heads,  and  6s,  when  he  is  whitening  the  pins ;  which  three  oper»« 
tions  together  would  occupy  little  more  than  the  seventeenth  part  of  hia 
time.  It  is  also  apparent,  that  during  more  than  one  half  of  his  time 
he  must  be  earning  only  Is,  3d.  per  day  in  putting  on  the  heads, 
although  his  skill,  if  properly  employed,  would^  m  the  same  time,  pro* 
duce  nearly  five  times  as  much. 

''  It  appears  from  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  the  art  of  pin-mak- 
ing, that  it  occupies  rather  more  than  seven  hours  and  a  half  or  time  for 
ten  diflferent  individuals  working  in  succession  on  the  saiAe  material  to 
convert  it  into  a  pdund  of  pins,  and  that  the  expense  of  their  labour, 
each  being  paid  in  the  joint  ratio  of  his  skill  and 'the  time  he  is  em- 
ployed, amounts  to  nearly  Is.  Id,  Now  if  we  were  to  employ  the  man 
who  whitens  th^  pins,  and  who  earn&Gs.  a  day,  even  supposing  that  he 
could  make  the  pound  bf  pins  in  an  equally  shorf  time,  yet  we  must  pay 
him  for  his  time  46.14  pence,  or  nearly  3«.  \0d„  The  pins  would  there^ 
fore  cost  in  making  three  times  and  three  quarters  as  much  as  they  now  do 
by  the  application  of  tlte  division  of  labour. 

■  ^*  The  higher  the  skill  required  of  the  workman  in  any  one  process  of- 
a  Manufacture,  and  the  smaller  the  time  during  which  it  is  employed^ 
so  much  the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  of  separating  that  process 
from  the  rest  and  devoting  one  person^s  attention  entirely  to  it.  Had 
we  selected  the  art  of  needle-making  as  our  illustration,  the  economy 
arising  from  the  division  of  labour  would  have  been  still  larger,  for  the 
process  of  tempering  the  needlea  requires  great  skill,  attention,  and  ex- 
^rience,  and  although  from  three  to  four  thousand  are  tempered  at 
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once,  the  workman  Is  paid  a  very  blg^  rate  of  wages.  In  another  pr6^ 
cess  of  the  same  art,  dry-pointing,  which  is  also  executed  with  gresit 
rapidity,  the  wages  earned  by  the  workman  refwh  horn  7**  to  12s*, 
I5g.,  and  even  in  some  instances,  to  20««  a  day,  whilit  other  processes  in 
tiie  same  art  are  carried  on  by  children  p^id  at  the  rate  of  6d,  per  day/' 
-r-part  xxxili.  pp*  41,  42. 

'  After  asserting  the  similar  advantages  which  mentml  labour  also 
may  derive  from  a  like  division,  and  exemplifying  them  in  the  in- 
stances adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  French  Mathematical 
Tables,  Mr.  Babbase  proceeds  to  the  following  very  clear  inci- 
dental explanation  of  an  invention  which  at  tirst  every  where  qxr 
cjited  the  most  unbounded  astonishment  and  admiration ;  and 
vjhich  indeed  is  still  received  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  the 
speculations  npdn  which  it  depends,  either  with  scepticism,  or 
with  downright  incredulity*  We  mean  his  own  semi-intellectual 
Calculating  Machine ;  the  Frankenstein,  as  it  were,  of  Mechanics. 

•  •  • 

"  As  the  performance  of  arithmetical  calculations  by  machinery  o^ay 
appear  to  our  non-mathematical  readers  to  be  rather  too  large  a  postur 
late,  and  as  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  division  tf  labour,  we 
shall  endeavour  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines  to  give  them  some  flight  per- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  performed,  and  thus  to  remove 
a  small  portion  of  the  veil  which  covers  that  apparent  mystery. 

**  That  nearly  all  tables  of  numbers  which  follow  any  laxo,  haweper  com^ 
pUcatedf  may  be  formed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  solely  by  the  proper 
arrangements  of  the  successive  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  befitting 
each  tQble,  is  a  principle  which  we  could  only  prove  in  the  general  to 
those  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  but  the  mind  will  readily  ad- 
Aiit  that  it  is  not  impossible  by  attending  to  the  following  example. 

^'  Let  us  consider  the  sul^oined  table. 

lit  nurerence.  9d  PUftrenc^. 

•  *  2 

•  *  .     .    2 


Termi  of  th*  Table. 

TaWe. 

I      .      .     . 

1 

2     .      .      . 

.      4 

3    .    .    . 

.      9 

4    .    .    . 

.    16 

6     .    .     . 

.    25 

6    ^     .     . 

.    36 

7    .     .     . 

.    49 

7 

9 

11 

13 


2 
2 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a  table  in  very  extensive  use,  which  has  been 
printed  and  reprinted  very  frequently  in  many  countries,  and  is  called  a. 
tj^bl^  of  square  numbers.  Any  number  in  the  table  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  number  which  expresses  the  distance  of  that  term  from  the 
comruenoement  of  the  table  by  itself;  thus,  25  is  the  fifth  terra  from 
the  beginning  of  the  table,  and  5  multiplied  by  iteelf,  or  by  5,  is  equal 
to  .25.  Let  us  now  subtract  each  term  of  this  table  from  the  next  Mue^ 
ceedipg,  and  place  the  results  in  another  column,  which  may  be  cfliled 
U\  difference  eolumn.    If  we  again  subtract  each  term  of  this  first 


diftrence  from  tbe  succeeding  term,  we  find  the  result  is  always  the 
number  two.  That  such  roust  glways  be  tbe  icase,  will  appear  to  any 
penen  who  take*  tbe  trouble  to  carry  on  the  table  a  few  terms  further. 
Now  when  once  this  is  admitted  as  a  known  facti  it  is  quite  clear  that» 
proTided  the  first  term  (1)  of  the  table^  the  first  term  (3)  of  the  first 
di£Pereoce^  and  the  first  term  (2)  of  the  second  or  constant  difference^ 
are  originally  given^  we  can  continue  by  simple  addition  the  table  of 
'  square  numbers  to  any  extent.  For  the  series  of  odd  numbers  may  be 
formed  by  repeatedly  adding  the  constant  difference  2  to  (3)  the  first  of 
them>  and  we  tlien  necessarily  have  the  series,  3,  5,  7,  &c.  i  and  again 
by  successively  adding  each  of  these  to  the  first  number  (1)  of  the  table 
we  produce  the  square  numbers. 

'*  Haviug  thus^  we  hope,  thrown  a  little  light  upon  the  theoretical 
part,  we  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  mechauical  execution  of  such 
ao  engine  is  not  «o  far  removed  from  ordinary  machinery  as  might  be 
conceived.  Let  the  reader  imagine  three  clocks  placed  on  a  table  side 
by  side,  and  having  a  thousand  Instead  of  twelve  hours  marked  on  the 
ftce  of  each,  and  every  time  a  string  is  puUed>  let  .them  repeat  the  hours 
to  which  their  bands  point.  Let  him  further  suppose  that  two  of  the 
clocks^  for  the  sake  of  distinction  called  A  and  B,  have  some  mechanism 
by  which  the  clock  A  advances  the  hour  hand  oiF  the  clock  B  one  hour 
'  for  each  stroke  it  makes  on  its  own  bell;  and  let  the  clock  B  by  a  simi- 
lar contrivance  advance  the  hour  band  of  the  clock  C  one  hour  for  each 
stroke  it  makes  upon  its  own  bell.  With  such  an  arrangement,  and 
having  set  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  A  to  2  o'clock^  that  of  B  to 
3  o'clock,  and  that  of  C  to  1  o* clock,  let  the  reader  imagine  the 
strings  of  the  repeating  parts  of  the  clocks  pulled  continually  in  the 
following  order  of  succession.  Full  the  string  of  Clock  C  5  pull  the  string 
of  clock  B ;  pull  the  string  of  clock  A, 


,       .  .J 
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PuU  the  string  of  C. 
Pall  the  string  of  B. 


Poll  the  string  of  A. 


Pull  the  string  of  C* 
Pull  the  string  of  B, 

Pull  the  string  of  A. 


Pull  the  string  of  C. 
Pull  the  string  of  B. 


Pulf  the  string  of  A. 


Pull  the  string  of  C. 
Pull  the  string  of  B. 


Pull  the  string  of  A. 


Pull  the  string  of  C. 
Pull  the  string  of  B. 


pull  the  string  of  A. 


Pull  the  string  of  C. 
Pull  the  string  of  B. 
Pull  the  string  of  A. 

MMH^iBi^  MnaavH^  aBMaM^M^  M^i^h^^^i^iH 


Clock  C 
If  arfci  one. 


Strikes  one. 
^Tlie  liour  hand  is  ad-  ^ 
>      vanced  three,    and  f 
i      the  clock  now  narks  & 
^     four.  ^ 


Strikes  four. 
^  The  hour  hand  is  ad- 
S      vanced  five,  and  the 
^      clock    now    marks 


June. 


1 


•.^•.••••••••••tt«**«i 


Strikes  nine. 
^  The  hour  hand  is  ad- 
1      vanced  seven 
i      the  clock  now 
^     sixteen. 


is  ad-  ^ 

>.  and  r 
marks  4 


Strikes  sixteen. ' 
The  hour  hand  is  ad- 
vanced nine,  and  the 
clock     now    marks 
twentj-five. 


Strikes  twenty-five. 
^  The  hour  hand  is  ad-  .^ 
y      vanced  eleven,  and  ^ 
\      the  clock  now  marks  4 
*"      thirtj-six. 


Strikes  thirty-six. 
^  Advances     the    hour  ^ 
I      hand  thirteen,  and  f 
^      the  clock  now  marks  i 
^     forty-nine,  ^ 


&€• 


1st  Difference^ 

Clock  B 
Jf  ark»  tkfM. 


r^»M>w*a 


Strikes  tliree. 

The  hour  hand  is  ad- 
vanced two,  and 
the  clock  now  marks 
five. 


9d  Difference. 

Cktck  A 
Jiaika  two. 


SStri 


Strikes  fire. 

The  hoar  Itand  is  ad- 
vanced two^  and 
the  clock  now  marks 
seven. 


I 


Strikes  seven. 

The  hour  hand  is  ad- 
vanced   two»    and 
the  ^lock  now  marks 
nine. 


} 


Strikes  nine. 

The  hour  hand  is  ad-  ^ 
vanced  two,  and  f 
the  clock  now  marks  i 
eleven.  ^ 


Strikes  eleven. 

^  The  hour  hand  is  ad-  ^ 
t  vanced  two,  and  r 
J  the  clock  now  marks  i 
^     thirteen.  ^ 


Strikes  thirteen. 


&C. 


Strikes  two. 


Strikes  two; 


Strikes  two. 


Strikes  two. 


Strikes  two. 


&c» 
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If  mnr  only  those  boors  struck  or  pointed  at  by  the  clock  C  be  attended 
to  and  written  dovm^  it  will  be  found  that  it  produces  the  series  of  the 
squares  of  the  natural  numbers.     Such  a  series  could  of  course  only  be 

Eroduced  completely  by  this  mechanism  so  far  as  the  three  first  figures, 
ut  this  is  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  construction,  and  was  the 
point  to  whicb  the  first  model  of  the  calculating  engine  eiitended/* — 
part  ^xxiiL  pp.  46 — 48. 

In  considering  the  **  Size  of  Factories/'  the  next  head  upoo 
which  Mr.  Babbage  enters,  he  enumerates  the  following  principle^ 
that  **  when  (from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  produce  of  each 
manufacture)  the  number  of  processes  into  which  it  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  divide  it  is  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
individuals  to  be  employed,  then  all  other  manufactures  whicb  do 
pot  employ  a  direct  multiplication  of  that  number,  will  produce 
the  article  at  a  greater  cost*"  The  influence  of  tiie  employment  of 
large  capitals  in  manufactures  next  passes  under  review;  and  it  is 
shown  plainly  that  manufactured  goods  become  cheaper  to  the 
consumer  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  because  the  ex- 
pense of  verifying  the  quality  of  the  article  purchased  decreases 
in  similar  proportion.  In  some  instances,  verification  is  most 
costly.  In  flour,  for  example,  contrary  to  a  received  principle. 
Government  has  found  it  cheaper  to  manufacture  than  to  buy; 
because  of  the  facilities  of  adulteration.  In  the  calico  trade,  also, 
while  calico  was  woven  in  the  cottages  of  the  operatives^  a  class 
of  middle-men  purdiased,  in  the  first  instance,  whose  employment 
was  to  ascertain  that  each  piece  was  perfect  and  of  full  measure. 
Fraud  might  be  practised  at  far  less  general  risque  of  exposure 
by  the  single  cottager,  than  it  can  be  by  the  great  and  opulent 
manufacturer;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  by  general  impeachment 
of  reputation,  if  discovered  in  one  act  of  dishonesty,  must  be 
almost  infinitely  disproportioned  to  his  gain,  if  he  escapes  unde- 
tected^  Character^  therefore,  in  this  case,  supplies  verification, 
and  consequently  saves  its  expense.  Of  the  truth  of  this  reason- 
ing the  following  is  an  instance  not  a  little  gratifying  to  just  and 
honourable  National  Pride.^ 

''  The  powerful  influence  of  established  character  in  producing  con« 
fidence  operated  In  a  very  marked  manner  at  the  time  or  the  exclasion 
of  British  manufacture  from  the  Continent  during  the  last  war.  One  of 
our  largest  establishments  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  extensive 
business  with  a  house  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  but  on  the  closing  of 
the  Continental  ports  against  our  manufactures,  heavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  all  those  who  contravened  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees. 
The  English  Manufacturer  continued  to  receive  orders,  with  directions 
how  to  consign  them,  and  appointments  for  the  time  and  mode  of  pay- . 
ment,  in  letters,  the  hand-writing  of  which  was-  known  to  him,  but 
which  were  never  signedi  except  by  the  Christian  name  of  one  of  the 
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firm,  md  even  ia  tome  iostanots  tbey  were  whhoal  any  aignalare  atJilL 
Tbeta  orders  were  executed,  and  in  no  instance  was  tbeie  the  least  inv^ 
gnlarity  in  tbe  payments/'^^part  xxxiii.  p.  54. 

Amid  all  his  correct  reasoning  and  sobriety  of  views,  we  rejoice 
to  find  in  Mr.  Babbage  manifest  traces  of  that  delightful  eathur 
siasm  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  which  ever  ieind  anon  is  sure  to  dia- 

{lay  itself  in  those  who  belong  to  the  highest  class  of  intellects'. 
n  bis  aspirations  after  the  possible,  he  soars  occasionally  almost 
as  high  a9  Bishop  Wilkins. 

''  Tbe  conveyance  of  letters  is  another  instance  in  which  the  import- 
ance of  saving  time  would  allow  of  great  expense  in  any  new  machinery 
for  its  accomplishment.  There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  speed  of  horses 
which  even  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  breed,  aided  by  an  increased 
perfection  in  oar  public  roads,  can  never  surpass  5  and  from  which 
perhaps  we  are  at  present  not  very  remote.  When  we  reflect  upon  the 
great  expense  of  time  and  money  which  the  last  refinements  of  a  theory 
or  an.  art  usually  require,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  tbe  period  has 
arrived  in  which  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  such  purposes  ought 
to  be  tried. 

"  Tlje  post  bag  despatched  every  evening  by  the  mail  to  one  of  our 
largest  cities,  Bristol,  usually  weighs  less  than  a  hundred  pounds.  Now 
the  first  reflection  which  naturally  presents  itself  is,  that  in  order  to 
transport  these  letters  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  coach  and  appara- 
tus weighing  above  thirty  hundred  weight  is  put  in  motion,  and  also 
conveyed  over  the  same  space.* 

'*  It  is  obvious  that  amongst  the  conditions  of  machinery  for  aceom- 
plisbiog  such  an  object,  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  weight  of 
matter  to  be  conveyed  with  the  letters  -,  it  would  also  be  desirable  to 
reduce  the  velocity  of  tbe  animal  power  employed,  because  the  faster  a 
horse  is  driven,  the  less  weight  he  c^n  draw.  Amongst  the  variety  of 
contrivances  which  might  be  imagined,  we  will  ipention  one  whicfa^ 
although  by  no  means  free  from  objections,  fulfils  some  of  the  prescribed 
conditions,  and  is  not  a  purely  theoretical  speculation,  since  we  have 
seen,  on  an  extremely  limited  scale,  some  few  experiments  upon  it. 

'*  Let  us  imagine  a  series  of  high  pillars  erected  at  frequent  intervals; 
perhaps  every  hundred  feet,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line  be*? 
t ween  the  two  post  towns.  An  iron  or  steel  wire  of  some  thickness  most 
be  stretched  over  proper  supports  fixed  pn  eacb  of  tbe^a  pillars,  and 
terminating  at  the  end  of  every  three  or  five  miles,  as  pi^y  be  found  ex- 
pedient, in  a  very  strong  support,  by  which  it  may  be  stretched*  At 
these  points  a  man  ought  to  reside  in  a  small  station-house,  A  nptrrow 
cylindrical  tin  case  to  contain  the  letters  might  be  suspended  by  two 
wheels  rolling  upon  this  wire  i  these  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable 
them  to  pass  unimpeded  by  the  fixed  supports  of  the  wire.    Ap  endless 

*  It  is  true  that  the  transport  of  letters  is  not  the  only  object  which  this  Upparato^ 
answers,  but  the  transport  of  passengers,  which  is  a  secondary  object,  does  in  fact  put 
8  limit  to  the  velocity  of  that  of  letters,  which  is  the  primary  one. 
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wire  of  QUch  jimaUer  fite  mntl  pats  over  two  drums,  one  at  eadi 
end.  This  wire  should  be  supported  on  rolleit,  fixed  tg  the  topporU  of 
the j;reat  wire,  $nti  nt  a  short  diBtaoce  below  it.  With  this  arrangement 
Ibere  would  be  the  two  branches  of  the  amaller  wire  always  accom- 
panying the  larger  one,  and  the  attendant  at  either  station  mi^ht,  by 
turning  the  druni)  cause  these  two  branches  of  the  small  wire  to  move 
with  ^reat  Velocity  in  opposite  directions.  In  order 'to  convey  the  cylin- 
der which  contains  the  letters,  !t  would  only  be  necesssary  to  attach  it 
by  a  string  6r  by  a  catch  to  either  of  the  branches  of  the  endless  wire. 
Thus  k  would  be  conveyed  speedily  to  the  next  station^  where  it  would 
be  removed  by  the  attendant  tp  Che  oommencement  of  the  next  wire, 
and  Asiu  trantmitted  on.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  de« 
laili  wbieh  this  or  some  similar  plan  would  require.  It  is  sufficient  to 
^i^rve  ttiat  it  is  attended  with  its  difficulties^  but  t\iat  when  they  are 
overcome,  it  will  present  many  advantages  besides  velocity.  For  if  an 
attendant  reside  at  each  station^  the  additional  expense  of  having  two  or 
thiwe  dcUiQKlos  joif  letters  every  day,  and  even  of  sending  expresses  at 
any  DU>menfc«  will  be  comparatively  trifling,  and  it  is  not  impossible  thai 
tbe  stretched. wire  may  itself  be  available  for  a  species  of  telegraphie 
eommunicilion  yet  more  rapid. 

y  We  shall,  mention  one  other  instance  in  which  the  object  to  be  ob« 
iMoed  is  so  important,  that  although  it  might  be  rarely  wanted,  yet 
macbinery  for  that  purpose  would  justify  considerable  expense.  A  vessel 
to  eontain  men«  and  to  be  navigated  at  some  distance  below  the  surface 
of  the  seai  would  in  many  circumstances  be  almost  invaluable.  Such  a 
vessel  evidently  could  not  be  propelled  by  any  engine  requiring  the  aid 
of  fire.  If,  however,  by  condensing  air  into  a  liquid,  and  carrying  it 
in  that  state,  a  propelling  power  could  be  procured  sufficient  for  moving 
the  vessel  through  a  considerable  space,  the  expense  would  scarcely 
render  its  occasional  employment  impossible." — part  xxxiii.  58,  59. 

The  section  on  Combinations  amongst  Masters  or  Workmen 
is  enjiQi^Qtly  useful  and  practical ;  and  both  parties  may  derive 
advantage  frpm  the  lesson  whiqh  is  there  read  to  (hem,  that  such 
evil  alliances  are  seldom  less  injurious  to  themselves,  than  they 
are  to  the  Public.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Public  has  derived 
baaefit  at  Uio  cost  of  the  combiners.  Certain  useful  inventions  in 
gunnsiaking,  by  which  prices  have  been  reduced,  have  arisen  out 
df  the  occasional  necessity  of  manufacturers  in  consequence  of  a 
strike.  The  general  disadvantage  may  be  estimated  from  a  single 
fact.  The  proprietors  of  one  establishment  in  the  icon-trade 
find  it  expedient  alwaj3  to  keep  in  hand  a  supply  of  coal  suffi- 
cient for  six  months'  consumption,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
hazard  of  a  combination  among  the  pitmen.  The  dead  capital 
invested  in  this  particular  instance  is  «£  10,000,  and  the  interest  of 
that  sum  must  accordingly  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  manufac- 
tare.    The  workmen,  in  this  case  also^  are  injured  no  less  .than 
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than  the  Public ;  for  their  loss  is  always  proportioned  to  the  in- 
creased limit  of  demand. 

^  The  sections  on  ''  the  effect  of  Taxes  and  of  Legal  Restcic-* 
lions  upon  Manufactures/'  and  on  "  the  Exportation  of  Ma-^ 
chinerj/'  are  replete  with  sound  and  original  thinking;  and  seem 
well  adapted  to  correct  the  narrow,  petty,  and  illiberal  maxims 
which  seek  to  convert  that  knowledge,  which  is  ever  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual  as  it  becomes  more  universal,  which  con** 
tributes  to  the  happiness  of  separate  Nations  in  proportion  as  it 
gladdens  the  whole  World,  into  a  jealous,  pitiful,  and  exclusive 
monopoly*  In  his  concluding  paragriaphs,  Mr.  Babbage  evinces 
that  Eloquence  is  as  much  at  his  command  as  Logic ;  that  he  is 
no  less  master  of  rich  and  glowing  language,  than  he  has  showft 
himself  to  be  of  convincing  argument* 

"  Tlie  productions  of  nature,  varied  and  numerous  as  they  are,  may 
each,  in  some  future  day,  become  the  basis  of  extensive  manufactures, 
and  give  life,  employment,  and  wealth  to  millions  of  Human  beings.  But 
the  crude  treasures  perpetually  exposed  before  our  eyes  conjtain  within 
them  other  and  more  valuable  principles.  All  these,  in  their  innumerable 
combinations^  which  ages  of  labour  and  research  can  never  exhaust,  tn«f 
be  destined  to  furnish,  in  perpetual  succession,  the  sources  of  our  wealth 
and  of  our  happiness.  Science  and  knowledge  are  subject,  in  their  ex« 
tension  and  increase,  to  laws  quite  opposite  to  those  which  regulate  the 
material  world }  unlike  the  laws  of  molecular  attraction,  which  cease  at 
sensible  distances,  or  that  of  gravity,  which  decreases  rapidly  with  the 
increasing  distance  from  the  point  of  its  origin,  the  further  we  advance 
from  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  the  larger  it  becomes,  and  the  greater 
power  it  bestows  upon  its  cultivators  to  add  i^w  fields  to  its  dominions. 
Yet  does  this  continually  and  rapidly  incr^fising  power,  instead  of  giving 
us  any  reason  to  anticipate  the  exhaustion  of  so  fertile  a  field,  place  us 
at  each  advance  on  some  higher  eminence,  from  which  the  mind  contem-^ 
plates  the  past,  and  feels  irresistibly  convinced  that  the  whole  already 
gained  bears  a  constantly  diminishing  ratio  to  the  still  more  rapidly  ex* 
panding  horizon  of  our  knowledge.  But  if  the  knowledge  of  the  che« 
mical  and  physical  propeities  of  the  bodies  which  surround  us,  as  weU 
as  that  of  the  less  tangible  elements,  light,  electricity,  and  heat,  whick 
mysteriously  modify  or  change  their  combinations^^  all  concur  to  con*^ 
vince  us  of  the  same  fact  5  we  must  remember  that  another  and  a  higher 
science,  itself  still  more  boundless,  is  also  advancing  with  a  giant's  stride,^ 
and  having  grasped  the  mightier  masses  of  the  universe,  and  reduced 
their  wanderings  to-  laws,  has  given  to  us  in  its  own  condensed  Ian* 
guage,  expressions  which  are  to  the  past  as  history,  to  the  future  as  pro* 
phecy.  It  is  the  same  science  which  is  now  preparing  its  fetters  for  the 
minutest  atoms  which  nature  has  created :  already  it  has  nearly  chained 
the  ethereal  fluid,  and  bound  in  one  harmonious  system  all  the  intricate 
^nd  splendid  phenomena  of  light.    It  is  the  science  of  calculationi  which. 
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becomes  coDtinually  more  necessary  at  each  step  of  our  progress^  and 
yvhkh  must  ultimately  govern  the  whole  of  the  applicatiops  of  .science 
io  the  arts  of  life* 

*'  3iit  perhaps  a  doubt  mav  arise  ia  the  mind  whikt  contemplating 
the  continually  increasing  fiem  of  bnman  knowledge,  that  the  weak  arm 
of  man  may  want  the  physical  force  requisite  to  render  that  knowledge 
available*  The  experience  of  the  past  has  stamped  with  the  indexible 
character  of  truth  the  maxim  that  *'  Knowledge  is  rower,'* .  It  not  merely 
l^ives  to  its  votaries  control  over  the  mental  faculties  of  their  species,  but 
it  is  the  generator  of  physical  force.  The  discovery  of  the  expansive 
power  of  steam,  its  condensation,  and  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  has 
already  added  to  the  population  of  this  small  island  millions  of  hands. 
But  the  source  of  this  power  is  not  without  limit,  and  the  coal-mines  of 
the  world  may  ultimately  be  exhausted.  Without  advening  to  the 
theory  that  new  formations  of  that  mineral  are  now  depositing  undet 
the  sea,  at  the  estuaries  of  some  of  our  larger  rivers ;  without  anticipate 
ing  the  application  of  other  fluids  requiring  a  less  supply  of  caloric  thaa 
water ; — we  may  remark  that  the  sea  itself  offers  a  perennial  source  of 
power  hitherto  almost  unapplied.  The  tides,  twice  in  each  day,  raise  a 
vast  mass  of  water,  which  might  be  made  available  for  driving  machinery « 
But  supposing  heat  still  to  remain  necessary  when  the  exhausted  state  of 
our  coal-fields  renders  it  expensive.  liOng  before  that  period  arrives^ 
other  methods  will  probably  have  been  invented  for  producing  it.  In 
some  districts  there  are  springs  of  hot  water,  which  have  flowed  for  cen- 
turies unchanged  in  temperature.  In  many  parts  of  the  island  of  Ischia, 
by  deepening  the  sources  of  the  hot  springs  but  a  few  feet,  the  water 
hoik,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  by  boring  a  short  distance,, 
steam  of  high  pressure  would  issue  from  the  orifice ;  here  then  is  a  natu* 
ral  source  of  heat,  one  which  is  extensively  spread  over  the  globe,  since 
it  occurs  near  all  active  volcanoes.  Whether  the  abstraction  of  heat  on. 
a  large  scale  might  not  have  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the  frequency  or 
the  intensity  of  their  eruptions,  and  whether  such  countries  may  not 
ultimately  be  destined  to  become  the  great  centres  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  world,  must  be  decided  by  time  and  circumstances." — part  xxxiii. 
pp.  81,  82. 

This  admirable  Essay  is  terminated  by  a  *^  skeleton'^  of  ques- 
tioQs  which  every  visitor  of  a  maDufactory  who  seeks  accurate 
ac<|uaintance  with  its  processes  will  do  well  to  employ  \  but  with 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  would  be  unjust  if  we  were  here  to 
provide  him.  He  must  obtain  it  at  the  fountain  head,  from 
which,,  i(  he  be  wise,  he  will  not  be  content  with  a  shallow 
draught, 
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with  itself  an^  with  humqn  Reason.  By  Philip' Ni^hdlid  Sbut^ 
tie  worth,  D.0.,  Warden  of  New  Cbllege,  Oifdrd,  Attd  Risctqr 
of  Foxley,  Wilte.    Londoii.    Rivingtons.   pp.S69» 

It  19  idle  to  deny  that  ft  Iftrge  portion  of  the  Chriitisn  world  have 
taken,  and  continue  to  take  their  religion  upon  trtist.  Y^t  ifi  It 
certain,  neverthelessi  that  the  number  of  in<|Uirei'S  has  increai^jed^ 
and  is  increasing ;  and  tHat  th&  conductors  of  the  Theologrcat 
Library  have  acted  wisely  ip.  inaking  an  early  prpyisioo  for  the 
wants  of  this  interesting  class.    ..  .,    . 

Having  frequently  stated  our  opinions  reBpeeUng  the  ris^  and 
progress  of  infidelity,:  we  shall. coDlent  ourselves  for  the  prasaol 
with  a  very  brief  dlusion  to  them*  Before  tiw  Rrf^rimtieili 
there  was  no  systematic  study  of  the  evidi^ces  of  CbristMiihjF^ 
and  therefore  when  all  began  to  thitik,  many  began^  tx^  dottbts 
Men  of  superior  education,  men  of  learning,  men  of  scienee,  had 
to  work  the  problem  for  themselves,  and  the  consequence  wa^ 
that  many  of  them  failed  to  solve  it.  Sceptfci^m  became  the 
fashion  both  on  the  continent  and  at  home*  At  length  the  tide 
turned,  and  the  able  writers  who  had  stemmed  it  manfully  even 
^t  the  strongest  floods  were  enablf  d  to  guide  the  public  senj^QEieiit 
into  a  safe  anchorage.  But  although  this  great  wQrk  was  accam"^ 
plished^  a  succession  of  minor  ebbs,  and  flows.enstted^  4ndt  t^ref 
has  been  a  strongs  if  not  a  violent  current,  constantly  setting  iir 
the  direction  of  doubt.  To  meet  and  counteract  the  effects  irf 
such  a  circumstance  two  things  were  evideiitly  tteCessJiryi  First, 
a  perspicuous  exposition  of  tjie  direct  evidences  of  revelation; 
and  secondly,  the  study  and  consideration  of  those  evidences  by 
the  people  at  large.  And  these  hav^  been  iiia  great  degree 
effected.  "But  it  speedily  became  apparent  that  these  were  not, 
enough^  since  after  the  mind  had.becom.e  famijiarized  from  early 
youth  with  the  positive  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  was  able  Uy 
give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  it  entertained,  the  adversary  con*- 
trived  to  perplex  the  question  by  doubts^  and  difficulties,  md 
suggestions,  and  that  armoury  of  subtle  and  most  destructive  im*- 
plements,  ffotn  which  ouf  faith  is  yet  rfssailed.  - 

The  actual  state  of  opinion,  therefbre,  respecting  reteAled  reli- 
gion, among  the  respectable  portion  of  society,  appears  to  us  fo 
be  this;  few  persons  are  to  be  seen  who  venture  directly  to  impugn 
the  evidences  of  Christianity :  few  books  are  written  avowedly  or 
expressly  against  them.  But  infidelity  is  nevertheless  busily  at 
work;  and  by  withdrawing  attention  from  the  proofs  that  haver 
been  adduced,  and  directing  it  to  some  of  the  matters  whicli^bave 
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been  proved,  endeatours  to  undermioe  rather  thaa  overthrow  thm 
Gospel.  This  is  no  new  attempt,  but  it  is  pursued  in  a  difle- 
rent  quarter  from  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  tried  without  sue- 
eess.  When  these  insidious  attacks  were  directed  aeainst  the 
laith  of  the  learned  and  the  philosophical,  learned  and  philosophi- 
cal treatises,  the  treatises  of  Clarke,  and  Butler,  and  Douglas^  and 
ftiany  others,  became  powerful  weapons  of  defence ;  and  men  who 
had  ability  and  leisure  for  profound  study,  were  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sceptic.  But  the  immediate  seat  of  the  disease  is 
less  deep  and  more  extensive*  It  is  not  against  any  particular 
attack  that  the  Christian  citadel  requires  defence.  The  arms  of 
the  leartied  are  wielded  in  its  behalf  much  more  frequently  than 
against  it  What  we  require  is  protection  for  the  great  mass  of 
educated  persons  against  the  arrow  that  is  shot  at  a  venture,  and 
reaches  them  either  in  mixed  society,  or  in  writings  not  directly 
df  ait  irrefigioiis  tendency,  or  in  the  surmisings  and  perplexities  of 
(h^it  own  thoughts. 

This  desideratum  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Shuttlewortb.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  his  book  is  very  easy  or  very  attractive :  nor 
was  this  to  be  expected  from  the  title  of  the  work.  The  reader 
must  have  a  desire  to  learn  before  he  will  be  disposed  to  take  it 
up,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  think  as  well  as  read  before  he 
ean  take  it  up  with  profit*  But  let  these  important  preliminaries 
be  settled,  and  we  are  confident  that  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Shuttle- 
t^oirth*3  volume  will  afford  permanent  benefit  and  gratification. 
We  nmst  content  ourselves  with  extracting  a  few  passages,  which 
wilt  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his  manner.  The  first  refers 
to  a  point  which  has  been  discussed  again  and  again,  but  never 
perhaps  more  satisfactorily  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

**  But  let  lis  examitte  this  charge,  which,  by  some  persons,  is  thought 
so  seriously  to  shake  the  authority  of  revelation,  more  in  detail.  The 
believer  in  Christianity  maintains  that  it  was  absolntely  necessary,  for 
the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  that  the  la^t  remnant  of  the  only  true 
nellgioit  upon  earth  should  \S€  kept  from  total  extinction,  either  by  the 
apentftionof  one  c&nfiiiued  Mii^ble,  or  bjr  the  co-operation  of  secondary 
oautes,' during  that  diirk  and  protracted  period  which  was  desthied  to 
ifilervene  between  the  first  Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  and 
the  eventaal  promulgation  of  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel.  The  preven- 
tion of  the  contagion  of  idolatry  by  the  extinction  of  the  idolaters,  he 
contends,  was  the  only  really  efficacious  means  for  attaining  this  end, 
and  thus  demonstrates,  in^he  first  place,  the  expediency  of  the  measures 
recorded  to  have  been  adopted.  That  those  measures  were  consistent 
With  the  rules  bf  morality^  and  with  the  Divine  justice,  he  proves,  in  the 
nesBt  pla^,  by  referring  to  the  numerous  acts  of  infanticide,  the  human 
saeridGe^,  and  other  fearful  abominations,  acknowledged  to  have  been 
prafi^std*  by  ^t  denounced  ))eople;  and  lastly^  that  the  measure  now 
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under  discnsskm  was  nol  a  deviation  from  the  usual  coarse  of  tlie  goTem-* 
ment  of  Providence^  be  shows,  by  referring  -to  the  extensive  inflictions 
which,  on  other  occasions,  and  even  within  oar  own  times,  have  beeit 
allowed  to  hefnl  various  portions  of  the  baman  race«  Unl^s  the  Deist 
can  point  out  a  substantial  distinction  between  the  admissions  contained 
in  bb  own  mode  of  belief,  and  these  assumptions  from  Scripture,  hi^ 
argument  obviously  proves  nothing.  But,  neither  is  the  whde  of  his 
objections,  nor  the  whole  of  our  vindication  of  this  portion  of  revelation^ 
comprehended  in  the  preceding  remarks.  He  argues,  that  the  making 
any  set  of  human  beings  delegated  commissioners  for  the  execution  of 
Divine  judgments,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  speculative  points  of  theo* 
logy,  is,  in  itself,  such  a  handle  afforded  to  religious  persecution,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  so  dangerous  a  doctrine  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
hallowed  source  of  inspiration.  To  this  we  answer,  that  the.  precedent 
here  supposed  could  be  in  point  only  upon  the  recurrence  oi  exactly 
similar  circumstances,  and  in  the  case  of  a  special  Divine  warrant;  but 
the  former  of  these  suppositions  implies  an  impossibility,  the  latter  an 
extreme  improbability.  On  slighter  grounds  than  these,  no  real  Chris- 
tian would,  any  more  than  the  philosophical  Theist,  advocate  the  right 
of  extirpating  by  the  sword  erroneous  aoctrines  of  religpon.  But  it  will 
be  said  that  the  parties  deputed  on  this  occasion,  as  the  ministers  of 
vengeance,  were  themselves  nearly  equally  culpable  with  the  very  idola* 
ters  (and  even  in  the  self-same  acts  of  irreligion)  for  whose  punishment 
they  were  sent.  Admitting  thb  assertion  to  be  correct,  which,  however, 
remains  to  be  proved,  still,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  it  would  show  that,  as 
all  human  beings  are  liable  to  error,  therefore  no  human  beings  are 
capable,  in  strict  justice,  of  receiving  a  commission  for  inflicting  any 
penal  retribution  upon  others.  Here,  again,  we  appeal  to  those  princi-^ 
pies  of  common  usage  and  obvious  expediency,  admitted  equally  by  both 
parties.  Can  the  objector,  in  this  case,  recal  to  his  recollection  no  in- 
stances perfectly  accordant  with  the  soundest  reason  and  policy,  of  civil 
or  military,  discipline,  where  one  peccant  individual  is  made^  for  the  sake. 
ok'  the  example  which  it  affords  to  himself,  the  instrument  of  puoishm^t 
upon  his  more  culpable  confederates?  It  has  been  uniformly  asserted 
through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  arguments,  and  we  see  no  reason 
for  being  ashamed  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  mode  of  Divine  government, 
with  reference  to  mankiod,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  is  ever  found 
to  be  in  strict  conformity  and  adaptation  to  the  machinery  of  human 
passions.  In  other  words,  that  God*s  dealings  with  mankind  are,  fitted = 
for  mankind.  The  mere  punishment  of  the  Canaanitish  idolaters,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  the  sole  nor  the  main  object  of  the  awful 
executions  now  alluded  to. .  Other  nations,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  have,  we  know,  grievously  sinned  as  they  had  done,  and  yet  have 
been  allowed  to  await  the  ordinary  and  procrastinated  course  of  the 
Divine  judgments.  The  real  end  aimed  at  on  that  occasion  was,  na 
doubt,,  the  warning  and  example  afforded  by  these  means  to  the  wavering 
Israelites  themselves.  And  most  fearful  and  appalling  must  that  exam- 
ple have  proved  to  their  own  chiding  consciences.  Whether  the  lessoi^ 
thus  practically  taught  them,  respecting  the  grievous  crime  of  idolatryi 
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was'oiore  severe  tban  the  actual  circuitistances  fequired,  is  best  shown 
by  codsidering  to  ^bat  degree,  after  all^  they  did  really  escape  the  con- 
tagion of  inreUgiou,  communicated  by  their  neigblMMirs.  Now  we  know 
that  the  apostacy  of  even  these  chosen  delegates  of  Divine  retribution 
was,'  at  several  periods  of  their  history,  all  but  complete.  As,  during 
their  wanderings  in  the  Desert,  they  looked  back,  with  regret  and  long- 
ing, to  the  coarse  servile  fare  of  Egypt,  so,  during  a  large  portion  of 
their  residence  in  the  promised  land,  they  envied  and  imitated  the  gross 
worship  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  were  retained  within  the 
limits  of  something  resembling  the  pure  religion  taught  from  Mount 
Sinai,  only  by  an  external  circumvallation  of  rites,  and  isolating  usages, 
too  well  contrived  for  even  their  wayward  obstinacy  to  break  through. 
In  the  latter  period  of  their  history,  immediately  preceding  the  Chaldean 
<:aptivity,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  principle  of  irreligion  prevailed, 
that  if  a  remnant  of  true  believers  still  existed,  it  was  a  remnant  in  the 
strictest  application  of  the  term;  men  chased  from  society,  and  herding 
in  woods  and  rocks,  from  the  persecution  of  their  apostate  sovereigns. 
Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  surrounding  darkness  never  completely  closed 
aver  that  remarkable  country  ^  to  the  total  extinction  of  the  light  from  hea- 
ven»  The  machinery  employed  by  Providence  for  the  furtherance  of  its 
purpose  txactly  performed  the  work  required,  and  no  more.  Had  one 
degree  less  of  severity  been  adopted,  had  the  Mosaic  ritual  been  rendered 
less  exclusive,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality  less  earnestly  forced  upon 
them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  principle  of  evil  would  have 
finally  prevailed  over  them,  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  at  his  coming, 
would  have  had  to  preach  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  to  a  people 
unimbued  with  the  first  notions  of  sound  theism.  '  When  ye  offer  yonr 
gifts,  when  ye  make  your  sons  to  pass  through  the  fire,  ye  pollute  your* 
selves  with  all  your  idols,  even  unto  this  day.  And  shall  i  be  inquired 
of  by  you,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  not 
be  enquired  of  by  you.  And  that  which  cometh  into  your  mind  shall  not 
he  at  all,  that  ye  say,  We  will  be  tts  the  heathen,  as  the  families  of  the 
countries,  to  serve  wood  and  stone.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely 
with  a  mighty  hand,  and  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out, 
will  I  rule  over  you,*  Before,  then,  we  charge  the  denunciations  of  the 
Mosaic  code  against  acts  of  idolatry,  as  sanguinary  and  unjustifiable,  or 
its  ceremohial  institutions,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  as 
Texatious  and  trifling,  let  it  at  least  be  shown,  that  a  slighter  effort,  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator,  would  have  attained  the  required  object.  If 
this  cannot,  as  assuredly  it  cannot,  be  proved,  then  the  only  conclusion 
to  which  we  can  arrive,  from  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case  is,  that 
after  all,  the  means  adopted  were  only  just  adequate  to  the  emergency, 
and  that  what  has  been  set  up  as  an  accusation  against  the  truth  of 
revelation  on  this  occasion  is,  in  reality,  an  additional  argument  of  the 
wisdom  in  which  its  various  integral  parts  have  been  arranged."—* 
pp.100— 105. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  a  very  important  argument. 

"  Without,  then,  carrying  this  part  of  our  argument  farther  than  the 
foregoing  obsei'vations,  and  leaving  the  detailed  examination  of  the  ac« 
NO.  xxiu. — JULY,  1832.  M 
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tfial  fulfilment  of  prophecy^  with  the  unaniwertUe  evidenee  which  it 
affords  in  confirmation  ot  the  truth  of  our  religion,  to  the  admirahle 
works  which  have  already  heen  written  on  that  subject^  it  will  ooily  ])« 
remarked  iii  this  place^  with  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  as  has  already  heen  done  with  respect  to  the  historical  hookt»  that 
every  possible  theory  which  we  can  suggest  as  the  motive  for  their  pro- 
duction^ saving  and  excepting  that  which  presupposes  the  truth  of  Chrii- 
tianity,  and  the  consequent  real  reference  of  these  writings  to  that 
coming  dispensation,  is  full  of  incongruities  and  inconsistencies.  Why> 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  a  distinct  luot 
should  have  been  giveui  that  a  descendant  from  the  fii'st  Mock  of  the 
human  lineage  should  one  day  prove  a  means  of  the  reconciliation  of 
man  with  his  Maker  |  why  a  repetition  of  the  same  promise,  but  in  still 
more  explicit  language,  should  have  been  recorded  as  having  been  made 
to  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants  ^  why  Moses,  in  giving  a 
law  to  his  people,  which  at  the  first  aspect  seemed  destined  for  perpo-^ 
tuity,  and  which  was  made  imperative  upon  iba  whole  lineaga  of  Israel^ 
under  the  most  fearful  sanctions^  should  have  distinctly,  thoqgh  incident- 
ally, asserted  that  it  was  eventually  to  be  cancelled  by  on^  vested  with 
still  higher  authority  3  why,  as  time  proceeded,  subsequent  presumed 
inspired  writers  should  agree  in  depreciating  that  very  law,  the  Divine 
authority  of  which  they  confidently  asserted,  and  finally,  should  almost 
explicitly,  and  without  disguise  or  figure,  announce  the  approach  of  a 
higher  legislator,  who  was  to  supersede  aU  existing  institutions,  aild 
break  down  the  partition  wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile^  why  \hme- 
books  should  have  been  received  as  inspired  documents  by  the-  very 
people  whose  sins  they  denounced,  and  whose  ruin  they  aQticipated^  aad 
why,  ^s  we  know  historicaliy  to  have  been  the  fact,  thei  expeotatiopof 
the  whole  Jewish  nation  should  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  tbe  pro« 
mised  Messiah  at  the  very  period  of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  l\u|nan 
form ;  why  all  this  chain  of  connected  circumstaoe^v  should  have  ex- 
isted, if  there  was  really  no  connecting  principle  in  the  factual  atate  of 
things  to  produce  it,  and  no  concert  or. combination  in  the  respective 
parties,  it  would  seem  perfectly  impossible  to  explain*  If  c^e  main  idea, 
not  brought  ambitiously  and  prominently  forward,  but  cpucbed  olten  in 
allegorical  albsions,  often  in  casual  cpLpressions,  and  in  language  which 
until  its  fulfilment  must  often  have  been  absolutely  inexplicable^  be 
really  traceable  from  first  to  last,  from  almost  the  fifst  page  <^  the  first 
Book  of  Moses,  down  to  tbe  conclusion  of  Malachi :  if  with  this  single 
key  to  decypber  each  respective  composition,  all  separately  become  un- 
ambiguous in  their  meaniug,  and  collectively  form  one  consistent  whole^j 
7-rand  if  without  that  key  each  part  would  be  at  once  at  variance  with 
itself,  and  irreconcileable  with  the  others,  a  tissue  of  improbable  legends* 
and  pf  unreal,  because  unnecessary,  miracles  j  and  if,  in  addition  to  UiiSy 
tbe  grand  question  of  some  religion,  or  no  religion,  be  finally  at  stake  in 
proportion  as  we  incline  to  this  side,  or  its  opposite,  we  surely  must 
admit  that  the  combination  of  probabilities  thus  arrrived  at  is  fully  stpffi- 
cient  to  command  our  assent  to  the  confessedly  astpuqdiug  ^rrapgen^^nt 
of  human  events,  which  those  documents  agree  in  recording.    .It  is  not 
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%!'  a  itaotneiit  oor  wish  to  deny  6r  conceal  wbat  every  Christian  must 
lia?e  (e\t,  the  startling  sensation  which  the  recital  of  such  preternatural 
iiccarrences  as  those  related  in  the  Scripturet  is  calculated  to  produce, 
when  considered  separately  from  the  great  transcendental  scheine  of 
which  they  form  the  preparatory  means.  But  the  cure  for  such  dotihts 
J6  to  be  found  in  considering  onr  religion  as  a  whole  ^  in  eicamining  the 
extent  and  character  of  our  spiritual  necessities ;  in  weighing  one  8eem«> 
ing  contradiction  agiiinit  its  contradictory  opposite  ^  and  in  satisfying 
4Kir  minds;  that  by  tiile  demonstrable  constitution  of  our  nature,  no  other 
alternative  Is  allowed  us  than  that  of  ehoosing  between  the  lowest  pos- 
aible  state  of  moral  degradation,  namely,  that  of  complete  irreligion,  &nd 
the  admission  of  the  necessity  of  some  specitic  Divine  arrangement,  by 
which  the  acknowledged  directs  of  the  existing  order  of  things  may  be 
met  and  rectified/'— pp.  209--212. 

There  are  two  paaaage#  in  the  coociusioif  which  we  canoot 
.fefhiin  frMi  transcribing,  and  oor  readers,  we  doiibt  iiot»  will 
ftg^ree  with  us  in  thini&ing,  that  were  there  nothing  more  coh«> 
tamed  in  Dr.  Shuttlewoiftn^s  volUifie,  these  extracts  alone  would 

entitle  him  tp  our  most  cordial  thanks. 

»••'■'  ,  '  _  •  • 

'*'  We  should  form  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  valoe  of  the  Gospel, 
were  we  to  supped  that  it  had  completed  its  work  when  it  had  smootned 
the  rongb  exterior  of  public  manner!,  and,  having  inculcated  a  certain 
ISeries 'of  moral  maxims  much  too  refined  and  unearthly  for  the  mere 
worldfy  mind  to  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  practice,  or  even  to  appreciate,  that 
It  bar  left  human  nature  as  cold  and  as  incapable  of  holy  aspirations  as 
it  found  it.  That  stupendous  dispensation  is  assuredly,'  if  true,  far,  very 
far,  too  elaborate  sin  arrangement  of  Providence  to  rest  contented  with 
this  bumble  result.  It  is  either  something  vastly  superior  to  every  pos-^ 
iSble  worldly  obfect^  or  it  is  nothing.  No  reasonable  Christian,  any 
mcare  than  anv  other  reasonable  person,  believes  gratuitously,  unneces* 
sarily,  and  froMi  a  hatdral  predisposition,  in  miracles.  He  knows,  he 
sees  as  ckarly  ai  Hume  or  atiy  other  sceptic,  that  God  never  disturbs  the 
estabfished  ord^rof  b»  own  works,  but  for  some  truly  extraoitiinary  and 
paramount  object*  If,  then,  notwithstanding  this  original  bias  to  the 
contrary,  the  overpowering  force  of  external  and  internal  evidence  obliges 
him  to  admit  that  such  preternatural  interpositions  have  really  taken 
place  $  and  if  he  finds  that  the  choice  between  assent  and  unbelief  Is 
after  all  a  choice  of  dificuHies,  and  yet  that  upon  due  and  cautious  exa* 
mlnaiion'hecanndt  but  admit  thtit  the  affirmative  side  of  the  qhestion 
is,  beyond' comparison,  tlie  toosl  probable,  still  the  very  feeling  of  amaze* 
ment  whh  which  he  condudes  bis  enquiry  leaves  him  under  an  awe-^ 
struck  impression  of  the  infinite  Importance  of  the  mysterious  truths  thus 
forced  upon  bis  conviction. 

.  *'  What,  then,  is  the  reasonable,  the  only  conclusion,  to  which  he  can 
arrive  ?  That  he  cannot,  consistently  with  any  rule  of  sound  argument, 
anv  more  than  conformably  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  unequivo- 
eai  language  of  revelation,  make  common  cause  with  the  Unitarian^  the 
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Socinian,  or  tbe  Arian.  He  feels  that  he  baa  no  aiteraattfe  bnt  that  of 
receiving  Scripture  as  a  whole,  or  of  rejecting  it  as  a  whole.  He  sees 
no  dimination  of  the  difficulty,  if,  discarding  as  human  8uper«dditi<nis 
the  larger  portion  of  the  recorded  miracles  of  Holy  Writ,  he  is  compelled 
by  the  cc^ency  of  proof  to  retain  any.  Granting- the  reality  of  one, 
whether  that  one  be  the  miracle  of  inspiration,  the  mirade  of  prophecy, 
or  the  miracle  of  the  translnntation  of  natural  objects,  he  knows  that  he 
has  conceded  the  great  question  at  issue,  and  that  henceforward  there 
remains  no  other  point  at  which  he  can  reasonably  stop  in  the  course  oi 
his  admissions,  than  the  full  boundary  line  of  Scripture  itself. 

''  But  if  he  receive  the  whole  of  what  we  ^re  taught  to  acknowledge 
as  God*s  word,  it  will,  then,  assuredly  be  to  him  as  the  most  stupendous 
and  most  excellent  of  God*s  gifts,  ft  will  strictly  be  his  '^  Emmiarael, 
God  with  us."  It  will  identify  him  in  interests  dnd  in  feeling  with  every 
thing,  however  noble  and  transcendental,  which  his  imagination  can 
conceive^  or  to  which  his  most  raptnrons  wishes  can  aspire.  It  will  open 
all  heaven  before  him,  because  be  will  know  that  the  price  of  heaven  has 
already  been  paid  on  his  account ;  and  it  will  scale  and  pui^e  his  eye- 
sight with  regard  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  earth*  It  will  in- 
culcate no  fanaticism,  no  ascetic  mortifications,  no  contemptuous  disre- 
gard or  hard-hearted  suppression  of  the  charities  of  social  and  domestic 
JHfe;  for  such  ai^e  the  false  deductions  of  a  morose  human  philosophy, 
loUowing  up  its  own  harsh  and  narrow  principles  under  the  influence  of 
superstitious  terror  and  unenlightened  reason^-  Bu(b*hewill^  notwith* 
standing,  learn  to  see  every  thing  in  its  proper  proportions^*  and  in  its 
true  colours.  He  will  think  less  of  this  w6rld>  only  because  he  will 
think  of  heaven  the  more  >  but  his  dealings  with  mankind  will  be  in  all 
fervour  of  affection,  and  cheerfulness,  and  guileless  simplicity  of  'heart. 
jHe  will  love  man,  because  the  principle  of  bis  religion  is  love,  and  be* 
cause  be  knows  that  for  the  sake  of  man  his  gracious  Redeemer  quitted 
heaven  and  became  a  sojourner  and  an  outcast  upon  earth;  and  he  will 
love  God  with  an  intensity  of  which  every  other  modification  of  religi- 
ous belief  is  incapable,  because  no  other  religion  teadies  that  our  Creator 
has  done  for  us  what  the  Gospel  assures  us  that  he  has  done.  Need  we, 
then,  ask  the  superfluous  question  whether  Ohrbtianity,  thus  considered 
and  thus  adopted,  will  make  him  wiser  and  better  ?  and  if  sucb  be  the 
certain  result  of  its  adoption,  need  we  again  ask  whether  that  system  of 
belief  is  really  from  God  ?  By  their  fraits*  ye  shall  know  them,*'  is  the 
infallible  criterion  to  which  every  Christian  believer  well  confidently  ap- 
peal in  vindication  of  the  hope  which  is  in  him :  being  fully  assured  that 
those  tenets  must  be  founded  upon  an  immoveable  basis  Of  truth,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  which  is  to  afford  the  best,  or  rather  the  only,, 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  God's  Providence,  and,  whilst  it  kills  in 
their  first  growth  every  germinating  principle  of  vice,  to  develope^a  ca- 
pability of  spiritual  holiness  in  man,  of  the  possibility  tif  which  mere 
human  reason  could  not  have  afforded  us  the  slightest  conception.''-— ^pp. 
352—356. 

*'  The  theological  disputant  should  recoHecf,^  that  the  prepossessed 
^d  carnal  mind  is  little  disposed  to  be  won  over  to  belief  oy  undua 
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Severity  of  ^objurgation,  or  dogmatism  in  argument.  The  Christian 
TevelatioDy  we  believe,  from  'the  sincerest  conviction^  to  aflbrd  by  far  the 
most  probable  exposition  of  the  anodes  of  the  Divine  government  ever 
offered  to  the  apprehension  of  man.  Believing  this,  then,  we  ought  to 
lie  both  willing  and  able  to  meet  the  adversary  upon  his  own  ground  $ 
tO'show  him  t^,  evcD  upon  his  own  principles,  the  very  points  against 
which  he  contends  supply  the  most  rational  solution  of  his  difficulties ; 
and  that,  torn  where  he  wiU,  whether  to  unassisted  reason  or  to  revela« 
lion,  he  must  either  be  contented  with  a  faith  which,  accepting  much 
upon  external  testimony,  and  arriving  at  something  more  by  legitimate 
research,  is  disposed  to  repose  its  main  confidence  upon  a  well-founded 
presumption  of  the  Divine  goodness,  or  that,  abandoning  that  ground, 
he  mmt  be  prepared  to  descend,  step  by  stepi  into  the  most  gloomy 
abyss  of  hopeless  scepticism.  False  positions  in  theological  argument, 
howeveir  conscientiously  maintained,  false  excitement  and  over-state- 
ments, unseemly  and  unhallowed  instruments  at  all  times,  tind  even  bad 
taste  and  want  of  discrimination  in  the  expression  of  oui*  feelings,  are 
not  likdy  lo  escape  without' censure  or  ridicule  in  an  acute  and  critical 
age,  8uchiist>nr»«wii4  <A  Christian  teacher,  accordingly,  who,  as  such, 
would  be  eflbotively  useful  to  the  busy  community  around  him,  must,  so 
far  as  hia  avocations  will  permit,  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  all  the 
accomplishments  of  rational  and  ornamental  knowledge.  He  must  not 
allow  to  his  opponents  the  ready  and  plausible  subterfuge,  that  his  be- 
lief is  the  result  of  his  ignorance,  or  of  the  narrowness  of  his  concep- 
tions. According  to  the  description  given  of  him  by  his  Divine  Master, 
he  must  consider  himself  as  ''  a  light  set  upon  a  hill,"  towanis  which 
ethers  w«  to  look,  and  by  which  they  are  to  direct  their  steps.  He 
must  be  ashamed  neither  of  bis  faith  nor  of  his  ignorance,  where  both 
one  and  the  other  are  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel  standard.  He  must 
not  withhold,  through  an  unworthy  timidity,  the  avowal  of  principles, 
of  the  solidity  of  which  he  is  conscientiously  convinced,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  must  he  flinch  from  admitting  that,  with  all  his  real  confidence 
and  satisfaction  in  the  correctness  of  bis  own  views,  he  is  still,  in  many 
respects^  walking  though  life  by  faith  only. .  Acting  thus,  he  may  be 
assured  that  from  the  moment  that  the  world  ceases  to  treat  him  with 
scorn,  as  a  visionary  and  an  enthusiast,  it  will  begin  to  turn  towards  him 
with  feelings  of  respect.  And  when  this  sentiment  prevails,  in  its  turn, 
no  small  vantage  ground  is  gained  for  the  furtherance  of  his  projects  of 
usefulness.  The  first  object  is  to  excite  the  sober  attention  of  mankind; 
the  second,  to  kindle  a  willingness  and  desire  to  be  better  instructed* 
The  point  of  repulsion  once  past,  the  victory  over  unbelief  is  half  se- 
cured. The  innate  principles  of  conscience  ami  morality,  and  those 
thralling  associations  resulting  from  our  connexion  with  the  things  of  the 
immaterial  world,  which  exist  in  every  human  breast,  and  require  only 
to  be  roused  in  order  to  make  themselves  perceived,  will,  with  God's 
blessing,  do  the  rest.  The  evidences  of  our  faith  are,  by  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  so  nicely  balanced,  that  they  are  never  gratuitously  obtruded 
upon  the  mind  which  turns  away  from  them,  nor  withheld  from  those 
9Nr]io]^rseve?ingly  seek  after  them.  If  scepticism  Js  a  sin  against  religioois 
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morality,  it  ii  1)ecauM  it  i>  most  frequently  n  aoaitqatnet  at  mAiatmot 
beort,  and  of  nn  indifference  to  the  pomt  snd  noblait  Bapiratiain  of  nnr 
nature.  Belief,  nccordiogly,  depends  npon  the  will  and'  npon  B'tticpet 
discipline  of  the  affection*  mnch  more  ttian  worldly  mtn  arewimn^to 
allow:  10  much  so,  that  we  may  mfaly  chaUeag*  the  wboU  bbimIi  of 
scepticism  to  produce  a*ing;le  evample  of  a  person,' who,  bxring  >««»>• 
fully  examined  oil  the  arguments  for  and  egkinst  the  aredUrility«f  raw** 
latioD,  and  with  a  sincere  anxiety  to  arrive  at  the  trsth,  hw  GOndudeA 
his  course  by  deliberately,  and  from  conicientioDi  eanrictioDi  Mkiag  liit 
part  with  the  unbeUerer. 


Aht.  IX. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  1 

bury,  Worcestershire,  on  Wednesday,  Jl 

the  day  appointed  by  his  Majeslj/Jhr  a  I 

Rev.  George  Hall.M,  A.  Vicar  of  Teii 

Sector  of  Rochfor^,  Heiefor^shJT^;  a  _    . 

,    Croughamsnd  Vaux.    London.  Simi^io  ukI  MarahaU.  i6S%t 

8vo.  pp.  32. 
A  Fast-Sermon  by  a  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  cfaims 
attenlioD  before  it  is  opened;  but  the  contents  of  Mr.  Hatfs  dis- 
course redouble  his  demands  upon  reviewers  and  the  public. 
The  first  fourteen  pages  present  us  with  a  powerful  descri{)tiou  of 
death  by  cholera,  and  an  urgent  appaal  to'  tbose  who  are  in  daor 
g^r  of  it.  The  next  portion  iuforms  us  that  the  plague,  has  beflii 
sent  upon  our  land  on  account  of  the  violont  oppositioa  that  baa 
been  made  to  the  Reform  RilllM! 

*'  Having  briefly  described  the  desolation  produced  by  being  '  Aniitteii 
with  sieknes!),'  as  spoken  of  in  tbe  text,  and  as  now  felt  in  our  nation, 
let  us  see  what  sins  the  tent  specifies  for  which  the  punishment  la  sent. 
'  For  the  rich  men  thereof  are  full  of  violence,  and  the  inbnbftanti 
thereof  have  spoken  lies,  and  their  (ongue  is  deceitful  in  their  mouth,'   : 

"  The  punishment,  we  see,  is  desolation  hysiclnesi;  and  the  sins-, 
'  violence  among  the  rich  men,'  or  chief  men,  and  '  lies  and  dfcccit 
among  the  inhabitants.'  How  strikingly  does  this  text  af  Scrlpturti 
apply  to  the  Bintish  nntlon  at  this  time !  If  we  look  to  bilr  chi«f  men^ 
what  violence  and  opposition  do  we  behold !  Whatever  measures  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  in  parlianlent  may  propose,  however  p^re,  however  disin- 
terested, however  patriotic,  we  see  them  obstinately  opposed  by  a  party, 
simply,  as  it  appears,  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  and  flot  for  tbesak&of  the 
public  good.  How  to  thwart  the  measures  of  thoSe  in  power— how  to 
throw  popular  odium  upon  them— how  to  oust  them  from  their  places, 
and  how  to  get  into  them — aeems  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  a  parly  in 
parliament.  It  is  painful  to  an  ingenuous  mind  to  see  how  the  pablic 
weal  is  made  to  give  place  to  the  selfish  feelings  or  animosities  of  party 
spirit.  If  we  look  at  the  doings  of  the  present  ministers  of  Ms  Majesty, 
•we  see  Importanl  improvement!  introdaeed  into  the  laws  of  on  -  country 
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al  IIm  sa6rtiio»of  IminenM  indifidaal  profit  and  patmnage  lo  the  ftutbor 
of  lilt  akaratiiMi*  But  wJiat  was  beneficial  to  the  coaotiy,  and  not  what 
was  ^ncfiaial'to  Mlf>  oouU  enter  the  mind  of  this^learoed  legisbtor.  Iq 
oifaeptdeparlnente  we  aee  retrenchment  and  economy  carried  io  the 
iltmoBi'  extent  through  every  hranch  of  the  itate.  By  alterations  and 
vlgilanee  in  the  expenditure  in  the  ermy  and  navy,  we  are  informed,  by 
aiHlMirity»  that  nearly  a  million  of  money  yearly  will  hereafter  be  saved 
eetlM  poblk!  And  those  national  aoeounts  that  used  to  be  wrapt  in 
n^lificaUon^  ara  now  endeaveused  to  be  made  clear  and  intelligible^ 
and  exhibit  the  appearance  of  coming  from  honest  and. honourable  men« 
who  have  nothing  to  disguise.  They  are  distinguished  for  looking  after 
business^  and  into  business — for  Integrity  and  devotedness  to  their  coun- 
try's welfare.  And  if  there  be  any  merit  in  such  qualities  as  these,  the 
present  ministers  are  entitled  to  it.  All  who  have  been  eccuSlomed  tQ 
feed  and  fatten  on  public  abuses,  of  course  strugde  for  a  continuance  ojf 
them>  and  rait  at  the  men  who  attempt  to  correct  them ;  they  dislike  for 
that  corruption  which  has  so  long  prevailed  to  be  exposed  or  annihilatedi 
and  call  it  Innovatidn,  And  sq,  indeed,  it  may  be,  but  it  is  an  innova- 
tion Tor  which  pu1)lic  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  enforce  it. 

"•  Respecting  that  important  question  called  Reform,  which  has  occa- 
sioned ,90  much  violence  and  agitation  throughout  the  realm,  it  may  be 
warrantable  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  to  advert  to  here,  which  I 
9haU  briefly  do,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  you  against  toistaken  notions 
i)h  tbe  subject.  Heretofore  658  men  were  elected  in  certain  towns  and 
bounties '  In  the  three  kingdoms,  as  representatives  of  the  respective 
beople  who  chose  them  to  serve  in  the  British  parliament.  Those  who 
nad  votes  to  elect  them  were  so  qualified  for  counties  by  being  proprie- 
tors of'  freehold  property  worth  40«.  a  year,  or  having  a  life  annuity  to 
that  amount  on  freehold  property.  In  towns  the  qualification  was  yari- 
ous-:-property,  occupation,  fi-eedom  by  birth,  purchase  or  servitude. 
Several  of  the  places  that  had  once  been  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  entitle  them  jko  elect  members  to  represent  them  in  parliament,  have  in 
the  progress  of  time  fallen  in(o  decay  and  insignificance;  while  at  the 
^ame  time,  .other,  places  whigh  have  had  no  representatives,  have  risen 
into  consequence  and  impprtance.  From  this  alteration,  which  time  and 
circumstances  have  produced,  it  has  been  thought  only  fair  and  reason- 
able th^  a  reform  should  take  place  in  the  towns  to  be  represented,  and 
in  the  qualification, o^  voters.;— ^that  the  places  which  had  fallen  fnto  in- 
significance should  be  di$franchised  ^  and  that  the  towns  which  had 
risen  into  Impoitance  and  contributed  largely  to  the  state,  should  have 
representatiives.  That  besides  those  who  were  heretofore  qualified  to 
vote,  other  qualifications  sl)ould  also  be  added,  so  that  almost  every  one 
who  paid  taxes,  or  had  anything  at  stake  in  the  pation,  should  have  a 
Vote  in  electing  a  representative.  Such  is  the  design  of  the  Reform  Bill 
which  the  present  ministers  have  introduced  and  recommended  to  par- 
liament. .  . 

"You  will  observe,  then,  that  the  Reform  Bill  only  refers  to  electing 
men*  to.  serve  in  parliament.  Instead  of  658  men  being  elected  for  cer- 
tain towns  and  counties  as  heretofore,  that  about  the  same  number  shall 
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hereafter  be  elected,  by  an  increased  number  of  voters^  and  that  insignw 
ficant  places  should  be  left  out,  and  important  towns  add(:d»  This  is  the 
purport  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which  1  have  been  led  to  speak  of  for  the 
sake  of  exposing  the  mistaken  notions  that  prevail  respecting  it  in  th& 
minds  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  been  led  to  thiqk 
that  it  would  do  them  some  direct  good,  or  that  it  would  revolutionize 
the  kingdom,  and  that  they  would  have  a  chance  to  mend  their  condition 
in  the  scramble*  But  through  all  classes  I  am  afraid  that  more  benefita 
are  expected  from  it  than  such  a  measure  as  I  have  described  can  pc^fii* 
bly  confer."— pp.  1 4—20. 

Mr.  Hall  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Church  to  the 
property  with  which  it  is  endowed,  and  to  denounce  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals. 

^'  Having  adverted  to  the '  sickness*  with  which  our  nation  is  Smitten^ 
and  '  the  violence  of  the  rich*  or  chief  men,  and  those  subjects  which  at 
this  time  call  forth  their  violence,  there  is  yet  another  branch  of  the 
text  which  demands  our  attention.  ^  The  inhabitants  thereof  have 
spoken  lies,  and  their  tongue  is  deceitful  in  their  mouth.* 

''Lies  and  deceit  are  odious  sins  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty;  and  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  numerous  examples  of  God's  punishments  for  them ; 
sometimes  with  instant  death,  and  sometimes  with  afflictions  as  correc- 
tives. In  the  text  '  sickness'  we  see  is  the  punishment  denounced  for 
them.  Now  if  we  look  at  the  public  press  in  this  country,  which  may 
be  called  the  public  voice,  I  mean  newspapers  or  periodicals,  we  are 
struck  and  pained  with  the  lies  and  misrepresentations  with  which  they 
abound.  Nothing  is  too  gross,  or  too  improbable,  for  them  to  assert. 
And  there  is  often  a  malignancy  in  their  assertions  and  insinuations  that 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  coming  from  some  revengeful  bitter  enemy, 
or  a  wanton  fiendish  depravity.  Every  public  character  that  has  any  merit 
has  to  endure  the  continual  and  infamous  attacks  of  the  Writers  of  these 
papers,  which  are  sent  and  read  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  pro- 
tection against  the  aspersions  of  these  hireling  writers  for  parties,  but  In 
obscurity  and  insignificancy*  You  may  always  judge  of  the  merit  of  any 
public  man  from  the  quantity  of  attention  and  abuse  that  is  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  corrupt  press,  who  knowing  his  merits^  his  superiority, 
and  his  influence,  tiy  to  injure  his  reputation  by  wilfully  misrepresenting 
his  deeds,  or  his  opinions  or  his  motives.  Truth,  and.bonour,  and  prin- 
ciple, those  strong  stays  with  most  men,  are  by  these  disregarded  and 
trampled  on,  and  sacrificed  to  their  odious  trade*  It  is  grievous  and  of- 
fensive to  every  candid  and  honourable  and  informed  mind  to  ivitne^ 
the  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  which  are  printed  and  propagated 
by  the  periodical  press.  Even  to.  the  most  jaundiced  partisan,  they  Can, 
I  should  think,  afford  no  pleasure.  And  if  it  be  offensive  to  man,  how 
much  more  offensive  must  it  be  to  God,  *  who  desireth  trath  in  the  in- 
ward parts,'  and  who  has  denounced  such  judgments  upon  it.  '  The 
inhabitants  thereof  have  spoken  lies,  and  their  tongue  is  deceitful  in 
their  mouth.  Therefore  also  will  I  make  thee  sick  in  smitiag  thee,  in 
making  thee  desolate  because  of  thy  sfns.^ 
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'  *^Bat  i€  IS  not  only  individuals  that  have  to  suffer  from  the  lies  and 
liherty  of  the  press,  but  the  community  also.  The  press  is  the  great  fo- 
menter  of  all  that  agitation  and  violence  that  novr  disturb  the  three 
kingdoms.  Subjects  that  are  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings,  and  work 
upon  men's  minds>  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  and  placed  before 
and  spread  among  the  people.  The  press  is  indeed  a  mighty  engine 
either  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  can  make  the  king  tremble  on  his  throne  $ 
it  can  drive  his  ministers  from  their  places,  or  it  can  keep  them  in 
office;  it  can  command  quietness  and  keep  it  among  a  people ;  or  it  can 
call  up  discord,  and  set  a  town  or  a  country  in  flames  I  It  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  a  power  too  strong  fcur  any  other  in  the  nation  to  con- 
tend with..  There  was  a  time  when  the  author  of  what  was  libellous  or 
^seditious  was  proaecuted  and  punished ;  but  that  time  appears  to  have 
passed  away,  and  the  press  now  seems  to  revel  unchecked  in  its  liberty, 
and  unawed  by  ccmsequenoes."— pp.  26— «29» 

What  will  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General  say 
to  this  ? 

One  more  remark  and  we  have  done.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Christianity  in  this  discourse*  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are 
quoted  and  appealed  to;  but  for  any  thing  that  appears  in  Mr« 
Hall's  Sermon  the  New  Testament  is  not  in  existence^  Our 
Lord  himself  is  not  once  mentioned,  and  if  be  is  hinted  at,  it  is 
only  once,  when  the  dying  sinner  is  said  to  be  about  to  resign  his 
soul  *'  into  the  hands  of  its  Creator  and  its  Jndge." — p.  IK  Wt 
presume  from  the  internal  evidence  which  the  sermon  affords  that 
the  writer  is  no  ordinary  person.  But  he  is  Vicar  of  Tenbury, 
Rector  of  Rochford,  and  Chaplain  to  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux, 
and  we  must  believe  that  he  is  a  Christian: — judging  from  the 
publication  before  us^  we  should  be  bound  to  pronounce  him  a 
Jew.^ 


» ii'i 
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Art.  X. — Christus  Crucifoxus;  or  Our  Lor^s  conduct  with  Re^ 
ference  ta  his  Crucifixiojf,  considered  as  an  Evidence  of  the 
Truth  of  his  ReKgion.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson^  M.*  A. 
Oxford,  Talboys.     1831.    pp.125. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  stated  by  the  author  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  Asi  the  argument  I  am  about  to  advance  is  drawn  altogether  from 
our  Lord's  conduct,  as  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists,  I  shall  first 
give  an  analysis,  or  abstract  of  their  account,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
point  in  question.  That  point  is;  that  He  appeai-s  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  His  ministry  to  have  acted  uniformly  with  a  reference  to 
His  final  snifering,  intentionally  pursuing  that  manner  of  life  which  was 
likely  to  lead  to  such  an  en^ ;  avoiding  every  thiog^  that  ivould  bave 
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obstructed  if;  and  finally  presenting  himself  to  Iho  danger  at  tbe  preeise 
time  when  It  was  most  critieaU  *^He  had  annonnaed  to  His  disoipks>  a 
considerable  time  before,  that  such  would  be  the  end  of  His  ministry }  at 
first  by  typical  and  metaphorical  expressiona^  afiterwards  more  and 
more  plainly :  at  first  to  His  more  immediate  and  confidemialfoUowcrai 
afterwards  to  others  also;  declaring  that.  He  should  tfaer^y  fi^fil  the 
object  of  His  mission^  and  the  prophecies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures!  by 
offering,  in  His  own  person,  an  atonement  for  the  sin  of  otberi*'  i 

*'  From  these  previous  and  distinct  intimations  of  what  He  was  about  to 
suffer,  and  from  the  constancy  with  which  Ho  purstitd  a  coune  of  life 
the  most  likely  to  lead  to  such  an  end,  it  is  argued  that  the  nemorabte 
Personage  of  whom  these  things  are  related,  muse  kaveibeen  sinoeMi 
and  that  He  is  entitled  to  all  the  credence  due  to  one>  who  TdnntarUy 
.l^nd  deliberately  adopted  a  pamful  way  of  lih,  the  end  of  whieh  j(infls» 
pressibly  painful)  He  had  all  along  foreseen  and  predicted^  yet  sub^ 
mitted  to,  for  a  peculiar  purpose ;  without  any  possible  advantage  to 
Himself,  and  incapable  of  being  influenced  (as  might  be  objected  in  the 
case  of  the  follower  of  any  teacher)  by  the  force  of  example,  or  enthu- 
siasm  derived  frofti  others. 

"  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  attend  to  the  tiumber,  tbe  force;  and  the 
tigreement  of  the  following  particulars ;  which  are  necessarily  condensed 
into  a  shape  little  attractive^  except  to  tbe  sincere  tnqoirer  after  truth. 
Tbe  supreme  importance  of  the  truth  to  which  they  refer,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  secure  his  attention  to  the  detail  which  is  unavoidable.  1  place 
the  faQts  in  the  order  of  time,  as  they  are  given  in  a  Harmony,  such  as 
tha.t  I  have  before  me :  the  accuracy  of  which  is  amply  sufficient  lor  the 
present  purpose.*' — ^pp.  11.  iii. 


^  »  i 


'  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  i»upport  of  this  position 
forms  a  series  of  detached  observations  upon  the  conduct,  the 
miracles,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord,  which  appear  to  us  to  ese- 
tablish  the  truth  for  which  he  contends.  But  the  nature  of  his 
argument  renders  it  un6t  for  compression ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  ex*- 
tract  some  passages  from  the  concluding  summary,  which  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  respecting  the 
work.  '  .  \ 


"  It  may  be  feebly  answered,  that  a  virtuous  man — h  pbitosophe 
"(a  Plato  for  instance,  or  a  Socrates) i-^may  be  supposed  Ckpablfeof*  ad- 
vancing to  entounter  death,  and  such  a  death,  with  a  long  previous  ibn- 
yiction  of  its  certainty,  and  a  determination  to  endure  it.  ¥ik  lurga-* 
ment's  sake  (and  only  for  the  sake  of  argument)  we  may-admit  this 
to  be  possible  tmthout  making  our  philosopher  an  enthusiast : — such  as 
those  who  have  often  devoted  themselves  to  voluntary  death,  from 
motives  of  superstitious  hope  or  fear.  What  then? — Be  could  not  have 
predicted  the  manner  of  his  death : — still  less  have  pedictedit  long  before 
— in  a  region  remote  from  the  scene  of  His  suffering— when  there  waS 
nioapparent  probability  of  His  suffering  any  judicial  death  at  all,  and  when, 
from  a  peculiar  comDination  of  circuhiHances,  the  death  predicted  apn 
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peiM  16  «t«id  in  ebntmdietiiHi  wiCh  tbci  aothon  of  It  predicted  dso  :•-* 
•a  Roraao  panithinent  peooe^iqg  fix>m  the  Jewish  Hierarchy.,  He  could 
not  have  foretold  the  very  place,  and  time,  nay  the  day  of  his  death;  as 
^irell  at  4he  nmniier  of  it^  its  authors  and  abettors  ^  even  if,  with  this 
dew  knowledge  anooanced  so  long  before,  he  could  have  calmly  advanced 
to  meet  it/  im  teal  by  the  life  and  death  of  a  God  the  lie  of  an  im- 
pQBtor-<»tliafui«tieisni  of  a  madoiaD*^or  the  dreams  of  a  philoBopher ! 
.  *' Anotber  reply  may  be  imagined:  *  But  what  eviaence  can  yon 
aUcge.to  'astute  ntlfaitt  thew  predictions  were  actually  delivered^  as 
Meordedln  the  Ewaogelists ?'*-^What  possible  purpose  could  be  served 
l^tbcir  fid)riciition  ?  Were^  they  inserted  that  a  nameless  individual  in 
the  mieteeiitb  century  migbt,  for  the  first  time»  make  vie  of  them  at  an 
•rgnauMBt  for  the  Imih  of  those  eteots  of  which  they  who  recorded  them 
entertained  no*  doubt  I  Butin  faet«  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
these  predictions  without  abrogating  all  credit  which  can  attach  to  any 
record  whatever.  A  few  reasons  out  of  many  may  suffice — Ist.  The 
predictions  are  multiplied. beyond  any- thing  a  I'eader,  whose  attention 
has  not  been  turned  to  the  subject  can  conceive ;  occurring  in  every 
possible  variety  df  fonn>  and  occurring  almost  equally  in  every  one  of  the 
lour  £vangelists«  2dly.  No  importance  appears  ever  to  be  attached  to 
thenabythe  historiapsr  as  likely  to  giv^  credibility  to  their  narrative ; — 
but  to  all  :appearance,  tbey  are  set  down  simply  because  they  were  so 
delivered.  '3dly.  They  al'e,  i(a-  the  most  part^  incidental,  and  in  this 
r^'spect  coincide'  perfectly  with  the  characteristic  manner  of  speech  pe« 
cultar  to  oitV'  L<^di.  4thly.  They  do  not  stand  alone,  but  are  mixed  up 
with  many -antecedent  and  succeeding  particulars;  several  of  them  of  a 
sort  the  least  lilcely  to  have  been  gratuitously,  imagined.  5thly.  They 
could  not  have  been  recorded,  as  they  have  been,  by  all  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, without  the  imputation  of  a  common  design  and  purpose,  if  not 
a  Conceited  combination  and  plan !  yet  it  very  xrequently  occurs  that 
the  pii>pheHe  words  are  omitted  by  one  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  who 
give  all  the  oircufDstences  wbioh  led  to  thelv  utterance,  or  were  conse* 
quent  upon  it^  6tbly.  These  predictions  appear  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  plan  ()f  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  speak),  which  our  Lord  systematir 
cally  pursued,  both  in  His  actions  and  His  words,  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  His  ministry  to  the  evening  before  his  death.  With  this  plan 
or  purpose,  which  His  actions  indicate,  His  prophetic  declarations  of 
)Iis  approaching  end.  are  indissolubly  bound  jip. 

"  Such  a  plan  or  ,purpose  it  has  been  my  humble  and  devout  endeavour 
ip  trace  in  some,  of  its  details.  We  have  seen  how  systematically  He 
pursued  and  gradually  unveiled  tQ  those  around  Him  His  unexampled 
desigc^}  reveaUng.it  at  .first  to  individuals, — then  to  His  immediate  and 
chosen  followers, — then  to  the  multitude  of  His  disciples .  (but  to  these 
only  by  {igprative  expressions) ;.  at  first  making  known  the  great  and  all 
important  particular  of  His  future  deatb,  the  manner  of  it,  and  the  ulti- 
jonate-  cgnse  of  it  (the  Redemption  of  mapkind).: — then  describing  its 
autbors  and  perpetrators,  and  at  last  defining  the  most  minute  particulars 
-^the  place — the  lime  and  the  dfiy.     Tbese  particulars  were  at  first  im- 
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plied  by  remote  but  always  characteristic  expressions :  then  by  others 
yet  more  plain^  but  still  figurative :  lastly  by  direct  and  literal  annonnce*- 
ments. 

''  We  find  that  His  Divine  Conduct  corresponded  perfectly  Mrith  this 
course  of  Prophecy :  we  find  Him  to  have  avoided  proclatming  Himself 
or  suffering  Himself  to  be  proclaimed  as  that  Great  Personage  whom  He 
at  last  openly  confessed  Himself  to  be^  and  with  which  confession  all  his 
words  and  actions  minutely  but  not  ostentatiously  agreed :  we  find  Him 
to  have  been  fearless  in  rebuking  all  sin^  and  in  pursuing  His  unexam** 
pled  career  as  a  Teacher ;  yet  cautiously  to  have  avoided  all  danger  of  a 
violent  death  except  that  which  He  had  so  long  predicted,  and  to  which, 
with  the  most  perfect  foreknowledge.  He  deliberately  resigned  Himself. 

*^  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  He  was  Truth  Itself;  and  that 
we  may  repose,  with  full  assurance  of  faith  on  His  words  and  His  pro-* 
mises."— pp.  117—122. 


Aht.  XI. — A  word  for  God  against  certain  Blasphemies  reported 
to  have  been  recently  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons-^A 
Sermon  preached  before  the  Right  Hori.  the  Lord  Mayor,  S^c* 
8^c.  8^c.  On  Sunday,  February,  26,  1832,  ai  the  Parish 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  London.  By  Thomas  Morti- 
mer, B«  D.  Minister  of  St.  Mark's,  Myddeltoii  Square ;  and 
Lecturer  of  St.  Leonard's^  Shoreditch*  London.  Seeley  and 
Sons,  1832.    8vo.  pp.  23« 

We  feel  great  respect  for  Mr.  Morlimer*s  zeal;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  taste?  He  appeals  to  the 
authority  of  Latimeri  in  defence  of  his  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
then  addresses  Alderman  Key  in  the  following  terms« 

*'  In  accordance  with  these  episcopal  directions,  t  would  now  preach 
the  word  of  Almighty  God  to  you,  my  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In 
doing  which  I  would  say — 

*^  Continue  to  honour  and  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day, — ^Be  it  known 
unto  you  all,  Christian  people,  here  this  day  assembled,  that  the  report^ 
circulated  some  time  ago,  of  Our  Chief  Magistrate  having  sanctioned  the 
employment  of  workmen  at  Guildhall  on  the  Sabbath-day,  previous  to  a 
civic  banquet,  was,  I  rejoice  to  say,  without  foundation.  His  Lordship 
not  only  gave  the  strictest  orders  that  no  such  thing  should  be  done  on 
the  sabbath,  but  afterwards  sent  a  messenger  to  see  if  the  orders  so 
given  were  executed ;  and,  lest  any  should  still  persist  in  violating  diat 
holy  day,  his  Lordship  followed  in  person,  shortly  after  his  own  messen- 
ger. 

'*  My  Lord  Mayor,  as  a  minister  of  God's  word  I  thus  publicly 
express  the  bonour  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  towards  you  for  thus  remem- 
l)ering  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  It  holy. 
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'^^  A  second  remark,  which  I  would  make  with  all  reverence,  and  yet 
in  all  faithfulness,  is  this : 

^^  Confess^  I  entreat  you^  my  Lord  Mayor,  confess  your  Saviour  man- 
fully before  men ;  and  do  him  all  honour,  both  in  your  own  family  and 
in  that  high  and  honourable  station  in  which  His  providence  has  placed 
you. 

^*  If  at  the  civic  feast^  or  in  the  civic  senate,  any  blasphemer  (which 
God  forbid  {  )  should  dare  to  open  his  lips  to  impugn  the  Christian 
faith,  or  to  deny  the  moral  government  of  God ;  then,  then,  I  beseech 
yonr  Lordships  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  first  Christian  city  in  the 
world,  stand  forth,  even  at  the  risk  of  opprobrium  or  insult,  to  confess 
your  Saviour's  name.  Think,  oh !  think  of  that  solemn  day  when  all 
earthly,  dignity  shall  have  vanished ;  of  that  day  when  '  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him ;'  when 
*  the  judgment  shall  be  set,  and  the  books  shall  be  opened,*  when  He 
shall  *•  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.'  For,  verily,  in  that 
day  your  Lord  and  Master  '  shall  sit  upon  his  throne,  to  confess  them 
before  his  Father  who  have  confessed  Him  before  the  world.*' — pp.  19 
— 2U 

Now  the  meaning  and  substance  of  all  this  is  good;  but  cannot 
Mr.  Mortimer  understand  that  bis  forms  of  expression  border  on 
the  ludicrous,  and  that  when  he  thunders  out  or  whispers  out 
*^  My  Lord  Mayor!'*  he  is  much  more  likely  to  make  the  scoffer 
laugh  than  the  sinner  tremble?  Again  his  denunciation  of  Mr« 
Hume's  profaneness  is  much  in  the  same  style. 

'*  And  now»  Christian  people>  let  me  plainly  and  in  all  honesty  tell 
you  what  led  roe  to  the  selection  of  such  a  subject  on  such  an  occasion 
as  the  present.  I  shall  not  shrink  from  boldly  declaring  to  you,  that  it 
was  the  daring,  disgusting,  and  horrid  language  reported  to  have  been 
used  a  short  time  since  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and  that 
by  one  of  the  membersi  for  this  county*  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in 
speaking  thus  I  may  be  considered  as  interfering  with  what  are  called 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.  But  in  God's  holy  name  I  would  ask, 
were  not  all  those  privileges  granted  to  that  honourable  House  that 
they  might,  upon  the  true  faith  of  Christian  men,  duly  serve  their  God, 
their  sovereign,  and  their  country }  I  know  of  no  privilege  to  dis- 
honour either  Gk)d's  holy  name,  his.  word,  or  his  providence.  And  I 
must  s^,  that  if  the  following  printed  report  be  correct,  and  if  it 
be  really  true  that  one  of  the  present  members  for  this  county  did 
actually  express  himself  as  here  described,  then  is  he  indeed  daring  the 
judgments  of  God,  and  calling  for  the  thunderbolts  of  Divine  indigna- 
tion. In  the  parliamentary  report  of  an  evening  paper  of  the  16th  of 
this  month  we  read  thus:  '  Mr.  H.  said,  that  he  was  as  much  opposed 
as  ever  to  the  appointment  of  a  fast-day^  He  regretted  that  Ministera 
had  beea  weak,  enough  to  agree  to  the  proposition.'  In  the  same 
evening  paper  of  February  20  we  read  :  *  Mr.  H.  replied,  that  he  would 
state  what  he  did  say ;  he  said  it  was  humbug  to  set  forth  such  words 
in  Acts  of  Parliament)  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  afflict  the  country 
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vtib  a  pestilence;:  and  Ibe  Hon:.  Baronet  ought  to  have'  added  tbese 
words, '  cant,  and  hypocrisy.' 

.  *'  If>  I  say,  tbese  two  reports^  as  given  in  .Ihe^  i]«wmq)er  Jimt  quoted^ 
be  really  correct,  and  that  the  honourable  mefflber  tor  Middleaasc  did 
thus  express  himself >  I  pronounce  and  declare  tbis  day»  before.  God  and 
this  congregation,  that  in  so  doing  he  committed  a  dreadful  offenct 
against  Ms  Miftker,  and  against  the  b^t  interests  of  his  country >  and> 
(whatever  I  may  be  called  to  siifTer  for  so  doing),  I  denounce  sudt 
sentiments  as  awful,  execrable,  and  blasphemous;  and  Ibis  I  do  aaar 
minister  of  God's  holy  word»  akid  in  the  name  of  t^Mi  Father,^  ^Oid  bf  ^ 
&m»  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoit^ 

'*, A  single  word  for  those  Sobook^.aud  I  ha^*  done.  If  you  osre  for 
Ibe  safety  of  the  stale  or  the  welfare  of  the  chun^,  I  etitraat  and  beteoch 

you,  support  liberally  the  Christiau  education  of^youih.** 

* 

'The  concluding  paragraph. acquaints  Mr»  Mbr^iHief^s  readein 
with  what  they  could  not  have  surmised  irom  any  preceding 
portion  of  his  discourse,  nanvely*  that  be  is  priieacbtBg  a  Cbartty 
Sermon — And  this  matter  evidently  must  have  been  near  his 
^eart,  since  it  is  scrupulously  reserved  for  the  postscriptt  But 
although  Mr.  Hume  deserved  the  most  indignant  rebuke  which 
language  can  convey,  is  it  probable  that  be  will  be  put  to  shame 
by  such  an  address  as  this?  *'  The  evening  paper  of  February^ 
SO,**  "  and  the  honourable  member  for  Middlesex,'''  are  phrases 
^hich  ought  not  come  in  such  close  contact  with  a  solenjn  abpeal 
to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Mr.  Mortimer  means  to  be  impressive, 
but  a  vnlgaV  familiarity  disgusts  many  more  persons  than' it 
attracts — and  we  protest  against  the  use  of  such  language  by  .the 
Ministers  of  the  Church. 


jgBSSS 


Art.  Xlh— The  Sabbath :  a  Sermon.  By  the  Rev*  WilUam 
Wood,  B.D.  Rector  of  Coulsdon,  and  Vicar  of  Fulham. 
London.    Roake  and  Varty*  1831.   12mo«  pp.  3«. 

Without  intending  to  be  paradoxical,  we  think  that  the  recent 
controversy  respecting  the  Sabbath  will  do  good*  It  has  called 
general  attention  to  the  subject — Both  parties  have  been  fiettrd'— 
and  the  victory  rests,  as  we  were  always  codfideftt  that  it  would 
rest^  with  the  supporters  of  the  old  and  generally  feceived  doc- 
drine.  And  the  discussion  has  been  aiiended  with  tbis  additional 
advantage.  Many  writers  attd  preachers  who  have  re-examined, 
the  question  aiid  ascertained  the  correctness  of  their  former  opi- 
nions, have  felt  themselves  qalled  upon  iiot  only  to  make  those 
opinions  known,  but  likewise  to  explain  and  defend  them  before 
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Ibe  puUioy  tod  urge  their  readers  tnd  bearers  to  a  more  strict 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  hallowing  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  discourse  now  before  iis  affords  a  specimen  of  the  man* 
ifter  in  which  this  task  has  been  executed: — Mr.  Wood  ad* 
dresses  himself  to  a  country  congregation,  and  liaving  stated  in  a 
very  solemn  and  powerful  manner  the  original  institution  and 
divine  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  dreadful  results  of 
disobeying  a  positive  command  of  God,  concludes  with  the  foK 
lowing  9^ppeai  tp  the  coosciencea  of  bis  parishioners* 

"  Bnt  the  great  question  foryov,  and  which  yon  sfaoald  lay  yoor  bands* 
«pon  your  hearts,  and  answer  donscnemlouily,  is  tbls^  how  taach  yam 
yourselves,  ladividuaMy,  have  contributed  to  increase  the  mass  of  the 
national  guik  in  this  -particular,  of  which  God  is  so  jealous.  As  my 
sacred  office  compels  me  to  speak  the  truth,  and  forbids  every  l^ind  ol 
ftattery  and  dissimulation  3  hs  I  cannot  otherwise  be  useful  to  any  of 
you,  or  assist  you  in  working  out  your  salvation,  but  by  bearing  witaesis 
to  theliiltb3  as  I  am,  moreover,  now  about  to  leave  you  for  a  while, 
and  therefere  wish  to  give  you  some  departing  farewell  advice  of  the 
most  momenteus  importance  1  I  say  it,  i  oonfiss,  wit^h  deep  sorrow,  and 
with  a  painful  alarm  on  ydiiP^'Aceotmt,  that,  even  in  this  otherwise  wen«* 
disposed  and  well-ordered  parish,  there  is  a  too  evident,  and  a  too  great, 
neglect  of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  true  S|Nrit  of  pastoral  aifeotion,  but  in 
the  plain,  manly,  authoritative  language  of  an  Apostle,  I  say, '  I  cannot 
praise  you  in  this.' 

'*  Alas !  alas !  what  correct  idea,  or  right  devout  feeling  of  God's 
Sabbaths,  can  they  have,  who  are  always  absent  from  God's  house,  and 
tvho;  perhaps,  pn^ane  these  sacred  days,  besides,  bv  drunkenness,  or 
gaming,  or  some  other  revelry?  None,  undoubtedly.  But  ail  our 
remonstrances  from  this  sacred  place  must,  of  necessity,  be  useless  to 
ikem;  they  need  them  most,  but  are  never  present  to  bear  them.  Of 
the  rest,  how  few  come  here  with  so  much  regularity  as  to  show  that  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  thefr  systeifi  of  life — an  established  principle  of 
conduct  never  to  be  departed  from  but  upon  the  most  urgent,  extraordi-* 
nary  occasional  And  bow  will  God  judge  of  them,  who  think  that  they 
do  sufficient  honour  to  bis  Sabbath  by  coming  once  only,  and  forget 
that  God  may  construe  their  coming  but  once  ns  a  proud  assumption  on 
their  parts,  that  they  want  Oo  more  of  his  sanctifying  grace  than  once  ' 
a  day  may  be  likely  to  bestow!  If  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  fit  them  §or  salvation,  and  thia  help  is  chieily  given  by  the  ministry 
of  the  church,  how  can  they  be  perfectly  Satisfied  with  tbeniselves>  and 
think  that  they  have  doqe  enough,  when  they  neglect,  once  a  day,  an 
opportunity  of  partaking  of  the  spirit,  which  the  church  is  the  iostru* 
inent  to  convey  ?  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  circumstai>ces  of  this  parisbi 
which  render  more  soaietimes  impossible  >  but  how  few,  how  very  few, 
perhaps  tWo  or  three  individuals,  lament  those  cireiimstances,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  additional  means  df  grace! 

'    ''  But  how  will  God*  judge  even  of  the  most  exemplary  in  any  con^ 
gregation,  who  never  forsake  his  house,  either  for  pleasure,  or  for  busi- 
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ness^  or  for  nny  of  those  plausible  reasons  by  which  men  are  too  WilliDg 
to  delude  themselves  to  their  own  ruin ;  if  they  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day»  nevertheless,  as  they  spend  their  other  days  of  the  week,  and  do  not 
remember  the  Sabbath,  to  keep  it  holy  throughout;  if  they  do  not 
devote  the  whole  of 'it  with  a  sober,  religious  awe  to  God  ^  If  they  do 
not  send  their  children  and  servants  to  church  with  the  same  punctuality 
as  they  go  themselves^  if  they  do  not  shun  all  the  resorts  of  sensuality 
and  gaiety  abroad^  or  admit  such  inmates  at  home ;  if  they  do  not  study 
the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  put  aside  all  other  books  but  such  as  may  tend 
to  build  them  up  In  faith  and  piety  3  and,  in  short,  if  they  do  not  live 
on  this  one  day,  in  conformity  with  the  sacred  nature  of  the  day,  so 
uniformly  and  so  universally,  as  to  throw  a  sanctity  around  the  lawful 
business  and  the  lawful  pleasures  of  every  other  day,  and  gradually  Uy 
make  their  whole  life  truly  Christian,  truly  divine,  and  fit,  indeed,  for 
heaven. 

"-  Now,  if  they  do  not  accomplish  all  this,  whatever  else  they  do„ 
they  fall  short  of  a  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  who  is  there, 
even  amongst  the  most  exemplary,  alas!  who  ever  thinks  of  accomplishing 
so  much }  Alas,  alas !  who  is  there  amongst  any  of  us,  who,  in  some 
way  or  other,  does  not  absolutely  break  the  Sabbath^  or  even  profane 
it  ^  And  what  wonder,  then,  that  there  should  be  so  much  loos^qess^ 
licentiousness,  and  depravity  of  manners  in  our  nation;  and  that  so 
many  evils  assail  us,  so  many  impend  over  our  heads,  and  threaten  us 
with  some  mighty  ruin  ?  Sabbath -breaking  has  led  to  the  temporal  and 
eternal  ruin  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands ;  it  cannot  but  lead  to 
the  deeper  corruption  of  all';  to  the  gradual  undermining  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  all  religious  principle  in  the  heart  of  man»  When  a  people 
cast  off  their  respect  for  God's  Sabbaths,  they  are  prepared  to  run  the 
full  career  of  irreligion,  and  of  profligacy,  and  of  all  the  atrocities  which 
scourge  and  afflict  mankind. 

*'  There  are  persons  in  this  congregation  old  enough  to  remember,  as 
I  do,  a  whole  powerful  nation,  our  nearest  neighbours,  casting  it  off,  as 
it  appeared,  with  one  consent,  and,  by  cruelties  almost  unheard  of  be-:^ 
fore,  compelling  their  spiritual  pastors  and  ministers  to  fly  into  exile  > 
neither  religion,  nor  the  semblance  of  religion,  being  tolerated  any 
longer  among  them.  And  what  was  the  issued  This  amazing  apostacy 
was  followed  immediately  by  such  deeds  of  horror,  by  such  tragical  ex* 
cesses,  as  will  never  be  blotted  out  of  the  annals  of  time.  But  the 
same  impious  means  have  been  industriously  used  to  produce  the  samq 
subversion  of  principle  here  amongst  vs  at  home;  and,  God  knows,  they 
have  but  too  well  succeeded  with  too  many ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
exult  any  longer  with  our  former  honourable  pride,  that  our  country  is 
as  renowned  for  religion,  for  piety  and  virtue,  for  good  order  and  sub* 
mission  to  authority,  and  for  the  deep  abhorrence  of  all  atrocities,  a^ 
she  is  for  freedom,  for  wealth,  for  victory,  and  for  ]X)wer. 

*'  Finally,  then,  in  bidding  you  farewell,  I  earnestly  beseech  you  all^ 
and  through  you  I  beseech  the  rest  who  are  under  my  spiritual  charge, 
to  ponder  most  deeply  and  seriously,  and  to  lay  to  heart  also^  what  God 
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hiiiiself  spoke  with  such  terrible  signs  of  his  power,  and  what  his  divine 
finger  wrote  fcM-^an  everlasting  memorial;  what  He  decreed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  time  when  He  rested  from  \\\%  marvellous  works,  and  pro* 
bounced  them  goodj  and  what  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  fiilfiller  of  all 
righteousnessj  obeyed  in  the  true  spint  of.  the  command,  and  set  the 
pattern  to  every  succeeding  generation  of  Christians ;  I  earnestly  be- 
seech you  all  to  '.  remember  the  sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy/  And  let 
the  first  proof  of  your  remembrance  of  it^  and  the  first  act  of  keeping  it 
holy,  be  your  constant  attendance  here  in  God's  house*- a  practice  which 
will  lead  you  on  step  by  step  to  every  other  good  work. ,  Let  3rour 
ministers  lament  no  more  the  thin  attendance  of  their  hearers,  in  the 
afternoons  especially.  Come  as  often  as  you  may,  you  will  scarcely 
return  without  being  the  better  and  the  wiser  for  it.  I  speak  not  of 
worldly  wisdom,  but  of  the  wisdom  which  will  save  your  aouls*  What 
blessing  is  there,  of  which  you  stand  in  need  ?  Come  here,  and  pray 
for  it  in  concert  with  the  whole  assembly — your  united  prayers,  with 
one  mind  and  heart,  ascending  to  God,  will  fetch  every  blessing-  down. 
Is  there  any  blessing  of  which  you  feel  the  enjoyment?  Come  here^ 
and  thank  God  for  it  before  your  fellow  men.  Are  you  ignorant  of  any 
of  the  great  gospel*doctrines  which  are  necessary  to  be  known?  Come 
here,  and  they  will  be  explained,  each  in  its  proper  season,  and  you  will 
be  instructed  to  have  a  due  and  awful  sense  of  their  importance.  Have 
you  bee~n  seduced  into  sin;  do  your  devotions  become  languid;  io  yoa 
neglect  any  duty;  is  your  benevolence  cold?  Cope  to  God*s  house  $ 
and  you  will  hear  discourses^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  well  as  striking  pas^ 
sage9  of  scripture,  which  will  a^waken  and  arouse  you;  keep,  heaven  al- 
ways in  your  sigh^ ;  fill  you  with  heavenly  affections ;  and  prepare  you 
to  dwell  in  some  heavenly  mansion  with  the  blessed  saints  or  God.  We, 
your  ministers,  I  trust,  amidst  all  the  discouragements  wi(b  which  we 
are  surrounded,  the  entire  absence  of  so  many,  the  apparent  lukewarmr 
ness  of  others,  preach,  nevertheless,  with  the  same  zeal  as  if  we  preached 
to  multitudes  athirst  for  the  word  of  God,  and-  do  not  abate  one  tittle  in 
our  fervent  desire  for  ^our  everlasting  salvation.  The  more,  indeed, 
men  neglect  themselves,  the  more  should  the  ministers  of  Christ  care 
for  them,'  and  stir  up  every  faculty  which  they  have  to  rescue  them  from 
their  dream  of  false  security.  Let  not  this  labour  of  ours  be  in  vain! 
Labour  for  yourselves  as  we  labour  for  you ;  all  of  us  alike,  however, 
trusting  to  a  greater  strength  than  our  own.  And  I  pray  God,  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  strength,  and  guided  by  bis  Holy 
SpiHt,  you  may  become  the  crown  of  our  labours^  and  enable  us  to  give 
up  the  account  of  our  stewaidship  over  you  with  joy." 
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j^BT.XHr — Seff-DelusiQii:  a  Sermon  qddr^sed  to  the  Visible 
Church  of  Christ ;  to  which  are  added  some  Form  of  fvAjfer 
suiiaUe  to  the  present  Time*  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Dusautoy, 
B.  M-  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  ^.  Londoa : 
Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly.    1832.  pf).  48. 

Wj£  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  principal  paaaage  in  thb 
discourse,  although  it  contains  one  monstrous  and  shocking  ab« 
surdity*    The  workings  of  selfishness  are  thus  described  :-— 

**  The  principle  of  self  may  be  traced  when  we  feel  mortified  at  any 
disrespect  or  neglect  we  may  receive,  although  the  opposite  disregard 
often  proceeds  from  the  inflaence  of  a  fancied  self-importance — ^when  we 
feel  the  risings  of  anger  and  revenge  at  some  injury^  slander,  or  slight, 
and  a  deme  of  retort  and  retaliation — when  we  manifest  impatience  at 
Contradict  ion,  and  regard  those  opinions  of  others  which  are  opposed  to 
our  own,  with  neglect  or  contempt — when  we  feel  a  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge our  faults  and  errors — when  we  are  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
will  and  inclination  of  others^-^when  we  manifest  a  dislike  to.be  dictated 
to  or  found  fault  with,  although  the  opposite  extreme  may  likewise  pro- 
ceed from  the  pride  of  self-importance  and  Superiority — when  '^t  in  any 
manner  or  under  any  circumstances,  neglect  an  Inferior  from  the  in- 
fluence of  pride  or  self-consequence ;  although  condiescensron  likewise 
often  proceeds  from  great  pride — when  we  are  prejudiced  agaiqst  those 
who  in  any  way  manifest  their  dislike  towards  us,  or  have  told  us  of 
some  faults  anq  frailties — when  we  in  any  way  seek  for  the  praise  and 
applauise  of  man,  unless  to  receive  it  for  promoting  the  glory  of  Gbd — 
When  we  prefer  or  court  the  favour  of  our  superiors,  and  neglect  those 
We  regard  as  ouf  inferiors — when  we  do  good  to  others  for  motives  of 
Self-interest,  or  for  the  gra^j^ca^io7i  of  some  natural  princ^le  (^  beneoo- 
lence:  for  one  person  ma^  put  himself  to  great  personal  Inconvenience 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  ,a  fellow-creature,  from  th^  iufluenee  of  a  na- 
tural benevolence  of  disposition }  and  another  ms^y  qopimit  n^urder  to 
gratify  the  feeling  of  revenge^  yet  the  former  would  pot  be  les$  guilty 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  latter.  Both  actions  would  proceed  from 
a  selfish  principle,  and  self  is  sin.  We  may  say  to  the  former^ '  verily  he 
has  his  reward/  from  the  consequent  feelings  of  self-complacency. 

*'  The  principle  of  self  manifests  itself  also  when  we  are  pleased- with 
{)ratses  and  compliments,  of  which  we  are  conscious  we  are  not  deserv- 
ing— when  we  feel  annoyed  at  the  preference  shown  to  others — when 
we  indulge  pride  in  any  outward  appearance,  or  in  any  circumstances 
and  events  we  relate  to  others — when  we  feel  hurt  or  annoyed  at  any 
remarks  tending  to  lower  our  self-esteem,  although  the  opposite  effect 
often  arises  from  the  influence  of  a  rooted  self-conceit — when  we  use  the 
gifts  of  nature  or  providence,  or  any  artificial  acquirements,  to  feed  our 
vanity  or  pride — when  we  are  given  to  sensual  indulgence — when  we 
feel  little  interest  in  the  concerns  or  welfare  of  others — when  we  are 
desirous  to  speak  of  our  own  affairs,  and  unwilling  to  listen  to  those  of 
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*  brother^«-wben  we  feel  pleasare  in  relating  the  faults  and-  faiiings  of 
other9*-^wken  we  expoee  the  injudiciousness  of  a  brother  for  the  purpose 
^displaying  our  own  imagined  better  judgment — when  we  make  any 
representations  to  others^  which  we  think  will  tend  to  raise  onrselfes  in 
th^y  opittion-^when  we  consider  our  own  ease  and  comfort  upon  any 
#eeasion^  and  feel  an  anwillingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  that  of 
others — when  we  are  ready  to  spend  in  self-indulgence,  what  we  should 
very  reluctantly  give  towards  the  comforts  of  others^  or  the  cause  of 
religion — when  we  sometimes  squander  money  for  the  stke  of  being 
Ihou^t  liberid-^when  we  are  ashamed  of  poverty  or  of  any  slate  and 
condition  in  which  we  are  placed  by  Providence — when  we  are  unwilliag 
to  be  under  ap  obligatiop  to  any  one — when  we  resiti  any  thing  which 
tesi^^  to  our  awn  humilMon  or  aboiement** — ^p.  13« 

The  man  who  writes  thus  has  evidently  no  slight  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart;  but  how  can  he  dare  to  say  that  one  who 
does  good  from  natural  benevolence,  and  relieves  distress  at 
great  personal  inconvenience,  is  not  less  guilty  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  a  deliberate  and  malicious  murderer?  If  this  be  merely 
the  slang  of  a  party,  it  is  downtight  nonsense,  and  demands  pity 
rather  than  contempt ;  if  it  be  any  thing  else,  it  is  gross  wicked- 
ness. 

Unhappily  the  pamphlet  contains  further  specimens  of  Mr. 
Dusautoy's  theology*  Tt)  say  nothing  of  such  phrases  as  these 
— ''  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  our  affectionate  and  beloved  brother!" 
— ^' There  was  a  time,  O  our  Brother  and  God!" — ''We  are 
taught  by  Thy  word,  O  our  Brother,"  and  "  May  the  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  our  hearts  in  the 
love,  ^nd  our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Thee,  our  Father^  and 
of  thy  Son,  our  Brother^  Jesus  Christ,"  (p»  40 — 44) — to  say  no- 
thing of  these  unauthorized  and  unjustifiable  expressions  (for 
when  did  any  inspired  writer  or  speaker  presume  to  treat  his 
Redeemer  with  this  disgusting  familiarity?),  what  will  the  reader 
think  of  the  following  cominentary  and  definition? — 

^^  In  the  secpnd  goieral  prayer  on  account  of  the  Cholera,  the  follow- 
ing words  occur:— 'Give  us  grace  to  turn  unto  Thee  with  timely 
cep^ntanqe,  and  thus  ^  obtain  through  the  merits  of  our  Saviour,  that 
pai'don  to  day,  which  tp-morrow  it  may  be  too  late  to  seek  for.'  Now, 
we  wpald  here  remark  with  deference  to  the  opinions  of  more  competent 
judges^  that  we  conceive  no  Christian  cap  use  these  words)  yet  no  one 
but  a  Christian  can  pray. 

'*  Tb^  whole  of  our  Church  Liturgy  was  very  properly  compos^  for 
th^  use  of  belieo^rs ;  $»  also  the  forms  for  the  administratioa  of  the 
sacraments,  a|id  the  order  of  the  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  our 
Church.  These  remarks,  however,  do  not  afford  the  slightest  excuse  to 
the  natural  maa  £pr  neglepting  the  use  of  the  means  of  prayer^  which 
God  has  promised  to  bless  with  the  out-pouring  of  His  Holy  Spirit* 
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^'  It,  is,  mo&l^  importapt  ^  make  a  dislipetioa  betwecck  pmni^  aihI 
the  m^ampf  prayeiv  .  Fqrias  oi.  woriU  are  simply  lk^mem»  oA  pflayer$ 
although  extemporary  words  ia  prayeiv  by  beliciversi;  .consist  of  Tfe 
utierqnc€fM  wtk  as:  of  tJk.fn^ans  of  prayer.  A  correct  definition  o^ 
prayec  would  be^  perjl^aps^  to  confiae  it  wbdly  to  the  impressionr. made 
by  tbe.Spirit  of  God  pn  the  heart.  ^  The  ^fnirit  maketh  interccsBioii^ 
forthe  sftiuts  according  to  the  will  of  God:  for  we  (know  nefe.what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought )  but  the. Spirit  maketh  Intercession  foe  m 
with  groituiings  which  cannot  be  uttered.' "  .     ^ 

No Ohrktian  can  repent,  and  turn,  and  be  forgiven!!!  Nbhe 
but  a  Christian  can  pray ! ! !  And  prayer  is  *^  an  impression  m^di^ 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  heart"!!!  We  quote  these  phrases . 
and  nrake  these  exchimations  not  in  anger,  but  in  sorrow.  It  is 
useless  to  reason  with  those  who  require  to  be  reasoned  %vith  upon 
the  subject ;  but  let  such  as  are  not. yet. drawn  into  thecirok.  of 
this  bewildering  niysticisni  tak^  w^rwQg  iiiL  tiiue. :  >i    > 
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A»T,  XIV. — On  Clerical  Education :  a  Letter^  -addressed  {i>  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Edward,  Lord  Bishop  of  LUndaff^ 
By  a  Clergyman.      London:  Rivingtfons',   183^    pp.12. 

%  On  the  Office  of  Deacon:  a  Second  Jitter,,  addressed  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Edward,  Ijord^  Bishop  of  fjlandaff'^ 
By   a  C]jergyaia,n.    London;  KivingtonSi^  1832.  pp^  16. 

Tub  fault  bf  these  tracts  is  that  they  are  too  short.  They  enter 
upon  several  very  important  subjects,  but  do  not  examine  them 
thoroughly.  They  contain  some  very  valpable  suggestip.ns,  but 
do  not  enter. into  the  details  which  must  necessarily  be  considered 
before  those  si^ggestions  can  be  adopted.  Nevertheless  we  shall 
so  far  imitate  the  conduct  which  we  condemn,  as  to  ^dismiss*  die 
matter  with  a  very  few  observatiofis,  recofomending  our.  rea(ters< 
to  weigh  the  good  advice  contained  in  these  pampbtets^  Md 
expressing  a  hope  'that  <th&  writer  wilt  foltoW  up'  his/Wovv  by«( 
n^ore  serious  demand  Utolon  pxxMi  atte*itloni' '        ' :  *  *^   '^*  - '     ' 

The  first  letter  r^commi^nds  j  ths^t  c^n^^d^te^^  for  o^ejts  sh^iibi 
serve  a  ^rtof  apprenticeship  to  their  elder, brethren  in  tb^  Chufcb* 

*^*  How  many  inccmvl&Diences  resuU  frbm  thtst  defects  iti  cferital  edu- 
cation^ they  best  know,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work  of  ttite 
ministry.  Many  of  them  have  themselves  only  discovered,  by  paiiiful 
experience,  how  much  better  they  migbt  have  seized 'G«d  in^oie'tirsi 
years  of  their  ministry,  had  they  entered^  upon  t^etr  holy  office  With 
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bcMer'prepacatkm*  ^Somis  pass  through  Iffe^  it  is  to  ht  feared,  with 
little  iivelf  apprehemion  «f  the  work^  for  whkh  they  have  made  them- 
selves responeible.'  *  k  is  sufficient,  h^wever^  to  have  allgded  to  a'topic^ 
wjiich  oo'-aerious  mind  can  porgae  without  much  uneasiness  and  concem^ 
MypnrpiMe  ift  not  td  dwell  on  defeecs;  or  to  detail  their  consequences^ 
Wt  to  atk^  whether  a  teaoedy  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  provided  > 

**  A  remedy,  «dequate  to  the  occasion,  and  worthy  of  the  country  and 
of  theEstMllUhmeDt,  I  presume  not  to  suggest*  I  hope  wiser  mcn^  and 
persons  whose  station  qualifies  them  to  teriie  a  wider  view  of  the  actual 
sta^  of  things,  and  of  the  means  of  meeting  its  difficulties^  will  turn 
their -attention  tp  the  question. 

^'  In  the  me^n  time  I  will  venture  to  a8k>  whether  somethini;  may  not 
be  do^e  to  mitigate  an  evil  which,  perhaps,  cannot  at  once  be  altogether 
removed  ? 

"*'  It  has  long  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  venerable  fathers  of  our 
Chur<^  wertf  to  require  from  every  candidate  for  holy  orders,  in  addition 
to  the  certificate  of  a  degree^-a  further  certificate  of  his  having  passed  a 
year,  subsequent  to  his  graduation,  in  the  house  of  some  clergyman,  en- 
gaged in  the  active  discharge  of  parochial  duty,  much  would  be  done 
to  relieve  the  evil  complmned  of.  'If  that  practice  were  once  esta- 
blished^ there  are  many  exemplary  clergymen,  whose  circumstances  and 
situation  would  render  such  an  accession  to  their  family  very  desirable, 
though  they  might  not  be  able,  consistently  with  their  nMuisterial  en- 
gt^emept^  or^  eireii  thpu^  Ihey  might  not  be  properly  qualified,  to  take 
pupils  for  otji^er  {purposes.  Competition  would  produce  ihe  same  effect 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases.  ^Parents  would  become  nice  in  th^ir  choice; 
bishops  would  distinguisb  some  clergymen  by  their  patronage  ^  and 
others  would^  Acquire  a  name  by  their  personal  excellence  and  industry, 
lliere  Wtmld  be  no  \mfMfintVf  m  these  probationers  Mading  the  ap- 
pointed Les^ns  in  the  desk  for  th^  qlergyman  with  whom  th^y  reside; 
and  they  might  also  accompany  him  in  his  pastoral  visits,  or  even,  if  the 
cure  were  a  large  one»  undertake  some  portion  of  that  duty,  under  hi^ 
superintendence^  and  by  his  direction^  in  his  stead.  They  would  prac* 
tise  themselves  In  witting  ^drmons^  foim  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
of -thinking  awi  tp^Bkm£,  whkh  prevails  atiion^  the  p6or  and  ignorant  j 
accustom  themselves  to -converse  with  ths  sitk  dnd  the  dyitig;  and,  in 
shoi^;  acquire  some  experimental  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  pastoral 
charge.  Besides  this,  they  w6uld  of  course  bave  leisure  for  direct  the* 
olpgipal  study,  in  which  they  wbulR  receive,  instruction  and  advice  $  and; 
if  it  should  happen,  tha^.  sqme  individuals. should  during  the  intervd 
discover  befoi*ehand,  that  the  clerical  office  is  one,  for  which  they  have 
neithet'taste  "hbr  ability,  'it  would  b€  some  advantage  to  themselves  to  be 
spared  the  pain  of  a  fruitless;  because  late  repentance,  as  well  as  to  the 
Church.  its<^,  to  be  preserved  from  the  addition  of  one  member,  who  is 
unsuited  to  the  work. 

**  May,  then,  a  humble  individual  venture,  with  all  submission,  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bench  to  this  question,  as  one,  by 
which  the  wel&i'e  and  efficiency  of  the  body  over  which  they  preside, 
and  consequently  the  best  interests  of  the  people  entrusted  to  their  care 
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of  degradation?  Were  the  door  of  retreat  not' actually  shut,  fiome>  wha 
have  Acted  hastily  in  taking  the  first  step*  would  never  apply  for  the 
secoad;  and  this  whole  cause  of  painful  emharrassment  inigl)t  b& 
avoided. 

"  But  another  objection  to  the  course  I  have  recommended  would  be 
found  in  the  want  of  adequate  funds  to  remunerate  a  number  of  assistant 
curates^  especially  in  those  many  parishes,  where  there  is  much  work 
and  little  income ;  and  this  is  indeed  a  serious  difficulty^  though,  if  the 
change  would  be  right  in  itself,  and  beneficial  in  its  operation,  I  do  not 
despair,  that  something  might  be  done  to  relieve  it.  It  would. not  be 
necessai^  for  a  clergyman  to  enl^r  upon  the  full  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fessioui  before  he  enters  upon  its  full  duties;  and,  this  being  admitted, 
sfiJBBUi  little  might  be  accomplished .  towards  providing  this  class  of  the 
working  clergy  with  an  income,  if  only  a  law  were  passed  making  the 
J^ter  offerings,  after  the  expiration  of  existing  interests,  the  property  of 
the  assistant  deacons,  wherever  there  are  any;  for  these  would,  in  many 
instances,  be  more  cheerfully  paid  in  return  for  specific  services,  and  in 
some  cases  would  furnish  alone  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  first 
years  of  service^  which  a  clergyman  would  render  to  his  people.  Other 
regulations  in  respect  to*  fees  might  be  made,  which  in  large  parishes, 
to  which  the  proposed  regulation  would  chiefly  apply,  might  be  made  tp 
ensure  a  moderate  and  competent  salary  to  those  deacons  who  perform 
the  offices  to  which  the  fees  are  attached*  Even,  however,  if  no  satisr 
factory  provision  of  this  kind  should  be  found  practicable,  or  sufficiently 
productive,  I  do  not  feely  ih&t  the  suggestion  ought  to  be  abandoned  oh 
that  account  5  for  the  appointment  of  a  deacon,  ifaltogether  unendowed, 
would  cpme  to  be  regarded^  as  the  last  stage  of  that  necessarily  expen-r 
sive  education,  which  is  designed  to  qualify  him  ultimately  for  the  right 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  the  priesthood. 

'^  The  suggestions,  which  I  have  now  made,  are  submitted  with  much 
humility  to  your  Lordship's  candid  consideratipn.  l^hey  areoflTered  with  a 
simple  desire  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  a  Church,  which  only  requires 
to  be  kept  true  to  itself,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  its  Divine  Master* 
}f  in  this  reforming  ^ge  I  should  seem  to  be  only  one  of  the  many,  who 
are  given  to  change,  I  have  at  least  this  to  t^ay  for  myself,  that  t  believe 
no  change  has  been  proposed  in  these  pages,  but  such  as  is  in  harmony 
with  the  design  and  spirit  of  our  existing  institutions^  and  calculated  to 
improve  their  stability  by  recalling  them  to  their  first  principles." — pp. 

We  do  not  pseflume  to  #a()^.  t\M  these  r^iHniPeiidfttioBs  ism^be 
adopted,  but  we  repeat  that  they  are  worthy  of  general  «tteii« 
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Airr.'  KV.^**- Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Semorml  School,  and  the 
other  Parochial  Instituiiom  ffyr  Education:  established  in  that 
dty  in  the  year  1812;  toith  Strictures  on  Education  in  general. 
By  John  Wood,  Esq.   !2mo.  Edinburgh.   J;  W^rdhw.  1830. 

This  book  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  author,  Mn 
Wood^  is  aa  Advocate  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  devoted  himself  to 
tbe  (superintendence  of  the  Sessknial  Schools  in  that  citiy  with  ^ 
perteterance  which  isf  above  all  praise^^and  with  very  extraor- 
dinary success.  His  plan  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
which  is  adopted  in  the  Natidnal  Scho6ls.  But  he  tias  carried 
the  questioning  system,  or  as  he  terms  it,  '  the  explanatory  me- 
thod' much  farther  than  is  usually  carried  in  this  country ;  and 
he  has  united  miscellaneous  reading  and  itvstruction  in  useful 
i(nowledge  with  the  religious  education  of  the  children.  We 
shall  extract  a  few  passages  tending. to  exhibit  the  main  points  of 
distinction  between  the  Sessional  and  the  National  Schools* 

^\  Before  entering  tipon  the  consideration  of  the  reading  department, 
it  may  be  proper  to  premise  some  genera!  observations  on  that  method 
of  explanation,  which  Las  been  so  highly  approved  of  in  the  Sessional 
School.  Its  obiect  is  threefold :  first,  to  render  more  easy  and  pleasing 
Ihe  acquisition  of  the  mechanical  art  of  reading ':  secondly,  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage the  particular  instruction  contained  in  every  individual  passage 
"which  is  i-ead  :  and,  above  all,  thirdly,  to  give  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a 
'ininute  analysis  of  each  passage,  a  general  command  of  nis  own  Ian- 
piage.^ 

**  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  mbthod, 
that  all  these  objects  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  view.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  no  ^  one,  who  has  not  witnessed  the  scheme  in  operation,  can 
well  imagine  the  animation  and  energy  which  it  inspires.  It  fs  the  con- 
stant remark  of  almost  every  stranger  who  visits  the  Sessional  School, 
that  its  pupils  have  not  at  all  the  ordinary  appearance  of  School-boys 
'doomed  to  an  unwilling  task,  but  rather  the  happy  faces  6f  children  at 
their  sports.  This  distinction  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed"  to  that  part  of 
llle  system  of  which  we  are  here  treating  \  by  which,  in  place  of  harass^ 
ing  the  pupil  with  a  mete  mechanical  routine  of  sounds  and  technicali- 
^es^4]is%vtleniicml9<xoited,  hid  liKtrbarily  i»  grs^fiod^  and  his  fancy  is 
^amtseda'  . '  -  -  > u      ■  i     •    '  •   •• . 

''  In  the  second  place,  when  proper  books  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  scholars,  every  article,  which  they  read,  maybe  made  the  means,  not 
only  of  forming  in  their  youthful  minds  the  invaluable  habit  of  atten- 
tion, but  also  of  commiinicaltngtotbeBv^<>i%  ^^th  facility  in  the  art  of 
reading,  much  information,  which  is  both  adapted  to  their  present  age, 
and  may  be  profitable  to  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  How  different 
is  the  result  where  the  mechanical  art  is  made  the  exclusive  object  of 
the  master's  and  the  pupil's^  attention  \    How  many  fine  passages  have 
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been  read  io  the  most  pompous  manner  without  rousing  a  single  senti- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  performer  1  How  many^  in  whieh  they  hAr% 
lefl  behind  them  only  the  most  erroneous  and  absurd  impressions  and 
associations  !  Of  such  associations,  if  we  remember  right.  Miss  Hamil-* 
tonj  in  one  of  her  works  upon  e<hicationf  affords  some  striking  eKampks 
from  her  personal  experience.  To  these  we  may  add  another^  funiisfaed 
by  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  which,  strong  as  it  isj  will^  we  be- 
liere  be  recognised  by  most  of  our  readers,  as  too  true  a  picture  of  what^ 
from  a  similar  cause^  has  not  unfreqnently  occurred  to  themselves;  He 
had  been  accustomed^  like  most  sohooUboys^  to  i«adj  attd  probably  to 
repeat^  without  the  slightest  attentiim  to  the  sense,  Gray's  filegyi  not 
uncommonly  known  in  school  by  the  naBoe  of  "  the  curfew  tolls/' 
What  either  "  curfew"  or  ''  tolls*'  meant,  be»  according  to  citttomi 
knew  nothing.  He  always  thought^  however,  of  toU^barg,  and  wondered 
what  j^ort  of  tolh  were  curfew-toUs  i  but  he  durst  not,  of  course,  put  any 
idle  question  on  such  a  subject  to  the  master.  The  original  impre86ion> 
as  might  be  expected^  remained,  and  to  the  present  hour  continues  to 
haunt  him  whenever  this  well  known  poem  comes  into  his  mind. 

"  But^  in  the  last  place,  they  little  Know  the  ftlll  value  of  the  expla- 
natory method,  who  tnink  it  unnecessary,  in  any  case,  to  carry  it  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  essential  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  individual  passage  before  him  at  the  time.  As  well,  indee^^, 
might  it  be  maintained;^  that,  in  paning,  the' only  olgect  In  view  should 
be  the  elucidation  of  the  particular  sentence  parsed  j  or  tbati  in  reading 
Caesar's  Commentaries  in  a  grammar  school,  the  pupiVs  sole  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Gallic  war  was  eenducted* 
A  very  little  reflection,  however,  should  be  sufficient  to  show  bow  erro* 
neous  such  a  practice  would  be  in  either  case.  The  passages  gone  over 
in  school  must  of  course  be  very  few  and  limited,  and  the  direct  infbrma^ 
tion  communicated  through  them  extremely  scanty.  The  skill  of  ^  the 
instructor  must  therefore  be  exhibited,  not  merely  in  enabling  the  pupil 
to  understand  these  few  passages^  but  in  making  every  lesson  bear  upcm 
the  proper  object  of  his  labours,  the  giving  a  general  knowledge  and  full 
command  of  the  language  which  it  is  his  province  to  teaeh,  together 
with  as  much  other  useful  information  as  the  passage  may  suggest  and 
circumstances  will  admit.  As  in  parsing,  accordin^y,  no  good  teacher 
would  be  satisfied  with  examining  his  pupil  upon  the  synctatie  eonslruo* 
tion  of  the  passage  before  him  as  i^  stuudsi  aud  mnking  blm  repc^  the 
rules  of  that  oonstruotiqn*  but  would  alsQ  at  ^he  same  time  cdl  upop  him 
to  notice  the  variation?  which  must  necet^arily  be  mitde^ini  o^itaya  hypo* 
thetical  circumstances  ;  so  also  in  the  department  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  he  will  tiot  consider  it  enough  that  the  child  may  have,  from 
the  context  or  otherwise,  formed  a  general  notion  of  the  meauiiig  of  a 
whole  passage,  but  will  also,  with  a  view  to  future  exigences,  direct  his 
attention  to  the  full  force  and  signification  of  the  particular  tenrts  eift^ 
ployed,  and  likewise,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  their  rOots»  derivativee^ 
and  compounds.  Thus,  for  example,  if  in  any  lesson  the  scholar  nsad.of 
one  having  '  done  an  unprecedented  act,'  it  might  be  quite  sufficient  for 
understanding  the  meaning  of  that  single  passage,  to  tell  him  that  ^no 
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oAffi^  pcnim  Bid  erer  done  libe  like )'  but  ihii  wmiM  by  tio  means  fully 
aecomplbb  ibe  object  we  have  in  Tievr.    The  ohiid  would  tbua  lecdiYe  no 
dear  notioni  of  the  word  wnptecedmtti,  and  would  therefore,  in  all  pro^* 
lMilNHty,(m  Ibe  v^  nest  oocation  of  its  recurrence,  or  of  the  recurrence 
of  other  words  from. the  same  root,  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.    But 
diredt  bisatteBtioB  to  the  thrBe«fdd  composition  of  this  word,  the  vn, 
tbe7ire>  and  the  cedek    Ask  him  the  meaning  of  the  syllable  un  in  com* 
position,  and  tell  him  to  point  out  to  you  (or,  if  necessary,  paint  out  to 
him)  any  other  words  in  which  it  has  this  signification  of  Jio^  (such  as 
fSMOMNiofi^imcvmO  andt  if  there  be  leisure,  any  other  syllables  which  have 
in  eomeoiition  a  similar  efiact,  such  as  m,  with  all  its  modifications  of 
t;,  ily  Ml,  ir,  also  du  and  rum^  with  examples.    Next  investigate  the 
meaning  of  the  syllable  pre  in  composition,  and  illustrate  It  with  examplesi 
(such  as  premtm,  premature*)    Then  examine  in  like  manner  the  mean- 
ing of  the  syllable  ctde^  and  having  shown  that  in  composition  it  gene- 
rauy  signifies  to  go,  demand  the  signification  of  its  various  compounds 
pteetdtf  piveadf  sucatdf  accede,  recede^  exceed^  secedCf  iniercede.    The 
pupil  win  in  this  manner  acquire  not  only  a  much  more  distinct  and 
lasting  imptession  of  the  signification  of  the  word  in  question,  but  a  key 
also  to  a  vast  Variety  4if  other  words  in  the  language.    This  too  he  will 
do4ut  npore  pleasingly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  manner  which  is  here 
rscommendedi  than  by  being  enjoined  to  commit  them  to  memory  from 
e  Toeabolary  at  home  as  a  task*    The  latter  practice,  whoever  it  is  in- 
teodoeed,  is,  we  know,  regarded  by  the  children  as  an  irksome  drudgery) 
the  former  on  the  eontraiy  is  an  amusement.    The  former  makes  a 
strongaitd  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  i  under  the  latter^  the  in*' 
i^matlon  wished  to  be  oommunioated  is  too  often  learned  merely  as  the 
task  of  the  day,  and  obliterated  by  that  of  the  next.    It  is  very  true  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  go  oter  every  word  of  a  lesson  with  the  same 
mlniitenesa  as  thai  we  have  now  instanced.    A  certain  portion  of  time 
should  therefore  be  set  apart  for  this  examination  i  and,  after  those  ex« 

eanations  have  been  given,  which  are  necessary  to  the  right  undei'stand- 
g  of  the  passage,  such  minuter  investigations  only  may  be  gone  into  as 
time  will  sudmit.  It  is  no  more  essential  that  every  word  should  be  gone 
over  in  this  way,  than  that  every  word  should  always  be  spelt  or  syn- 
taotleally  parsed.  A  single  sentemje  well  done  may  pmve  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  scholar  in  his  future  studies/'-^pp.  145-^150, 

Mr.  Wood  is  in  error  when  he  supposes  that  the  questi(5ning 
in  a  well  ordered  National  School  is  confined  within  the  limits 
prescribed  'by  Dr,  Bell ;  but  we  know  of  no  such  school  in  which 
the  system  is  carried  to  the  length  described  in  the  foregoing 
passage* 

His  first  lessons  in  reading  differ  from  our  own  chiefly  in  the 
selection  of  monosyllables. 

**  Afler  the  child  has  mastered  the  alphabet,  he  is  Immediately,  ac* 
cording  to  the  practice  of  the  Sessional  School,  instructed  in  the  reading 
of  woanaoF  TWO  letters.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  we  have  hers 
used  the  term  xvords  and  not  syUahks*    In  most  other  schools^  it  is  the 
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practice  to  make  tbe  pupil  rhyme  over  every  possible  eoitibihftlion  vitwo 
letters  into  syllables,  whether  forming  words  or  not:  e*  g,  barber bi,  bo, 
bu,  by ;  ca,  ce,  ci,  C4),  cu^  cy  ;  da,  de,  &c.  Sic,  and  so  forth  thi'oilgli  all 
the  conihinations  of  a  vowel  with  a  consooant  prefixed  f  and  aftevwntdd 
in  like  manner,  ab,  eb^  ib,  ob,  9sb;  ac,  ec,  tc>  ocy  uc;  ad,  td^  &<*,'StCt 
through  all  the  combinations  of  a  vowel  with  a  consonant 'sabjoinedk 
Such  also  was  the  practice  of  the  Sessional  School  till  witMn  ih^  Ytrf 
few  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  alphabet,  'Ba  part  of  the  zMi* 
dren's  education  was  found  so  dull,  so  tedious,- '  and  irkaoDie,  as  ihis'^ 
while  they  were,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  prelkuDary  process, 
kept  quite  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  its  ultimate  oiject.  This  was  s»f^ 
ficiently  testified  in  their  vacant,  dogged,. and  unhappy  looks«  /The 
practice  was  obviously  pernicious  in  two  ways :  it  both  gave  the  chiid  a 
natural  disgust  with  his  education,  and  also  inured  him  to  early  hdbits 
of  rhyming  a  quantity  of  sounds,  without  ever  directing  his  ^tttention, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to.  their  sense  or  objectr  -The  writer  of  tbts 
work  was  so  sensible  of  these  olyections,  that  £e  felt  an  anaions  desire  to 
see  this  part  of  the  proceedure  either  abridged  or  enlivened^  It  was  H 
considerable  time,  however,  before  he  attempted  to  carry  this  desire^ 
into  effect.  It  has.  never,  indeed,  been  without  the  greatest  hesitatiofij 
that  he  has  ventured  to  deviate  from  any  long'  established  practice* 
The  present  one,  too^  had  undoubtedly  the  merit  of  beii^  fcnuided  on 
systematic  principles,  and  bad  possiUy,  he  conceived,  been  dictated  by 
necessity.  In  making  ^ny  change  accordingly .  in  this  atatteri  it  was 
iresolved  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  to  watch  narnmiy  its 
operation  and  effects,  and>  in  the  event  of  it  being  feund  either  ineffec* 
tual  or  inexpedient,  without  hesitati<Hi  to  abandon  it>  and  revert  to  the 
common  practice,  however  irksome. 

'^  To  carry  the  experiment  into  effect^  an  elemeotavy  book  tiliS'pFe* 
pared  and  printed,  but  only  a  very  small  impression  was  thiown  off>  for 
the  use  of  the  school*  This  bo<^  contained  no  nnmeaning  sounds,  but 
words  only  which  were  familiar  to  the  diSdren,  and  which  Uiey  were 
called  upon  to  explain*  No  sooner  was  it  introduced^  than  its  good 
effects  in  inspiring  animation  and  activity,  where  <all  had  hitherto  been 
cold  and  spiritless,  were  immediately  af^acent,  and  eccited  no  saaall 
astonishment,  both  among  the  elder  pupils  and  the  visitors  of  the  semi*- 
nary.  The  pleasure  which  the  childien  experieneedjn  finding  themselves 
already  able  to  read  the  words  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  speak, 
was  not  unlike  the  delight  of  the  infant  in  his  first  attempts  to  pronounce 
those  words  which  he  has  been  accustcMned  to  hear.  And,  when  they 
were  desired  to  explain  them,  or  rather  to  give  examples  of  their  apptica** 
tion,  the  whole  assumed  the  appearance  far  move  c/ an  amusement  than 
of  a  task :  and  the  only  difficulty  was  to  restrain  them,  so  as  to  allow 
each  to  give  his  answer  in  his  turn.  In  due  time  it  also  turned  out,  that 
the  change  was  no  less  prt)fitab]e  than  it  was  plelksing.  It  was  founds 
that  the  pupils  were  able  to  read  interesting  and  instructive  passages, 
both  much  sooner,  and  with  fully  as  great  correctness,  and  for  more  un- 
derstanding, than  they  had  done  before.  Habits  of  attention  Were 
formed,  and  the  method  of  explaining  and  iliustratbg,  which  hitherto 
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we  bf»d  coauaeoced  only  at  a  later  period  of  stody>  was  facilitated  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  had  been  anticipated.  As  a  proof  of  the  ad-* 
ditional  intere8t>  which  the  children  began  to  take  in  readings  it  was 
observed^  thattbey  were  now  in  the  habit  oif  turning  over  the  leaves  even 
of  tbeir'earliest  book,  to  see  what  tbey  would  have  to  read  next ;  and^  as 
they  advanced,  nothing  could  be  a  greater  pnnisbment  to  them,  than 
to  wi^hold .  the  use  of  the  school-library.  It  is  highly  gratifying  also 
io  learn  that,  in  the  many  seminaries  and  private  families,  in  which  the 
Sessional  elementaiy  school-books  and  method  of  preliminary  education 
have  been  adopted^  their  introduction  has  been  followed  by  the  like 
pleasing^  and  successful  resnhs.** — pp.  175 — 179. 

'':In  €:itplaimng,  at  this  stage,  it  is  a  special  instruction  to  the  moni- 
tors iMver  to  exact  any  regular  definition,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
expljraatioD  given  by  tie  child  himself,  which  indicates  bis  knowledge  of 
the  meaning,  though  it  be  conveyed  in  his  own  ordinary  or  homely 
laB^uf^e^  or  by  mere  signs.'    The  answers,  accordingly,  are  of  various 
kindsi  and  made  in  various  forms.     Sometimes  the  explanation  is  given 
by  a  sontewhat  equivalent  term,  as  Fe,  you ;  Lo,  look  ',  Me,  myself ; 
j^!f9  ycis ;  Us,  you  and  me>  Ho,  holla.    Very  often  it  is  given  by  an 
example,  as  My,  my  book  ^  Go,  go  to  school,  or  go  home  -,  So,  do  so  -, 
On,  on  the  Soor;  In,  in  the  school  5  Oh,  oh  dear;  Ah,  ah  me.     Some- 
times it  is  given  by  a  change  of  case,  as  He,  him;  ^e,  us.     Not  un- 
frequently,  too,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  is  made  by  a  sign,  as 
Me,  by  pointii^  to  one's  self;  He,  by  pointing  to  another  boy.     The 
great  ot^ect,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  all  explanations  at  this  stage,  is 
to  enli^n  vvi)at  would  otherwise  have  been  intolerably  dull,  to  teach  the 
child  that  every  word  he  lisads  has  a  meaning,  and  to  form  him  to  early 
habits  of  attention.     How  these  objects  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
Sessional  School  by  the  simple  means  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  it  can  attest.     Would  the  method  be  improved 
by  rendering  it  more  artificial  and  technical  ?    In  speaking  of  the  word 
ox,  for  example,  would  our  object  be  as  well  attained  by  teaching  the 
child  to  repeat  any  translation  of  the  definition  somewhere  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  order  to  tsxpose  the  inadequacy  of  all  definitions, 
*  Anvnal,  quadrupes,  rumiufms,  cornutum;'  as  when  we  hear  him  tell 
us,  in  his  own  familiar  language,  that  ox  means  a '  muckle  coo.'    He  is 
delighted  to  find,  that,  by  putting  together  the  two  letters  0  and  x,  he 
can  express  that  animal,  which  he  sees  grazing  in'  the  meadows,  or  pass- 
ing tb^  door  of  the  tscboal,  perhaps  *to  go  to  the  market ;  and  this  is  all 
we  want. «  If  W0  farther  tdlhiBt,  {*nd  it  ^very  frequently  indeed  hap- 
pens that  this  is  the  first  itime  he  recdfkss  <tlm  iaforhiation,)  that  the  fleshi 
of.theoa?  or  c^tm  is  .heef,  we  add  something. 4o  his  scanty  fund  of  irifor- 
mation,  and  afford  him  perhaps  no  little  satisfaction.    AH  this,  however, 
we  were  well  aware  could  not  fail  to  encounter  the  sneer  of  the  pedant. 
To  him  whose  own  knowledge  extends  not  beyond  technical  slang,  nothing 
has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  and  in  all  departments  of  education,  been 
naturally  more  repulsive  than  plain,  simple,  familiar  illustration.     How 
well  does  Plato  represent  the  sophist  Hippias  as  scandalized  at  the 
notion  of  *  his  condescending  to  argue -with  a  man  like  Socrates,  who,  in 
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investigating  tbe  nature  of  beauty,  could  resort  to  such  IpW  exatnples  tis 
a  fair  horse  or  $  feir  pot  ivel!  glazed!**— p.  183—185. 

Longer  words  ^re  learned  and  es^plained  iti  th^  s^me  wi»y#.»iid 
\yhea  the  art  of  reading  baa  been  acquired^  the  intereal  and  attan^ 
tioQ  of  the  papila  are  excited  ia  the  following  Dianneri-** 

^  The  Second  Book,  besides  carrying  the  child  fbrw^d  in  Scripture 
History,  through  the  remarkable  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Isaap,  JAcoa, 
Esau,  and  Joseph,  presents  Jiim  with  much  interesting  as  well  aa 
useful  instruction  in  the  department  of  Natural  History,  sucl)  as  an 
account  of  the  dog^  its  fidelity,  its  various  species,  and  the  purpoaea  t6 
which  they  are  applied  ;  thenorset  with  the  various  nietboas  of  patch-* 
ing  and  taming  it ;  the  skeep^  the  cotv,  and  hog,  with  the  various  uses  to 
which  their  flesh,  milk,  skin,  wool,  horns,  bones,  gristles,  fat,  Mood, 
&c.  are  applied ;  the  swallow,  the  herring,  and  satimn^  with  their  mi- 
grations and  other  peculiarities  ;  the  oyster,  and  particularly  that  very 
Valuable  species  of  it,  the  pearl  oyster,  with  some  account  of  the  pec^rl 
fishery;  the  hee,  with  the  wonderful  skill  which  it  displays  in  pi^^ii^ 
honey  and  wax  ;  the  caterpillar,  and  paf  ticularly  the  nfk-iiiiorvn^  with 
the  various  changes  through  which  it  passesi;  and  the  purposes  tq 
which  the  silk  is  applied;  the  oak  and^r,  with  thf  HSes  wnieh  are 
made  of  their  timber,  and  bark, — of  the  acprns,  galls,  apples,  (as  they 
are  called),  and  saw-dust  of  the  oak,  and  juice  of  the  fir ;  the  cotlq^, 
cornjlax,  and  hanp  plants,  with  their  iniportant  uses,  and  the  various 
processes  and  hands,  through  which  they  must  pass,  before  they  are 
finally  converted  to  their  respective  uses ;  the  se^ds  c^  pf^nts  ii^ 
general,  with  the  wonderful  provisions  which  have  been  made,  fqy 
their  security,  their  turning  themselves  into  their  proper  position  in 
the  earth,  and  their  propagation ;  minerals  in  general,  with  their  §^verai 
species  and  respective  uses;  the  manufactures  ofpins  axidglassi  and  th? 
various  purposes  to  which  the  latter  article  is  applied ;  together  with 
pther  miscettaneous  information,  of  a  kind  interesting  to  yqupg  minds, 
and  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  the  blessings 
of  education,  such  as  descriptions  of  savage  manners,  &c.  Every  pne 
of  these  passaaes  the  children  of  tlie  Sessional  School  ar#  tanght  not 
only  to  read,  nut  to  understand.  Hence  the  fondness,  which  they 
acquire,  for  reading  all  oth^r  hooks^  from  which  ^hey  may  obtain 
similar  information;  and  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  Uiat  extent  of 
knowledge,  which  has  so  often  astonished  the  visitors  of  the  scho<4» 
and  been  called  in  question  by  those,  who  h^^ye  never  witnessed  ^e 
ejfFects  of  similar  traming.  How,  indeed,  was  it  possible,  that  such 
results,  (and  surely  they  are  most  important  ones),  cpuld  eyer  be  pro- 
duced by  a  system,  which  paid  little  orno  attention,  and  of  which  it  is 
still  the  bpast  of  some  of  its  admirers,  that  it  does  pay  no  attention,  to 
pny  thing  but  mere  sounds,  c^denc^s,  and  inflexions  of  the  vpice?*' 
—pp.  200—202. 

"  The  other  passage  which  wp  shall  select  fropi  this  book,  for  (he 
iUustrati9n  of  our  method^  is  the  intrpdnctipp  to  tb«  article  on  §l9sik, 
which  is  as  follows ; — 
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'Ton  haTe  already,  ia  ibe  course  of  this  little  work>  read  of  seferal 
'  very  extraordinary  changes  which  humaD  art  and  f  ogenaity  have  been 
'  able  to  make  upon  natural  productions.  You  have  heard  of  the  shroud 
'  of  a  worm  in  its  lifeless  state^  of  the  fruit  of  one  plant  and  the  fibres  of 
'  another,  being  all  converted  into  articles  c^  dress  for  human  beings, 
'  But  perhaps  none  of  these  transformations  has  surprised  you  more  than 
'  that  which  you  are  now  to  hear  of.  Would  you  believe  that  so  clear 
'  and  beautiful  an  article  as  glass  could  be  made  out  of  so  gross  a  sub- 
'  stance  as  sand  ?  Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  glass  is  made  by  mixing  sand 
*"  with  the  ashes  of  certain  burnt  plants,  and  exposing  them  to  a  strong 
•  fire/ 

**  On  this  passage  the  child,  besides  describing  generally  bow  glass 
is  made,  is  ^sKed^  What  is  meant  by  '  art  ?*  What  is  meant  by  '  hu- 
inan  art  and  ingenuity  V  What  are  '  natural  productions  V  Can  you 
tell  me  any  of  them ^  'What  is  a  *  shroud?'  What  worm  has  its 
shroud  '  converted  into  an  article  of  dress  V  Can  you  tell  me  the  various 
changes  through  which  that  worm  passes  ?  Bo  you  know  any  of  the 
uses  to  which  silk  is  put  ?  What  plant  is  it  of  which  the  fruit  is  con- 
verted into  an  article  of  dress  ?  Are  there  more  than  one  kind  of  cotton 
plant }  Which  is  the  best  ?  Dp  you  know  any  thinjg^  that  is  made  of 
cotton  ?  Can  you  tell  me  any  plant  of  which  '  ihe^bres  are  converted 
into  an  article  of  dress  V  Po  you  know  any  piece  of  dress  that  is  made 
of  flax  ?  Do  you  remember  the  various  hands  through  which  the  flax 
must  pa$s  before  it  becomes  a  shirt  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  '  trans- 
formations V     What  is  meant  by  a '  gross  substance  V  &c. 

'<  The  above  examination  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
formation communicated  in  preceding  lessons  is  made  to  bear  upon  those 
which  follow.     We  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  it  vrill  be  referred  to  by 
our  opponents,  as  an  instance  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  ab- 
surdly desultory  nature  of  our  examinations,      we  shall  doubtless  be 
asked  what  have  the  transformations  of  flax  to  do  with  the  metamor- 
phosis of  sand  into  glass?    Could  not  the  latter  manufacture  be  under- 
stood without  any  reference  to  the  former  ?    This  is  all  very  true.    But 
if  we  would  have  tne  information  which  we  communicate  not  merely  to 
be  learned  as  a  lesson  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow,  but  to  be  per- 
manently retained,   and  as  it  were  incorporated  with  our  pupils — we 
must  fre(]uentlY  recur  to  it,  and  eagerly  seize  every  future  incidental  op- 
portunity which  such  allusions  as  those  contained  in  the  passage  before 
us  obviously  offer  for  this  purpose.     Such  a  practice  may  no|  be  highly 
valued  by  those  who  know  only  the  mode  of  teaching  by  formal  and 
prescribed  tasks  ^  but  it  is  to  it  in  a  great  measure  the  sessional  school 
is  indebted  for  its  success.     It  is  to  this  practice  alone  we  can  refer,  in 
answer  to  the  thousands  pf  inquiries  that  are  daily  made  about '  the 
secret,'  by  which  its  pupils  acquire  and  retain  so  extei^sive  a  range  of  in- 
formation.   On  the  foregoing  examination,  it  will  also  be  remarked, 
that,  though  it  goes  beyond  those  which  are  employed  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  not  yet  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  at  a  more  advanced 
3tage.     For  example,  we  should^  at  a  later  period,  hate  asked  the  dif- 
ference between  '  art'  and  ^  nature/  between  ^  art*  and  '  science/  and 
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betweeu  the  adjectives  *  artificiaf  and  '  artftil/  with  other  questiOQsof 
a  similar  kind/*— p.  204—206. 

For  children  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  education  and  cor- 
responding, we  presume^  nearly  with. the  second  clas3  of  a.  Na- 
tional School,  a  Miscellaneous  Reading  Book  has  been  pre- 
pared, of  which  Mr.  Wood  speaks,  thus: — 

*'  After  finishing  the  Secood  Book)  the  children,  besides  Scripture, 
(which^  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  is  in  regular  use  in  all  the  higher, 
classes,)  read  the  *'  National  School  Collection,''  originally  compiled,^ 
like  all  the  other  books  of  the  series^  for  the  use  of  this  seminary^ 
This  compilation  consists  of  religious  and  moralinstruction,  a  selectipn 
of  fables,  descriptions  of  animals,  places, .  manners,  Sec.  historical 
passages,  and  other  useful  and  interesting  information  for  youth*  As 
the  pupils  advance  in  this  book^  ^ach  passage,  besides  being  fully  ex- 
plained in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  subject  m  question,  is  subjected  to 
a  still  more  minute  analysis,  than  had  been  practised  in  the  former 
stages,  with  the  view  formerly  explained  of  giving  them  the  full  com- 
mand of  their  own  language,  and  such  general  information  as  the  pas- 
sage may  suggest.     . 

"  Take,  for  example,,  tlie  following  passage  extracted  from  *  Wake- 
field's Juvenile  Travellers,'  which,  as  well  as  the  *  Family  Tour,*  by 
the  same  authoress,  we  would  recommend  (6t  introduction  into  all 
libraries  for  schools  or  young  families. 

*  Switzerland. 
*  How  shall  i  describe  to  you  the  vast  variety  of  wonderful  and 

*  romantic  prospects  that  we  have  seen  since  we  came  into  Switzer«i 

*  la^d?  These  charming  views  are  varied  with  mountains  whose  snowy 

*  heads  seem  to  reach  the  skies ;  crs^gy  rocks  and  steep  precipices, 
'  with  foaming  torrents  gushing  from  the  crevices  in  their  sides,  de^ 
'  lightfuUy  intermixed  with  beautiful  valleys,  adorned  with  groves  of 
'fir,  beech,  and  chesnut;  clear  lakes,  rapid  rivers,  -  cataracts,  and 
'  bridges  of  one  arch,  extending  a  surprising  width  from  rock  to  rock. 

*  The  cultivated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  villages  and 
*.  scattered  cottages ;  and  then  the  insides  of  the  cottages  are  so  very 

*  neat,  and  look  so  comfortable,  that  I  should  like  to  live  in  some  of 
.'  them  that  are  situate  in  the  most  delightful  spots,  were  it  not  for  the 
'  dread  of  being  swallowed  up  in  one  of  those  enormous  masses  of 
'  snow  that  frequently  roll  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  destroy 
f  every  thing  in  their  way.     In  going  to  the  tops  of  the  high  moun- 

*  tains  of  Switzerland}  you  may  enjoy  all  the  seasons  of  the  year- in  the 
'  same  day,  &c.* 

"  After  reading  the  passage,  the  children  are  required  to  recapitu- 
late, in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  what  they  have  read,  and 
describe  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Swiss  scenery, — the  internal  ap- 
pearance of  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, — the  particular  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed,— the  variety  of  climate  and  its  cause, — arid  to 
mention  any  other  scenery  of  a  similar  "kind  which  is  nearer  home, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland'    But,  as  the  passage 
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is  read  in  school,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them 
the  direct  information  which  it  contains,  however  interesting  in  itself^ 
but,  like  all  the  other  passages  which  they  read,  to  render  them  familiar 
with  their  own  language, — to  act  as  a  vehicle  for  the  communication 
of  general  knowledge,  and  as  a  field  for  examination  on  that  which  has 
formerly  been  communicated, — ^they  are  also  called  upon  to  answet 
some  such  questions  as  the  following,  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as 
the  pupil  is  not  already  acquainted  with,  or  the  time  specially  set  apart 
for  such  examination  will  permit. 

>  ^*What  is  Switzerland?  What  are  ils  boundaries?  What  is  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  *  describe  V  What  does  the  first  part  of  that  word 
signify?  Can  you  give  any  other  examples  of  that  syllable  having  the 
aame  signification  ?  [such  as  descend,  depress^  degraded]  What  does 
the  termination  ^  scribe'  signify  ?  Can  you  tell  any  of  its  other  com^ 
pounds,  with  their  various  meanings  ?  [Here  the  pupil  will  mention 
and  explain  the  words  iascnbef  prescribe^  subscribe^  superscribe,  circum^ 
scribe, proscribe,  eonscribe,  ascribe,^  What  is  meant  by  ^  variety?' 
From  what  verb  does  it  come  ?  What  other  words  are  derived  from 
this  verb?  What  is  the  meaning  of  <  romantic?'  From  what  word 
does  it  come  ?  What  is  a  *  prospect  V  What  does  the  syllable  pro  sig^ 
niiy?  Can  you  give  any  other  example  of  it  ?  [such  &»  progress,  nro^ 
jecU']  What  does  the  termination  sped  denote  ?  Mention  some  or  the 
other  words  from  the  same  root,  [such  as  aspect,  retrospect,  circum* 
sped,  inspect,  eapedJ]  What  word  signifies  *  that  can  be  *een?*  and 
the  opposite  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  '  mountain'  and  a  hill? 
What  is  the  diminutive  from  hiU?  What  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
^  mountains'  called  ?  What  is  the  adjective  from  '  mountain  V  Mention 
some  of  the  principal  mountains  of  Switzerland  ?  What  other  name  i& 
given  to  *  heads  of  mountains  V  What  are  *  craggy  rocks  ?'  What  are 
^  precipices  ?*  Do  you  know  any  other  words  from  the  same  root  ? 
What  are  *  torrents'  and  '  crevices?'  What  is  meant  by  ^  intermixed?* 
What  does  the  first  part  of  that  word  denote  ?  Give  some  other  ex- 
amples of  its  application,  [such  as,  interval,  intermediate,  intercede,"] 
What  are  ^  valleys  ?'  Does  the  adjective  '  beautiful'  ever  take  any 
other  termination?  What  is  the  verb  from  it?  What  are  Makes?* 
What  are  they  called  in  Scotland  ?  Mention  some  of  the  principal 
lakes  in  Switzerland,  describing  their  respective  situations*  Mention 
also,  in  like  manner,  some  of  its  principal  '  rivers.'  What  are  *  cata« 
racts  V  •  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  '  extending  ?'  What 
does  the  former  part  of  that  word  signify?  Can  you  give  any  other 
examples  of  its  application  ?  [such  as  extract,  expeL"]  What  does  the 
latter  part  signify  ?  Can  you  mention  any  of  its  other  compounds  ? 
[such  as  distend,  pretend,']  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  cultivated?' 
What  word  expresses  the  art  of  cuUioaiing  JieJds  1  and  the  art  of  cuU 
Uvating  gardens  ?  What  are  ^  villages  V  What  is  tbe  inhabitant  of  a 
village  called  ?  What  do  you  call  a  smaller  colledion  of  houses  than  a 
village?  What  do  you  mean  by  *  scattered  cottages?'  Is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  a  '  cottage'  and  a  htU  ?  or  what  ?  Could  you  express 
*  the  inndes  of  tlie  cottages'  in  any  other  way? 
170«  XXIII. — JULY,  183S.  o 
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'*  Such  is  a  specimen  of  our  mode  of  examination  in  its  fullest 
form."— p.  «07— 211. 

Our  extracts  are  already  exceeding  their  proposed  limits^  but 
we  must  not  conclude  until  we  have  conducted  Mr,  Wood's  pupil 
to  the  end  of  his  course. 

**  As  soon  as  the  mode  of  initiatory  instruction,  which  had  thus* 
been  introduced,  came  into  full  operation,  it  was  found  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  read  and  understand 
the  most  advanced  school  book  of  the  series,  than  had  at  all  been  anti- 
cipatied  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  It  became  desirable,  therefore^* 
to  furnish  the  scholars  with  an  additional  book,  which  might  afford 
them  more  interest  and  information  than  could  be  expected  from  the; 
continued  perusal  of  those  with  which  they  wei*e  already  familiar.: 
This  deiideratumt  thereforci  has  now  been  supplied  by  the  publicationr 
of  *  Instructive  Extracts,  comprising  religious  and  moral  instruction^ 
natural  history,  elementary  science,  accounts  of  remarkable  persons, 
places,  manners,  arts,  and  incidents,  with  a  selection  of  passages  from 
the  British  poets/  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  we  were  in  a  great 
meesmre  guided  by  the  following  considerations.  Keeping  in  view  the 
age  of  the  children,  whose  benefit  was  on  the  present  occasion  contemn 
plated, *<~the  previous  training  which  their  minds  had  undergone,  sUid 
the  extent  of  information  which,  under  this  discipline,  they  had  already 
acquired  and  displayed,  we  were  induced  to  think  that  the  work  now 
called  for,  in  order  to  be  of  material  service  to  such  pupils,  should  be 
of  a  somewhat  higher  cast  than  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  might 
well  embrace  instructive  subjects  which  would  have  been  extremely  ill  * 
adapted  either  to  the  understanding  or  the  taste  of  more  infantine  and 
less  practised  minds.  No  articles  have  been  studied  with  greater 
avidity,  have  been  more  thoroughly  understood,  or,  we  trust,  will  be 
found  more  beneficial  than  those  wliich  treat  of  the  mechanical  powers 
and  other  elementary  science.  As  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  exa* 
mination  employed  in  this  department  we  annex  the  following : 

'^  What  is  necessary  to  put  a  body  in  motion?  What  property  of  the 
body  is  it  which  renders  force  necessary  in  such  a  case  ?  Will  a  body 
go  quicker  of  itself?  or  slower?  or  stop?  Why  then  does  a  marbW 
rolled  along  the  floor  first  go  slower,  and  at  length  stop  altogether  I 
On  what  two  circumstances  does  the  force  of  a  moving  body  depend  ?. 
How  then  can  you  increase  the  force  of  the  same  body  ?  If  two  bodiea 
move  quite  round  the  same  centre  within  the  same  time,  have  they  the 
same  velocity?  or  which  has  the  greater?  Do  you  know  any  mechanical 
power  that  acts  upon  this  principle ?'  What  is  a  lever?  .  How  many 
kinds  of  lever  are  there?  What  is  the  first  kind?  Can  you  give  me 
any  examples  of  its  application  ?  In  what  proportion  is  power  gained 
by  the  use  of  this  lever  ?  In  raising  a  heavy  coal  with  a  poker*  whethei 
will  it  be  easier  done  by  applying  the  hand  near  the  ribs,  or  at  the  ex-* 
tremity  of  the  poker?  Why?  If  the  arms  of  a  just  balance  be  each 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  how  many  ounces  at  the 
3d  division  from  the  fulcrum  on  one  side,  will  be  balanced  by  8  ounces 
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at  the  2d  on  the  other  ?  [or  any  similar  question  which  a  stranger  may 
propose.]  What  method  of  detecting  false  balanees  does  this  suggest! 
bo  you  know  any  kind  of  balance  formed  upon  this  principle  by  which 
you  may  weigh  all  articles  with  one  weight?  Describe  the  steelyflrd. 
Can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  a  double  lever  of  the  first  kind  ? 
[jgcUiartf  for  example.]  What  is  the  second  lever  ?  Can  you  give  any 
example  of  it  ?  In  what  proportion  is  power  gained  by  the  use  of  this 
lever  ?  In  moving  a  heavy  door,  how  will  you  do  it  with  the  greatest 
Ikeility  ?  Why  ?  Can  you  give  any  example  of  a  double  lever  of  the  £^ 
kind?  [nut  crackers,  for  example.]  What  is  the  dd  kind  of  lever  f 
How  is  power  affected  by  it?  Why?  Can  you  give  any  example?  If 
you  wish  to  raise  bodies  to  a  greater  height  than  the  lever  can  acoom« 
plish,  what  other  mechanical  powers  must  be  resorted  to?  What  dQ 
you  mean  by  the  wheel  and  axle?  On  what  principle  does  it 
operate?  Can  you  give  any  example  of  it  ?  How  is  its  power  increased? 
In  drawing  up  water  from  a  well  by  means  of  this  power,  does  the 
operation  grow  easier  or  more  difficult  as  it  advances  ?  Why  ?  What 
is  a  PULLEY?  Is  any  power  gained  by  employing  2l  fixed  pulley?  What 
is  the  use  of  it  ?  Is  any  power  gained  by  the  use  of  a  moveable  pulley? 
or  what?  On  what  principle  does. the  moveable  pulley  act?  Can  you 
illustrate  the  double  velocity  of  the  moving  power  in  Uiis  caae  ?  What 
m  this  case  supports  the  weight?  If  two  such  pulleys  be  combined, 
what  power  will  be  gained  ?  If  six«  what  will  be  the  result  ?  What  cir-* 
cumstaiM^i  in  a  certain  degree^  disturbs  all  the  calculations  with  regard^ 
to  the  precise  power  gained  by  this  and  other  machinery?" — ^p.  £15*«« 
218, 

Far  the  chapters  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  They  are  important  additions  to 
the  system  pursued  in  England,  although  not  so  essential  as  those 
which  have  been  more  particularly  noticed.  Mr.  Wood  ia 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  charity  schools,  and  his  observatioiu. 
upon  any  subJeiCt  connected  with  them  are  distii^uished  by  good, 
seofe*  He  is  naore  free  from  crotchets  than  any  amateur  teaeber- 
of  our  acquaintance.  And  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in; 
thinking,  that  the  general  adoption  of  his  improvements  would 
be  an  event  second  only  in  importance  to  the  establishment  of  • 
the  National  Schools. 
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Abt.  XVI. — The  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome:  include 
ing  the  recent  Discoveries  made  about  the  Forum  and  the  Via 
Sacra.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  Chaplain  to  the  Church 
of  England  Congregation  at  Rome,  and  jDomestic  Chaplain 
to  Lieutenant-General  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Aylmer. 
London.     Longman.    2  vols.  8vo. 

To  those  who  cast  a  careless  eye  over  the  actual  state  of  the 
Eternal  City«  as  it  is  still  fondly  called,  and  reflect  withal  upon 
the  number  of  years  in  which  it  has  been  occupied  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  restless  people,  over  whom  have  occasionally  presided 
tvise  and  powerful  princes^  endowed  with  ample  means  for  every 
species  of  investigation,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  taste  and 
learning  themselves,  it  is  matter  of  great  surprise  to  observe,  that 
so  much  of  its  history  and  antiquities  should  be  left  to  the  in(][ui- 
ries  of  modem  writers  and  to  the  labours  of  foreign  antiquaries^ 
Nor  will  this  surprise  be  lessened  when  they  learn,  that  the 
Roman  monuments  have  actually  been  the  constant  subjects  of 
interest  and  study  to  many  learned  persons  of  that  nation  for  the 
last  three  centuries,  and  continue  to  be  so  still*  A  little  further 
inquiry,  however,  will  serve  to  reconcile  this  apparent  inconsist* 
ency  to  their  minds ;  and  when  they  reflect  in  how  dark  a  cloud 
of  Ignorance  and  oblivion  the  minds  of  men  were  buried  during 
the  middle  ages;  how  many  active  causes  were  in  operation,  cal- 
culated to  assist  the  common  process  of  decay ;  how  complete 
and  entire  the  changes  which  had  been  efi'ected  in  the  most  re- 
markable portions  of  the  city,  and  how  many  years  it  would  ne- 
cessarily require  to  bring  to  light  what  so  many  centuries  had 
Dontributed  to  obscure,  if  some  of  it  could  ever  be  brought  to 
light  at  all,  their  feelings  will  probably  be  changed,  and  they  will 
rather  wonder  that  so  much  has  been  already  done,  than  that  any 
thing  should  remain  to  be  done. 

"  Muojono  le  cittsi,  muojono  i  regni,"  is  an  observation  appli- 
cable to  many  other  kingdoms  with  whose  history  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but  the  fate  of  Rome  has  been>  peculiarly  hard.  It 
was  not  simply  the  hand  of  time  passing  rudely,  without  resistance 
or  regret,  over  the  surface  of  the  city,  nor  yet  the  ravages  of  suc- 
cessive hordes  of  barbarians,  Goths,  Vandals,  Lombards,  and 
Franks,  who  aflected  for  the  most  part  to  spare  what  they  could 
not  appropriate,  and  had  not  time  for  such  mighty  mischief — No, 
it  was  to  other  causes  springing  up  within  its  own  bosom  that  it 
chiefly  owes  its  ruin: — to  the  desperate  struggles  of  parties  en- 
gaged in  civil  strife,  converting  temples  into  fortresses,  and  carry- 
ing into  each  other's  quarters  fire  and  sword; — to  the  pious  zeal 
of  Christians  defacing  the  monuments  of  idolatry  wherever  they 
were  found>— and,  above  all,  to  the  hasty  labours  and  the  neces- 
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"flities  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  building  new  structures  iirith 
the  materials  of  the  old,  heaping  up  fragments  of  marbles^  cor* 
nices,  and  even  sepulchral  stones  in  sad  confusion,  for  new  sub*- 
.structions,  and  finally  so  changing  the  level  of  different  parts  of 
the  city  that  the  very  roofs  of  former  ages  are  now  only  upo;i  a 
level  with  the  pavement  of  the  present.  By  all  these  means,  not 
only  had  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  become  strange, 
but  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  with  each  other  had  beea 
altered,  so  that  an  old  Roman  rising  from  his  grave  could  scarcely 
have  recognised  the  country  of  his  birth.  Many  vallies  betwen 
hills  had  been  almost  filled  up,  while  the  hills  themselves  had 
changed  their  comparative  height  and  figure;  pools  and  lakes  had 
disappeared;  streams  had,  in  some  measure,  changed  their 
courses;  gates  had  left  their  places  and  retained  their  names, and 
vice  versa :  streets  had  become  vineyards,  and  gardens  bad  foe- 
come  streets ;  new  eminences  lofty  as  the  hills  had  arisen,  such 
as  the  Monte  Testaceo,  which  were  not  even  known  to  the  inha* 
bitants  of  ancient  Rome ;  the  city  itself  had  moved  westward 
in  mass  upon  the  Campus  Martins,  while  a  dreary  silence 
reigned  unbroken  over  the  undulating  ground,  which  had  for- 
merly the  most  resounded  with  the  cheerful  labours  and  the  busy 
htitn  of  men. 

^'  Now  all  18  changed;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night; 
None  stirring  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike ;  or  they  that  would  explore, 
Discuss  and  learnedly;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  crossed  the  earthy) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation, 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
''  This  was  the  Romax  Forum  !"* 

*'  Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  night. 
All  desolate !  Groves,  temples,  palaces, 
.    Swept  from  the  sight}  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst^  save  here  and  there 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismembered  giant.     In  the  midst 
A  City  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crowned 
With  many  a  cross  3  but  they,  that  issue  forth, 
Wander  like  strangers  who  bad  built  among  • 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless  3 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  met 
Cjbsar  and  Cato,  and  men  more  than  kings. 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  beggar.** 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  when  emerging  from  the  dark 
ages,  after  the  restoration,  of  learning,  it  gradually  became  the 
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sulnect  of  inquiry  to  the  curious  of  every  part  of  Europe;  ftod 
such  in  some  respects  it  appears  now.  Nor  do  the  first  attempts 
of  the  Literati  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  great  judg- 
nient,  or  to  have  formed  a  sound  basis  for  future  discoveries. 
They  contented  themselves  with  collecting  and  recording  such 
ifaditions  and  fabulous  conceits  as  were  found  scattered  amongst 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  without  a  sufficient  examination  into  the 
authority  whereon  they  rested ;  by  this  means  they  have  con'^ 
trived  to  perplex  their  successors  rather  than  to  enlighten  them, 
and  to  fix  and  perpetuate  errors  which  a  better  method  of  inquiry 
ttight  have  early  dissipated.  Amongst  those,  however,  who  were 
most  distinguished  by  their  attempts  to  recognise  and  revive  the 
features  of  the  ancient  city,  are  Fulvio,  Boissardo,  Biondo, 
Marliano,  and  particularly  Bernardo  Rucellai,  the  friend  and  re* 
lation  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whose  work  upon  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  often  cited  with  approbation,  has  somehow  or  other 
disappeared.  Still  much  confusion  prevailed,  and  Ligorio  has 
obtained  more  praise  with  his  countrymen  from  a  little  book 
called  the  Paradoxes,  in  which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  others, 
&nd  cleared  the  subject  from  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  in*- 
cumbered,  than  for  the  three  large  volumes  in  which*  he  has  eQ» 
deavoured  to  establish  his  own  opinions.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  1 7th  century  the  work  of  Nardini  was  offered  to  the  public, 
and  seems  to  have  been  received  with  great  approbation  by  bis 
countrymen.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  it;  in  diligence  of 
compiling  and  accuracy  of  detail  he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  any  author,  since,  though  in  learning  and  judgment  he  is 
deemed  inferior  to  his  predecessor  Donatus,  to  whom  Mr.  Bur- 
gess acknowledges  himself  very  much  indebted,  Boissard  is  too 
prolix,  Panciroli  and  Fabricio  too  concise;  and  Venuti,  though 
the  most  modem,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  very  dull,  and, 
what  is  worse,  very  imperfect  and  incorrect.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  these  authors  have  left  us  little  to  perform,  namely,  in 
learned  illustration  and  research ;  by  them  all  the  classical  authors 
have  been  completely  ransacked,  and  every  passage,  which  might 
serve,  however  obliquely  or  doubtfully,  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject,  has  been  produced ;  so  that  whatever  room  may  still  re- 
main for  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  application  of  the 
learning,  certain  it  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  materially 
to  the  mass  which  their  united  labours  have  laid  up. 

But  there  was  another  method  of  illustration  which  had  been 
more  neglected,  because  more  costly  and  less  suited  to  the  habits 
and  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  that  is  by  excavations  and 
actual  examination  of  the  foundations  themselves.  To  this  object 
the  French  artists  and  savans,  while  the  city  was  in  the  possession 
of  their  army,  applied  themselves  with  great  spirit  and  activity; 
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fttid/  short  as  their  occupation  was^  it  was  sufficient  to  throw 
liiuch  new  light  upon  many  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  to 
^open  the  way  for  larger  discoveries  to  those  who  had  the  spirit 
to  pursae  them.  Nor  was  this  advantage  neglected.  When  the 
papal  government  was  restored,  many  of  the  labours  which  the 
rrench  had  set  on  foot  were  continued  under  its  auspices  with 
-great  felicity  and  success,  and  others,  by  permission  of  the  go* 
Vernment,  have  since  been  carried  on  by  foreigners  at  their  own 
costs.  Meanwhile  the  literary  part  of  the  Roman  people  haVe 
hot  been  inattentive  to  their  results.  Several  periodical  publica- 
tions, connected  with  these  discoveries,  have  been  set  on  foot; 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  has  been  overwhelmed  with  disserta* 
tibns;  and  the  artist  and  the  architect  have  resumed  their  labours 
with  fresh  vigour  and  effect. 

'  As  yet,  however,  no  single  work  embodying  all  these  new  dis- 
coveries, and  containing  a  complete  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Home,  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  any  Roman  author,  though* 
considering  the  advantages  they  possess,  many  might  have  been 
tapect^d  to  be  competent  to  such  a  task.  Venuti's  Description 
lias  been  reprinted,  and  a  new  edition  of  Nardini,  with  large 
Yiotes  and  additions  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  Professor 
Nibby^  and  also  an  itinerary  by  the  same  author  upon  the  plan 
of  Yasi;  yet  none  of  these  works  seem  calculated  to  afford  that 
extent  and  species  of  instruction  which  foreigners,  who  either  re* 
sort  to  Rome  for  an  enlarged  information  respecting  the  antiqui* 
ties,  or  who  living  at  a  distance,  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  later  discoveries,  might  desire.  In  truth  the  Roman  au- 
thors familiar  with  the  scene  have  not  perceived  what  sort  of 
knowledge  it  was  that  such  persons  were  wishing  to  obtain;  nor 
would  they,  perhaps,  have  been  desirous  of  cultivating  it  if  they 
had:  they  have  Other  objects  in  view,  and  questions  amongst 
themselves  to  settle.  Besides,  the  best  encouragement  for  native 
industry  and  genius  is  native  patronage,  and  this  they  certainly 
want.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
lo^iety  of  that  capital,  that  such  labours  have  received  little  en- 
couragement from  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  themselves* 
who  are  mdre  wrapped  up  in  the  living  glory  of  their  churches* 
or  the  substantial  comforts  of  their  monasteries  and  the  passing 
splendour  of  their  ceremonies  and  processions^  than  in  the  faded 
honours  of  ancient  Rome.  "  Invitus  dico/'  said  Petrarch,  "  nus- 
quam  minus  Roma  cognoscitur  quam  Rome ;"  and  the  same  ob- 
servation may  be  applied  in  a  certain  degree  now.  In  truth  it 
requires  only  a  very  cursory  knowledge  of  the  priesthood  or  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  to  perceive  that  they  take  less  interest  in  their 
antiquities  than  foreigners,  and  what  is  more,  have  often  less 
knowledge  of  them.     Instances  of  their  indifference  or  ignorance 
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on  these  subjects  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  all  who  are 
moderately  acquainted  with  Roman  society^  which  are  quite  sur- 
prizing: and  though  there  are  some  distinguished  scholars  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity  who  continue  their  endeavours  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  history,  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  under 
which  they  labour^  yet  even  these  are  more  intent  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  discussion  of  single  controversial  points  which  in- 
cidentally arise  out  of  new  discoveries,  than  upon  enlarged  views 
of  the  great  features  of  the  city. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  that  all  have  to  encounter  is  the  strict 
censorship  of  the  press,  which  hangs  in  terrorem  over  both  the 
authors  and  their  publishers,  and  shackles  them  in  every  stage  of 
their  proceedings.  They  are  never  safe,  for  the  ot^ectioiis  are 
not  founded  upon  any  fixed  principle ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  a  single  volume  of  a  work  is  permitted  to  appear^  and  the  re- 
mainder>  by  an  after-thought  as  it  were,  is  laid  under  an  interdict^ 
and  thus  the  expense  and  labour  are  entirely  lost.  It  is  difficult 
for  those  who  have  felt  the  happiness  of  being  exempt  from  this 
scourge  to  estimate  the  chilling  and  baneful  influence  it  spreads 
around,  and  the  perpetual  obstacles  it  offers  to  the  flow  of  human 
genius  and  energy.  The  more  a  writer  expands  and  pursues  a 
subject,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  fall  upon  some  ground  on  which 
it  may  be  dangerous  for  him  to  tread ;  and  as  he  cannot  always 
speculate  before  hand  with  any  certainty  upon  what  is  likely  to 
be  thought  innocent  and  inoffensive  in  the  capricious  views  of  the 
authorities,  he  finds  the  greatest  safety  to  consist  in  silence,  and 
next  to  that,  in  keeping  himself  and  his  subjects  within  as  narrow 
bounds  as  possible — thus  at  once  cramping  his  own  energies>  and 
stifling  the  information  which  might  have  been  useful  to  others. 

But  were  this  obstacle  removed,  these  are  not  the  subjects 
which  the  government  is  most  anxious  to  encourage.  It  is  upon 
the  richness  and  splendour  of  its  Basilicas,  and  the  deconH 
tions  of  its  religion,  that  it  relies  for  the  preservation  of  its 
importance  in  the  world,  and  for  the  visits  of  foreigners,  which 
are  so  gainful  to  its  revenues.  Witness  the  anxiety  which  the 
accidental  destruction  by  fire  of  one  of  these  edifices,  the  Church 
pf  S.  Paolo  di  Fuori,  has  created*  It  is  situated  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Ostium,  in  a  spot  so  unwhole- 
some as  to  render  it  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  Church;  and 
yet  the  restoration  of  this  proud  but  dreary  building  has  been 
deemed  of  so  much  importance  by  the  hierarchy,  that  while  many 
useful  labours  in  the  city,  are  suspended  for  want  of  funds,  nearly 
half  a  million  has  been  destined  to  this  object,  to  be  hardly  wrung 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Clergy  of  Rome,  and  from  the  charity 
of  the  faithful  in  every  Catholic  Church  in  Europe 

Under  these  circumstances  the  task  which  Mr.  Burgess  hm 
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undertaken  was  a  great  desideratum  in  literature.  No  complete 
work  embracing  all  the  points  which  strangers  would  naturally 
be  desirous  to  know,  has  appeared  in  modern  times,  and  every 
earlier  one  would  now  be  imperfect,  and  almost  obsolete;  for 
within  twenty  years  so  many  excavations  have  been  carried  on,  so 
much  rubbish  has  been  removed,  so  many  substructions  brought 
to  light,  as  to  furnish  a  fund  of  new  matter  for  antiquarian  re- 
search. To  supply  this  want  Mr.  Burgess  has  occupied  himself 
for  many  years,  and  this  book,  the  result  of  his  labours,  proves 
that  he  was  well  qualified  for  such  a  task.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  possessed  advantages  beyond  those  of  any  who  have  pre- 
ceded him :  while  other  English  writers,  such  as  Forsyth^  Dr. 
Burton,  both  admirably  qualified  in  other  respects,  though  in 
diflerent  ways,  and  several  others,  passed  only  a  few  months, 
or  at  the  most  a  year,  in  Rome,  and  have  been  content  to  record 
in  haste  the  first  impressions  which  occurred  to  them,  Mr. 
Burgess  has  spent  five  or  six  years  in  Rome,  in  a  calm  and  deli- 
berate contemplation  of  the  various  objects  which  were  presented 
to  htm,  studymg  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  carefully 
comparing  their  present  with  their  former  state.  But  this  was 
only  one  advantage ;  his  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  his  situation  as  Chaplain  to  the  British  Residents, 
have  given  him  greater  facilities  in  obtaining  information  upon 
the  spot,  and  in  judging  of  its  value,  than  most  persons  could  ob- 
tain ;  while  his  classical  acquirements  and  good  taste  were  suf- 
ficient to  guide  him  in  the  use  of  it.  From  the  first  moment 
of  his  residence  in  Rome  he  seems  to  have  directed  his  attention 
constantly  to  antiquarian  researches,  and  to  the  study  of  the 
Italian  literature  and  art,  with  a  view  to  this  elaborate  work;  and 
the  tract  which  he  has  already  published  upon  the  Circus  of  Ca- 
racalla,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  or  of  Romulus^  as  it  is  now 
proved  to  be,  has  afforded  a  sufficient  pledge  to  the  public  of  his 
capacity  for  the  more  extensive  labour  which  he  has  now  com- 
pleted. The  worky  which  is  enriched  with  many  curious  and 
well  executed  plates,  consists  of  two  large  volumes  octavo,  com- 
prehending an  entire  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  from  the  time  of  Servius 
to  the  present  day;  and  though  it  will  of  course  be  much  more 
interesting  to  those  who  have  visited  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
light  which  is  thrown  upon  many  of  those  scenes  which  are  still 
fresh  in  their  memories,  it  will  by  no  means  be  without  interest  to 
the  general  scholar  who  may  not  have  enjoyed  that  advantage. 
We  are  not  always  satisfied  with  the  style,  nor  do  we  acquiesce 
in  all  his  conclusions;  yet  no  one  can  deny  him  the  merit  of  great 
industry,  moderation  and  ability*  The  worst  fault  of  the  book  is 
that  it  is  very  costly,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  the  en- 
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gravings.    But  it  is  rich  too  in  classical  illustration,  and  no 
library  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Mr.  Burgess  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  churches,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  look  for  such  particulars 
in  his  work. 

It  is  tiot  our  intention  to  follow  the  Author  throughout  his 
'description  of  the  city,  but  it  may  be  right  to  notice  the  plan  he 
has  followed,  which,  besides  the  recommendation  it  possesses  <^f 
being  ancient  and  familiar,  is  certainly  best  adapted  to  the  per* 
^ons  M'hose  gratification  he  had  in  Tiew,  viz.  those  who  have 
seen  Rome,  and  those  who  intend  to  see  it.  He  adopts  the  divi- 
sion of  the  city  into  region^;  and  by  thus  arranging  the  objects 
worthy  of  notice  in  groups,  according  to  their  actual  position, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  their  dates  or  kinds,  he  has  enabled 
the  visitor  to  make  the  most  of  his  strength  and  time,  and  to  study 
at  his  convenience  without  any  material  change  of  place,  while,  if 
he  had  observed  the  chronological  of  generic  division  only,  he 
would  have  sometimes  abruptly  sent  his  readers  from  otie  side  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  and  half  a  day  would  have  been  spent  before 
•two  or  three  consecutive  objects  could  have  been  well  examined. 
And  surely  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene,  there  is  treed  of 
every  advantage.  Montfaucon  spread  it  over  twenty  days;  a 
common  observer  would  need  200  economically  managed. 
One  effect  however  of  such  a  plan  is,  that  comprehending,  as  it 
must,  every  point,  minute  as  well  as  important,  it  renders  the 
work  less  amusing  than  if,  like  Donatus,  he  had  only  described  the 
most  prominent. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  comprehension  of  this  plan,  it  may  be 
right  to  offer  a  short  sketch  of  the  different  modes  of  division 
which  have  at  different  times  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  of  the  au- 
thorities which  have  been  generally  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Burgess 
'to  determine  their  limits.  Serviiis  Tullius  divided  th^  city  into 
*four  tribes,  which  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  city  which 
they  inhabited.  The  first,  called  the  Suburrah  tribe,  occupied 
the  Caslian  Mount,  under  the  ancient  city;  the  second,  the  Es- 
qtiilian,  comprehending  all  the  hills  known  by  the  nante  of 
Esquiliae ;  the  third,  Collina,  including  the  Quifinal  and  Viminal 
hills;  the  fourth,  Palatina,  occupying  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline 
hills.  During  the  first  ages  of  the  republic  these  divisions  re- 
mained unaltered,  but  Augustus  divided  Rome  into  fourteen 
wards  or  "  regiones,"  which  are  said  by  Livy  to  have  contained 
S65  "  compita,"  in  modern  phraseology,"  squares"  or  *'  places.** 
During  the  reign  of  Nero  three  of  these  "  regiones**' are  said 
by  Tacitus  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  confla- 
gration, sevefn  to  have  been  injured,  and  only  four  left  untouched 
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by  the  fire*  That  this  division  of  the  city  into  regions  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  will  appear  from  a  marble  altar  still  at 
Borne^  dedicated  to  that  Emperor  by  the  "  Vicomagistri,  or  in- 
spectors of  the  streets  of  the  fourteen  regions;  and  though  from 
Hadrian  to  Valentinian,  a  period  of  250  years,  we  have  no  notice 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  city»  it  is  probable  the  regions  re- 
aiained  as  Augustus  left  themi  for  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
Pttblius  Victor  made  a  catalogue  of  all  the  public  buildinss  &c« 
in  each  region,  of  which  he  enumerates  fourteen.  Sextus  Kufus, 
about  the  same  time^  wrote  a  second  catalogue  of  the  same 
nature,  which  was  first  published  by  Panvinio.  This,  however, 
was  imperfect,  for  the  manuscript  was  mutilatedi  and  some 
i>f  the  regions  were  entirely  wanting.  There  is  also  a  third  cata- 
Jogue  of  the  public  edifices,  &c.  written  at  a  later  period,  and  first 

Eablished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  works  of  Victor  and 
ufas  arc  generally  known  by  the  name  of  *'  Regionaries*'  and 
''  Notitia/'  and  though  they  sometimes  differ  from  each  other  in 
iheir  enumeration  of  objects,  yet  they  agree  in  the  number  and 
names  of  the  regions.  On  the  sides  of  the  altar  dedicated  to 
JHadrian,  called  the  ''  Base  Capitolina,"  are  written  in  very  small 
characters  the  names  of  the  magistrates  who  presided  over  five  of 
the  regions,  and  the  names  of  all  the  streets  which  they  contained. 
'  From  these  documents,  the  *'  Base  Capitolina"  the  "  Regiona* 
lies,'*  and  the  "  Notitia,"  antiquaries  have  principally  collected 
their  materials  for  determining  the  ruins  of  Rome ;  but  some  have 
gone  further,  particularly  Panvinio,  Merula  and  Nardini,  and  not 
content  with  this  store,  have  ransacked  ruined  monuments  and 
;incient  authors  to  discover  inscriptions,  8cc«  which  might  throw 
}igbt  upon  this  subject ;  and  in  many  instances  their  labours  have 
been .  attended  with  success.  Towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  fragments  of  a  marble  plan  of  Rome,  containing 
the  ground  plans  of  some  temples,  porticos,  &c.  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  was 
discovered  behind  the. church  of  SS. Cosmo  and  Damiano,  and  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Capitol.  There  is  also  remaining  a  docu* 
ment  of  the  eighth  century,  called  '*  The  Anonymous  of  the  Eighth 
Century,"  jsaid  to  have  been  written  by  a  German,  and  containing 
fnany  valuable  inscriptions  and  much  curious  information  on  the 
state  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  To  these  we  may  add  some  Eccle- 
siastical Records,  such  as  the  Mirabilia  Romse  and  the  *'  Ordo 
Romanus,"  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Such  are 
the  principal  materials  left  to  throw  light  upon  the  antiquities  of 
Rome ;  and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  out  the  exact  limits 
of  the  long-lost  regions,  yet  as  the  circumference  of  every  one 
is  given  in  feet,  and  each  has  a  name  generally  derived  from  the 
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most  popular  objects  contained  init«  which  are  either  now  remain- 
ing, or  the  position  of  which  may  be  fairly  ascertained,  their 
respective  limits  are  in  most,  instances  sufficiently  authenticated. 

Mr.  Burgess  enters  upon  his  account  of  Rome  with  a  spirited 
view  from  the  Capitol,  and  from  this  we  shall  gladly  set  out  with 
him«  To  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  which  this  picture  is  calculated 
to  convey,  and  indeed  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  features 
it  comprehends,  with  all  their  various  and  beautiful  bearings  and 
combinations,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  have  been  at 
Rome  himself,  and  by  more  than  one  animating  view  from  the 
Capitol  have  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  general  outline  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  it  presents.  With  such  a  one  it  is  not  merely 
the  renewal  of  a  lively  pleasure,  which  this  picture  will  produce 
but  the  kindling  of  his  own  imagination  into  a  flame»  and  the 
revival  of  a  thousand  agreeable  associations  which  may  have  lia«- 
gered  about  his  mind ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  description  which  can 
never  be  without  interest  even  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
reality ;  and  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  place  a  good  map  of 
Rome  and  its  Campagna  before  them,  they  will  be  able  to  form 
some  faint  notion  of  the  sensations  which  crowd  upon  the  mind 
of  an  intelligent  and  well  informed  spectator,  when  the  scene  here 
described,  abounding  as  it  does  in  many  striking  and  beautiful 
features  of  nature  and  art,  so  many  monuments  of  by  gone  great- 
ness, and  pregnant  with  so  many  mteresting  recollections^  is  pre* 
sented  under  a  fine  Italian  sky  to  his  view* 

'*  The  Capitoline  Hill  may  be  almost  said  to  divide  the  ancient  from 
the  modern  city.  From  the  top  of  the  high  tower  which  stands  upon  it, 
is  a  panoramic  view  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna :  here  we  propose  to 
take  a  station,  for  the  purpose  of  making  oar  first  topographical  survey, 
to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  seven  hills,  and  to  point  out  the  successive 
enlargements  of  the  city. 

*^  The  landscape,  which  is  about  to  offer  us  so  many  interesting  de- 
tails, will  probably  be  already  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  most  of 
our  readers ;  they  can  easily  dispense  with  our  tribute  of  admiration ; 
and  to  those  who  may  be  induced  to  read  our  dissertation  on  the  spot^ 
it  would  be  equally  superfluous.  The  glowing  tints  which  gild  the  stately 
palaces  and  ruins,  the  magic  light  which  plays  over  the  undulated  Cam- 
pagna, and  mingles  with  the  deep  blue  shades  of  the  Alban  hills, — ^the 
interest  which  is  accumulated  from  the  history  of  full  2000  years,  and 
spread,  like  the  genius  of  the  place,  over  every  vineyard,  hill,  and  valley, 
will  not  easily  be  effaced  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  have  stood, 
or  may  stand  upon  the  Campidoglio  3  and  if  at  a  distance  from  the  scene 
they  read  the  '  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome/  it  will  be  with  a 
zest  which  those  who  only  know  Rome  from  descriptions,  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  experience.**  "  The  reader  however  is  generally  supposed  to 
he  on  the  spot,  as  we  now  suppose  him  to  be  standing  on  that  side  of  the 
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tower  of  the  Campidoglio  which  fronts  the  hilts  of  Albano.  It  was  in* 
tended  to  confine  our  observations  within  the  limits  of  the  city ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  cast  our  eyes  over  the  Campagna  without  inquiring  for  the 
boundaries  of  Latium  and  the  Sabine  territory ;  it  will  be  convenient  to 
point  out  those  first,  for  they  are  supposed  to  have  included  towns  which 
were  in  existence  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

**  The  Tyber^  which  is  seen  so  conspicuously  from  the  Campidoglio, 
winding  towards  the  sea,  divides  the  country  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of  Etruria,  from  the  more  popular  district  of  Latium :  hence 
that  celebrated  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  is  called  by  the 
poets,  indifiierently,  a  river  of  Latium,  or  of  Etruria.  Our  business  at 
present  is  only  with  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  its  junction 
with  the  Anio,  about  three  miles  east  of  Rome,  and  its  confluence  with 
the  Mediterranean  at  Ostia.  This  outline  of  about  twenty  miles  in 
extent,  has  always  been  considered  as  one  fixed  boundary  of  Latium  3 
in  other  respects,  its  limits  were  gradually  enlarged  with  the  first  con* 

Suests  of  the  Romans.  The  first  Latium  comprised  only  the  little  king- 
om  of  Latinus,  extending  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
stream  of  Numicus.  In  the  direction  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's,  as 
viewed  from  our  station,  was  its  most  ancient  capital  Laurentum  $  and 
at  an  increased  angle  of  about  20  degrees  may  be  found  the  direction  of 
Lavinium.  The  modern  names  of  Torre  Pateruo  and  Pratica  have  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  sites  of  those  long  lost  cities;  and  trackless  woods  and 
marshes  now  cover  the  scenes  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  i£neid.  The 
country  of  the  RutuU  was  situated  beyond  the  Numicus,  between  the 
sea*coast  and  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  village  of  Ardea, 
distant  but  five  miles  from  Pratica,  preserves  the  ancient  name  and  situ- 
ation of  the  city  of  Turnus.  It  may  be  difficult  to  define  whether  we 
are  now  tracing  those  vestiges  of  antiquity  by  the  light  of  authentic 
history,  or  by  the  more  dazzling  though  less  steady  light  of  tradition  and 
poetry — but  the  task  is  so  pleasing,  that  we  are  willing  to  yield  to  any 
uncertain  guide  which  promises  to  help  us  to  delineate  the  scenes  of 
Virgil's  narrative;  we  may  therefore  now  follow  the  '  boy  Ascanius" 
from  the  Lavinian  shores  to  the  more  celebrated  capital  which  gave  birth 
to  Rome  itself. 

The  highest  summit  in  the  chain  of  hills  before  us  is  the  Alban  Mount, 
now  called  Monte  Cavo :  half  way  between  that  summit  and  the  plain 
on  the  west,  may  be  discovered  the  modern  Albano:  a  little  more  to 
the  left,  the  lake  lies  concealed  in  its  volcanic  basin,  and  its  borders  are 
marked  by  a  darker  shade  of  wood,  and  the  more  conspicuous  edifices 
of  Castel  Gandolfo.  It  was  on  the  long  ridge,  boidering  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake,  where  the  son  of  j^neas  is  said  to  have  built  Alba 
Longa  (A.  C.  1 152) ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  vestige  of  that 
long-lost  city  may  be  traced.  The  fourteen  kings  of  Alba  Longa  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity ;  and,  whatever  acquisition  of  territory  might 
be  made  by  them,  Rome  was  at  length  enabled  to  wrest  from  the  rival 
state  its  dominions.  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  third  king  of  Rome,  reduced 
Alba ;  Ancus  Martins  built  the  port  at  Ostia ;  and  Tarquin  the  Proud 
comprised  in  the  second  Latium,  Gabii,  Ardea,  and  penetrated  into  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  lay  beyond  the  Alban  Hills*    Algidum^ 
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Tttsealom,  Labicum,  and  other  towns  of  great  aniiqaity^  were  added  to 
the  territory  of  Rome  witb  much  labour  $  and  it  will  now  be  necessary 
to  mark   the  limits  of  the  country^  properly  called  by  the  Romans, 
Latium  Antiquum.    The  Anio  has  its  source  among  those  higher  moan<- 
tains  which  appear  to  the  left  of  the  Alban  hills,  in  a  direction  that  may 
be  marked  by  looking  over  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  j    it  becomes  a 
river  at  Subiaco,  fetches  a  compass  beyond  the  Mount  Guadagnolo,  and 
reaches  Tivoli  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  its  source.     It 
oontinues  to  6ow  through  the  Campa^a  from  Tivoli,  to  its  junetion- 
with  the  Tyber,  dividing  (in  this  distance  of  about  nineteen  milea) 
Latium  irom  the  Sabine  territory*    Thus  a  portion  of  the  two  ri^en 
witb  the  sea  coast  form  three  of  the  utmost  boundaries  of  Latium 
Antiquum*     It  is  not  so  easy  to  define  its  limits  at  any  given  period 
towards  the  south.     We  learn  from  Pliny  that  ancient  Latium^  property 
so  called^  extended  along  the  sea  coast  from  the  Tyber  to  Circeii  (now 
S.  Felice),  being  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.     At  a  subsequent  period, 
Latium  advanced  as  far  as  the  Liris  and  even  to  Sinuessa  j  thus  joining 
Campania  and  the  ancient  country  of  the  Samnites.     It  is  probable,  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  several  distinct  nations  which  had 
exercised  the  valour  of  the  Romans  in  their  first  conquests,  were  blended 
in  the  general  name  of  Latini.    Independent  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt 
about  the  Alban  hills,  and  the  Aborigines  in  the  plain  nearer  Rome,  we 
may  enumerate  the  Rutuli,  the  Volsci,  the  Equi,  the  Hernici,  and  the 
Ausones.     The  situations  of  the  two  former  have  already  been  intimated ; 
the  Equi  dwelt  along  the  roots  of  the  mountains  extending  from  TibaC 
to  Prasneste ;   the  Hernici  inhabited  more  towards  the  south,  and  the 
source  of  the  Anio;  and  the  territory  of  the  still  more  distant  Ausones 
reached  to  the  Liris.    This  country,  therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  may 
more  properly  be  designated  the  New  Latium,  or  the  Latium  of  the 
empire.     The  ancient  country  of  the  Sabines  comprehended  all  that  tern* 
tory  lying  between  the  Anio  and  the  Tyber,  as  far  as  those  two  rivers,  with 
the  mountains  for  a  base,  form  nearly  an  isosceles  triangle;    the  ex- 
tremities of  that  base  may  be  conceived  to  lie  beyond  the  Mount  Gua- 
dagnolo,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Mount  Soracte.     At  these  points 
the  rivers  suddenly  diverge,  and  continue  nearly  in  opposite  directions  ; 
the  vertex  is  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  which  takes  place,  as  has  been 
observed,  at  the  short  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  city.    The  Sabine 
territory,  therefore,  approached  nearer  to  Rome  than  any  other  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  this  may  easily  account  for  the  first  wars 
of  Romulus  being  waged  against  that  people,  which  ended  in  the  two 
nations  being  united  under  one  king  [A.  C.  747.]     We  shall  now  pro^ 
ceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  celebrated  places  of  Latium,  as 
they  may  be  discerned  from  the  tower  of  the  Capitol. 

'•  We  have  already  left  the  scene  of  Virgirs  "  epic  Wai-''  in  the 
dreary  country  tb^t  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrai^can ;  and 
the  eye  has  been  directed  to  the  Monte  Cavo,  on  which  stood  the,  temple 
of  Jupiter  Latialls.  To  this  summit  the  minor  triumphs  ascended  to 
perform  the  usual  sacrifices,  and  the  Via  Numinis,  as  the  initials  V.  N.,. 
still  legible  on  the  pavement,  testify,  may  be  followed  for  several  hundred 
feet  in  uninterrupted  preservation*    This  conspicuoui  object  was  seen  • 
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oy^  tbe  whole  of  L^tiuin,  and  migbt  be  considered  as  the  joyflil  sign 
of  borne  to  the  mariners  approaching  the  port  of  Ostia. 

*'  Beneath  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Cavo,  but  inclining  to  the  left«  tbe 
aye  reposes  ppon  a  green  plain«  which  is  readily  contrasted  with  the 
surrounding  woods.    This  plain  is  commonly  called  tbe  Camp  of  Haa« 
nibal;    not  surely  because  Hannibal  ever  had  bis  camp  tbere>  buft 
bel:ause,  according  to  hiyy,  tbe  Romans  placed  a  garrison  on  tbe  Albaa 
Mount  when  the  Carthaginian  hovered  about  tbe  welb  <^  Rome.    Tbe 
modern  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa^  seen  at  tbe  same  time  with  tbe 
plain^  has  bten  lupposed^  frond  its  rdative  situation,  to  oecupy  tbe  site 
of  tbe  citadel  of  Albcmo.    Above  this  village,  still  k^sping  our  direction 
towards  the  Anio,  rises  another  summit,  more  distant  and  little  inferior 
in  height  to  the  Alban  Mount,  that  is,  the  Mount  Algido,  beyond  which 
was  the  town  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  £qui.    This  mount  was 
crowned  by  the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  is  celebrated  in  ancient  song, 
as  the  coolest  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.    The  snow, 
fetdbed  from  the  cavities  near  the  top  of  the  Algido,  still  supplies  the 
luxury  of  the  Eternal  City,    A  little  within  the  hills  that  ioterveue 
between  Alhauo  and  Fra^cati  are  the  modern  villages  of  Marino  and 
Grolto-Ferrata  5  and  in  passing  from  one  to  tbe  other  may  be  traversed 
the  Vallis  Ferentina,  so  renowned  in  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  where  the 
diet  of  the  Latin  states  assembled  to  discuss  the  interests  of  peace  and 
war.     The  town  of  Frascati,  which  adorns  tbe  nearest  eminetice  in  the 
chain  of  hills,  cannot  be  mistaken ;  its  imposing  buildings  at  the  distauce 
of  twelve  miles,  must  already  have  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  specta* 
tor  ^   but  it  does  not  occupy  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Tusculum :  that 
city»  which  is  inseparable  from  the  immortal  name  of  Cicero,  was  situ-i 
ated  near  two  miles  from  the  modern  town,  (behind  and  above)  and 
not' much  below  tbe  Mount  Algido.     A  new  interest  has  been  given  to 
Tusculum  by  the  excavations  lately  made  amongst  its  ruins  -,    but  the 
antiquary  still  seeks  in  vain  for  the  veritable  scene,  of  tbe  Tusculan 
Qaestfons.     The  bill^  of  Frascati,  amongst  which  we  may  include  the 
Monte  Porzio,  gradually  decline  towards  the  territory  of  the  Equi;  but 
before  they  close  with  that  undulated  plain,  there  is  distinctly  to  be  seen, 
on  tbeir  last  and  lowest  eminence,  the  village  of  La  Colonna^     It  is 
concluded,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  and  from  an  inscription  discovered 
on  the  spot,  that  here  stood  the  ancient  Labicum.    This  was  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  neighboui*hood  of  Rome  which  Coriolaaus  got  possession 
of  when  he  waged  war  against  his  country — and  tbe  Mnae  of  Virgil 
revived  its  waning  fame  in  the  days  of  Augustus.    In  the  plain  which 
lies  between  the  hills  we  are  now  leaving,  aqd  the  mountains  we  shall 
soon  arrive  at,  are  to  be  traced  the  i^estiges  of  many  places  which  shine 
io  '  Livy's  pictured  pagej'  but  in  the  dull  uniformity  of  that  part  of  the 
Campagniv  no  object  can  be  fixed  upon  at  this  distance  to  mark  their 
situations.    The  Lake  Regillus/  where. the  Tarquins  sustained  tbe  fatal 
defeat]  Gabii  tbe  ^eat  of  their  stratagem ;  and  Collatia  connected  with 
the  name  of  Lucretia^  and  the  liberty  of  Rome,  are  still  sufficient  to  at^ 
tract  the  curiosity  of  tiie  stranger,  and  to  give  employment  to  the  anti<» 
quary;     The  town  th^  appears  at  the  greatest  distance  upon  the  de- 
clivities of  the  Frssnestine  mquaMuus^  twenty-five  miles  from  {laimei  U 
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Palestrina.  The  modem  name/  and  the  ruins  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Fortune^  nearly  of  equal  extent  with  the  town  itself,  indicate  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Praeneste :  this  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  Augustus^  and  there* 
fore  has  not  heen  left  unsung  hj  his  obsequious  bard.  The  names  of 
La  Rocca  and  Monte  S.  Pietro  have  been  applied  to  the  summit  on 
which  might  have  stood  the  citadel ;  and  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
our  station  far  above  the  town  itself.  The  Citadel  of  Praeneste,  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Sylla  and  Young  Marius^  will  recall  to  memory  the 
bloody  history  of  the  social  war. 

*'  We  may  now  pass  along  the  chain  of  barren  mountains  for  a  distance 
of  near  fourteen  miles ;  and  the  wearied  eye  will  repose  with  pleasure 
upon  the  fresh  hills  and  olives  that  adorn  the  environs  of  Tivoli :  here, 
the  Anio  reminds  us  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  boundary  of  Latium ; 
for,  in  that  direction^  the  country  never  extended  beyond.  Tibur^  the 
resort  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Romans^  its  villas^  its  landscapes^  and  its 
ruins,  have  often  been  described.  The  ravages  of  late  years  made  by 
the  *'  prseceps  Anio"  and  the  works  of  Pope  Leo  XIL>  may  have  a  place 
in  future  descriptions ;  but  in  this  rapid  survey  of  the  campagna  of 
Rome,  we  are  only  pledged  to  point  out  boundaries  and  celebrated  spots. 
There  is  Tivoli : — 

'*  And  where  yon  bar 

Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 

The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bard's  delight.** 

^'  The  country  beyond  the  Tyber,  as  was  observed,  had  the  name  of 
Etruria,  but  the  view  of  the  Campagna,  towards  the  north,  is  intercepted 
by  the  Janiculum,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Monte  Mario.  The  Montes 
Cimini  are  partially  visible  behind  the  latter,  and  the  distant  Soracte 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  limits  of  Etruria,  and  the  Sabine  territory;  to 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  seven  hills,  we  must  turn  again  towards  the 
south. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  description  of  Mr.  Burgess  with 
the  eloquent  but  melancholy  picture  drawn  by  Poggio  from  the 
same  commanding  spot,  nine  centuries  after  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire,— in  the  time  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV»  The  passage  is 
given  in  Gibbon. 

*'  Her  primaeval  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in  a  remote  age, 
when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger  of  Troy,  has  been  delineated  by 
the  fancy  of  Virgil.  This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary 
thicket  j  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of 
a  temple ;  the  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  has  accomplished  her  revolution,  and  the  sacred  ground 
is  again  disfigured  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the  Capitol  on 
which  we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  citadel 
of  the  earth,  the  terror  of  kings  ;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many 
triumphs,  enriched  with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations.  The 
spectacle  of  the  world  how  is  it  fallen  !  how  changed  !  how  defaced ! 
the  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by  vines^  and  the  benches  of  the  senators 
are  concealed  by  a  dunghill.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and 
seek  among  the  shapeless  and  enormous  fragments^  the  marble  thealrej 
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the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the  porticos  of  J^^ero*s  palace;  survey 
the  other  hills  of  the  city,  the  yacant  space  is  interrupted  only  by  ruins 
and  gardens*  The  Forum  of  the  Roman  people,  where  they  dissembled 
to  enact  their  laws,  and  elect  their  magistrates,  is  now  £nclosed  for  the 
cultivation  of  pot-herbs,  or  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  swine  and 
buffaloes.  The  public  and  private  edifices,  that  were  founded  for 
eternity,  lie  prostrate,  naked  and  broken,  like  the  limbs  of  a  mighty 
giant,  and  the  ruin  is  the  more  visible  from  the  stupendous  relics  that 
have  survived  the  injuries  of  time  and  fortune.^' 

The  vicissitudes  of  all  human  affairs,  and  particularly  that  in* 
stance  of  it  which  his  own  beloved  Italy  presented,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  thought  of  which  the  mind  of  Poggio  was  capable 
in  such  a  scene ;  but  Mr,  Burgess  could  readily  admit  of  other 
themes,  and  the  tinge  of  melancholy  which  could  not  well  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  picture  only  serves  to  blend  agreeably  with  the 
many  lively  features  and  natural  beauties  he  describes. 

Poggio  then  enumerates  the  relics,  a  bridge,  an  arch,  a  sepulchre^ 
j|  pyramid  of  Cestius,  a  temple  of  peace,  or  as  it  is  now  called^ 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  with  sundry  other  objects^  then 
more  buried  and  in  a  much  less  imposing  shape  than  they  are  at 
present*  In  comparing  this  description  with  that  of  the  anony-^ 
mous  writer  two  centuries  before,  it  would  appear  that  the  ]3th 
and  14th  centuries  were  the  most  destructive  to  the  buildings  and 
iemples  of  Rome.  While  the  Roman  edifices  were  still  entire^ 
says  Gibbon,  the  first  blows,  however  weighty  and  impetuous, 
were  resisted  by  the  solidity  of  the  mass  and  the  harmony  of  the 
parts;  but  the  slightest  touch  would  precipitate  the  fragments  of 
arches  and  columns  that  already  nodded  to  their  fall. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  a  few  of 
those  points,  which  are  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to  the  reader 
on  account  of  the  new  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  them 
either  by  modern  excavations,  or  by  the  maturer  labours  of  the 
learned  respecting  them.  And  first,  before  we  quit  the  Capito- 
line  Hili>  where  our  memory  delights  to  linger,  we  are  attracted 
by  the  platform  of  a  temple  which  has  been  lately  brought  to  light* 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum,  and  constitutes  an  important 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Burgess's  Dissertations.  The  excavations 
which  have  effected  this  discovery,  were  begun  by  the  French 
in  1811,  but  the  temple  itself  was  not  discovered  till  1817,  Avhen 
the  Cella  and  four  votive  inscriptions  were  brought  to  light;  of 
these,  the  most  perfect  belongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  fur<^ 
nishes  the  ruin  with  an  unquestionable  title  to  the  name  it  bears* 
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In  the  begiimiog  of  1831,  the  extavaiioos  w«re  atiUio  |ie0grea«» 
and  the  magnitude  and  congtrttction  of  the  Cella  had  come  out 
more  clearly.  It  stood  upon  a  solid  and  lofty  basement,  which  is 
ijearly  all  that  is  left  for  description,  of  which  one  wall  of 
peperine  stone  faced  with  marble,  e^itending  70  feet  in  length  and 
14  in  heighth,  may  be  plainly  traced.  Of  the  portico,  nothing  now 
remains  \  but  the  steps  spoken  of  by  Cicero,*  where  the  Roman 
knights  took  their  station,  might  have  been  on  the  flanks  like  those 
of  the  temple  of  Adrian,  so  as  to  lead  tp  it  either  from  the  Clivus 
CapitoHni  or  the  Clivus  Asyli.  The  Cella  was  comparatively 
large,  making  a  rectangular  room  of  about  100  feet  by  80,  and 
portions  of  the  walls  rising  about  eight  feet  still  exist.  The  in- 
terior still  exhibits  many  traces  of  rich  materials  with  which  it 
Was  covered,  and  the  elevation  of  one  step  seems  to  mark  the 
ascent  from  the  Pronaon  to  the  Cella.  Judging  from  the  whole, 
of  the  substructions,  it  reached  from  the  foundation  of  the  Ca- 
pitol to  the  brink  of  the  Roman  Forum,  having  on  the  east  the 
ascent  to  the  Capitol  on  the  side  of  the  Asylum,  and  on  the  other 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Agreeable  to  these  discoveries  is 
the  description  given  of  it  by  Festus  and  Dion ;  the  former  of 
^hich  places  it  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum,  and  the 
latter  near  the  Mamertine  prison.  It  was  founded  in  the  d87th 
year  of  the  city  in  honour  of  the  union  then  effected  by  Camilius, 
between  the  Plebeians  and  the  Nobles,  and  built  upon  the  site  of 
an  ancient  senaculum ;  it  continued  to  be  used  occasionally  for 
the  deliberation  of  the  magistrates,  and  many  interesting  events 
in  the  Roman  annals  are  connected  with  it. 

''  In  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  Cicero  convoked  the  senate  tbiiher, 
ivbeh  Lentulus  and  Vohurcius,  with  tbe  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,  were 
introduced.  Augustus  raised  it  from  its  republican  simplicity  to  its 
imperial  magnificence :  it  is  probable  be  entirely  rebuilt  it^  for  we  find 
that  Tiberius  dedicated  it,  (A.  D.  11.)  and  inscribed  bis  own  name  upoif 
it,  together  with  that  of  his  brother  Drusus^  though  already  dead.  If  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  civil  war  of  Vitellius  and  Otho,  of  which,  however, 
there  is  no  direct  proof,  Vespasian  must  be  considered  as  the  restcarer  | 
and  it  is  to  that  period,  and  later,  we  must  look  for  its  greatest  splendour. 
It  contained,  amongst  other  works  of  arts^  the  group  of  Battos  adoring 
Apollo  and  Juno,  the  Sculpture  of  the  Greek  artist  Bedas ;  Latona  in 
the  act  of  supporting  her  two  children,  ApoUo  and  Diana,  the  work 
ofEuphranor^  the  Esculapius  and  Hygias  of  Nicerates  ^  the  Mars  and 
Mercury  of  Pisierates ;  the  Ceres  and  other  figures  made  by  Sthehis. 
Of  the  pictures,  we  find  a  Bacchus  by  Nicias,  and  a  Cassandra  by  Then*- 
ctorns.  These  celebrated  works  of  ancient  art,  and  all  the  precious  ma- 
terials which  achdrned  the  building,  are  now  reduced,  as  we  have  seen, 

*  An  £qui<cs  Roitiaiios  aroplectetur?    qui  frequentlsslme  in' gradibus  concordisa 
steterufit :  qui  vos  ad  Jibertalem,  6cct   Cici  in  Marc.  Autou.  Phil.  vii. 
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t«  a  s^pthss  platfertD,  md  a  f«w  pieces  of  orieniid  marbtt/'^vd.  i. 
Diss.  vii. 

'  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Burgess  has 
cleared  up  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  involved.  The 
Anonymous  of  the  eigMh  century  read  an  inscription  upon  it 
entire,  and  he  also  mentions  a  Church  of  S.  Sergius,  at  or  near 
die  arch  Of  Septtmins  Severus^  which  Anastatius  states  to  have 
been  demolished  about  40  years  afterwards  by  a  timorous  Dean« 
on  account  of  his  fear  of  the  Temple,  (probably  that  of  Concord,) 
conspicuously  situated  above  it.  Pope  Hadrian  the  First  rebuilt 
this  Church  from  its  foundations  and  greatly  enlarged  it  in  77^» 
and  to  this,  Mr.  Burgess  attributes  the  first  injury  of  the  Temple 
6f  Concord^  aggravated,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  fire  of  Robert 
6uiscard  three  centuries  later,  and  afterwards  consummated  by 
the  Senator  Brancaglione,  in  1^57>  who  laid  waste  the  wKole. 
Church  and  Temple  too;  "  so  that  in  the  commencement  of  the 
15th  century,  the  Temple  of  Concord  was  effectually  lost/* 

But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  mth  the  account  of  Pogdo  io 
the  15th  cedtury,  who  says  that  he  saw,  at  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  first  almost  entire,  and 
afterwards  perishing  before  his  eyes,  having  been  burnt  for  lime* 
Mr.  Burgess  disposes  of  this  very  easily,  declaring  that  Poggio 
iipplied  the  name  to  the  more  visible  eight  columns  hard  by,'  and 
knew  not  of  the  true  vestiges  which  have  been  so  triumphantly 
restored  to  light;  but  these  columns  were  of  granite,  and  Poggio 
expressly  declares  that  the  portico  he  saw  was  of  beautiful  marble. 

"  Porticus  »di$  Concordiae,  quam,  cum  primum  ad  urbew  accessi,  vidi 
fere  iDtegraio  opere  mamioreo  Sidmodum  speaoso;  Roman!  postmoduju 
ad  calccm  sedem  totam  et  porticqs  partem  disjectis  coluamis  sunt  demp- 
fiti." 

,  It  was  easy  foi^  this  scholar,  misled  by  some  fashionable  tradi* 
tion,  to  have  confounded  the  ruins  of  one  temple  with  those  of 
another,  but  he  could  not  easily  mistake  massive  granite  pillars 
for  beautifii(l  marble,  nor  could  they  burn  granite  into  lime ;  and 
if  it  be  said  that  the  pillars  might  have  been  granite  and  the  test 
of  the  ornaments  fine  marble,  which  the  construction  will  scarcely 
bear,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  expression, ''  disjectis  columnis, 
with  the  sopposition  of  his  describing  a  portico  with  pillars  of 
granite  still  standing? 

-  The  question  is  not  of  much  importance;  and  it  is  with  som^ 
diffidence  that  we  oppose  our  opinions  to  that  of  Mr.  Burgessi 
kttt  we  do  think  that  he  has  treated  Poggio  somewluit  unceremo* 
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niQUsIy ;   the  inscription  on  the  Architrave  read  by  Poggio,  is 
we  confesSi  a  difficulty. 

Gibbon  iodeed  says,  that  he  saw  at  Rome  a  MS.  attributed  to 
Oravina,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  Temple  of  Concord  wast 
destroyed  in  the  13th  century:  but  he  rejects  this  testimony* 

Under  this  impression,  observing  tha1»  not  one  of  the  authors 
cited  by  Mr.  Burgess  affirms  the  destruction  of  the  temple  before 
the  Idth  century,  and  that  one  so  competent  as  Poggio  saw  and* 
described  it  then,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  it  was  not  de^^ 
^troyed  till  afterwards. 

The  neighbouring  temple,  that  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  affords  oc^ 
casioa  to  Mr.  Burgess  for  many  valuable  remarksj^  which  we  re-» 
commend  to  our  readers. 

The  next  question  which  arises  in  thisr  scene  is  of  an  interest 
purely  antiquarian,  and  has  long  divided  the  opinions  of  learned 
men  at  Rome»  namely,  the  position  of  several  celebrated  build-* 
ings  which  crowned  the  summit  or  adorned  the  slopes  of  the  Ca« 
pitoline  Hill,  particularly  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi«- 
musy  the  Arx  or  CitadeU  the  Capitolium,  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  visited  thra 
city  that  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  is  dir 
vided  into  two  summits,  separated  by  a  space  Once  called  Inter^ 
montium,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  edifices  of  the  Campido* 
^io ;  that  upon  the  northern  summit  stands  the  church  of  Ara 
Cseli  with  its  monastery,  and  upon  the  southern,  which  is  nearer 
to  the  Tyber,  are  the  Palazzo  CaiFarelli,  with  its  gardens,  an 
open  area,  and  a  number  of  wretched  houses  calculated  to  excite 
pity  or  disgust ;  also  the  Monte  Caprino,  with  some  gardens 
sloping  to  the  forum.  The  hill  has  lost  much  of  its  heighth  from 
tarious  causes — the  filling  up  of  the  platform  below,  the  gradual 
wear  and  tear  of  the  elements,  and  the  falling  of  masses  of  Tufo 
from  above,  one  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  falling  into  the 
Vicus  Jugarius,  and  another,  as  large  as  a  '*  palazzo,"  by  Biondo, 
iui  the  15th  century,  which  killed  five  men  in  an  Osteria» 

Nardini  contends  that  the  Citadel  stood  on  the  southern  sum** 
mit,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  where  the 
Ara  Caeli  now  stands,  on  the  other,  with  the  Asylum  between 
them ;.  the  Arx  and  Capitolium  being  always  spoken  of  a?  twa 
distinct  things,  particularly  by  Livy.  Donatus  reverses  this  order^ 
and  Marliano  pleads  for  the  station  of  the  Citadel  on  Ara  Caeli, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  supported  by  the  learned  German, 
Niebuhr,  in  his  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  440. — Hare  and  Tbirl- 
well's  Translation.  Dr.  Burton  places  the  citadel  on  the  south-* 
ern  summit,  and  the  Capitolium  on  the  northern,  relying  upon 
the  passages  of  Livy  quoted  by  Nardini,  and  one  more  pointed 
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id  Val.  Max..  On  the  other  hand^  J.  Rycquiiis,  ivhb  lias  dedi^ 
<:ated  si  whole  volume  to  the  subject,  divides  the  Mount  into  three 
distinct  parts,  the  Arx  or  Fortress,  into  which  he  puts  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  on  the  southern  side,  the  Saxum 
or  Rock  from  which  malefactors  were  thrown,  and  the  Capito* 
lium,  which  he  thinks  was  the  name  applied  to  the  northern  sum- 
mit. This  distribution  Mr.  Burgess,  after  much  discussion^ 
adopts,  with  this  exception,  that  instead  of  calling  the  Ara  Caeli 
summit  the  Capitolium,  he  would  call  it  Mons  Capitolinus,  and 
dpply  the  term  Tarpeian  Cliff  more  generally  to  the  other  sum- 
mit, the  Saxum  being  a  bold  piece  of  rock  looking  towards  the 
Tyberi  We  now  subjoin  his  reasoning,  which  we  think  for  the 
most  part  well  supported — 

"  The  Capitolium,  in  its  strictest  sense,  certainly  meant  the  great 
7eniple  of  Jupiter,  with  the  many  other  splendid  edifices  around  It. 
Tacitus  has  already  proved  this  to  us  sufficiently,  and  if  more  were 
wanting,  we  might  bring  the  authorities  of  Suetonius  and  Dio.  It 
caunot  indeed  be  denied,  that  these  names  were  sometimes  taken  in  a 
more  general  acceptation,  but  that  will  not  a£fi?ct  the  propriety  of  these 
distinctions. 

*^  The  point  we  are  next  concerned  in  proving  is,  that  the  fortress  and 
the  Capitol  (the  proper  <'  seat  of  I.  O.  M.")  were  both  upon  the  same 
summit;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite,  of  the  prose 
writers,  these  three — Plutarch,  Dionysius,  and  Liyy.  The  former^  after 
correcting  the  erroneous  traditions  which  prevailed  about  the  origin  of 
a  name,  observes,  that  after  the  death  of  the  virgin  Tarpeia  the  hill  was 
called  Tarpeius,  until  King  Tarquin  consecrated  the  place  to  Jupiter. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  Taif>eia  ceased  to  prevail,  except  for  the  rock 
from  which  they  threw  the  criminals,  and  this  they  still  call  now  in  the 
Capitol ''  Tarpeia.''^  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  word  Capitol  may  here  be 
taken  for  the  whole  mount,  the  same  writer,  a  little  after,  says,  "  If  the 
Temple  of  Jove  was  consecrated  when  the  bones  of  Tarpeia  were  buried^ 
And  they  were  transported  thence,  yet  the  cliff  retained  the  nam^ 
.Tarpeia;  and  this  affords  a  proof  the  bones  had  been  near  the  cliff  where 
afterwards  the  temple  was.*'  Dionysius^  still  more  accurate,  speaking 
of  Herdonins,  who  took  possession  of  the  .Capitol  in  the  year  of  Ropae 
294,  says,  he  approached  the  city  by  the  place  where  the  Capitolium  is, 
being  not  quite  one  stadium  (€25  feet)  from  the  river.  Having  entered 
by  the  gate  called  Carmentalis,  which  was  open,  and  advancing  his 
/orces  he  took  possession  of  the  garrison,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the 
citadel,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Capitolium.f  In  the  celebrated 
account  which  Livy  gives  us  of  the  attempts  of  the  Goths  and  th^ 
valour  of  T.  Manlius,  we  invariably  £nd  him  mentioning  the  Arx  and 
Capitolium  as  two  distinct  things,  but  as  always  involved  in  the  same 
danger  or  success.     The  house  of  Manlius  was  destroyed,  ^nd  it  was 

*  Plularch.  in  Romulo,  p.  ^8,  edit.  Lutet.  Paris,  1624. 

f  Fropert.  lib»  iv*«leg.  i^7,        .  ■   \ 
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hencefortli  forbid  that  any  patrician  should  have  his  habitation  in^  the 
citadel  or  the  capitol;  and  when  he  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiaii 
rock,  it  is  remarked  by  the  historian  that  the  same  spot  which  was  the 
citadel,  was  the  scene  of  his  glory  and  of  his  condign  punishment.  The 
site  of  his  house  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Temple  and  Mint  of 
Juno  Moneta.  If  we  turn  to  the  poets,  the  authorities,  with  all  allow<- 
ance  for  poetical  license  are  still  more  abundant.  M anlius  is  said  to  be 
standing  before  the  temple,  and  in  possession  of  the  lofty  cajjitol,  the 
guardian  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  Tarpeian  father  is  said  to -thunder 
from  the  naked  cliff  ;^  in  a' style  of  prophecy  Siltus  Italtcus  describes  ihe 
golden  capitol  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  Ovid  salutes  the  Tarpeian 
Jove  who  holds  the  citadel. f  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  how  clearly  Taoitus 
describes  the  Capitolium  and  the  Capitoline  fortress  io  one  place ;  ^whilst 
Suetonius,  relating  the  same  transaction,  equally  declares  that  the  Templ^ 
pf  I.  O.  M.  was  set  on  fire.  In  short,  if  it  were  expedient  to  bring 
together  all  the  authorities,  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  established  than 
the  fact,  that  the  great  Temple  of  Jove,  with  the  adjoining  edifices,  cot<- 
lectively  called  the  Capitolium,  and  the  citadel,  called  the  "  Arx  Capito- 
Ifna,''  both  stood  on  that  part  of  the  mount  called  the  Tarpeian  rock^ 
and  that  this  was  the  southern  summit  needs  no  demonstration/* — vol  f. 
Diss.  vii. 

We  pass  over  Mr*  Burgess's  description  of  the  aituation  of  the 
citadel,  and  will  only  add  that  of  the  Temple  of  I.  O.  M. 

"  Our  next  inquiry  is  for  the  site  of  the  famous  Temple  of  I.  O.  M., 
of  which  Dionysius  has  left  us  a  most  accurate  description.  We  are 
ihibrmed  that  TatSquin,  the  fifth  King  of  Rome,  first  laid  out  an  exten« 
'Sive  platform,  by  levelling  the  rugged  and  uneven  parts  of  the  rock,  and 
•building  up  the  space  with  immense  substructions,  so  that  an  area  suit* 
able  for  such  an  edifice  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  inaugurated. 
We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  purifying  of  the  soil,  and  the  ^  lofty  base- 
ment upon  which  the  edifice  was  reared.  It  was  in  all  eight ''  plethra,^ 
or  770  feet  in  circuit,  being  about  200  feet  in  length  and  185  in  width. 
Its  elevation  was  towards  the  south,  and  the  portico  in  that  direction 
had  three  rows  of  columns,  but  only  a  double  row  on  the  fihnks.  The 
interior  was  divided  into  three  cells,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the 
Walls  of  separation  were  coftamon.  The  cella  in  the  midst  was  of  Ju- 
))iter;  that  of  Juno  on  the  left;  Minerva's  on  the  right,«--all  under  the 
fAme  roof  and  ceiling.  This  description  of  the  temple,  however,  is  as  it 
vvan  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  He  replaced  the  original  pilasters  of  simple  stone 
with  the  splendid  columns  of  Fentelic  marble,  which  he  brought  fVom 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Greece,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  he  made  any  change  in  the  original  ground  plan.  The  cells, 
although  under  the  same  roof,  had  each  its  own  elevation :  for  we  read 
of  the  gilded  ''  Quadrigae,'^  and  the  twelve  glittering  shields  which 
adorned  the  tympanum  of  Jupiter's  cella.  This  is  represented  in  a 
medal  extant.  The  statue  appears  thereon  in  a  sitting  posture;  muefa 
resembling  the  brazen  image  now  adored  in  St.  Peter's,  especjally  in  |he 

*  Dello  Pqiiico,  lib.  iii.  625.  t  Metamorpb.  lit><  xv.  86T.- 
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ftllitude  «f  itreicbiDg  forward  the  foot*  We  leun  also  tbat  the  head 
was  adorned  with  a  radiated  crown*  Pope  Honorios  I.  took  away  the 
brooztt  tiles  of  the  Capitol,  to  make  use  of  for  the  old  Basilica  of  St» 
Peter>  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  some  suppose  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter, was  also  taken  away  for  the  same  purpose )  but  to  pursue  this 
ioquiry  would  lead  us  from  our  subject.  In  the  same  cella  was  a  statue 
of  Scipio  Africanus.  In  that  of  Minerva,  there  was  the  small  chapel  of 
'*  Youth"  (Juventus^)  above  which  was  a  painting  representing  the  rape 
of  Proserpine.  The  ceilings  were  gorgeously  gilded ;  the  pavement  of 
the  finest  materials ^  the  doors  were  of  bronze  overlaid  with  gold;  and 
a  profusion  of  statues  and  other  objects  of  surpassing  art  embellished  the 
whole.  But  as  all  these  things  are  probably  lost  for  ever^  it  would  be  a 
needless  task  to  endeavour  to  enumerate  them/' — Vol.  I.  Diss.  vii. 

The  history  of  this  temple  is  very  curious.  Tarquinius  Priscus 
was  the  founder  of  it  after  the  Sabine  war.  But  he  might  rather 
be  said  to  have  measured  out  the  foundations  by  the  hope  of 
future  greatness^  than  by  the  actual  resources  of  the  Roman 
people  at  tbat  period.  Servius  Tullius,  and  after  him  Tarqui* 
nius  Superbus^  upon  capturing  the  city  of  Suessa  Pometia^  con- 
tinued the  work ;  but  the  glory  of  it,  says  Tacitus,  was  reserved 
for  the  epoch  of  liberty.  In  the  247th  year  of  the  city  tlie  Capitol 
was  finished,  and  dedicated  by  Horatius  Pulvillus;  and  upon 
a  scale  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  suc- 
ceeding ages»  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Norbanus 
it  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  of  civil  war.  Sylla  undertook  to  build 
it  a  second  time  upon  the  old  foundations,  and  regretted,  as  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness,  that  he  had  not 
lived  to  finish  his  work^  which  devolved  upon  the  Consul  Quintus 
Lutatius  Catulus,  whose  tiame  existed  upon  the  tabularium  until 
the  l6th  century.  Julius  Csesar  is  said  to  have  stolen  out  of  the 
Capitol  3000  lbs.  weight  of  gold  ;  but  Augustus  amply  repaired 
the  loss  by  carrying  into  the  cell  of  Jupiter  J  6,000  lbs.  of  gold 
at  one  time,  besides  gems  to  the  value  of  £403,645  sterling.  To 
this  we  may  add  a  variety  of  golden  crowns^  victories,  silver  tables, 
vases,  candelabra^  and  every  object  of  luxurious  art.  .  In  this 
state  it  was  besieged)  and  set  on  fire  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city, 
in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  the  Flavian  party,  A.Dr  70. 
Vespasian  restored  it,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  lost  copies 
of  the  decrees ;  but  it  was  burnt  a  third  time,  and  Domitia^ 
raised  it  with  greater  magnificence  than  ever,  bestowing  on  the 
gilding  alone  twelve  thousand  talents,  that  is,  <£  1,976,^50  ster- 
ling* 

'*  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  immense  wealth  was  ever  in- 
vaded until  the  calamitous  times  of  Hodorius.   (A.  D.  393-^02.) 
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Then  Stilicho,  bis  general^  having  great  need  of  money,  laid  hftfids 
upon  the,  gold  which  ornamented  the  doors.  The  plianderer9>  it  is  said^ 
met  witii  an  inscription  which,  whilst  it  encouraged  their  sacrilege^  re-^ 
vealed  the  impending  destiny  of  the  empire. — '  These  (the  doors  or  gold 
ornaments)  are  reserved  for  an  unfortunate  king.'  '  And  this,*  says 
Zosimus,  '  the  issue  proved;  for  shortly  after  Stilicho  miserably  pe- 
rished V  We  can  hardly  suppose  the  capitol,  above  all  things,  to  have 
escaped  the  fuiy  of  the  first  Gothic  siege  of  the  city,  which  took,  place 
only  sevea  years  after  the  death  of  Honorius  ^  and  we  are  positively 
assured  by  Procopius,  that  amongst  the  plunder  with  which,  they  filled 
the  ships  of  the  Vandal  king,  Genseric,  (A.  D.  465,)  there  was  one 
half  of  the  gilded  bronze  which  had  covered  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi* 
tolinus.  But  the  spoil  never  reached  the  shores  of  Africa;  and  the  vo-p 
taries  of  Paganism  still  fancied  they  saw  the  vengeance  of  their  gods  dis- 
f>layed  in  the  fury  of  the  elements,  when  the  rich  cargo  was  scattered 
over  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  sack 
of  Rome  by  Ricimer  which  followed,  (A.  D.  472,)  and  the  time  of  Be* 
lisarius,  (A.  D.  537,)  there  was  not  much  of  the  original  treasure  left  to 
tempt  the  avarice  of  Totila  (A.  D.  546) :  but  if  it  be  true  that  Pope 
Honorius  I.  still  found  some  bronze  materials  in  the  roof,  it  proves  the 
temple  itself  to  have  survived  all  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
north.  The  Anonymous  of  the  eighth  century  enumerates  a  temple  of 
Jove,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the  one  in  the  portico  of  Octavia ; 
and  as  he  mentions  no  other,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Capitolium 
was  already  in  ruins :  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  fifth  century  was  the 
period  of  its  decline,  the  sixth  of  its  more  obvious  decay,  and  the  seventh 
of  its  final  ruin.  The  palace  of  the  Lateran  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter 
now  began  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  the  Citadel  and  the  Capitoline  Jove  ^ 
and  the  new  sensation  thrilled  not  less  powerfully  through  the  disjointed 
members  of  the  Roman  worldr  Before  the  dawn  of  letters  revived  st 
faint  light  once  more  upon  the  capitol  in  the  person  of  Petrarch,  the 
genius  of  ancient  Rome  slumbered  unknown  amongst  the  unintelligible 
ruins  of  the  Tarpeian  fortress.  There  might  still  have  been  found  some 
traces  of  the  great  temple  even  in  the  13th  century,  if  any  one  had  cared 
to  investigate  the  monuments  of  antiquity;  and  before  the  renown  of 
the  Capitolium  finally  expired,  like  the  last  fiuttering  effort  of  the  fading 
taper,  the  tribune  Rienzi  proclaimed  from  its  summit  a  transient  hour 
of  liberty.  (A.  D.  1347.)  Then  no  more  is  it  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  world;  and  its  squalid  appearance  in  the  15th  century  (A.  D.  1430)^ 
Could  almost  draw  tears  from  the  eye  of  the  stranger."^ 

The  next  ruin  to  which  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers^  is  one  which  at  this  very  moment  is  gradually  emerging 
into  day,  and  occupying  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention  both 
of  natives  and  foreigners  at  Rome.  We  mean  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome.  The  description  of  Mr,  Burgess  is  long,  and 
we  fear  that  some  of  our  readers  will  with  difficulty  understand  it 
without  the  engravings,  which  are  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  froor 
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the  architect  Pardini  r  but  it  is  curious  on  many  accoiifit«,  and 
weli  worthy  of  the  trial.  To  the  book,  however,  we  must  refer 
them,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  external  part. 

''  We  have  now  to  trace  the  ground  plan  of  an  enormous  temple,  whose 
substructions  extend  in  length  from  near  the  Meta  Sudans  to  the  arch 
of  Titus,  comprising  all  that  space  now  occupied  by  the  church  and 
monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  and  exhibiting  an  elevated  platform 
in  front  of  the  Colosseum.  In  the  middle  of  the  site  still  exist  some 
striking  ruins  of  the  interior  of  the  fabric,  consisting  in  two  large  niches 
or  tribunals  reversed  to  one  another,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  la- 
teral walls  and  the  vaults.  The  recent  excavations  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  antiquary  and  the  architect  to  these  ruins,  and 
have  equally  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger  and  indifferent  Roman; 
so  that  if  such  a  term  may  be  used  without  a  solecism,  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome  is  now  the  fashionable  antiquity  of  the  city.  It  is  not^ 
however,  on  this  account  that  we  are  about  to  give  it  more  than  an  ordi* 
nary  share  of  attention,  but  because  it  furnishes  us  with  materials  for 
acquiring  a  general  idea  of  an  heathen  temple,  and  points  us  to  a  period 
when  the  arts  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  world  was  subservient  to  the 
imperial  architect  and  sculptor.. 

Apollodorus  having  built  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  thereby  excited 
the  envy  of  Hadrian,  was  driven  into  exile  on  some  frivolous  pretext. 
The  emperor,  in  order  to  convince  him  how  easily  his  services  could  be 
dispensed  with,  sent  him  his  own  architectural  design  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  which  he  was  building;^  desiring  to  have  his  opinion 
Upon  it.  Apollodorus  answered,  that  be  ought  to  have  made  it  more 
lofty ;  and  with  subterraneous  accommodations  for  receiving,  as  occasion 
might  require,  the  machines  o£  the  adjoining  amphitheatre,  and  for 
giving  it  a  more  imposing  aspect  towards  the  Via  Sacra.  That,  as  to 
the  statues,  (in  a  sitting  posture,)  they  were  so  disproportionate,  that  if 
the  goddesses  desired  to  get  up  and  walk  out  they  would  not  be  able* 
The  architect,  as  may  be  supposed,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  criticism 
with  his  head.  From  this  account,  given  by  Dion  Cassius,  the  position 
of  the  temple  is  identified  with  these  ruins.  It  is,  moreover,  enume-» 
rated  in  the  Regionaries  in  the  fourth  Region,  and  seems  to  have  been 
called  indifferently,  "  Templum  Urbis,"  "  Templum  Veneris/'  or 
'*  Templum  Romse  et  Veneris  /'  the  first  was,  perhaps,  the  more  com- 
mon appellation.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  minor  poet  as  being  before  the 
Via  Sacra ',  and,  except  the  authority  of  medab,  this  is  all  the  classical 
notice  we  have  of  it.  In  Spartian  and  AJarcellinus  it  is  barely  men* 
tioned ;  but  the  former  equally  points  to  the  environs  of  the  Via  Sacra. 
Although  we  are  thus  without  any  written  description  of  this  edifice^ 
sufficient  remains  to  afford  a  just  idea  of  its  splendour,  and  to  exhibit  the 
true  form  of,  perhaps,  the  finest  temple  Rome  ever  possessed* 

'^  Signer  Guiseppe  Pardini,  architect  of  Lucca,  the  author  of  the  an- 
nexed drawings,  has  remarked  with  gi'cat  ingenuity  the  particularities  of 
the  ground  plan  and  elevation.    It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  architectural 
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observations  which  will  now  ht  introduced,  foliowiog  the  vestigtf  wl^b 
be  bat  so  accurately  delineated.  The  inaugusated/  ground  was  sur« 
rounded^  except  the  main  front,  by  a  portico  of  grey  granite  eolttomSi 
amounting  to  nearly  200  in  number,  of  which  Several  fragments  are 
lying  in  different  directions,  showing  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shafts  to 
have  measm-ed  three  feet  four  inches,  and  consequently  the  height  of  the 
eolumns  to  have  been  about  37  feet. 

"  The  flank  of  the  basement,  extending  from  the  arch  of  Titus  to  the 
Meta  Sudans,  is  cut  into  portions  of  different  lengtlis,  forming  their 
several  platforms,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  level  of  the  portico 
against  the  natural  declivity  of  the  ground.  Being  thus  constituted, 
these  graduated'  areas  served  as  the  receptacle  for  a  solid  construction  of 
blocks  of  travertine,  one  of  which  still  remains  as  a  specimen  in  its 
original  place,  and  the  marks  of  several  others  are  lef^  in  the  mass  formed 
*  ad  emnlecton*/  making  it  appear  from  measuring  each  block,  that 
the  whole  width  of  this  fonndation  was  1 4  feet  4  inehes.  Along  the 
whole  of  this  side  there  are  no  traces  of  steps,  or  of  any  ingress  to  the 
sacred  inctosure. 

''  The  aspect  towards  the  Colosseum  must  be  considered  as  the  grand 
elevation  of  the  temple ;  before  it  was  left  a  clear  rectangular  space, 
raised  about  eight  inches  above  the  original  level,  which  was  secured  by 
a  barrier  or  patisado.  At  each  extremity  remain  the  skeletons  of  two 
large  staircases,  compassing  a  width  nearly  equal  to  the  rectangular 
space  described,  there  conducted  to  a  landing  place,  from  which  rose  a 
second  flight  to  complete  the  ascent  to  the  consecrated  enclosure,  and  to 
the  entrance  of  the  lateral  porticoes.  There  were  thus  in  all  34  steps, 
divided  into  two  flights,  e&cting  an  altitude  of  26  feet.  The  facing  of 
those  stairs  being  entirely  demolished,  we  have  nothing  \th  but  the  in- 
ternal mass  deformed ;  but  embodied  with  it  are  some  brick  walls  of 
good  construction,  and  which,  as  they  must  have  existed  prior  to  the 
temple,  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
To  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  nable  elevation,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ob- 
viate a  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  surprising  altitude  of  the  basement 
eomprised  between  the  two  flights  of  steps.  Signor  Pardini  supposes  it 
was  relieved  by  a  division, ' for  however  large  the  columns  were  which 
formed  the  front  of  the  portico  of  Venus's  Temple,  they  would  have  ap- 
peared out '  of  proportion  on  such  a  high  and  massive  foundation.  On 
this  principle  the  restoration  in  the  annexed  drawing  has  been  made, 
which  is  sufficiently  consistent  with  the  medals,  and  Confirmed  by  similar 
examples  to  be  found  in  ancient  buildings.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  the 
meaning  <>f  those  openings  which  are  perforated  in  the  basement,  at 
irregular  intervals  and  of  unequal  dimensions.  Some  suppose  they  con- 
tained immense  blocks  of  stone  for  strengthening  the  foundation,  and 
that  during  the  middle  ages  they  were  extracted  for  the  sake  of  the  ma- 
terial. Now,  when  the  excavations  of  1828  wei-e  made^it  was  found 
that  this  bad  been  a  burial  ground,  and  we  saw  several  coffins  of  terra 
ootta  disinterred  which  had  been  put  into  the  basement,  and  a  quantity 
of  human  bones  were  turned  up«  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  irregu- 
larity of  these  apertures,  as  well  as  because  they  do  not  extend  along  the 
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wiidle  Ifoiitf  it  H  better  to  tnppose  tlwy  were  made  for  fome  purpose  of 
sepulobml  vaults  dnrmg  the  middle  aget,  and  conscqneatly  have  nothing 
to  do  with  tlie  origimil  formation  of  the  boilding.  The  mass  was 
formed  '  ad  emplecton/  but  no  doabt  covered  with  travertine  stone,  as 
m^  be  sees  from  some  traces  near  the  staircase  at  the  west  angle.  The 
wboie  waa  then  fused  "with  marble,  to  give  it  the  noble  appearance  suit4> 
abk  to  sttcb  a  temple.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  not  to  suppose  the 
granite  colvmns  to  have  come  in  front  of  this  elevation  but  merely  an 
uppir  positpet,  between  which  and  the  portico  proper  might  be  placed 
a  colossal  statue  or  altar.  These  particulars  will  be  understood  by  re- 
ference to  the  elevation  in  its  present  state,  and  the  same  restored*  In 
front  of  the  steps  at  the  east  angle  was  discovered  that  square  mass  faced 
with  brick,  which  has  been  pronounced  the  pedestal  of  Nero's  colossus* 
6cireral  pieces  of  bronie  were  gathered  up  in  the  excavating,  and  we 
shall  .have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  when  we  consider  th^  dwec* 
tton  of  the  Via  Sacra. 

^*  The  third  side  of  oar  colonnade  presents  a  construction  somewhat 
different  to  the  corretpondbig  one  described.  Along  two-thirds  of  the 
kiq^hy  beginning  firiND  the  east  angle,  are  disoovered  traces  of  a  wall^ 
which  served  for  the  substruction  of  the  ancient  street ;  this  street  is 
about  seven- feet  above  the  level  of  the  inaugurated  platform,  and  some 
of  the  old  pavement  of  it  is  stSl  visible  in  its  place.  The  remainder  of 
this  flank  is  built  of  the  ordinary  materials '  ad  emplccton/  whieh  seems 
So  have  had  a  facing  of  travertine  stone^  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a 
foundation  for  the  outer  wall.  The  width  of  the  portico,  or  colonnade, 
is  also  detected  along  the  whcrfe  of  this  side  by  oontinnal  vestiges,  which 
indicate  more  or  less  the  foundations  of  the  colamns,  and  thus  the  width 
of  the  colonnade  literally  is  shown  to  be  confined  between  a  line  of 
columns  and  an  external  wall.  At  the  northern  angle  of  the  platform, 
we  find  ourselves  about  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the 
abovemeotioned  street.  The  fourth  side  exhibits  much  inregularity»  and 
is  constructed  in  a  different  manner  from  any  of  the  rest.  For  the  first 
forty  feet^  the  internal  mass  bears  maiiLs  of  having  been  built  up  with 
travertine  stone^  and  which  perhaps  extended  further  than  can  now  be 
traced.  The  solidity  thus  given  to  this  portion  seems  to  announce  a  por- 
tico or  ingress  in  uniformity  with  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  main 
elevation.  Near  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  St*  Francesca  is  a  piece  of 
an  ancient  fabric»  of  uncertain  date  and  use,  built  of  triangular  bricks, 
and  forming  part  of  those  other  ruins  near  it :  it  interrupts  the  line  of 
the  basement,  which,  up  to  this  point,  preserves  an  altitude  of  about 
seven  feet.  After  the  first  forty  feet  above  mentioned,  is  discovered  a 
gradation,  which  rises  within  two  feet  four  inches  of  the  level  of  the 
portico,  and  is  twelve  feet  longitudinally  measured :  its  construction  is 
of  brick,  and  continues  in  the  same  altitude,  parallel  with  the  basement, 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  church  and  in  all  probability  continued  still 
further*  Combining  this  gradation  witb  the  fragment  of  a  wall  calcu<9 
lated  to  serve' as  the  foundation  of  the  portico,  it  is  concluded  the  granite 
columns  continued  also  along  this  side>  but  with  a  double  row,  ta  will 
better  appear  from  the  nature  of  the  steps  existing  near  Titus's  arch^ 
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for  tbey  are  «iich  as  an  open  portico  would  obviously  require.  Tbe 
remainder  of  this  side  nearest  the  arch  advances  twenty-five  feet  further 
towards  the  Forum ;  ar-^  ^^^  flight  of  steps  of  which  we  speak  must 
have  been  originally  thirteen  in  number,  and  were  of  marble.  There 
still  exists  portions  of  six  steps  in  succession  5  and  where  the  marble  fails 
it  is  supplied  by  travertine  stone.  Before  the  six  steps  is  a  small  clear 
space  nagged  with  travertine,  which  has  been  secured  by  a  palisado  or 
parapet,  as  appears  from  the  marks  of  the  supporters,  at  equal  distancet* 
Various  fragments  of  this  parapet,  which  was  of  marble,  have  been 
found  on  the  spot.  The  flight  of  steps  near  the  arch  of  Titus  was 
interrupted  and  cut  by  a  solid  brick  construction  of  thirty-eight  feet  in 
length  which  is  very  similar  to  the  forty  feet  already  described  $  observ* 
ing  however  that  the  former  was  further  within  the  outline  of  the 
basement.  Near  the  above-mentioned  brick-work  is  a  drain  or  sink  for 
receiving  rain-water.  Now,  in  order  to  adjust  the  two  portions  of  thia 
side,  which  seem  incongruous,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  anterior 
fabric  (perhaps  part  of  Nero*8  house),  made  subservient  to  the  structure 
of  the  temple,  extended  as  far  as  half  way  under  the  church  of  SU  Fran- 
cesca,  and  at  that  point  cut  the  flight  of  steps  which  began  at  the  arch 
of  Titus ;  that  after  an  ascent  of  ten  steps,  there  was  a  landing  plade> 
which,  being  too  confined  towards  the  pre-existing  ruins,  considerably 
contracted  that  part  of  the  basement.  The  entrance  into  the  open  pot-* 
tico  was  by  ascending  three  steps  more,  and  thus  arriving  on  the  great 
platform.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  '^inaugurated  ground"  i^asf 
properly  isolated  from  every  surrounding  object.'' 

We  cannot  follow  Mn  Burgess  in  his  description  of  the  interior 
of  this  edifice,  which  is  very  interesting,  but  we  shall  add  his  phi« 
lological  remarks  in  illustration  of  heathen  temples. . 

*'  There  are  several  words,  such  as  iEdes,  Delubrum,  Templnra^ 
Fanum,  which  we  usually  translate  temples,  but  which  nevertheless 
had  each  a  special  meaning  as  employed  by  the  ancients.  Many 
of  the  sacred  edifices  called  ^des,  were  also  Temples  5  but  to  con- 
stitute an  M6es  a  Templum,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  in- 
augurated after  the  consecration;  and  if  even  the  building  or  object 
was  of  another  form  and  for  a  different  purpose,  if  it  was  inaugurated 
it  was  called  a  Templum,  as  for  instance,  the  senate-house  (curia,) 
and  the  rostrum.  An  "  JSdes  Sacra,"  therefore,  was  an  edifice  erected 
for  religious  purposes,  but  only  consecrated  by  the  pontiffs ;  the  Tem^ 
plum  required  the  intervention  of  the  augut,  and  was  not  nece^^ari/^  what 
we  understand  by  a  temple^  the  word  fanumhad  more  especial  reference 
to  the  ground  itself.  Romulus  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  but  it 
was  only  a  fanura  j  that  is,  says  Livy,  a  spot  consecrated  for  a  temple  hy 
a  set  form  of  words :  so  that  the  ground  about  a  sepulchre  inclosed  and 
consecrated  might  be  called  a  fane.  They  were  accustomed  to  leave  a 
small  space  in  front  unconsecrated,  into  which  the  people  might  enter  at 
pleasure  j  such  perhaps,  was  the  place  defended  by  a  slight  palisado  as 
described  la  front  of  Hadrian*s  temple:  this  was  the  ^*  locus  profantts,*'; 
meaning  it  was  before  the  fane^i  but  thoi  word  afterwards  'became  of 
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more  extensive  meaning,  as  it  is  used  in  modern  languages.  There  were 
at  Rome  a  few  fanes^  as  of  Carmenta,  Fabris,  Hercules  at  the  Porta 
Capenaj  Rediculus  on  the  Via  Appia,  of  Venus  Murcia^  and  one  in  the 
Vaticaor  A  delubrum  might  either  be  of  the  nature  of  an  i£des  or 
Templum,  providing  that,  independently  of  the  edifice  itself,  there  waa 
an  additional  area  dedicated  for  religious  purposes^  or  that  sufficient  space 
was  left  between  the  altars  for  the  priests  to  accomplish  their  sacrifices ; 
hence  the  temples  situated  on  the  CHvus  Capitolinus,  where^  as  we  shall 
see,  there  was  no  room  for  such  area,  could  not  properly  be  called  ''  De- 
Inbra.'*  But  there  were  several  at  Rome,  of  which  the  principal  were, 
of  Apollo^  of  Jupiter  Stator,  of  Juno  Sospita,  of  Minerva.  The  edifice 
we  sre  now  examining  was  eminently  a  templum,  but  as  there  was  an 
area  of  the  above  description,  it  was  also  called  a  delubrum )  and  because 
it  was  8  double  building,  having  two  aspects,  two  distinct  cells,  two- 
areas^  &C.9  it  was  called  in  the  plural  number  Delubra.  It  also  com* 
prised  the  properties  of  a  Fanum  and  an  Mdt% ;  but  neitlier  of  these 
words  would  have  been  sufficient  to  express  its  dignity.  ^Edes  may 
designate  the  internal  edifice,  which  we  have  yet  to  examine,  Delubrm, 
the  open  space  between  it  and  the  outer  colonnade ;  Fanum,  the  whole 
Consecrated  spot  on  which  it  stands  5  and  Templum,  the  dignity  of  the 
Inauguration.'* 

**  The  first  effort  of  idolatrous  worship  was  to  set  up  a  statue  upon 
H  pedestal  in  the  open  air,  and  place  a  temporary  altar  before  it :  it  soon 
b^ame  expedient  to  shelter  the  statue  from  the  effects  of  the  weather, 
but  without  concealing  it  from  the  eye  of  the  worshipper;  and  this  waa 
the  origin  of  the  niche.  As  the  ceremonies  increased,  and  the  priests 
required  the  use  of  utensils  for  sacrifice  and  a  permanent  altar,  it  was 
necessary  that  be  also  should  be  sheltered  whilst  performing  bis  offices  : 
a  roof  was  therefore  raised  over  a  small  space.  In  process  of  time  it 
waa  regularly  built  up  and  enclosed,  and  the  whole  shut  in  by  doors : 
ibia  was  the  origin  of  the  Cella.  Whilst  the  priest  thus  performed  the 
ceremonies  wiUiin  walls,  the  people  assembled  in  the  open  air  in  front 
of  the  Cella  or  Pronaon.  To  protect  the  assembly  from  the  heat  and 
rain,  a  roof  was  reared  over  the  Pronaon,  supported  by  columns  and 
pilasters.  When  the  sacrifices  were  more  numerous,  and  to  slaughter  the 
oxen  and  the  sheep  within  walls,  and  to  use  the  fire  and  the  libations, 
would  have  been  inconvenient,  the  altar  was  transferred  to  the  Pronaon, 
and  the  Cella  only  used  for  delivering  oracles  according  to  the  augury 
from  birds  and  smaller  animals.  In  order  now  to  shelter  the  people,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  portico.  This  portico  at  first  was  only  in  the 
front,  which  constituted  the  prostyle  j  but  when  more  altars  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  columns  were  carried  round  the  Cella,  it  became  a  perip- 
teros :  and  this  whether  the  temple  was  round,  like  that  of  Vesta,  or  of 
a  dififerent  figure,  like  some  at  Pompeii.  If  it  was  rectangular  and  so 
surrounded,  it  was  a  tetrastyle»  &c.  When  the  edifices  of  the  gods  had 
arrived  at  this  state  of  perfection,  architectural  ornaments  and  grandeur, 
and  proportion,  were  studied ;  the  portico  was  erected  upon  an  elevated 
basement,  to  which  they  ascended  by  a  number  of  steps;  more  space 
was  given  for  the  numerous  sacrifices  and  denser  crowds  of  spectators; 
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the  devations  were  plaiined  with  stiidied  magnificence;  the  Cellift 
adorned  wilh  more  niches  and  statues,  and  precious  mai^ble  was  ' 
on  the  walls;  the  vaults  were  fretted  into  squares^  and  enriehed  witbr 
pjA ;  and,  in  short,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  a  specimen  of  ail  these  things  united/' — toI.  L  pp.  275-^277. 

We  shall  now  oifer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Tomb  of  the' 
Scipios  and  the  Appian  Wa^i  where  it  was  found. 

One  of  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  the  most  ipteresiting  re- 
mains of  Roman  labours,  is  the  Via  Appia.  Whatever  obscurity; 
may  hang  over  other  vestiges  of  Roman  labour,  everj  thing  uuite^. 
U>  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  this  9ingular  wA  iaiqi<>rtalr 
road.  It  was  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  more 
than  300  years  before  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  now  as  clearly  mii'^ 
cated  by  the  sepulchral  monuments  constantly  occurring  on  each- 
dide  of  it,  as  by  the  firm  unaltered  materials  which  compose  ita 
foundation,  viz.  dressed  basalt.  From  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  it  may  be  traced  in  patches  here  and 
there,  apparently  as  firm  and  as  closely  jointed  9s  when  first 
formed.  In  the  valley  of  La  Riccia,  the  substructions  which 
border  it  excite  the  wonder  of  the  traveller.  Its  course  over  the 
Pontine  Marshes  was  by  the  well  known  places  of  the  tbreo^ 
Taverns  and  the  Appii  Forum.  The  description  given  of  this 
road  by  Procopius  in  the  sixdi  century,  may  be  here  inserted* 

"  *  To  traverse  the  Appian  Way  is  a  distance  of  five  days'  journey  for 
an  active  traveller,  and  It  leads  from  Rome  to  Capua.  It&  breadth  is 
such  that  two  chariots  may  meet  upon  it,  and  pass  each  other  without 
interruption,  and  its  magnificence  surpasses  that  of  all  roads.  For  the 
construction  of  this  great  work,  Appius  caused  the  materials  to  be  fetched 
from  a  great  distance,  so  as  to  have  all  the  stones  hard  and  of  the  nature 
of  mill-stones,  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  thb  part  of  the  country. 
Having  ordered  this  material  to  be  smoothed  and  polished,  the  stones 
were  cut  in  corresponding  angles,  so  as  to  fit  together  in  jointures  with- 
out the  intervention  of  copper  or  any  other  material  to  bind  them ;  and 
in  this  manner  thev  were  so  firmly  united,  that  in  looking  at  them  one 
would  say.  they  had  not  been  put  together  by  art,  but  had  grown  so 
upon  the  spot ;  and  after  the  wearing  of  so  many  ages,  being  traversed 
daily  by  a  multitude  of  vehicles  and  all  sorts  of  cattle,  they  still  remain 
unmoved,  nor  can  the  least  trace  of  ruin  or  waste  be  observed  noon 
these  stones  5  neither  do  they  appear  to  have  lost  any  of  their  beautiful 
polish,  and  such  is  the  Appian  Way.*'  Twelve  centuries  since  the  time 
it  was  so  have  not  entirely  defaced  it,  and  perhaps  the  children  of  ages 
yet  to  come  may  tread  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Appla.  Still  no  more 
shall  the  conqueror  be  seen  moving  along  this  road  to  enter  the  city  in 
triumph,  nor  will  the  steps  of  the  Temple  ever  again  be  crowded  to  wel- 
come the  return  of  a  Cicero  from  exile ;  the  solemn  stillness  which  now 
pervades  the  precincts  of  the  Appian  Way  is  more  appalling  than  the 
thunder  of  Pompey's  triumphant  chariot  which  once  shook  its  pavement  5 
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and  the  solitude  withal,  which  seems  to  increase  at  every  step,  effectually 
proclaims  the  inore  durable  conquest  «f  Time.  But  the  cypress  tree  an- 
nounces the  sepulchra  iit  which  were  entombed  the  ashes  o(  the  Scipios/ '' 
Diss.  ill. 

This  tomb  exhibits  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth  of  our 
former  observation  concerning  the  obscurity  which  hung  for  so 
many  years  over  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  Rome; 
for  though  no  doubt  can  possibly  remain  at  present  respecting 
the  purpose  of  a  monument,  which  contained  in  it  several  inscrip- 
tions to  the  Scipio  family,  and  some  very  ancient  sarcophagi,  yet 
before  this^  other  tombs  had  successively  claimed  and  obtained 
the  distinction,  while  the  spot,  which  is  alone  entitled  to  it,  was 
never  suspected  till  the  discovery  was  made.  This  monument 
may  now  be  seen  in  a  garden  not  far  from  the  Appian  Road ; 
but  as  the  inscriptions  on  the  sarcophagi  have  been  carried  to 
the  Vatican,  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  seen  even  by  the  light  of 
torches,  but  a  suite  of  dark  chambers,  with  niches  in  the  walls, 
where  the  urns  and  sarcophagi  once  rested.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  sarcophagi  is  that  now  in  the  Vatican  of  L.  Scipio  Barba- 
tii9>  great  grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  Consul, 
A.  C.  456.  M.  Dutens  says  that  the  skeleton  in  this  sarcopha- 
gus was  found  entire,  \vith  a  ring  on  one  of  his  fingers,  which 
Pius  VI.  gave  to  M.  Dutens,  who  transferred  it  to  Lord  Bever- 
ley. It  is  well  worthy  of  observation  that  no  memorial  was  found 
in  this  tomb  of  Scipio  Africanus  himself,  which  affords  a  strong 
negative  proof  that  he  was  buried  at  Lit^rnum,*  where  Livy  says 
that  he  retired,  without  any  wish  to  revisit  the  city,  where  he  had 
been  treated  with  so  much  ingratitude,  fingcata  patria  ne  ossa 
quideni  mea  habes.  The  first  notice  which  served  to  indicate  this 
tomb  was  discovered  in  1616,  viz,,  an  inscription  written  on  Pe« 
purine  stooe,  preserved  in  the  Barberini  Library.  It  was  at  first 
believed  to  be  spurious,  a  supicion  which  probably  prevented  any 
farther  search  being  made  till  the  year  1780,  when  a  second  in* 
seription  of  a  more  decfded  character  turned  up,  and  farther  ex- 
cavations removed  every  shadow  of  doubt.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  only  one  place  was  found  in  thi^  tomb  for  a  cinerary  urn, 
though  many  recesses  were  observed  hollowed  out  in  the  rock 
for  containing  bodies,  which  confirms  the  remark  of  Pliny  that 
it  had  not  been  the  habit  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  their  relations.  We  shall  give  the  two  inscriptions^ 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  orthc^raphy. 

*  The  place  where  Litenium  stood  goei  now  by  the  name  of  Patria,  from  the  i>«g* 
9tcnt  of  KH  inscription  found  there. .  .  .TA  PATRIA  N£C. 
t  Val,  Max. 
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• 

HONC  .  OINO  «  PLOIRVME  •  COKSENTIONT  .  E 

DVONORO  .  OPTVMO  •  FVISB  .  VIRO 

LYCIOM  •  SCIPIONE  .  FILIOS  •  BARBATI 

CONSOL  .  CENSOR  .  AIDILIS  .  HIC  .  FVET  .  A  .  .  « 

IIEC  .  CEPIT  .  CORSICA  .  ALERIAQVE  .  VRBE 

DEDET  .  TEMPESTATEBUS  •  AIDE  .  HERETO. 

which  Sirmondo  thus  interprets: 

"  Hunc  unum  plurimi  consentiunt  Romas  bonorum  optimam  faisse 
virum  Lucium  Scipionem,  fiiius  Barbati^  Consul,  Censor^  iS^lis  bic  fuit 
atque  (others  *'  apud  vos*')  hie  cepit  Corsicam  Aleriauique  urbem,  Dedit 
tempestatibus  sedeni  werito.*' 

L.  CORNELI  «  L  .  F  «   P.N 

SCIPIO  .  QVAIST 

TR  .  MIL  .  ANNOS. 

GNATVS  .  XXXIII. 

MORTVOS  .    PATER. 

HEGEM  .  ANTIOCO. 

SVBEGIT. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  prospects  of  futurity 
entertained  by  the  ancients,  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author^s 
manner. 

*'  The  ancients  considered  a  tomb  in  a  much  more  important  light 
than  we  either  can  or  ought  to  do.  So  feeble  indeed  were  their  hopes 
of  living  in  another  state  of  existence^  that  they  generally  looked  forward 
to  this  honour  as  the  only  blessing  that  awaited  them  after  death. 
Hence  we  so  frequently  discover  on  monumental  inscriptions  the  anxiety 
the  individual  had  during  his  life-time^  to  provide  a  place  of  burial  for 
himself  and  his  dependants,  free  from  incumbrances  and  intrusion :  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  rich  under  those  circumstances  should  have 
bestowed  so  much  wealth  in  erecting  their  private  monuments,  and  the 
warrior  so  much  care  and  toil  in  gaining  this  as  a  public  honour-  from 
his  country.  The  argument  which  Cicero  uses  in  his  Tusculan  Ques* 
tions,  to  show  that  great  men,  who  exist  no  'more  on  earth,  are  still  to 
be  accounted  happy,  is,  that  their  proud  monuments  perpetuate  their 
fame  to  posterity,  and  announce  their  glory  to  every  passing  tfiiveller« 
In  placing  their  tombs,  moreover,  by  the  sides  of  the  public  roads,  the 
ancient  Romans  accomplished  two  objects,  respectively  adapted  to  flatter 
their  pride  and  support  their  renown.  The  foreign  ambassadors,  in  ap- 
proaching the  city,  were  struck  with  the  splendour  and  public  spirit  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  Roman  youth,  in  having  these  immortal 
honours  always  before  their  eyes,  aspired  to  emulate  the  valour  of  the 
jlhistrious  dead.  *  When  thou  hast  gone  out  of  the  Capena  gate,'  says 
Cicero,  *'  and  beholdest  the  sepulchres  of  Calatinus,  of  the  Scipios,  of 
the  Servilii,  and  the  Metelli,  canst  thou  deem  the  buried  inmates 
wretched  V  Of  the  four  sepulchres  mentioned  by  Cicero,  one  (perhaips 
two)  has  been  satisfactorily  brought  to  light.    The  tomb  of  the  iScipios 
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hB»  already  been  considered.  The  remains  of  that  of  the  Servilii  it^as 
discovered  as  lately  as  1808.  The  tomb  of  Catalinus  lies  concealed; 
and  except  the  proud  tower  of  Caecilia  Metella  serves  to  point  out  afe 
least  the  site  of  the  family  burial  ground^  the  ashes  of  the  Metelli  abo 
may  be  lost  for  ever.  The  tomb  of  Q.  Caecilius  has  shared  the  same 
fate,  notwithstanding  the  local  indication  of  Cornelius  Nepos^  that  it 
was  near  the  fifth  mile  stone  on  the  Via  Appia.  With  it  also  are  irre- 
coverably lost  the  ashes  of  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero. 
Some  monuments  of  less  importance  have  also  been  brought  to  light  in 
modem  times ;  for  Instance^  opposite  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  a  vine- 
yard in  which  vestiges  and  Inscriptions  have  been  seen  relating  to  the 
burial  places  of  the  Manlii  and  the  Furii.  These  afibrd^  indeed^  little 
matter  either  for  description  or  argument^  and  therefore  we  only  name 
them.  In  pursuing  the  Appian  way  we  shall  find  some  ^  columbaria*  of 
greater  interest ;  and  in  the  wide  field  for  reflection^  where  vestiges  of 
mortality  occur  at  almost  every  step,  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastian  may 
complete  the  mournful  scene. 

Of  the  three  statues  mentioned  by  Livy  as  being  within  the 
tomb,  viz.  those  of  P.  and  L.  Scipio,  and  of  the  poet  Ennius,  no 
trace  has  yet  been  founds  unless^  indeed,  a  bust  crowned  with 
laurel,  now  in  the  Sala  del  Torsq,  might  be  considered  that  of  the 
poet;  but  this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  account  of  it  in  Livy» 
the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  several  other  authors,  by  whom 
statue  is  always  expressed.  Besides^  it  has  been  iustly  thought 
too  young.  One  reason  for  tiie  lateness  of  this  discovery  is  the 
passage  in  Cicero,  which  represents  the  Cornelian  Tomb  as  with- 
out the  walls — and  there  it  has  been  always  sought.  There,  too» 
it  really  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero :  but  the  Porta  Capena  having 
been  since  removed  from  the  Aqua  Crabra  almost  to  the  Almo, 
left  the  remains  of  the  Scipios  within  the  city.  Mr.  Burgess  has 
not  given  us  the  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Bar- 
batus,  and  we  shall  here  copy  it  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Burton. 
The  sarcophagus  itself  we  have  examined  frequently  with  great 
interest.  It  is  of  rough  porous  stone,  perfect  in  all  respects,  and 
richly  carved,  with  roses  between  the  triglyphs.  Models  of  it 
have  been  formed  at  Rome  in  every  species  of  niaterial,  and 
widely  dispersed  by  visitors  through  every  part  of  Europe,  accom- 
panied with  the  inscription,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Burgess  does  not  give  it* 

COBNBIilUS  •  LVCIVS  .  SCIPIO  .  BABBATV8  .  ONAI 

YOD  .  PATBE. — 

PBOGNATUS  .  FOBTIS  .  VIB  .  8APIEN8QVE. — QVOIVS 

FOBMA  •  VIHTVTEI  .  PABISYMA 

FVIT — CONSOL  .  CENSOB  .  AIDILIS  .  QVEl  .  FUIT  .  APVD 

VOS — TAVRASIA  .  CISAVNA 

SAMNIO  .  CEPlT— SVBIGIf 

oMne  lovcana  opsioesqv  .  ABuovcrr. 

KO.  XXllI. — JULY,  1832.  Q 
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* 

Our  laat  observations  have  been  reserved  for  a  iponuipent 
liibich  has  occupied  the  attention  of  all  who  have  written  upoa 
ancient  Rome,  but  has  never,  we  think,  been  fully  presented  to 
the  general  reader  under  that  aspect,  in  which  it  ia  most  important 
as  connected  with  sacred  history.  It  is  besides  a  favourite  topic 
of  our  own,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  induced  to  be  more  par- 
ticular ;  we  speak  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  is  attractive  to  the 
sculptor,  the  antiquary,  and  the  historian  in  many  points  of  view 
—but  above  all  it  is  interesting  to  the  Christian ;  and  to  the  Jew 
ao  deeply  affecting,  on  account  of  the  humiliating  calamity  which 
it  records,  that  no  man  of  that  nation  will  ever  willingly  pass 
under  it*  It  is  not  simply  the  event  that  it  commemorates*  so 
intimately  connected  both  with  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  from 
iwhich  it  derives  its  interest,  though  that  is  remarkable  enough* 
but  the  strong  light  which  it  throws  by  its  sculpture  upon  several 
of  those  sacred  deposits  of  the  temple,  which  were  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  carry  us 
back  even  to  the  time  of  the  ereat  legislator  himself. 

That  our  readers  may  enter  more  fully  mto  the  feehngs  it  is 
calculated  to  excite,  we  shall  first  recall  to  their  minds  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  erected,  and  then  having  laid  before 
them  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  spoils  carried  in  the 
triumph^  we  shall  compare  the  sculpture  on  the  Arch  with  the 
particulars  of  his  account  as  well  as  with  other  notices  of  the 
same  objects  in  ancient  authors,  and  particularly  in  the  Penta« 
touch. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
history,  that  the  short  and  rapid  career  of  this  great  prince  and 
commander  Titus,  the  delight  as  he  was  called  of  the  human 
race,  the  instrument  of  Heaven  in  bringing  about  the  remarkable 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  ^cto-* 
ries  in  Palestine ;.  and  that  a  remarkable  medal  of  his  reign  ex* 
hibits  the  Holy  Land  under  the  emblem  of  a  palm  tree,  with  a 
captive  female  sitting  at  the  foot  of  it^  and  the  superscription 
JEvnEA  CAPTA ;  thus  faithfully  representing  the  daughter  of  Jerti- 
salem,  over  whose  impending  miseries  the  Saviour  wept — as  caat 
down  herself  and  weeping  in  the  dust,  like  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  Upon  thia  occasion 
it  appears,  that  the  arch  of  Titus  was  erected  in  honour  of  his 
triumph  ;  and  though  we  do  not  find  any  express  mention  of  the 
monument  in  the  historians  of  the  time^  yet  Dion,  in  his  Epitome, 
informs  us  that  Vespasian  and  Titus  did  not  as  usual  assume  the 
name  of  the  conquered  country,  but  had  triumphal  arches  de- 
creed to  them  \  and  Sextus  Rufus,'  in  his  description  of  the  fourth 
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region^  mentions  Arcus  Titi.  But  the  monumeut  speaks  for 
itself^  plainly  declaring  in  its  inscription*  that  it  M'as  erected  bj 
tbe  senate  and  people  to  the  honor  of  Titus  and  Vespasian. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus*  of  the 
triumphal  procession  which  took  place  upon  the  occasion,  and  to 
which  we  \tbh  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
**  Amongst  other  trophies  carried  before  them/'  says  the  historian, 
*'  there  were  the  golden  table  which  weighed  many  talents,  and 
the  candlestick  also  of  gold,  constructed  on  a  different  principle 
from  anything  now  in  use  amongst  us.  In  the  middle  was  the 
stem,  which  rose  out  of  the  base ;  from  this  proceeded  smaller 
branches,  very  much  resembling  the  form  of  a  trident,  and  on  the 
top  of  each  of  them  was  a  candlestick  wrought  in  brass — there 
were  seven,  emblematic  of  the  Jewish  week:  the  last  of  the  spoils 
was  carried  the  Law  of  the  JetsDs"  (7th  Bk.  Ch.  5.  Oxford 
edition). 

Vespasian  and  Domitian  were  present  with  Titus  in  this 
triumph,  and  when  it  had  finished  at  the  Capitol,  the  son  of 
Simon,  one  of  the  captives,  was  strangled. 

The  next  thing  to  which  we  shall  direct  tbe  attention  of  our 
readers  is  the  description  of  the  Arch  itself,  with  its  sculpture. 

And  1st  the  inscription. 

SENATVS.  POPVIVSQVE.  ROMANVS. 

DIVO.  TITO.  DIVI.  V£S^ASIAKI.  F. 

VXSPA8IAN0.  AVOUSTO. 

In  the  vault  is  represented  the  Apotheosis  of  Titus— the 
hero  borne  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  an  eagle ;  and  from  the 
word  DIVO,  which  appears  in  tbe  inscription,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  at  whatever  period  it  was  begun  it  was  not  finished 
^  during  his  lifetime.  Within  the  arcade,  in  all  the  freedom  and 
grandeur  of  full  relief,  are  seen  the  triumph  and  the  spoils  c&nied 
in  it.  There  is  the  table,  and  before  the  table  appears  the  candle- 
stick mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  described '  in  another  part  of 
bis  work.  Two  of  its  branches  are  preserved,  and  five  may  be 
famtly  traced ;  there  is  one  foot  of  the  table  still  visible,  which 
seems  to  terminate  with  the  paw  or  foot  of  an  animal.  There  are 
two  utensils  upoi^tbe  table,  which  are  called  censers  by  Reland, 
and  in  front  of  die  table  are  also  seen  two  trumpets  crossed. 
On  the  corresponding  bas-relief  appears  the  Emperor  in  his 
triumphal  car,  pi^eceded  by  Romans  crowned  with  laurel  leaves, 
carrying  the  fasces;  on  the  firieze  are  some  small  figures  of 
warriors  leading  oxen  to  sacrifice,  and  the  figure  of  an  old  man 

Q  2  i 
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carried  on  a  table  or  slab,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  river  Jordan. 

And  now  let  us  look  to  the  passages  which  it  illustrates.  Of 
the  golden  table  and  the  golden  candlestick^  an  account  is  given 
by  Moses  in  Exodus  xxv.  v,  23,  8cc. 

**  Thou  shalt  make  a  table  of  shittim  wood,  *  *  *  and  thou  shalt 
overlay  it  with  pure  gold^  and  make  thereto  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about.''  v.  23,  24.  *'  And  thou  shalt  make  a  candlestick 
of  pure  gold,  of  beaten  work  shall  the  candlestick  be  made,  his 
sfaaft  and  his  branches,  his  bowls,  his  knops  and  his  flowers  shall 
be  of  the  same.  And  six  branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides  of 
it«  three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  one  side,  and 
three  branches  out  of  the  other  side."  v.  31,  32. 

Josephus,  speaking  of  the  table  in  his  Antiquities,  Book  iiu 
diap*  vi.  says,  that  it  had  feet,  which,  in  the  lower  part,  showed 
the  perfect  form  of  animals,  such  as  the  Dorians  are  wont  to  use 
for  their  couches,' but  were  square  in  the  upper  half;  and  Reland 
says,  that  in  his  time  the  legs  of  the  table  in  the  arch  ended  in  thd: 
form  of  true  feet,  such  as  are  those  of  animals,  ungularum  tri- 
partita distinction  Now,  as  we  see  from  the  description,^  only 
one  obscure  form  of  foot  remains.  In  the  time  of  Reland,  the 
candlestick  was  entire  with  all  its  branches,  knops  and  flowers ; 
be  gives  an  engraving  of  it  from  a  drawing  furnished*  by  a  friend 
at  Rome,  an  Englishman,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  branches 
were  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  of  the  same  height.  Josephus, 
in  his  Antiquities,  Lib.  iii.^  chap.  6,  describes  it  in  terms  nearly 
the  same  as  Reland,  particularly  specifying  the  flowers  with 
kiiops  and  bowls. ^ Ex*.       *.    • 

The  vessels  upon  the  table^  which  are  called  censers,  according 
to  Reland,  were  the  vessels  peculiar  to  it,  and  generally  placed 
upon  it,  holding  the  frankincense.  To  this  subject  he  dedicates 
a  whole  chapter,  (ch;  xi.)  showing;  from  various  Hebrew  autho*> 
rities,  that  such  wras  their  place  and  use. 

Of  the  trumpets  and  their  use,  we  shall  6nd  an  account  in 
Numb,  x.,  1,  2,  ^^Aud  the 'Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 
Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver,  of  a  whole  piece  shalt  thou 
Inake  them,  that  thou  ma>st  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the 
assembly,  and  for  the  journeyings  of  the  camps." 

And  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  same  fact,  describes  the  form 
of  the  trumpet,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  form  of  those  on  the 
Arch  of  Titus ;  he  adds,  that  they  were  called  Asosra,  and  that  they 
were  two.  Besides  their  use  in  assembling  the  people  morning 
and  evening  in  the  wilderness,  the  priests  were  commanded  to 
blow  them  when  the  people  entered  into  battle,  and  upon  their 
solemn  feast  days  and  sacrifices,  and  new  moons. 
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To  us^Tiowever,  M'hat  has  been  least  noticed  is  the  most  inte- 
restingy — that  which  was  carried  last  in  the  procession  according 
to  Josephus,  the  official  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, — it  was 
once,  probably,  represented  in  the  arch,  but  did  not. appear  in  it 
when  Reland  wrote.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much  remains,  for  iu 
the  time  of  Sextus  IV.  the  bas-reliefs  were  not  visible,  having 
been  buried  in  the  accumulated  soil,  and  the  tisual  road  through 
it  having  been  stopped. 

The  first  account  of  this  official  copy  will  be  found  in  the  32d 
Chap,  of  Deut.9«  10, 11,  where  the  Lawgiver  himself  solemnly 
sealed  the  Record  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  delivered  and  com- 
mended it  to  his  countrymen :  '^  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  Elders  of  Israel^ 
and  Moses  commanded  them,  saying.  At.  the  end  of  every  seven 
years  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of.  release  in  the  Feast  pf  Ta- 
bernaclesy  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  in  the  place  which  he  shalt  choose,  then  shall  thou  read  thia 
law  before  all  Israel  in  their  bearing." 

To  preserve  this  sacred  deposit  pure  from  all  change,  he  en* 
joined,  Deut.  iv.  2,  ^'  You  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I. 
have  commanded  you,  neither  shall  you  diminish  from  it;"  and« 
as  a  further  guard,  he  had  enjoined^  by  anticipation,  Deut. 
xviii.  18,  "  That  every  king  should  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law 
in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  Priests  and  Levites;" 
and,  finally,  in  Joshua,  xxiv.  S6,  when  Joshua  made  the  people 
renew  the  Covenant  in  Shechem,  he  solemnly  records  it  in  the 
Book  of  the  Law : — **  Joshua  wrote  these  words,  in  the  Book  of 
the  Law  of  God,  and  took  a  great  stone  and  set  it  up  there  under 
an  oak,  that  was  by  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  From  this 
period  did  the  Law  remain  in  the  Ark,  sometimes  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  sometimes  removed  from  it,  till  the  time  of  Solomon^ 
who,  having  completed  and  dedicated  the  Temple,  brought  the 
tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  and  placed  it  with  the  Ark  of  the  Cove^ 
nant  in  the  Sanctuary. 

In  the  days  of  Josiah  there  was  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  King  and.  the  whole  people 
of  the  Jews;  2nd  Chronicles,  ch.xxxiv.,  v.  S.:]4,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  Priests  found  a  copy  ofthe  J^aw,  probably,  the  auto<* 
graph  of  Mojses  himself,  originally  deposited  in  the  Ark.  (See 
Patrick,  &c.)  ,/' Hilkiah  the  priest  found  a  book  of  the  Law  of 
the  Lord  given  by  Moses,  and  ^Hilkiah  answered  and  said  to 
Shaphan  the  Scribe,  I  have  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  Hilkiah  delivered  the  book  to  Shaphan^ 
and  Shaphan  carried  the  book  to  the  King — And  Shaphan  read 
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it  before  the  King,  and  it  came  to  pass  when  the  King  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  Law,  that  he  rent  his  clothes/* 

It  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  part  read  to  him  by  which  he 
was  so  greatly  affected,  was  a  passage  in  Deut.  containing  the 
prophetic  denunciations  of  the  Liawgiver,  against  the  apostacies 
of  the  people. 

Whether  this  original  copy  was  burnt  or  destroyed  with  the 
Temple  when  the  Jews  were  carried  away  by  Nebuchadne2zar, 
and  the  city  was  laid  waste  does  not  appear;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  was  not,  as  the  Persians  were  by  no  means 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  but  on  many  occasions  shewed 
their  respect  and  veneration  for  it,  requesting  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  for  their  prosperity,  and  proclaiming  the  God  of  Israel,  as 
the  God  of  all  the  earth ;  and  we  find  the  Prophet  Daniel,  during 
the  captivity,  referring  to  the  book  of  the  Law  as  then  existing, 
ch.  ix.  11 — 13;  besides,  as  the  vessels  were  restored  on  their 
return,  it  is  probable  that  the  other  sacred  deposits  accompanied 
them ;  at  all  events^  it  is  certain  that  a  copy  of  the  Law  was  brought 
out  and  read  to  the  people  at  their  desire  by  Ezra,  after  the 
captivity^  and  laid  up  in  the  second  Temple :  from  this  period  or 
soon  after  with  Malachi,  the  Sacred  Oracles  cease,  and  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  the  interval,  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  must 
be  collected  from  Josephus,  the  Maccabees,  Philo,  the  fragments 
of  Hecataeus,  and  of  other  authors  now  lost.  From  these  we 
learn  that  an  official  copy  of  the  Law  was  carefully  preserved  in 
the  second  Temple,  and  that  it  was  brought  out  and  read  to 
Alexander  the  Great  who  recognized  his  own  history  in  a  part  of 
the  Prophecy  of  Daniel.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  170  years  be- 
fore Christ,  plundered  the  Temple,  suspended  the  worship,  and 
destroyed  many  copies  of  the  Law.  What  became  of  the  official 
copy  in  this  distress  does  not  appear,  but  new  vessels  were  placed 
in. the  Temple,  which,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  splendour,  when  again  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
tvith  the  other  sacred  deposits,  appear  in  the  Sanctuary. 

But  the  fate  of  these  sacred  objects,  thus  carried  in  triumph 
by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  After 
the  triumph  of  Titus,  the  other  spoils  were  deposited  by  Vespa- 
sian in  a  splendid  building  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  the 
Copy  of  the  Law  and  the  Purple  Veil  of  the  Sanctuary  were 
preserved  in  the  imperial  palace;  thus  they  all  remained  for 
more  than  300  years,  till  in  the  sack  of  Rome  455,  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Genseric,  and  were  carried  into  Africa  to  Carthage ; 
from  thence  they  were  afterwards  translated  to  Constantinople, 
then  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Belisarius,  who  recovered 
them  in  bis  conquest,  of  Africa;  and  by  a  strange  vicissitude- 
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tbey  were  again  transferred  to  Jerusalem.  Anastasius^  whose 
words  are  quoted  by  Reland^  describes  the  transportation  of  the 
Roman  treasuro  (amongst  them  the  Vaii  Hebraica)  to  Africa  by 
GenseriCy  and  aldo  their  restoration  to  Europe  by  Belisairius. 
Procopius^  speaking  of  the  triumph  of  Belisarius,  says^  '^  amongst 
these  (the  spoils  carried  away  from  Rome  by  Genseric)  were  the 
vessels  of  the  Jews^  which  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  had 
brought  to  Rome  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  at  the  sight 
of  which,  a  certain  Jew,  looking  upon  the  triumph,  observed 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  carry  these  spoils  to  the  palace 
in  Constantinople,  as  tbey  could  no  where  be  preserved  but 
in  the  Temple  where  Solomon  had  deposited  them;  that  on 
account  of  their  forcible  separation  from  it,  Genseric  bad  been 
permitted  to  capture  tlie  Roman  palace  and  fielisarius  that  of 
the  Vandals;  and  that  the  emperor  having  heard  the  story,  or- 
dered them  to  be  transported  to  a  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem. 
What  has  become  of  them  since  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  it  is 
suspected  by  some  they  were  carried  to  Persia  in  the  year  641 
by  Chosroes,  but  Reland  doubts  whether  the  ship  in  which  they 
were  embarked  ever  reached  its  destination* 
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The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Edward  Grey»  D.D.,  to  the  See  of  Herefbid, 
vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  late  Right  Reverend  George  Isaac  Huntinofobo^ 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  thereof. 
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Islington,  to  the  See  of  Calcutta,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Turner. 
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Lord  Chancellor. 
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J.T.Ward   .    . 
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Earl  of  Thanet. 
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The  Lord  Bishop. 
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The  Lord  Bishop. 
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R.  of  Walton. 

Walton  le  Dale      .    . 

Lancaster   . 

H.  W.  M'Grath  * 

V.  of  Blackbume. 
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Chichester  . 
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The  Lord  Bishop. 

Middleton,  J{ 

Sussex   .    . 

J. .B..  Reed    •    . 

Lord  Chancellor. 
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Cambridge  ., 
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The  Lord  Bishop. 
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Rev.  W.  P.  Thomas, 
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Holcombe  Bumell,  F. 
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Cornwall    . 
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Rev.  Tho.  Mann. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Wilkintoii. 

Lucy  Browne. 

T.  T.  Gurdon,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Sir  W.  Rowley,  Bart. 

Dean  and  Chapter. 

Rev.  Geo,  Coldhana. 
Alex.  Adair,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop.- 
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fiS5 


Pv^Smneot. 


Chalgrove,  V.  zoith     > 

Berrick,  C.  .    .    .5 

Steeple  Aston,  R,  ,    . 

Abthorpe,  C.  *  .  , 
Brhworthy  F.  .  .  . 
Chafwelton,  B. .  .  • 
Chipping  Warden,  JR, 

Evenley,  F.  •    .    .    . 

Exton,  V.  .... 
Great  Addington,  E.  . 

I^rdwick,  E.    .    ^    . 

Maxey,  F.  .  .  .  . 
Rayensthorpej^  F.   .    . 

Aid  worth,  F.  .  .  .> 
Blewberry,  F.  .  .  . 
Cprsbam,  F.  ,  .  . 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  . 

Archdeaconry  of  .  . 
Deyunnuck^  R,  mUh\ 

BlaenGlynTowy,C.  S 
DUserth,  R,   with     \ 

Bettws  Disserth,  C.  J 
Llanbadarn  Vawr,  R. 
Llanbedr,  H,     .    .    . 
Llanglydwen,  R,    *     . 
Si.  Mmael,    F.        > 

Dale,  P.  C.    .    •) 

9!2Aot(MUf. 

Hampton,  F,C,  ,.  . 
OWbttry,  P.C.  *    .    . 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Northampton 
Northampton 
Northampton 
Northampton 

Northampton 

Rutland  •  . 
Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 
Northampton 


Berks  . 
Berks  , 
WilU  . 
Salisbury 


Caermartlien 
Brecon  •    . 

Radnor  «    . 

Radnor  .  . 
Brecon  .  . 
Caermarthen 

Pemb.    .    . 


Frefiimd. 


Worcester  • 
Worcester  . 


J.  W.  Lockwood 
Joseph  Burrows 


Tho.  Coldwell    .. 
Cha.  F.  Watkins 
Geo.  Boulton 
E.  Gibbs  Welford 

J.  B.  Harrison    \ 

Hon.  Leland  Noel 
James  Tyley 

T.S.Hughes   A 

John  James  .     . 
Aug.  P.  Saunders 


J.T.Austen  . 
W.A.ETanson 
W.  C.  Bennett 
Wm.  Dalby  , 


R.Venables,D.D. 

W.S.  Phillips    . 

T.  Tliomas    .    . 

L.  P.  Jones  .  . 
Edward  Lewis  • 
J.  Evans  «    •    • 

S.W,  Saunders  \ 


R.  F.  Lawrence 
Geo.  Sproston 


PatfOB. 


Christ  Ch.  Oxford,  i 
Brasenose  Coll.  Ox^. 


Bp.  of  Lich.  k.  Coven. 
Ch.ofCatb.ofSanun. 
Sir  Cha.  KnighUey. 
Ladv  Susan  Nortn. . 
St.  Mary  Mi«d.  Coll. 

Oxford. 
Sir  G.  N.  Noel.  Bart. 
Rev.  J.  Tyley. 
Louisa  aad  Simi.  Jane 

Hughes.  -: 

Dean  and  Chapter. 
Christ  Ch.  Oxford. 


St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 
P.  Methueoy  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
Bishop  of  Glouctsttr. 

The  Lord  Bishop.    '-' 

The  Lord  Bishop. 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Lloyd  Phillips^  Esq. 


Christ  Ch.  Oxford. 
Rev.  W.  R.  HoWen. 
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CHAPLAINCIES. 


Bateman,  Josiab,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  in  India, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Bruce,  Courtnay  Boyle,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Longford. 

Dennis,  Edwin  P.,  B.C.L.  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Panmure, 

Moore,  Edward,  M.A.  of  Brasenose 


College,  Oxford,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Comwallis. 

Robson,  R.  S.,  to  be  Domestic  Chap> 
lain  to  the  Earl  of  Balcarras. 

Scott,  Alexander,  to  be  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  Dowager  Marchioness  of  .Lothian. 
•  AViiliams,  Wm.,  M.A.  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  be 'Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 


SCHOOLS. 


Crofts*  Christopher,  t6  the  Mastership 
of  Woodbridge  Grammar  School.  ' 
'  Mackenzie,  Charles,  to  the  Head  Mas- 
tership of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Free  Gram* 
roar  School,  Southwark. 


Saunders,  Aug.  Pa^,  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  to  the  Head  Master- 
ship of  the  Charter  House  School. 


HOSPITAL,  PREACHERSHIP. 

ArmstrODgf  — ,  to  the  Mastership  of  Robins,  S.^  to  be  Morning  Preacher  of 

Hemsworth  Hospital.  the  Eemale  Orphan  Asylhm;  London. 


r 

Merewether,  John,  to  be  Supernumerary  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  His  Majesty. 


ORDAINJEJ). 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop. 

April  22. 

DBACONS, 

John  Thomas  Fisher,  S.  C.  L.  Jesus 


College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  James  Wade,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

George  Willy,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Walter  Alford,  B.A.  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford^ 

William  Yorke  Praper,  B.A.  Wadham 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Beagly  Nayler,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford. 

George  W.  Newhhara,M.A.  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Chriati  College,  Oxford. 

John  Nurse,  B.A.  Merton  College, 
Oxford. 

Francis  Crome  Parsons,  B.A.  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

Edward  Pbillot,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Robert  Allan  Scott,  M.A.  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


*  Theophilus  F.  Blackbome,  B.A.  Jesas 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Bazett  Doveton,  B.A.  Downing 
College,  Cambridge.  

John  KingEagles,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  Morgan,  B.  A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Daniel  Dodd  Samuel,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

June  10. 

DEACpNS. 

Jonathan  James Toogood,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford*     .... 

Wm.  Edward  Trenchard,  B.A.  Pera« 
broke  College,  Oxford. 

Wm.  P.  Trelawny   Wickham,  M.A. 
Balliol  College,  Oxfo]:d.   «     . 
.  Geo.  Ayliffe  Poole,  B.A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

Wlliam  Irving,  B.A.  Jesus  CoUege, 
Oxford. 

A.  H.  Fownes  Luttrell,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 
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ELY. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square* 

June  10. 

DEACONS. 

Arthur  Tatham,  B«A.  Magdalen  Col- 
fege  Cambridge. 

AJlen  William  Chatfield,  B.  A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Fisk,  S.  C.L.  Corpus  ChristF 
College,  Cambridge. 

Horatio  Samuel  Hildyard,  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Wm.  Perceval  Baify,  B.A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

George  Ash  Butterton,  M.A.  Str  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Plritchard,  B.A.    St.  John's 
Collie,  Cambridge.  • 
•   William  John  Clayton,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge* 

■    George  Williams,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Adam  Fitch,  B.A.  Christ^s  College, 
Cambridge. 

PRIESTS. 

G.  Phillips,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge* 

Lewis  W.  Sampson,  B.  A.  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

G.  Thackeray,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

J.  Thackeray,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Tinkler,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

James  Fendall,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Florence  James  Wethered,  B.  A.  Fel- 
low Qf  King^s  College,  Cambridge. 

C.  Frederick  Childe,  B.  A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  . 

Charles  Luxmore,  6.A.  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Law,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Fred.  Thos.  Wm.  Coke  Fitzroy,  B.A. 
FeOow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Halsted  El^in  Cobden  Cobden,  M.A. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Hob.  Barrick,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

EXETER. 

Ajnil  39. 

By  the  Lord  Biahop,  iHe  following  gentle- 
men of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

DEACONS. 

James  Buckingham,  Wadham  College. 
.    John'  Kiugdon,  Pembroke  C6llege.^ 
Jan&es  R.  Why  te.  Oriel  College. 
John  M.  Chantar,  Oriel  College* 


Henry  George  Kempe,  Exeter  College 
William  Hocker,  Exeter  College. 


Sydenham  Pidsley,  Worcester  College. 
William  Roche,  Trinity  College. 


PRIESTS. 

8ley, 

?,TrH 
W.  H.  Veale,  Magdalen  College. 
Thomas  Henry  Maitland,  Oriel  College. 
Arthur  Johnson,  Christ  Church. 
Charles  Rodd,  Exeter  College. 
Henry  John  Morshead,  Exeter  College^ 
FrancisT.B.Willesford,  Exeter  College. 
Rufus  Hutton,  Exeter  College. 

LINCOLN. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  Buckden. 

June  17. 

DEACONS. 

Charles  Hippuff  Bingham,  Caias  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Davies,  B.A.  Trinity  Col.  Carob. 

Robert  Edward  Hall,  B.  A.*£mmaDue! 
College,  Cambridge. 

Joseph  Oldknow,  B.A.  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridger 

Fred.  C.  G.  Pawsey,  B.  A.  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Prosser,  B.A.  Cath.  Hall,  Camb. 

Thos.  Stanton, B. A.  Christ's  Col.  Camb. 

S.  John  Stowe,  B.  A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Charles  Tennyson,  B.A.  Trinily  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Robert  Whytehead,  B.  A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  Lessingham  Smith,  M.A."^ 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  > 

By  LeU  Dim  from  the  Bishop  of  El'if.  j 

Henry  Cha.  Eaton,  B.A*  St.  John's  "^ 
College,  Cambridge.  S     ^ 

By  Let*  Dim,  from  the  Biihop  of  Norwich,  J 

Hon.  GeralH  Wellesley,  M.  A.  Tri-  ^ 
nity  College,  Cambridge.       ^  > 

By  Let,  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  J 

Daniel  de  Boudry,  Magdalen  Hall,  "^ 
Oxford.  .  /• 

By  Let,  Dim,  from  the  Bi^p  of  Bristol,  j 

Cha.  Hickson,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall,  "1 
Oxford.  ^  > 

By  Let.  Dim,  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  j 

PniESTS. 

William  M.  K.  Bradford,  M.A.  Mag- 
dalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

James  W.  S.  Donuison,  B.  A.  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford. 

Joseph  Green,  B.  A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  J.  Chitly  Harper,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  B.  A.  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

George  Cave  Ortne,  B,  A»  Je«us  Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
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Hon.  S«  G,  Osborne,  B.  A.  BnMoose 
College,  Oxford. 

Edward  Price,  S.  C.  L,  St.  John's  Col- 
Jefe,  Cambridge. 

John  Trsvers  Robinson,  B*  A.  Jesus 
College,  Caiubridse, 

William  Henrjr  Rooper,  B.  A.  Uaifer- 
sity  College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  L.  J.  Sunderland,  B.A.  Caius 
College,  Cambridge. 

Oeorge  Wiagfield,  B.  A*  Emmuuiel 
College,  Cambridge. 

NORWICH. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church. 

BXACONf. 

William  Corbould,  B.  A*  Eramanue^ 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Coalcher,  M.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Jas.  Edw.  DaltoQ,  B.  A.   Fettew  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
'  John  Hindes  Groome,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Wm.  Uanillton>  M.A.  Trimty 
College,  Cambridge. 

H^n.  CbuFchman  Long,  B.A.  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Algernon  L.  Massingberd,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  MolsoD,B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

JoJm  Nelson,  S.  C.L.  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

T.  Starling  Norgate,B,A.  Cai us  Col- 
lege^ Cambridge. 

William  Vickers,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

D.  Constable  Wallcy,  B.A.  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Bumingharo,  B.  A.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

John  Wm.  Chambers,  M.A*  St  John's 
College,  Oxford. 

Wm.  Wilcox  Clarke,  B.  A.  Wadham 
College,.  Ox  ford« 

Wm.  John  Coope,  B.  A.  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford.  ^ 

Alfred  Hanbnry,  S.C.L.  St.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Thomas  Williams  Hughes,  B.A.  St.  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxford. 

John  PeQleaze,B.A.  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford. 

Jolw  I^emont,  B.A.  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

S'ayer  Stone  Wiirmoll,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Josiat  Gardener  Webster,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 


Pi^iEsrs. 

George  Baker,  B.  A.  Corpas  Cbiisti 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Bird,  B.  A.  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Richardson  Cox,  B.  A«  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  Evans,  B.A.  Corpas  Cbriali 
College,  Cambridge* 

Luke  Flood  Page,  M.A.  Corpas  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

W.  Fras.  Rhodes,  B.A.  Trin.CoL  Cainb* 

William  Sprigge,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Henry  Cupper  Smith,  B.A.  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Wm.Tlios.  Tliompson,  B.A.  Jesas  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Thos.  Elliot  West,  B.A.  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  BretteU,  B.A.  Exeter  CoL  Oxf. 

William  Hall  Graham,  B.A.   Exeter 

Robert  George  Lewis,  A.M.  Wadham 

Charles  Lloyd,  B.A.  JesusCol.  Oxferdi 

PETERBOROUGH* 

By  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Aprt'  S9. 

PBACONS. 

Thos.  Scott  B^onnin,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  Lloyd  Crawley,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Abel  Seyer  Lemdon,  B.  A.  Christ 
Church,  Oxford. 

Charles  Warren,  B.A.  Trinity  CoRege, 
Cambridge. 

PRISSTS. 

Raisley  Calvert,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Frederic  Septimus  Kmly,  M.A.  Wad^* 
ham  College,  Oxford. 

William  Seveme,  M.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  Thornton,  UJl.  Corpns  Chtisti 
College,  Cambridge. 

SAUSBURY. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Cfaapet 

of  his  IHklace. 

AprU  15. 

DEACOKS. 

George  Bobbins,  B.  A.  Magdalen  Col* 
lege,  Oxford. 

John  James  Vaughan,  B.  A.  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 

Steph.  Ralph  Spicer,  B.A.  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Cottle,  M.A.  Femb.  Col.  Oxf. 

PRIIST9. 

Rich.  Pet.  Hoare,  B.  A.  Trtn.CoL  Camb. 
H.  J.  Cooper,  M.A*  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 


&aU  Qfth$  Dioceir0i.^Pi4Tiis. 


aag 


DECEASED. 


ThQ  Right  Rev.  Gsorge  Isaac  Huntikgford,  D.  D«  f.E.S.  Loi^  Btthpp  of 
RBBXFOitD,  on  Sunday,  April  99th>  aged- 84.  Consdciatied  Mhop  of  Gloue^ter 
in  18039  &^d  translated  to  Hereford  in  1815. 


Preferment. 


¥otit. 

Cottingham,  F. .    . 

Hovingban^  JR.  C  . 

lWntQQ-Ie-»troet,  A. 
with  N.  Otterington 
F. 


Eontron. 


i 


Foulness,  R,      ... 
Langford,  il.      .    .    . 

Woodford^  It.    .    .    . 

Wormley,  R     .    .    . 

WeMmiosteri  Regent  > 

Street,  C.    .    .    .    ) 


i|Uti|«m. 

Esk,  .C.     otu^  ) 

Satley,  C    .    .     .    5 

Grindon^  F.  .    .     .    . 

.  WHiiifliftteir. 

Banstead,  V,  .... 
Bramshot,  Jl.  .  .  . 
Guildford,  St.  Nicho-  > 

las,  K > 

ThroxtQni^  JS.  . . .    «.   . 

i 


E,York 
N,yoA 

Ff.York 


Essex     .    . 
Essex     .    . 

Essex  •  .  ,  • 

Herts     .    . 

Middlo96K  • 


Durham 
Purham 


Surry 
Hants 

Surry 

Hants 


Deceased. 


Jamea  Deans     • 
Robert  Frear 

T.HartlandFowle 


Thomas  Archelr . 
W.  Westcombt 

Wm.  Bddero  '.  ^ 

Tho.  M'CuUock 


Edw.  Williams 


i 


John  Harrinmo  . 
C.  Terrot  .    .    . 


Wm.  Buckle 
Wm.  Nicholson  . 

Edward  Fulham 


Patron. 


Bishop  of  Cheater. 
£arlofCarlisIe< 

Ch.Ch.  Oxford. 


Earl  of  Winchelsea. 
Mrs.  Weaicombe. 
Hon.W.T.L.P.W^- 

lesley. 
Sir  A.  Hume^  Bt.    ^ 
Rector  of  St.  George, 

Hanover  Square. 


C.  of  LanQb«it«r. 
Sherburn  Bospital. 


Rev.  W.  Buckle. 
Queen's  Coll.  Oxford. 

J>eao  ofSaram. 
L.Greenth.  Halton  iMrs*  Harriett  Halton. 
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Freferroeut. 


Aisholt,  JR.  and  ) 
Grenton,  A.      .    .  ) 

Fifebead,  V,  and  \ 
Merriotty  F.  and  > 
Swell,  F.      ... ) 

Queen's  Camel,  F.  and  > 
PuddinioreMilton,K. ) 


Askam,  F.    .    . 


Center. 

MifldletoD,  JR.  . 
Moibberley,  H.  . 
Shocklach,  C.     . 


Prebend,  in  Cath.Ch.  of 


CarltOD»  Jl.  t»Uh       \ 

Wpngham,  C.      .  5 

Great  Wilbraham,  F.  . 

Soham,  F.     .    .    .    . 


Cfxeter. 

Boconnoc,  Jl*         ■    • 
Ladoc,    "R,    and        \ 

Merthyr  Uni.  P.  C.  j 
Preb.  and  Can.  Res. 

in  Cath. 

Pinhoej 
Rackenford,  K,  . 
Stoke  Fleming,  A.  . 
Plympton,  R.    .     • 


d  Can.  Res.l 
th.   Ch.    und> 

<,     r    •        •  •  •J 


Somerset  . 
Somerset  . 
Somerset 


Westmorl.  . 


Lancashire  . 
Chester  .  . 
Chester  .    • 


Chichester  . 


Cambridge 

Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Cornwall 
Cornwall 

Devon    . 

Devon  . 
Devon  . 
Devon    . 


Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  . 


Lichfield 


Deceased. 


John  Brice  .  .  X 
Thomas  Price  • 
T.  H.  Pearson    | 


Patron. 


Rev.  John  Brice. 
S.  Kekewich,  Esq. 

Dn.  andCh.  of  Bristol. 

Miss  Ann  Mildman. 
T.  S.  Homer,  E^q. 


J.  Langton  Leech 


James  Archer  .' 
J.  H.  Malldry  . 
Peter  Ravenscroft 


£.  Bolton,  Esq. 


Edward  Fulham 


Wm.  Boldero     .' 

Joseph  Studholme 
George  Haggitt  . 


T.  Bennett    .    , 
George  Moore    • 

lliomas  Bartlam 

John  Comins 
Wm.  Manley 
Edw.  O.  Holwell 


Lady  Suffield. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Maliory* 
Sir  R.  Puleston,  Bart. 


«         • 


The  Lord  Bishop. 


Lord  Dacre. 

# 

Mrs.  Hicks. 
Pembroke  CoU.  Camb. 


WilUam  Walker 


Lord  Grenville. 
Lord  Grenville. 

llie  Lord  Bishop. 

Thomas  CominSy  Esq. 
Chr.  Farwell,  Esq. 
Oriel  Coll.  Oxford. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 


Si0(e  of  the  Dioceses .^^Dratus, 


U\ 


Preferment. 


Maintain. 

fijertoHy   K. .  n>Uh 
Bucklandy  C.  and 
StokeMandevilIc>C. 
and  CarsingtoD,  R. 

Ellesborough,  K,    . 

MeltQQ  Mowbray,  V. 
with  Burton  Lazars, 
C.  Freeby,  C. 
Sysonby,   C.   and 
Welby,  C.  .     .     . 

Newport  Pagnell,  V, 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of 


^ntbift* 


East,  Ji»'\ 

\,  C.  and  f 

ithorpe,C  4 

hill,  P.  C  J 

John,  R,  ^ 

D,  R.    .    5 

.    with     *) 

'l    and     I 

m,  Jl.   .    ) 

:.    with    ^ 

I,  Jt.  and  > 

1,  C.    .   i 


Bradinehaqi,  East,  R, 

Sbomdham 

Shouldhamthor; 

am^Tottenhill 
Bungay,  St.  John,  R,  ^ 

and  Stuston,  R.    ,    5 
Denbam,    V.    with 

Hpxne,   V. 

Martlesham 
Gorieston,  R,   with 

South  Town 

West  Town 
Homersfield,  R.  with^ 

Sandcroft,  R,    and> 

St.  Cross,  H.   .    .   3 
R»inhaiD,St.Maryand  ) 

St.  Margaret,  ft.  .  ) 
Kingland,  F.  .  .  . 
Tatterford    cum   Tat- > 

teset,  R.  .  .  .  ) 
Thwaite,  All  Saints,  JL 1 

and  Walsham,   St.  > 

Mary,  K    .     .     .   3 

Ti?etshall,St.Mary,ll.  > 

St.  Margaret,  E.  J 

Wheatacre,  All  Saints, 

R 

and    Barnaby    cum   ^ 

Mutford      .     .    .    ) 


Bucks  . 


Derby 
Bucks 


Leicester 


Bucks    . 
Lincoln . 


1 


Norfolk  . 

Suffolk  . 
Suffolk  . 

Suffolk   . 

Suffolk   . 

Norfolk  . 
Norfolk  . 
Norfolk . 

Norfolk  . 

Norfolk  . 
Norfolk  . 
Suffolk    . 


l^irton,  V,      .     .     .     .  |  Oxford   .    . 

I 

NO.  XXllI. — JULY,  1832. 


Deceased. 


Thomas  Smith 


'  Pation. 


Dean  and  Chapter. 


Dean  of  Lincoln. 
C.  Stanley  Leathes  IR.  G.  Kussell,  Esq. 

Tliomas  Godfrey   .Peter  Godfrey,  Esq. 


G.  Durham    . 
Geo.  Moore  . 


Arthur  Iveson  .  > 

Wm.  Walker  . 
G.  C.  Doughty  ) 

Tlio.Browne,D.D. 

Wm.  Clarke  .     . 

E.  Dewing  .  . 
Samuel  Carter  . 
Robert  Norris     . 


Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


Thomas  Oxley,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hare,  Esq. 
Bishop  of  Ely. 
Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bart. 
T.  Maynard,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Goodwin. 

Mrs.  Astley. 

Alex.  Adair,  Esq. 

W.  Ainge,  Esq. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Sir  Cha.  Chad,  Bart. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 


Edward  Valpy   |  ^^S^tyV. 


Thomas  Talbot . 


William  Bond    • 


Earl  of  Orford. 


Caius  Coll.  Oxford. 


Wm.  Buckle .     . 


Ch.  CIt.  Oxford* 
R 
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State  bfthe  Dhtests.^titkmi. 


Pr^ferm^nt. 


Vtlertovottg). 

Brixworthf  K.    .    .     . 


Cholsey,  K.  .    .    •     , 

Poorslock,  F.  up/M     > 

WbtMilttfn,C.  .   ) 


Can.  Res.  of  Cath.Ch.  of 
and  Archdeacon  of 
ancfPreb.inCoIl.Ch. 
and  Devunnuck,  F. ) 
imth  Blaeii  Ol^h    V 
Towy,C.    ...  3 


Northampton 


Berks 
Dorset 


St.  David's 
Caermartb. 
Brecon 

Brecon 


Deceased. 


Jdhn  De  Ctialr  . 


Wyatt  Cottle 
J«  Williams   • 


Hen.Tho.Payne 


Prffron. 


Chanc.  of  Salisl).  Catfi. 


Dean  and  Chapter. 


Bishop  of  St.  David's. 


Gifshdp  of  Gloticesier. 


•  ■ 


l^ame.  Residekce  or  AppoiHim0nt» 

Brandon,  Rev.  Lord   *.....  At  Nice. 

Goiissel),  J.  B Teacher  of  the  French  language  at  the  University  of 

Catnbridge. 
Thorp,  R.  A.  B.D. Fellow,  Tutor  4nd  Latm  Reader  of  Corpus  Christi  0>lt. 

Oxford. 
Dickentf,  Jitney  C.  Oliarji . »  At  Co^ddck  Hiil,  near  I|^swk:h. 

Griffith,  W.  M,A Scholar  of  Jesiis  College,  Oxford.    , 

Pilkhicton,  Wrn Probationary  Ftllow  of  Magdnleh  Collei^e,  Oxford. 

Scott>  Dr. .  i . .  * i . . .  Head  Miiicr  of  Stamfordhftrii  endbw^  ScliooJ,  Northtfth- 

berlandi 
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Man 


OXFORD. 

I>£G]l£Eft  CONFSBEEP  WtLOU  APRIL  TO  JUNE  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

The  Very  Reverend  John  Merewetlier, 
Qaeen*9  College,  Dean  of  Hereford. 

DOOTOft  IM  MTIHlTTy  BY  DIPLOMA* 

April  It. 

Key.  Daniel  Wilson*  M.  A.  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Lord  Bishop  it(  CalootU. 

noetak  tn  hbdioinc. 

June  21. 

John  Read  Corrie,  M»D.  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  was  adnnttied^  ; 
ad  tfHtulemt 

llOCtORS  IK  CIVIL  LAW. 

June  21. 

In  Convooalioh,  tfats  dajr,  in  tin  ^i- 
tre,  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Civil  Law  was  conferred  on  the  following 
gentlemen,  as  persons  eminently  distiu- 
g^isbad  in  tho  scieutific  world  t*~ 

Sir  David  Brewskr,  K.H.»  F.K.S.  Cor- 
responding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

Hobci^  Brown,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.,  Vice  Pro- 
sident  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Michael  Farraday,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. 

Jehu  DaitoB,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France^ 

In  Convocation,  this  day>  it  was  unatri- 
roottsly  agreed  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  by  dipl0ma,on  Davies 
Gilbert,  Ksq.  M.P.  Honorary  M.A.  of 
Pembroke  College,  and  some  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society. 


BACHEL0B8  IN  DIVINITY* 

MnyiO. 

Hev.  Edw.  Botiverie  Ptisey,  Canoti  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Regius  rrofessor  of 
Hebrew,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  D.  Veysie,  Censor  of  Christ 
Charch. 

May  30, 

Rev.  James  Robertson  Holcombe^  Fel- 
low of  Jesus  College,  Prebendary  of  St. 
David's. 

June  7. 

The  very  Reverend  John  Merewether, 
M.A.  of  Queen's  College,  Dean  of  Here- 
ford. 

BACU£LOft  in  CIVIL  LAW. 

May  U, 

Francis  Povah,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

June  9. 

The  Rev.  John  Boote  James,  B.C.L. 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  was  ad- 
mitted, ad  eutidem* 

BACHEtoit  In  lt£DiciN£,  (witli  Lkeuu 
to  Practise*) 

June  15. 

Wittiinii  Dallas  Bemard,  M.A.  Wad- 
ham  College. 

MASTERS  or  ARTS. 

Aprit  7. 

Rev.  Francis  Iklmund  Witts,  Wadhani 
College. 

Rev.  C.  Brandon  Tyre,  Braseuose 
College. 

Rev.  James  Hughes  Hallelt,  Oriel  Col; 
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April  14. 

Thomas  Sliaun,  University  College. 

Thomas  Dry,  Meitoii  College. 

Kev.  James  Tanner,  Queen's  College. 

Mot/  2. 

R.  C.  B.  Clayton,  Drasenose  College, 
grand  compounder. 

Rev.  W.  M.  K.  Bradford,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Cary,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Morshead,  Exeter  Col)egc« 

May  10. 

A.  Morgan,  University  College,  grand 
conspoonder. 

Rev.  F.  Morgan,  St.  John's,  grand 
compounder. 

Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Alston,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

Jasper  Nicolts  Harrison,  Worcester. 
G.  S.  Casement,  Christ  Church. 

Rer«  Alexander  Murray,  Magdalen 
Hall. 

lliomas  Denman  Whatley,  Queen's. 
College* 

John  Griffith  Cole,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College. 

Edw.  Arthur  pay  man.  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College. 

May  17. 

Rev.  Thomas  Page,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Stephen  Gaselee,  Balliol  College. 
James  Husscy,  Balliol  College. 
George  Eaton,  Brasenose  College. 
Henry  Raymond  Barker,  Merton  Coll. 

May  24. 

Rev  Edward  Aoriol,  Christ  Church, 
gntnd  compounder. 

Henry  Barton,  Brasenose  College^ 
grand  compounder. 

Rev.  Tbos.  Furnivall,  Queen's  College. 

Kev.  John  Pdrton,  Trinity  College. 

Robert  A.  Hornby,  Oriel  College. 

May  SO, 

Thomas  Prickardi  St«  Mary  |iall,  grand 
compounder. 
Robest  Holland,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
John  White,  Queen's  College. 
.|Wy*  jAfues  Vaugban,  Balliol  College. 
John  Cooke,  Balliol  College. 

June  9. 

Henry  Clark,  Worcester  College^  grand 
compounder. 

R^v.  Sackvillc  Usher  Bolton  Lee, 
Oriel  College. 

George  Frederick  Arthur,  Trinity  Coll. 

Rev.  William  Nyrlh,  Je9us  College. 


Junt  13. 

Montague  Edmund  Newcombe  Parker, 
Oriel  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Patrick  Boyle,  Oriel  College,  Grand 
^Qoropounder. 

Rev.  William  John  Phillpotts,  Oriel 
College. 

Rev.  Robert  Dyer,  A^I^an  Jlall. 

Rev.  Tobias  Furneaux,  Magdalen  Hall. 

William  Duke,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  Thomas  William  Webb,  Magda- 
len  Hall. 

Rev.  George  Andrew  Jacob,  Woroes-. 
tcr  College. 

Rev.  Edward  Ness,  St.  Mary  Hall. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Augustus  Murray* 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College. 

William  Watts,  Scholar  of  Univeraity 
College. 

Thomas  Tyssen  Basely,.  Fellow  of  Bra- 
senose College. 

George  Barton,  Brazenose  College^ 

Robert  Lloyd,  Brazenose  College. 

Temple  HiUyard,  Brazenose  College.  . 

Charles  Wordsworth,  Student  of  Christ 
Church  College. 

Samuel  Irton  Fell,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  Edward  Pole,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Thpmas  Inglis  S.tevyart,.  Exeter 
College. 

Henry  Horn,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

William  Robert  Freemantle,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  William  Curling,  Wadham  Coll. 

William  John  Blew,  Wadham  College. 

Robert  bentley  Todd,  Pembroke  Coll. 

Rev.  John  James,  Jesus  College. 

Thomas  GriiJithB,  Jesuy  College* 

/un«  2U 

Sir  John  J^ordauut,  Bart.  Christ  Church  . 
College,  Grand  Compounder, 

Lord  Ashley,  Christ  Church  College. 

Viscount  Sandon,  Christ  Church  CoIU 

Octavius  S.  Morgan,  Christ  Church 
College. 

Revl' George  Madan,  Christ  Churcii 
College. 

Charles  Boyle,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Coll. 

Bonamy  Price,  Scholar  of  Worcester 
College 

Rev.  Charles  Jqht)  lApfimaudaye,  St. 
John's  College. 

Richard  Heelis,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  Richard  Bellamy,  Pembroke  Cott. 

Rev.  T.  B.  G.  Moore,  Pembroke  Coll. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Snooke,  Pembroke  ColU 
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-  The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted 
adeundem: — 

Thoroaft  Smith  TurnbuU,  M.A.  Presi- 
dent of  Gonvitteaiid  Caius  CoUegPi  Cam- 
bridge. 

John  Blackbufn,  M.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Robert  \Villis,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Gon- 
vijle  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Edmund  Storr  Halawell,  M.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

William  Gamons,  M.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.^ 

Henry  Edward  FaVceit,  M.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 
.  WilUam  Miller,  M.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

James  Cumming,  M.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cainbridge. 

Walker  Gray,  M.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

James  Bowstead,  M.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Dunn,  M.A.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

BACIIBLORS  OF  ARTS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Manners  Rdas,  Balliol 
College,  grand  compounder. 

April  14. 

William  Henry  Bloxsome,  Wadham 
College.         •     '  . 

May  10. 

Harry  Vane  Russel,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Forster  Alleyne  M'Geachy,  Balliol  Coll. 

John  William  Pugh,  Balliol  College. 

R.  Lloyd,  Brasenose  College,  incorpo- 
rated from  Trinity  Cojlege,  Dublin. 

May  17. 

W.  H.  H.  Beach,  Oriel  College,  grand 
compounder. 

Francis  Palmer,  Christ  Church. 
William  Mears,  Queen's  College. 
John  Fisher,  Queen's  College. 

May  24. 

.  '  Henry  Hutton,  Trinity  College,  grand 
compounder. 

George  W.  Owen,  New  Inn  Hall. 

George  James  Riddcll,  New  Tnn  Hull. 

Edward  D'Oyly  Barwell,  New  Inn 
Hall. 

Dugald  Campbell  Gill,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

Hastings  Howes  Harington,  Magdalen 
Hall. 


Robert  Sykes,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Henry  H.  Crommelia*  Magdalen  H|ill, 

Mark  Antony  Hartnell,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Thomas  Coopej',  Mugdalen  Hall. 

Edwaid  Lowndes,  Magduleii  Hall. 

John  Southwell  Itill,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Henry  Jones,  Jesus  College. 

Thomas  French,  Jesus  CuTlcgc. 

Thomas  Jones,  Jesus  College. 

Francis  B.  Cole,  Christ  Church 

Robert  Waller,  Brasenose  College. . 

Lomas  Miles,  Quecn>  College. 

Robert  James  Dunn,  Exeter  College. 
.Henry  Hobhoose,  Balliol  College. 

Edmund  Dawe  Wickham,  Balliol  Coll. 

Allan  Maclean  Skinner,  Balliol  Coll. 
.   Hon.  Henry  Charles  Cadogan,  Oriel 
College. 

Thomas  Stephens,  Oriel  College. 

George  Carwilhen,  Oriel  College. 

Christopher  Rawlins,  Oriel  College. 

Arthur  Whipham,  Trinity  -College. 

Peregrine  Arthur  Ilbert,  Trinity  Coll. 

Henry  Stuart  Powell,  Trinity  College. 

Richard  Wood,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

i^dward  Alston,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

May  SO. 

Wm.  Cave,  St  Mary  Hall,  Grand  Com- 
pounder.    . 

Hon.  Cha.   Brodrick  Bernard,  BaUid 
College. 

David  Thomas  Knight,  Lincoln  Coll, 

George  Arney,  Brasenose  College. 
•    Charles  Turner,  University  College. 

Wm.  Henry  Pooke,  Worcester  College. 

George  Liilingston,  Worcester  College. 

Fred.  Downes  Panter,  Trinity  CoUoge. 

John  Uarman  Samler,  Pembroke  Coll. 

John  Cha.  Wra.  Leslie,  Exeter  ColU  • 

Arthur  Stonehouse,  Wadlmm  Colie^. 

James  Edwardes  Sewell,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

James  F.  Ferrier,  Magdalen  College. 

June  9. 

Charies  R.  Moore,  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, grand  compounder. 

Charles  Edward  Lefroj,  Christ  Church. 

Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  Christ  Church. 

Vesnon  Pearce  Taylor,  Christ  Church. 
.    Robert  Williams,  Christ  Church. 

Richard  E.  Roberts,  Edmund  Hall. 

Philip  Scholfield,  University  CoUegfe. 
-   John  L.  R.  Kettle,  Lincoln.  College. 

Charles  John  Delabere  Marsden,  Lin? 
coin  College. 

Robert  Spofforth,  Lincoln  College. 

Charies  Rowe,  Trinity  College. 
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John  B4>wlfti)d8on,  QoMii't  College* 

•  Francra  Bowcbcr  Wright,  Queen's  Coll. 

-    George  Ferris  W itid borne,  Qoeen'i Col i. 

John  Finden  Smith  PbabB^n,  Queen's 
College. 

Jsroes  AUftD  Smith,  Queen's  College. 

William  Warde  Fowler,  Pembroke  Coll. 

George  Dent  Johnson,  St.  John's  Coll. 

William  Wellwood  Stoddart,  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College. 

Richard  Prichard,  Jesut  College. 

Edwaid  Proibero  Vaoghan,  Balliol  Coll. 

Patrick  Douglas  Hadow,  Balliol  Coll. 

Hngh  Edward  Strickland,  Oriel  Coll, 

Frederick  Rogers,  Oriel  College. 

Jamea  Robert  Bureess,  Oriel  College. 
*    Henrj  Lewis  Stephens,  Oriel  College. 

Arthur  William  Tooke,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

Harry  Jellj,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

June  13. 

WiHiam  John  Birch,  New  Inn  Hall. 
'  Thomas  Dickenson,  Magdalen  Hall. 

James  Burnett,  Magdalen  Hall. 

John  Garwood,  Magdalen  Hall. 

John  Little,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Henry  Wildey  Wright,  Magdalen  Hall. 

William  Macquarrie  Cowper,  -  Magda- 
len Hall. 

Blebard  Parion,  Mtgdaleo  Hall.    ' 

Henry  William  Mawre  Light,  Univer- 
aitjr  College, 

John  Henry  Allen,  Brazenose  College. 

George  Tbiitlethwaite,  Brazenose  Coll. 

Charles  Henry  Cakes,  Merton  College. 

William  Cooper  Johnson,  Merton  Coll. 

John  Wctherall,  lincojn  College. 
.    John  Hamilton  Bond,  Worcester  Coll. 
.    John  French,  Worcester  College. 

James  Wayl^nd   Joyce*   Student   of 
Christ  Church. 

Charies  Woodcock,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

£dw.  Paget,  Student  of  Christ  Churcli. 

Alexander  D*  Kelly,  Christ  Church* 

Alleyne  Cox  Yard,  Exeter  College. 

William  Wayman,  Exeter  College. 

WilKam  Mountford  Stracy,  Exeter  Coll. 

Richard  Peter  Warren,  Exeter  College. 

Thomas  Davis,  Queen's  College. 

Benjamin  Davisi  Queen's  College. 

James  Walrond  Burrough,  Queen's  Coll. 

Nicholas  Rice  Callander,  Queen's  Coll. 

John  Kington  Newhold,  Queen's  Coll. 

Charles  Neele,  Queen's  College. 

Charies  William  Borrett,  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen. 

William  Buckler,  Magdalen. 

William  Richardson,  Wadharo  College. 
John  Kent,  Wadham  College. 


Henry  Tufnell  Y«ong*  BalKol  Ci4lffge. 
David  James  Lewis,  Jesus  College.     .« 
Rkhard  Evana*  Jeans  College. 
Thomas  Williams,  Jams  Collage. 

June  21, 

Joseph  Salt,  Balliol  X^ollegt,  Grin4 
Compounder. 

James  Gncnfield,  Brasanoae  CoUega, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Alston  Wm.  Radcliffe,  Bnistnose  CdL 

William  Rigden,  Magdalmi  HalL 

Daniel  de  Boudry,  Magdalen  Hall.    / 

William  Eyra,  Magdaian  Hall. 

Henry  Usborue,  Balliol  College. 

Thomas  Egerton,  Christ  Chureh  C«1l. 

John  Wm.  Warre  Tyndala,  Chmt 
Church  College. 

Hon.  Arthur  E.  D.  Dillon,  Trinity ColL 

Bewyer  Vaux,Trbiity  College. 

James  Liptrott,  Worcester  College. 

Frederick  WiclLhan,  Fellow  of  N«w 
College. 


MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

April  ff. 

Chai-les  Page  Eden,  B.A.  of  Oriel  Colr 
lege,  was  elected  Fellow  of  that  Society. 

AprU  l^. 

Mr.  Browne  was  admitted  Actetl  Fel* 
low  of  New  College^  from  Whuehcster 
College,  being  Founder'^  kin. 

Henry  Denison,  S.  C.  L:  Fellow^of  AH 
Souls'  College,  has  been  unanimoiHly 
elected  a  Scholar  on  Mr.  Viner's  Foun- 
dation. 

May  3. 

Senior  Proctor, — ^The  Reverend  Francis 
Gierke,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College. 

Junior  Proctor,  —  Tlie  Rev.  Richard 
Young,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Pro- Proctors.'^  Viey.  James  Bnllork, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College;  Wil« 
liam  Falconer,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College;  Rev.  Thomas  Forster,  M.A. 
New  College;  Geo.  Rob.  Michael  Ward, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Speccatt  Barter, 
B.C.L  and  Fellow  of  New  College,  has 
been  elected  by  that  Society  to  the  War> 
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4cniliip«f  Winihalfr  Colitgi,  vacant  by 
tha  deadi  «#tlM  late  Biihap  of.  Hafdbnl. 
Tlie  Rev.  Fradatkk  Nolaa«  D.C.L.  of 
Eaoler  Coll«ieb  Iwt  Wen  appointed  by 
flM  Hoadt  of  CoNcgea  to  pivach  tbe 
Batopcon  Lectarat  in  1859. 

Mflksn.  Homfry,  Oafdmer,  and  Bnr* 
don,  Undcrgradaate  Commonen  of  Lin- 
coln €oH«ge,  were  elected  Lord  Crewe's 
ExhibHioners^  and  Messrs.  West,  of  Un- 
coin  CoUe^,  and  Hannaro,  of  St«  John's 
College,  were  elected  Scholars. 

Mr.  Pigbv  Octavlus  Cotes  was  elected 
SchoUr  of  uiiiversUy  College,  on  the 
Yorkshire  Foundation, 

Edward  Caswall^  from  Marlborough 
^hool,  Henry  Hall  Davis,  Commoner  of 
Magdalen  HaJI,  and  Wm.  CocXin,  Com- 
moner of  Biasenose  College,  were  elected 
Scholars  of  Brasenose  College, 

June  8« 

The  Rev.  Jasper  Harriioa,  M.A*  Scho« 
lar  of  Worcester  CoUem,  was  elected 
fbUow  on  Mfs.  Eaton's  Foundation,  and 
Messn.  Wm.  Whitehead  and  Charles 
Bradley,  were  elected  Scholars  on  the 
saaM  Foundatiod. 

June  12. 

The  Annaal  Election  of  the  Senior  Pu- 
pils of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  School  took 
piece  poraaant  to  statute,  when  Messrs. 
S.  H.  Rossell,  J.  A.  Hess^,  and  G.  K. 
Morrell,  were  elected  to  Fellowships  of 
St.  Johii'a  College* 

Junei5. 

.  Messr»<  Stewart  Adolphos  Pears  and 
John  Matthias  Wilson,  were  elected  Scho- 
\9n  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 

June  18. 

Tbe  Rcf » Wm.  John  Copelahd,  M.A. 
and  TboDias  Leah  Claughton,  B«A.  Scho- 
lars of  Trinity  College,  were  elected  Pro- 
bationsry  Fellows ;  and  Joseph  Webster, 
of  Trinity  Collese,  and  James  Cowfes 
Pricbard,  were  elected  Scholars  of  that 
Society.  At  the  same  time,  William 
Henry  I-cy,  of  Pembroke  CoIIeee,  was 
elected  Bb>unt  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 


May  17. 

In  Convocation,  the  sum  of  £900  was 
voted  from  the  University  Chest,  for  the 
extra  repairs  and  furniture  reqabred  for 
the  rooms  in  tbe  Clarendon  Building. 

June  IS. 

In  convocation,  tbe  Rev.  H.  0okq 
Harrington,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoU 
lege,  the  Rev,  Peter  Hansell,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  University  College,  and  the  Rev, 
John  Wm.  Hughes,  M.A.  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, were  nominated  Masters  of  tbe 
Schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Junetl. 

In  Confocatlon,  the  sum  of  iOOl*  was' 
voted  from  the  University  cheet,  in  aid  of 
a  fund  now  raising  in  order  to  effect  cer- 
tain improvements  between  Christ  Chorch 
and  Pembroke,  by  remoTing  several  old 
houses  which  intercept  the  view  and  con-* 
fine  the  dioroughfare  in  front  of  these 
colleges. 

MeySf. 

Mr.  Riohaid  Wood,  of  8t.  John's  Col-^ 
lege,  was  admitted  an  Actual  Fellow  ot 
that  Soeiety. 

May  26t 

The  Rot.  M.  Barter,  the  new  Warden 
of  WincliestorCollege,  havinggone  througH 
the  preliminary  ceremonies  before  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Farnharo  Castle,- 
was  formally  installed  by  the  Fellows  in 
the  College  Chapel. 

May  SO. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  was  admitted  Actual  Fellow 
of  that  Society. 

May  31. 

The  following  gentlemen  (pre?iousIy 
elected  from  Westminster  School)  wem 
admitted  Students  of  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege,— ^Thomas  Kdw.  Morris,  Edw.  John 
Randolph,  Arthur  Ralph  Barnes,  and 
Thomas  Wm.  Weare. 

liord  Viscount  Cantalope,  eldest  son  of 
Earl  Dclawarr,  has  entered  at  Christ 
Church. 

Ford  Viscount  Brome,  eldest  son  of 
Earl  Cornwallis,  has  entered  at  New  Col- 
lege. 

June  3. 

Mr.  Wm.  Beadon  Heathcote  was  ad* 
roitted  Scholar  of  New  College.    . 
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Tilt  foUmoing  are^he  Rsculations  for 

,    THE  PUSEY   AND  ElLERTUN  HbBREW 

[    ^cjiO'LARsnivs,  agreed  upon  in  Convo- 
.   cation,  for  which  we  had  not  sufficient 
space  in  mw  last  Number, 

May  2i3. 

I.  That  the  sum  of  50/.  shall  at  the  first 
be  annaally  paid  to  each  of  the  three 
Scholars  who  shall  be  selected  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  mentioned ;  and  that  this 
stipend  shall  continue,  provided  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  estate  shall  permit  the 
repaired  payment ;  and  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  increased^  whenever  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  allow  the  addition  of  5/.  to 
each  Scholarship. 

tl.  That  all  Members  of  the  University 
under  the  degree  of  M.A.  or  B.C.L.,  and 
any  persons  who  having  taken  either  of 
those  idegrees  shall  not  have  exceeded 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  be  eligible 
fo  these  Scholarships, 
'  Tir.  That  the  Scholarships  be  holden 
for  three  calendar  years  from  the  day  of 
election,  provided  that  the  following  con- 
ditions be  Complied  with.  ISvery  Scholar 
4hal}  reside  in  the  first  two  years  after  his 
election  tu  a  Scholarship,  as  follows;  viz. 
not  less  than  seven  weeks  iu  the  Michael- 
mas and  Lent  terms  respectively  of  each 
year,  and  seven  weeks  in  the  Easter  and 
Act  Terms  of  some  one  of  the  two  years. 
During  this  residence  the  Scholars  shall  be 
lequired  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  unless  he  dispense 
with  their  attendance,  and  shall  pursue 
studies  in  that  and  the  cognate  languages 
a$  the  Professor  shall  advise.  The  resi- 
dence of  every  Scholar  shall  be  certified 
in  writing,  to  (he  Trustees  herciuafter  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Head  of  his  College  or- 
Hall,  or  by  the  Vicegerent  in  the  absence 
of  the  said  Head.  Aud  his  attendance 
upon  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  or  his  dispensation  from  attend- 
ance on  them,  shall  be  certified  in  writing 
by  the  said  Professor.  The  Trustees  may 
dispense  with  the  residence  of  a  Scholar 
during  any  two  of  the  said  periods  of 
seven  weeks  for  any  very  urgent  cause, 
and  during  any  two  more,  if  he  can  make 
it  appear  to  tlie  Trustees  that  he  can  pur- 
sue any  branch  of  these  studies  to  a. 
greater  advantage  elsewhere;  but  in  either 
case  such  dispensation  must  be  approved 
of  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
ntimber,  of  whom  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  or  the  Reader  iu  Arabic  shall 
always  be  one. 


IV.  That  the  Proeeeds  arising  froot* 
this  Benefaction  be  payable  to  the  Trusr. 
tees  liereinafter  appointed » 

V.  That  these  Trustees  be  the  Vice« 
Chancellor^  the  President  o(  Magdalea 
College,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Churdi,  the 
Warden  of  Wadharo  College,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,,  the  Regius  Pro* 
feasor  t>f  Hebrew,,  and  the  Lord  Al- 
mouer*s  Reader  in  A  rabies  respectively, 
for  the  time  being..  The  presence  of  three 
Trustees  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a 
Board. 

VL  That  the  Trustees  pay  the  Scholars 
the  sum  specified  in  Regulation  I.  on 
their  producing  tberequtslte  Certificates  ; 
discharge  all  other  expenses  incident  tp 
the  Trust ;  and  submit  their  account^-an- 
nually  to  the  Delegates  of  the  LFjMVecsity 
Accounts,  to  be  audited  by  th^m. 

VIL  That  the  Trustees  shall  invest  hi 
the  Public  Eunds,  in  the  name  of  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the 
ITniversity,  any  surplus  which  may  remain- 
after  the  above  payments  have  ^been 
made ;  unless  the  Trustees  shall  think  it 
advisable  to  appropriate  any  part  of  it  in 
prizes,  either  to  meritorious,  though  un- 
successful Candidates,  or  for  Composi- 
tions on  any  subject  connected  with  (he 
object  of  the  fuundation. 

VllL  That  the  Electors  be  the  Regiu% 
Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  *the  Loi^  Almoner*-^ 
Reader  in  Arabic,  for  the  time  being;  and 
the  same  Electors  shall  be  judges  of  any 
prize  compositions,  whenever  any  prizes 
(as  contemplated  in  Regulation  VII.)  may 
be  given.  And  if  in  either  case  any  one 
or  more  of  these  official  Electors  decline 
acting,  or  if  the  office  of  Professor  or 
Reader  be  vacant^  the  Trustees  shall  ap^ 
point  an  Elector  or  Electors  for  thafcttme 
in  his  or  their  stead. 

IX.  —  1.  That  only  one  Scholar  be 
elected  in  one  calendar  year.  And  if  the 
Electors  at  any  time  shall  not  think  any 
of  the  Candidates  worthy  of  the  Scholar- 
ship, they  may  decline  to  elect  till  the 
next  year.  . 

'  2.  The  Examinaition  shall  always  take 
place  in  Act  Term,  and  the  Brst  shall  be 
in  theyear  1832, 

3.  Ine  Electors  shall  give  a  notice  of 
not  less  than  ten  days  of  the  time  for  the 
holding  the  Examinations  This  notice 
shall  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  Convo- 
cation House,  and  to  the  Buttery  door  of 
each  College  and  Hall,  and  distributed'  to 
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^e  Heads  oP  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  to 
the  Comroon  Rooms. 

4.  £rery  Candidate  shall  signify  his 
intention  of  offering  himself  by  delivering 
to  the  Electors  a  Certificate  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  "Head  or  Vicegerent  of  his 
College  or  Hall,  together  with  a  certificate 
of  his  age,  if  necessary ,  two  days  at  lea^ 
-before  the  coramenceroent  of  the  Exami- 
nation ;  and  without  soch  Certificate  of 
-Certificates  the  Electors  shall  not  proceed 

to  examine  any  Candidate. 

5.  The  three  ElectoDrs  conjointly  shall 
be  empowered  to  bestow,  with  the  consenft 
of  the  Trustees,  presents  of  money  or 
books  (not  exceeding  the  sura  of  £10) 
-upon  any  unsuccessful  Candidate  whom 
they  shall  judge  worthy  of  that  distinc- 
tion. 

6.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  Exami- 
nation shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  Elec- 
tors. Besides  an  accurate  and  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  o^ginal  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  application  of 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  New,  or  to  that  of  any  portion 
of  Theology,  lies  within  tjie  contemplation 
of  the  Founders.  Since,  moreover,  a 
!K>ttnd  arid  ex.tensive  'acquaintance  with 
other  Semitic  tongues  is  very  essential  to 
'the  thorough  understanding  of  Hebrew, 
and  in  other  ways  serviceable  to  the  ex* 
^HMitibn  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  Candidates  should  be  exa- 
mined in  as  many  of  them  as  may  be 
practicable.  Nevertheless  a  Scholarship 
shall  not  be  awarded  to  a  Candidate,  how 
well  soever  acquainted  with  any  or  all 
of  the  cognate  dialects,  unless  he  be  also 
a  proficient  in  Hebrew. 

7.  The  Electors,  on  electing  a.  Scholar, 
shall  certify  the  election  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  shall  cause  it  to  be  an- 
nounced to  the  University  by  a  paper 
affixed  to  tlie  door  of  the  Convocation 
House. 

X.  That  since,  through  tlie  changes  to 


which  all  human  institutions  are  liable,  an 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  these  Regula- 
tions may  defeat  the  very  object  which 
the  Founders  have  in  view,  the  Trustees 
shall  be  at  liberty  (with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Founders  or  any  one  of  them,  du- 
ring their  or  his  life,  and  of  -Convocation 
at  all  times)  to  alter  or  dispense  with  any 
of  these  Regulations,  (not  even  excepting 
the  number  of  the  Scholarships,)  as  may 
seem  to  them  advantageous,  provided  that 
they  never  lose  sight  of  the  main  object 
of  the  Foundation  —  the  Promotion  of 
Sound  Theology  through  a' Solid  and  Cri- 
tical Knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

'dumber  rfthe  Meniben  of  this  Unkemty. 
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PUBLIC  EXAMINATION.— Easter  Term. 


The  names  of  those  candidates,  who,  at 
the  close  of  the.  Public  Examinations  in 
Easter  Term,  were  admitted  by  the  Pub- 
lic Examiners  into  the*  Four  Classes  of 
JAUraHumaniores,  according  to  the  alpha- 
Wical  arrangement,  in  each  class,  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute,  stand  as  follow : — 


First  Class. 

Brewer,  John  Sberren,  Commoner  of 
Queen's  College. 

Doyle,  Francis  Hastings,  Commoner  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rogers,  Frederick,  Commoner  of  Oriel 
College, 
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SicowD  Clam. 

Borretti  Charles  WUriam,Bemj  of  Mag- 
dalen. 

Copleston,  Reginald  Edward,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  CoMege. 

Fowler,  William  Ward,  Commoner  ot 
Pembroke  College. 

James,  Thomas,  Commoner  of  Christ 
Church. 

Kettle,  JobnLucena  Ross,  Lord  Crewe's 
^Exhibitioner  at  Lincoln  Colleee. 

Lefrov,  Charles  Edward,  (Jommonctr  of 
Christ  uhurcb. 

Menzies,  Alfred,  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll. 

Richardson,  William,  Commoner  of 
Wadham  College. 

Stoddart,  William  Wellwood,  F«I(ow  of 
St.  John's  College. 

Vaaghnn,  Edward  Protheroe,  Com- 
moner  of  Balllol  College. 

Thxbd  Class. 

Bacheldf,  Thomas,  Gentleman  Com- 
moner 6f  Magdalen  Hall. 

Blackball,  Henry,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Calvfef't.Thomiis',  Pfdbiitlotiarj  Scholar 
of  Queen's  College. 

Pand,  Thomas,  Prdbfktioiiary  Scholar 
of  Queen's  College. 

Hadow,  Patrick  D^iigUl,  Commoner  of 
Queen's  College. ' 

Johnson,  Georgfe  Dent,  Commoner  of 
St.  Johfa's College:- 

Jones,  Henry,  Commonerof  Jesus  Coll. 

Marfein;  Cbarfes  Henry  Ansley,  Com- 
moner of  Trinity  College. 

Prichard,  Rich.  Commoner  of  Jesus  Co. 

Rowlandson,  Job.  Commoner  of  Quern's 
College. 

Salt,  Joseph,  Commoner  of  Balllol  Coll. 

Sotlieby^  Tliomas  Hans^  Commoner  of 
New  Inn  Hall. 

Strickland,  Hugh  Edwin,  Commonerof 
Oriel  College. 

Thistlewaite,  George,  Commoner  of 
Brazenose  College. 

Wayman,  William,  Commoner  of  Exe- 
ter College. 

Wright,  Frank  Bowcher,  Commoner  of 
Queen's  College, 


Wyatt,  Charl«i  Percy,  CoM»iiiier  of 

Christ  Church  Colle(g|0. 

Voung,  Henry  Tafiii>ll,  C^mmaner  of 
Balliol  CoUege. 

Fourth  Cla»9. 

Anion,  Frederick,  Slndent  of  Cbrial 
Cbiircb« 

.    Baker,  Godfrey  ThomM,  CooimoMr  <tf 
Chriat  Qmrch. 

Bernard,  Hon.  Charles  Broderi€k,Coi»- 
rooner  of  Balliol  College* 

Burma,  Jamea  Robert,  Commoner  of 
Oriel  College. 

Burnett,  Jemef ,  Comaioofr  d  St»  £4* 
fBond  Hall. 

Oebottdry,  Daniel,  GenUeman  Qom- 
moner  of  A^igdalen  HelU 

Ferrier,  James  Frederick,  GentleaM 
Commoner  of  Magdalen  Colieee. 

Irvine,  John,  Coovnoner  ctf  Magd,  Hall* 

Kent,  John,  CotniBoner  of  Wadh.  C^U^ 

Lorlng,  Henry  Nele,  Cooimoner  of 
Exeter  College. 

Lowndea,  Edward,  Commoner  of  Magr 
dalen  Hall. 

Martin,  Joseph,  Comooner  of  Jesna 
College* 

Rogers,  Georf^e  Bonidlne)  Commoneff 
of  Pembroke  Colieae. 

Stanley,  Edward  Bfarmadoke,  Co«« 
nioner  of  Worcester  College. 

Sutherland,  Alexander  Jolin»  Stndent 
of  Christ  Church  Colleae. 

Tooke,  Arthur  William,  Gentleman 
Commoner  of  St.  Alban  Hall. 

Vaux,  Bowyer,  Commoner  of  Tiin.  Col* 

Number  of  Fifth  Class,  105. 

Examiners—C.  W.  Stockcr,  D.D.  Al- 
bau  Hall;  T. W.  liancaster,  M.A.  Queen's 
College ;  R.  D.  Hampden,  M.A.  Oriel 
College;  and  W.  Sewell,  M.A,  Exeter 
College. 

We  understand  that  the  Pourtb  Class 
of  this  year  contains  exclunvety  the  names 
of  those  gentlemen,  who,  not  being  ambi- 
tious of  nonoors,  but  merdy  taking -up 
sufficient  books  for  a  common  examina- 
tion, performed  their  exercises  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  considered  entitled  to 
public  noticei  j 


PRIZES. 


DR.  BLISRTON^M  TBBOlOOiCAh  PRiXB. 

**  On  the  Fulness  of  Time  at  which 
Christ  appeared  on  Earth,"  awarded  to 
Antb.  Grant, B.C.L.  Fellow  of  New  Coll. 

CHANCELLOR'S  PRIZES. 

Latin  Verse,  "  Attila,"  John  Thomas, 
Trinity  College. 

English  Estay,  "  The  Study  of  different 
Languages,  as  it  relates  to  the  Philosophy 


of  the  Human  Mind,'*  Benjamin  HarrI* 
son,  M.A.  Student  ofChrist  Church  Col. 
Latin  Kssajf,  "  De  Stoicororo  Disci- 
plina,"  Thomas  Legh  Claughton,  M.A. 
Probationary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

SIR  ROGER  KEWDHiAT^S  PRIEE. 

Etiglisk  Verse,  "  Staffa,"  Rouodell  Pal- 
mer, Scholar  of  Trinity  Coll. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


0BORSBS  COWFBBRBD  FROM  APRIL  TO  JUNR  INCLV8ITE. 


.     DACHfil'OBB  IN  DITfNITT. 

•    Rev.Thos.  Gregory,  St  John's  Colfcgc. 
Eev.  Robt.  Littie,  Sidney  College. 

June  11» 

Bev.  Geo.  Bflrbcr  ¥%ky,  Fellpw  of  St. 
Peter's  College. 

Rev.SamveS  Fenn«l),  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College* 

tier.  John  Malmibury  KUhy,  Queen's 
College. 

Ber,  Joi«pliT»jlor,- Fellow  of  St. 
;rohi>'«  College, 

DOOTOR  IN  FHVSIC'. 

Jum  so, 
'  £dw,  Beck,  IBsq,  Jestis  College. 

INeEPTORS.ro  TflBDKCREE  OF 
UA%tI»  QV  Asrs. 

April  '6« 

Joseph  Ttkackcray*  fellow  of  King's 
College. 

Cspel  Loffir,  7elIow  of  King's  College. 

Robert  Pathity,  Fellow  of  .Trinity  Coll. 

Rev.  Williain  Airy,  Trinity  College. 

Mervyn  A.  N«Crfiwfofd,  Trinity  Coll. 

JolmlM.  Robipioo,  Trinity  College. 
,   Colin  Campbtil,  Trinity  Coltege, 

Lancelot  Sitndwell,  Fellow  of  St.  Johi/i 
College* 

George  Langshaw,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College. 

William  Martin,  Fellow  of  St.  John'* 
College. 

David  Bristow  Baker,  St.  John's  Coll. 

Halsted  £.  C.  Oobden,  St.  John's  Coll- 

Midgley  John  Jennings,  St^  John^s  Cull. 

deorge  Goldsmith,  Br.  Peter's  College. 

Rev.  Alexan.  Thartell,  Fellow  of  Catas 
College. 

'  Rer.  Robert  Murphy,  Fellow  of  Caius 
College. 

George  Coulcher,  Corpus  Christ}  Coll. 

William  Adams,  Qaeen's  College. 

John  Parkin,  Qaeen's  College. 

Robert  Birkett,  Emmanoel  College. 

IIONORARV  MASTERS  OP  ARTS. 

May  9. 
The  Hon.  Mufgrave  Alured  Utnry  Har- 


ris (son  of  the  late  Lord  Harris),  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

Hon.  Frederick  Henry  Yelverton  Powys 
(grandMH)  of  the  late  Uord  Ulford),  Em- 
manuel College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

May  9. 

George  James  Cubilt,  Caius  College. 

William  Ladds,  Caius  Colleee. 

Her.  George  Phillips,  Qa^eirt  CoHege. 

Henry  Philpott,  Fellow  of  CatliariiM 
Holl. 

Charles  Lesingham  Smith,  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College. 

Rev.  Edmund  H.  Hopper,  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College. 

May  f  9. 

Wgi.  Aldwfo  3onies,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College. 

Rer,  ildw,  PkkeHng  Williamt,  Trinity 
College. 

James  Taylor  Ingham,  Trinity  Colkjge. 

Charles  Morris,  Trinity  College. 

Frs.  Michael  M'Csrthy,  St,  Peter's  Coll. 

Rev.  Wm.  Samuel  Parr  Wilder,  Caius 
College,  Compounder. 

Richard  Fleming  Hardey*  Qaeen'iColl. 

June  6. 

Francis  Scott,  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  Henry  Parsons,  M«A.  of  Balliol 
College,. Oxford,  was  admitted  o^eundftn. 

June  ^0, 

Rov.  John  Calthrop,  M.  A.  of  Braze- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  was  admitted  ad 
eundem* 

LIOBNTIATIS  IN  FBTSIO. 

May  39. 

Leonard  Richsrd  Wilhin,  St,  Poter's 
College, 
Thomas  Briggs,  Caius  College. 

BAOHBLORS  IV  PHYSIC. 

May  9. 

John  Okes,  Sidney  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

June  C* 

Cha.  James  B.  Aldis,  Trinity  College,' 
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Wm.  Holt  Yates,  St.  John's  College. 
George  Wilson,  St.  John's  College. 
Matthew  Scholefield,  Cams  College. 
Joseph  Jones,  Caios  College. 
Edward.  Williams,  Qaeen's  College. 
Arth.  Todd  Holro^d,  Christ's  College. 

June  11. 
George  Pardoe,  Cains  College. 

BACHF.L01tS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

April  6. 
Rev.  John  Piercy,  Catharine  Hall. 

May  23. 
John  Piatt,  Trinity  College. 

June  6, 
.    Lord  Augustus    Fitzclarence,  Trinity 
College. 

Rev.  John  B.  James,  F.  L.  S.  Queen's 
College. 

Kev.  John  Morgan,  Sidney  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

April  6* 

Wilcox  Lawrence,  Trinity  College. 
Alexander  Wetherall,  St.  John's  Coll. 
Henry  Denshire,  Clare  Hall. 
John  Fisher  Garrett,  Queen's  College. 
Joseph  Betton,  Christ's  College. 
William  Clarke  Haines,  Caius  College. 
Robert  Bay  lis,  Sidney  College. 
Edward  Dansey,  Downing  College. 

May  9. 

Michael  Nihell  Bovill,  Trinity  College. 
James  Hayworth,  Trinity  College. 
John  BayTey  Darvall,  Trinity  College, 
William  Milne,  St.  John's  College. 
John  Daniel,  St  John's  College. 
John  Jones,  St.  John's  College. 
William  Spence,  St.  John's  College. 
Charles  Bowen,  St.  Peter's  College. 
Thomas  Dennett  West,  St.  Peter's  Coll. 
Francis  Du  Boulay,  Clare  Hall. 
Rev.  William  Sloman  Rowe,  Queen's 
College. 
William  Acwortb,  Queen's  College. 
John  Knight,  Queen's  College. 
Edward  Robert  Lascelles,  Catb.  Hall. 
John  Witherington  Peers,  Cath.  Hall. 
William  Haymond,  Jesus  College. 
Thomas  James  Scale,  Jesuit  College. 
Thomas  A.  Roper,  Magdalene  College. 
George  Baker  Garrow,  Emmanuel  Coll. 
Rev.  Alex.  P.  Birrelli  Sidney  College. 

May  S3. 

William  Brooke,  Fellow  of  Khig's  Coll. 
Wm.  Wigan  Harvey,  Fellow  of  King's 
CoUege. 


John  Carey,  Trinity  College. 
Alex.  Fowden  Halcburton,  St.  John's 
College. 
Charles  George,  St.  John's  College. 
Charles  Sawbridge,  St.  Peter's  College. 
James  Walter  £.  Ellis,  Caius  College. 
Wm.  Duik  Daniel,  Caius  College. 
Fitzjames  Watt,  Caius  College,  Comp. 
James  Curtis  Somerville,  Trinity  Hall. 
CoWdei  Cbdpman,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 

June  6* 

Richard  Geo.  Ij.  Blenkinsopp,  Trinity 
College.  .    ,         . 

Thomas  Daniel  Holt  Wilson,  Trinity 
College. 

James  Garnett,  Trinity  College. 

David  Williams,  St.  John's  College. 

John  Cross  Morphew,  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege. (Compounder.) 

George  Tho.  Hall,  St.  Peter's  Cdlege. 

Philip  Brandon  Backhouse,  Clare  mil. 

Charles  Erskine  Mayo,  Clare  Hall. 

William  Monk  house,  Caius  College. 

Edw.  Freeman,  Corpus  Christi  College, 

Cha.  Johnson  Snape,  Queen's  College. 

Weston  Fulle^ton,  Emmanuel  College. 

June  11. 
Archibald  Campbell,  Trinity  Coli^e« 
Beilby  Porteas  Hodgson,  Trinity  Coll. 


UI8CSLLANE0US  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

ELECTIONS. 

April  6. 
Edward  Howes,  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Henry  Cotterill,  of  St.  John's  College, 
were  elected  Bell's  Scholars. 

April  9. 
Messrs.  C.  Pritchard  and  J.  M.  Herbert, 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  were  elected  Founda- 
tion Fellows  of  St.  John's  College. 

April  10. 
Francis  Foster,  Esq.  B.A.  of  Catharine 
Hall,  was  elected  a  Skirne  Fellow  of  that 
Society. 

Mays. 
The  following  .  gentlemen   of  Xiinity 
College  have  lieen  elected  Scliolars  of 
that  Society : — 


Walford, 

Forsyth, 

Barnes, 

Selwin» 

Feachem, 

Hoare. 

Wright, 

Wettmin,  Scholars. 

Lawrence, 

Hue, 

Phelps, 

Ellison, 

Marsh, 

Gwilt, 

Stevenson, 

Wfiite. 
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Charle«  Pavidson,  B.  A.  oC  Christ  Col- 
lege,  has  beeu  elected  a  I'ellow  of  that 
Society,  on  the  foondation  of  Sir  John 
Finch  and.  Sic  Thoma0  Baines. 

May  9, 

The  ^v.  Harry  Longueville  Joues, 
M.A*  and. the  Rer.  George  Urquhart, 
B«A.  of  Magdalene  College,  were  elected 
Fuuqdation  Fellows  of  thi|t  Society* 

George  Stovin  Venkbles,  H.A.  Scholar 
of  Jesos  College,  Has  been  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  that  Society. 

William  Dixon  I^ngeley  ^nd  John 
Newton  P^ill  have  been  elected  Fuunda* 
tion  Fellows  of  Queen's  College. 

May  11, 
Robert  Gordon  Latham,  Esq.  Sch(»lar 
of  King's  College,  was  elected  a  FcHqw  of 
that  Society* 

June  5» 

At  the  close  of  the  exarotnAtion  at  St* 
John's  College,  the  First  Class  in  eaqh 
yeac  was  arranged  as  follows:— 

Third  Year. 

J.  Thompson, 
Massev, 


Pound, 

Paley, 
Qoirk, 
Howl?tt« 

Bullock, 

Low» 

J.Wood, 

Trentharo, 

Bryer, 

Hey. 

Welldon, 

Giles, 

Rolfe, 


[«?• 


Sylvester, 
CTotterill, 
Scadamore, 
Gibbons, 
Bishop, 
Ireland, 
Waltham^t 
Hutchinson, 
Pillard,      1 
Legrew,     /*«• 
Mr.  Hope,  > 
Beadon,      J^* 


J.  H.  Barker. 

Second  Year* 

Coate;, 
Jenner, 
Wharton,    > 
White,        5  * 
Nevin, 
Sandford, 
Meyler, 
Huxtable, 
C.  Cotterill. 

Fir^t  Year,  , 

W.  H.  Sipitb, 

Gipps, 

Curtis, 

Lambert, 

A.'Sisith, 

Bensted, 

Bat^on^ 

Etty. 

W.  Laing, 

Drake, 

R.  Barber, 

Makinson, 


June  7. 

J.  W.  L.  Heaviside,  B.  A.   of  Sidney 

Sussex  College,  was  elected  a  Foundation 

Fellow  of  that  Society;   and  the  Rev. 

Cbas.  James  Shaw,  M* A.  was  at  the  same 


time  elected  a  Fellow  on  Smith's  Founda- 
tion,. 

Jfune  lljit    . 

The    folllowing    gentlemen    were   ap- 
pointed Barnaby  Lecturers:— 

Mathematical. — Rev.    Francis    Martin, 
Trinity  College. 

PhilMophical. — William  Hamilton  Tur- 
ner, Pembroke  College. 

RAetmca/.— Rev.  £dw.  Baines,  Christ 
College. 

Logical. — Rev.    John    Croft,    Christ's 
College. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE   EXAMINATION. 
(Alphabetical  Liht  of  the  Fir^t  Clastet.) 

SENJOB  SOPHS. 

Hankinson, 


Boteler, 
Brown,, 
Fowler, 
Go  wring, 

Birks, 

Forsyth, 

Gooch, 

Hoare, 

A.  Hulton, 

Marsh, 


Kemplay, 

Phelps^ 


Allen, 

Blackburn, 

Burnett, 

J.  Cooper, 

Dixon, 

Goulburn, 

Grot^, 

Harris, 

Helsch, 

Howes, 


JUNIOR  SOPHS. 

Morton, 

Prvor, 

Selwyni^ 

Smyth, 

Stevenson, 

F.  Williams. 

VllESHMEN. 

Le  Mottec, 

Merivple, 

Murray, 

Mussrave, 

Rawie, 

Ross, 

Scrivetier, 

Seogcr, 

White. 


June  15. 
M.  Cfadiu)  Gerraas,  of  St.  .John's  Col- 
lege and  French  Tutor  in  the  Grammar 
School  at  Huntingdon,  was  elected  Teacher 
of  the  French  Language  for  this  Univer- 
sity, in  the  room  of  the  late  M.  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Goussell. 

GRACES. 

April  6. 

The  following  Graces  passed  th/c  Se- 
nile:— 

1.  That  the  S3'ndics,  appointed  to  pro- 
cure a  plan  and  estimate  of  expense  for 
erecting  a  Museum  and  other  Rooms,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Professors  of 
Chemistry  and  Anatomy,  be  authorized 
to  expend  a  sum,  not  exceeding  ^500L, 
in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for 
the  above  purpose,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
recommended  in  their  report. 
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'  8.  To  cefillntie  unlit  tbe  €h<1  of  r«xI 
terra  the  Sj^ndicate  appointed  to  receii'' 
siderthe  report  dal«d  February  15, 1831, 
relative  to  the  mode  of  raisiiig  fmids  fpr 
ih^  erection  of  a  New  Library,  ^a 

&•  To  confirm  the  regulations  recem* 
mended  m  the  report  of  the  Syndic*  ap- 
pointed to  consider  whether  any  and  what 
alterations  can  be  made  with  adrantage  in 
the  present  mode  of  examining  the  Candi* 
dates  for  Mathematical  Honours. 


The  Syndics  appointed  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  in  consequence  of 
the-dtfficHltief  which  have  arisen  respecting 
the  legal  conveyance  of  the  Old  Printing 
Hotase  and  other  adjoining  property,  from 
the  University  (o  the  Masrter  and  Fellows 
of  Catharine  HaH,  have  reported  to  the 
Senate — "  That  they  liave  not  been  able 
to  make  any  arrrfngement,  mutually  satis- 
factory to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Ca- 
tharine Hall  and  the  Syndics,  for  the 
removal  of  these  difficulties;  and  thAt 
the  Master  ami  Fellows  of  Catharine  Hdl 
have  finally  declined  to  complete  the 
purchase." 

The  Syndics  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  If  ing's  College, 
respecting  the  laying  out  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  King's  College  and  the  Public 
Library,  have  reported  to  the  Senate-^ 
"  That,  by  the  Itlndness  of  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  King's  College,  tlie  plan 
on  which  they  propose  to  l|^y  out  the 
ground  in  front  of  King's  College,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Syndics;  and  the  Syndics  regret  that 
they  cannot  recommend  to  the  University 
to  make  any  arrungement  for  laying  out 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  Public  Library 
in  conformity  with  that  plan." 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  Syndics  of  the 
Public  Library,  May  ,  it  was  agreed  as 
follows  :-— "  As  it  appears  to  the  Syndics 
that  the  present  Librarian  is  inadequately 
remunerated  for  the  time  and  attention 
which  he  devotes  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,— agreed  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  Senale  to  increase 
the  salary  of  the  presefit  Librarian  frofn 
2l0i.  to  300/.  a  year,  and  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional 90/.  out  of  the  common  chest ; 
the  augmentation  to  commence  from  Lady 
Day,  1 832."  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lodge, 
the  intended  grace  to  the  above  effect  has 
been  withdrawn,  until  several  improve- 
ments connected  ^ith  the  Univei-sity  shall 
have  been  carried  intd  efl^ct. 


PRIZES. 

cuANchiLoirS  ooLd  mSDaU.. 

[¥9t  the  beM  English  Poeo^*} 

Subject :  -«'  3%*  Taking  df  J^rtMkm  in 
the  first  Crutades.'*  . 

Adjudged  iff 
Wra.  Chaptian  Kinglake,  Trinity  Collf  §«« 

[Per  the  ti»o  iMif  pT6m€M»  in  €l8tsi«iii 
Learning  Among  the  oomftfencit^  BuetMS*^ 
loiPs  of  Artsi] 

Adjudged  to 

Edmund  Law  Lusiitrigtdtfi  Mtfd 

Wiillftm  HepwtnPih  TiMyMpstm, 

both  of  Tflfrfty  College* 

MbMBBRS'  PRIZES, 

[For  Baclielofii  df  Arts.] 

Subjee«{^«  Qmh  prgmp^iB  pai9  Mm 
sit  et  manca   Veterum  PhUotophBfwtk  4e. 
Officiis  doctrina  V*  ,' 

Adjudged  to 

1.  James  iSpedding,  1^ rinity  tbltege. 

2.  a.  S.  H.  fiildyard,  B.A.  St.  teleJ's 
College. 

MBMBMkS*  putts. 

'      [For  tJnihsriraduate.]  • 

Subject:—.'*  Infdr  Hlvas  Acadmi  fit*. 
rere  verum** 

Adjudged -to 
James  Hildyard,  Christ's  Colltge. 
}^o  secoHfd  pfiae  wiNfded. 

PoRsoN  Prize, 

[For  the  best  translation  of  it  passage 
from-  ^iMikspeare  into  6reek.  vene«] 

Subject:— 'JttKas  t^esur,  AcK  II.  A^fttf. 

Beginning— Cal.  "  Casari  I  ftever  stbodm 
ceremoni&i.^* 

And  endii>g— *•  Seeing  that  death,  a,  n^eH* 
my  end,  will  come  when  it  wUl  come.** 

Adjudged  to 
Henry  Lusliington,  Trinity  CoWege. 

SIR  WiLLfAM  BttOWNE^S  MiDAtS. 

Subjects: — 

Greek  Ode— '^  Quid  dedicatufn  poscU 
linem  Votes  T* 

Latin  Ode—"  OecuUnm  qtuUiinle  animo 
tortoreflag'Apdlellum." 

Greek  Epigram—"  Qui$  enim  behverk 
ignem,  Lumine  qm  semper  proditut-  wse 
suo  V* 

Latin  Epigram—"  Homo  ium :  humani 
nihil  a  me  alisnum  pUto\"  . 

Adjudged  to 

Orfw.— Jahies  HHdVard,  Christ's  Coft. 

Epigrams.'^Yfsa*,  Nicholson,  CHirlst's 
Coiiege. 
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PREVIOUS  EXAMINATION,  Ie«t  Term,  1832. 


EXAMINEI!^. 


\^itltam  Carus;  M.  A.  'I^rinit^  Cullcge.       Edward  Baiues,  M.  A.  Christ  Cortege. 
Henry  Arlett,  M.  A.  Pembroke  Hall,       George  King,  M.A.  Corpys  Christi College* 


[tkt  Namti  9M  »ttmg9diifk$tk9HeaU9.'\ 


nftST  CLA&8. 


Allen, 

AUtpD^ 

Arther, 

Asker, 

AspinaU,  R. 

A«»dry, 

Bailey, 

Bailey, 

Baker, 

Barber, 

Barker, 

Barnes, 

Barro#,' 

BatjclfeMor, 

Batteft, 

Bat^neii 

Betferd, 

Bedingfield,' 

Beever^ 

Bell, 

Beva^i 

Bibhy, 

Biogbiiiii, 

Birk«, 

Blackley, 

Bompass, 

Bovtdl, 

Bramidfi, 

Bree^' 

Broid^Dod, 

Bromeliea, 

Broughtoi), 

Bryer, 

Bull, 

Bullock, 

Bjinbury, 

BtMhei 

BusWell, 

BuU^ifier, 

Buxtdn, 

Byron,    • 

Caddcll, 

Campbell,  - 

Campbell, 

Cartyott, 

CarraicTiael, 

Carter, 

Carter,  E. 

Carter,  T.S. 

Carver, 

Cavendish, 


Emiii. 
Corpus 
Triu. 
Corpus 
Tniu 
Job. 
trin. 
Cath. 
Clare 
Corpus 
Down. 
Job. 
Catna 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trliu 
Pet. 
Qu. 
Pemb. 
Pet. 
Trin. 
Job. 
Caius 
Trin. 
Jt>h. 
Qu. 
Job. 
Trin. 
Qu. 
Trin. 
Caiiu 
Caius 
Job. 
Catb. 
Job, 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Qa. 
Clare 
Trin. 
Trin.H. 
Corpus 
•Job. 
Trin. 
Erfim. 
Trin. 
Q(i. 
Trin. 
Trill. 
Caius 
Trin. 


Clarke,  G. 

Coa(es< 

Cocker, 

Cook, 

Cook  son. 

Coppery 

Corfieki, 

CotterilJ,  C. 

Caward, 

Cresswell, 

Cricbton, 

Cummtng, 

CuiidiH, 

Darapier, 

Daflej, 

Darnell, 

Dafrton, 

Dewditey, 

Dixon, . 

DobsohjR.S. 

Docker, 

Donaldson, 

Dundas, 

Sales, 

Elwyn, 

Eynns, 

Farmer, 

Fearon,W.C. 

Fector,' 

fish, 

Fletcher, 

Flintoff, 

Foljambe, 

Forster,  G. 

Forsyth, 

Foster, 

Fo^^ler, 

Gale, 

Gale, 

Gardiner, 

Giles, 

Gladwin, 

Glasgow, 

Gleadowe, 

Godfrey, 

Goldlng, 

Oooch, 

Good, 

Goodchild, 

Goodwyn, 


Trin. 

Job. 

Pelw 

Trim 

Job. 

Trin.H. 

Chr. 

Job* 

Qu. 

Emm. 

Corpus 

Eraai. 

Joii» 

Corpus 

Chr. 

Trin. 

Vtii 

trin. 

Job. 

Job. 

Catbi 

Trin. 

Magd. 

Tfin. 

Emni. 

Pemb. 

Pet. 

Trin. 

Job. 

Trim 

Trin. 

Penk 

Trin. 

Clare 

Corpus 

Triu. 

Magd. 

Qd. 

Pet.  H. 

Trin.H. 

Trin. 

Job. 

Jes. 

Trin. 

Caius 

Jes. 

Trin.H. 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Magd. 

Job. 


Grady, 

Grasett, 

Green, 

Groomes, 

Gundr^« 

Hales, 

HalU 

HanriUen, 

Hanson, 

Hanson, 

Harston, 

Haygarili, 

Heliyer, 

Henry, 

He  slop. 

Hey, 

Higluitore, 

Hoare^ 

Hobson, 

Holdttcli, 

Holmes, 

Hooper, 

Huff, 

Hulberl, 

Hulton,  A. 

Hulidn,  J. 

Hurtocki 

Huxtrfble, 

Ilderton, 

Irwin, 

Isaacson, 

Jaokiehj 

Jenkins, 

Jeuner, 

Johnes, 

Johnson, 

Johnson, 

Johnstone,' 

Jones, 

Kell, 

Kellaud,    ' 

Kemp, 

Kendall, 

Kenrtedy, 

Kent, 

King, 

Kiiisnldn,  ' 

Lacey, 

Lamptt;    ■ 

Latimer, 

Lawson, 


Trin. 

Job. 

Magd< 

Qtt. 

Pet. 

Chr. 

Qu. 

Job. 

Pemb. 

Emm. 

Clare 

Trm. 

Job. 

Trin. 

Qtt. 

Job. 

Job. 

TriB. 

Oorpus 

Clare 

Trin. 

Cbri 

Qu. 

Sidi 

Trin. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

,Job. 
Pet. 
Caius 
&id. 
Emm. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Chr. 
Qu. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
"CorpOs 
Job. 
Qu. 
Pet.H. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Qu. 
Clare 
Trin. 
Pemb. 
Corpus 
Trin. 
Magd. 


Leatliley, 

Letts, 

Lister, 

Lloyd, 

Love, 

Lo5», 

Lojrd, 

Mappherson, 

Main, 

Mann, 

Marsden, 

Manh, 

Martin, 

Melsen, 

Merewetber, 

Meylei, 

MUls, 

Mitford, 

Moncriefie, 

Moore,  J. 

Morant, 

Morrison^ 

Morton, 

Mytton, 

Nantes, 

Nevin, 

Newton, 

Niclwlk, 

Nixon, 

Norgate, 

Norris, 

North, 

Nottidge, 

Ogilby, 

Oldacres, 

Oldfield, 

■Oliver, 

Onslow, 

Ouvry, 

Paget, 

Palin, 

Palmer, 

ParTter, 

Parker, 

Parry, 

Partridge, 

Peacock, 

1?hi1lips,G. 

Phipps, 

Flatten, 

Powell, 


Trin. 
Sid. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Corpus 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Qu. 
Clare 
Corpus 
Trill. 
Jes. 
Trin. 
F.  Trin. 
Joh. 
Clare 
Jes. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Magd. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trtn. 
Joh. 
Trin. 
Trtai. 
Trill. 
Corpus 
Jes. 
IVtn. 
Jes. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Trin.H. 
Trin. 
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Attr.  I. — TAe  Apostolicity  of  Trimtarianism.     By  the  Rer.  G. 
S.  Faber,  B.  D.    £  vols.    8vo.    London.    Rivingtons. 

There  is  something  very  distressing  in  all  controversy  relative  to 
the  most  avirful  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  distressing, 
first,  because  it  brings  close  to  our  thoughts  the  portentous  factj 
that  mankind  have  been  for  ages  in  a  state  of  connict — frequently 
of  very  bitter  conflict — relative  to  matters  that  pertain  unto  their 
eternal  peace.  It  is,  further,  distressing,  because  it  is  very  apt  to 
bring  out  into  action  all  the  most  violent  polemical  propensities 
of  our  nature ;  as  we  find  abundantly  intimated  in  our  proverbial 
use  of  the  vi^ords  Odium  Theologicum,  whenever  we  wish  to  ex- 
press the  utmost  intensity  of  uncharitable  feeling.  It  is,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  distressing,  because  it  compels  us  to  bandy  about 
the  most  awful  themes  and  phrases — to  treat  the  things  which 
angels  humbly  desire  to  look  into,  like  so  many  critical  and  histo- 
rical problems — and,  almost^  to  sit  down  to  the  examination  of 
the  great  mysteries  of  Godliness,  just  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of 
puzzle,  tossed  into  the  world  to  exercise  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
man.  And  yet,  afl9icting  and  dangerous  as  it  is,  the  temptation 
must  be  encountered.  It  must  needs  be  that  heresies  arise 
among  us,  so  that  t?iej/  which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest. 
What,  therefore,  remains  for  us  but  to  convert  this  formidable 
necessity  into  an  occasion  of  good :  to  consider  religious  contro- 
versy, not  as  a  luxury  and  a  privilege,  but  as  a  very  great  posi- 
tive evil ;  from  which,  however,  under  the  guidance  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  much  benefit  may,  eventually,  be  extracted,  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  which  he  bath  purchased  by  the  precious 
blood  of  his  Son? 

These  considerations,  we  are  quite  confident,  are  habitualTy 
present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Faber.     He  has  here  produced  two 
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volumes  of  controversy,  on  the  whole,  as  fair  and  temperate  as 
Mre  recollect  |o  ji^v^  ipe(  yfitK  We  are,  furtl^er^  9f  opinion  that^ 
for  the  more  immediate  ptirposes  for  which  it  was  composed,  his 
work  is  triumphaat  and  irresistible.  The  Humanitarian  heresy 
had  l)|i#p  ticQkeil'to  pieces  likp  |intp  «  pfittef's  vessel  beneatt»  (he 
bloiH  of  femer  assailants.  All  that  was  lefj^  ^ai,'^tD  bura  i|  ii4th 
£re^  and  to  stamp  it,  and  to  grind  it  very  small,  even  till  it  should 
be  as  small  as  dust,  and  to  scattev  the  dust  thereof  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven.  This  Mr.  Faber  has  performed,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  not  altogether  witboutlieine  little  complacent  donsciousness 
of  the  havoc  which  he  was  making,  but,  nevertheless,  in  a  tone  of 
becoming  moderation  and  courjtesy. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  analysis  of  Mr.  Faber's  argument,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  look  back,  for  a  moment,  on  what  has  been 
9P^i^vi9^  ^jr  tl^ppe,  wbp  b^ve  trpddefi  this  ^r^^t  winQ?press  befox^ 
him ; .  ^^,  mprf over,  by  way  o{  pr^p^ation  fof  tlj^t  rf vi^w,  it 
n|ay  b^  advisable  to  offqr  some  considerations  on  the  general  prio.-. 
ciple  which  mu^t  guide  us  in  our  attempts  to  ter^mate  all  relt*- 
gipus  controversies — all  controversies,  at  least,  which  are  ipnner 
fljatel^  connected  with  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  Bible.    ; 

in  epe  thing,  then,  all  parties  are  sure  to  agree^  tb^t  is,  all 
parties  who  profess  to  receive  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  Bolc^ 
depository  pf  revealed  truth.  They  will  all  allow  that  the  autho- 
rity pf  the  Scriptures  is  final,  and  that  no  appeal  must  be  made 
to  any  other  authority.  And  nothing,  of  coufse.  could  be  more 
simple  and  flirect  than  this  mode  of  decision,  if  it  were  found 
|hat  the  facultipd  of  men  were  so  constituted,  or  their  passions  §q 
r^gi^latedf  as,  ultimately,  to  receive  the  same  inipriBSsion  iVomthe 
re^pqlnses  of  jthat  supreme  oracle^  uppn  a  careful  cpipparisqfn  of 
fhem^'ith  each  other.  It  is  manifest  that,  if  this  werp  the  qase, 
^hej-e  would  either  have  been  no  controversies  at  all,  or,  ths^  they 
^ould  have  been  extinguished  as  fast  as  they  arose. 

Uqhappilyy  however,  the  humap  race^  in  it^  present  conditioni 
js  apparently  |iqt  gifteg  with  the  capacity  to  derive  the  san^euni- 
fprrji  instruction  from  the  divine  comipunications.  They  hav^ 
eyes  tp  see^  gnd  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand;  buj:^ 
nievertheless^  ^lich  is  the  vasf;  divergency  into  which  they  are  con- 
stantly betrayed  in  the  exercise  of  theij'facuUiesj,  that  one  would 
^on^etimea  imagine  that  there  was  no  sort  of  general  similarity  iii 
tkeir  constitution, — but  that  every  individual,  or  at  least  eve|-y 
ipl^ss  or  sect,  \yere  furnished  with  a  set  of  mental  organs,  respecr 
lively  peculiar  to  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  1% 
^pujd  ,j)§  qiiite  in  vaip  to  ppntent  ourselves  with  an  appe^  to 
|Script^r^,  It  would  be  an  utterly  (lopeless  thing  for  two  men  to 
say  to  each  other — Let  us  see^  for  concpr^  pplely  in  the  language 
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of  tb0  Bib^e,  and  let  us  cast  all  human  expkaiition9  or  cQiy^c- 
tures  to  the  winds.  They  would,  probably,  sqou  discover  that» 
in  spite  of  all  their  attention,  and  all  their  sagacity,  and  all  thmr 
candour,  the  language  of  Scripture  would,  somehow  or  Qtber^ 
speak  very  differently  to  each  of  them,  and,  in  some  instances, 
wauld  Ofily  coBfirra  them  in  their  original  disagreement.  And  at 
leng^  they  would  be  brought  to  listen,  with  reluctant  patienc«» 
to  die  esolamation  of  TertuUifin  (produced  by  Mr.  Faber)-^ 

^  What  do  YQU  think  to  gain  by  all  this,  my  most  accomplished  Scrip* 
turists  ?  What  one  of  yon  denies,  is  affirmed  by  his  antagonist }  and, 
again,  the  assertions  of  one  are  met  by  a  flat  denial  from  the  other. 
You  will,  in  truth,  but  lose  youv  voices  in  the  loudness  of  debate.  And 
wbut  ^an  yott  hope  to  gaii),  bat  a  vast  secretion  of  bii«t»  from  listeniiif  tn 

Ja  short,  to  think  of  assuaging  theological  contest,  merelji^by 
tbve^ng  down  the  Bible  between  the  conflicting  ranks,  would 
be  a  pii^eeediBg  about  as  hopeful,  as  ta  toss  a  oopy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures int0  tbli  Qcean,  with  a  view  to  still  the  raging  of  its  waters. 
If  every  volum0  of  human  exposition  or  controversy  were,  at  this 
moment,  swept  away  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  the  memory 
«f  man,  the  only  effect  would  be^  that  the  business  of  disputation 
^ould  have  to  begin  again;  and  to  begin,  too,  under  circum- 
stances still  more  desperate  than  before.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  very  obvious  considerations,  we  perpetually  hear  contending 
parties  disclaiming  every  guide  but  the  written  word  of  God. 
And  by  no  party  is  the  protest  against  all  sublunary  teaching 
more  loudly  echoed,  than  by  that,  which  proclaims  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  to  be  a  most  abominable  corruption  of 
the  truth.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  for  instance^  that -^  the 
iduthorities  of  men  are  nothing;  that  it  is  Holy  Scripture  alone— ^ 
or  Holy  Scripture  unadulterated  by  any  human  interpretation— 
which  must  finally  decide  the  point  aft  issue,  between  the  Triiii" 
tarian  and  Antitrinitarian/'  And  Mr.  Haynes,  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  same  writer,  was  quite  persuaded,  that  *^  the  word  of  God 
alone  is  to  settle  the  matter ;  and  that  no  regard  is  to^  foe  paid  to 
any  human  scheme  or  explanation  of  that  word.''  All  which, 
^heii  th^  noise  of  these  sonorous  phrases  has  died  aw^),  will 
be  found  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this — that  the  Hu- 
Bfianitarians  are  firmly  determined  to  adhere  to. the  Bif>le— ^wt 
do  not  quite  know  whether  we  are  to  add  the  whole  A'6fe)— and 
nothing  but  the  Bible,  and  to  throw  away  all  human  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible — their  own  interpretation  always  excepted* 
'And,  by  virtue  of  this  laudable  resolution,  they,  some  of  tnem, 
profess  to  have  arrived  at "  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  their 
sentiments  concerning  God  arid  Jesus  Christ^''  to  be  relieved 
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"  from  all  doubts,  scruples,  or  secret  misgivings  respecting  the 
possibility  of  their  being  mistaken ;"  in  a  word»  to  have  attained 
the  confidence  which  is  only  to  be  felt  in  resting  on  "  a  founda^ 
tion  most  certmn  and  infallible."* 

This  is  the  way  in  which  many  an  honest  divine  has  deceived 
himself  into  a  belief  that,  himself  and  his  followers  excepted^  the 
world  is  given  over  to  a  strong  delusion.     It  is  all,  he  says,  he-r 
cause  men  will  not  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  to  Scripture  only  I 
All  this  while,  the  worthy  man  seems  utterly  to  forget  that  his. 
owQ  appeal  is  only  one  amone  a  vast  multitude  of  similar  appeals; 
and,  when  he  talks  of  referrmg  all  controverted  matters  to  the 
decision  of  the  Bible,  he  means,  though  he  may  not  be  aware  of 
it,  just  nothing  more  or  less  than  referring  them  to  his  own  expo-^ 
sition  of  the  Bible.  And,  because  he  disregards  all  other  appeals; 
and  rejects  all  other  expositions,  but  his  own,  he  fancies  that  he 
alone  gives  due  honour  to  the  majesty  of  God's  word.    The  fact^ 
however,  is,  that  the  most  laborious  and  anxious  investigatoir  pf 
controversies,  and  creeds,  and  interpretations,  is  quite  as^  true  to 
the  majesty  of  God's  word  as  the  most  sweeping  denouncer  pf 
all  human  schemes.     Nay,  he  is,  generally  speaking,  much  more 
true  to  it.     He  knows,  (at  least,  if  he  is  a  Protestant  professor 
of  Christianity,)  that  the  authority  of  the   Bible,  is  sole  and 
supreme.     But  then,  he  also  thinks  it  expedient  to  ask  himself 
the  exact  meaning  of  that  proposition ;  and  he  has  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  it  to  be  just  this, — that  the  Bible  is  the  only  book 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  meaning,  in  order  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  method  of  our  acceptance  with  God ;  and  that 
wh^n  we  are  clearly  in  possession  of  that  method;  there  is  no 
other  authority  which   can  absolve   us  from  the  obligation  to 
embrace  it.     He  would  be  very  glad,  perhaps,  if  the  meaning 
could  be  found  out  without  toil,  and  if  all  mankind  could  agree 
about  it.     But  mankind  do  not  agree  about  it;  and  it  cannot 
always  be  found  out  without  toil.     He,  therefore,  humbly  pre- 
pares himself  for  the  labour  of  discovering  the  sense  of  Scripture^ 
fiudy  by  so  doing,  he  contributes  most  effectually  towards  the 
mitigation  of  controversy  and  discord. 

But  then  comes  the  question — by  what  process  is  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  to  be  ascertained  and  established  in  cases  where 
men  have  widely  differed  in  their  exposition  of  Scripture?  To 
iterate  that  this  must  be  done  by  appealing  to  the  Bible  is,  of 
course,  to  say  that  a  litigated  matter  is  to  be  decided  without 

{'udg^,  or  jury,  or  witness.     Each  party,  it  is  true,  may  wrap 
limself  in  a  persuasion  that  the  truth  and  the  justice  are  with  him. 

*  See  Faber,  Intrpdt- 
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But -it  will  be  to  no  pnrpose  for  either  of  them  to  tell  the  world 
that  he  must  be  right, — for  that  he  has  himself  Idoked  carefully 
into  the  text  of  the  law,  and  has  fully  ascertained  that  the  law 
has  decided  in  his  favour.  He  will  evidently  take  nothing  by  this 
4notion'but  the  pleasure  of  meditating  and  declaiming  on  his  owit 
sagacity  and  integrity^  and  on  the  obtuseness  or  the  dishonesty  of 
his  antagonist.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  ver^^  tug  of  the  diffi-* 
culty ::  Where  is  a  judge  to  be  found?  The  Great  Founder,  and 
Prophet,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church  is  no  longer,  visibly^  among 
tis.  >We  cannot  appeal  to  him,  in  person,  for  a  definitive  sen- 
tence on  the  matters  in  debate.  The  Romanist,  indeed,  will  tell 
us  that  we  have  his  Representative  on  earth,  and  that  we  are 
justly  punished,  by  our  dissensions,  for  having  deserted  the 
Living  Oracle.  But,  unfortunately  for  his  remonstrances,  the 
Infallibility  and  the  Power  of  that  great  Interpreter,  are,  them- 
selves, among  .the  controverted  matters.  So  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  accessible  and. authorized  tribunal  for  the  determination  .of 
our  disputes,  what  must  we  do  but  seek  for  some  principle  or 
other  which  shall  stand,  to  us,  in  the  place  of '' an  Umpire  to 
whom  both  parties  may  be  willing  to  submit,  or  at  least,  to  whom 
an  impartial  spectator  will  allow  that  they  ought  to  submit?"^ 
And  what  Arbitrator  can  we  hope  to  find  so  unexceptionable  as 
4he  voice  of  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Antiquity  ?  Where  shall  we 
look  for  witnesses  so  trustworthy  and  venerable  as  the  ancient 
Doctors  and  Expounders  of  the  Church  ?  And  who  shall  tell 
}is,  if  they  cannot  tell  us,  what  was  the  unbroken  tradition  of 
doctrine  and  interpretation  from  the  days  of  the  Evangelists  down 
to  ithe  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  civilized 
world  ? 

The  dispute,  then,  between  the  Trinitarian,  and  the  modern 
Anti-trinitarian,  being  clearly  a  dispute,  not  respecting  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  but  respecting  the  right  interpretation  of 
Scripture,-! — let  us,  next,  consider  what  has  already  been  attempte.d 
by  our  Divipes  towards  the  settlement  of  that  dispute,  upon  the 
principle  above  suggested.  We  shall  thus  be  ,in  a  condition  .dis- 
tinctly to  understand  what  it  is  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their 
success,  they. have  left  to  be  achieved  by  Mr.  Faber. 

The  first  great  work,  then,  upon  this  subject,  which  presents 
itself  to  the  recollection  of  every  English  Theologian,  is  the 
celebrated  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith,  by  Bishop  Bull;  the 
object  .of  which  was  to  establish  this  point, — that  the  doctrine, 
embodied  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  respecting  the  person  and  nature 
of  the  Son,  was,  invariably,  and  from  the  very  first,  the  doctrine 
held  by  all   the  Ante-Nicene  doctors:    the  four  grand   points 

*  Fab.  Inlrod. 
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embraced  in  that  doctrine  being— 1«  The  pre-existence  of  th^ 
SbQ :  2  and  3*  His  con-substantiality  and  co^eterntty  with  thi 
Father:  and  4.  His  oeconomical  subordination  to  the  Father* 

Next  to  this,  stands  the  Treatise  of  the  same  profoundly 
learned  writer,  entitled  the  ^*  Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Chufcbi 
Ice/'  with  which  may  be  associated  the  Treatise  of  Waterlaod  on 
«^  The  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity }"— the 
main  purpose  of  both  which  treatises  is,  to  establish  the  6eees-> 
sity  of  believing  that  Christ  is  very  God. 
'  The  third  Treatise  of  Bishop  Bull,  vi^.  ''  The  Primltire  add 
Apostolic  Tradition/'  8cc*  is  chiefly  occupied  in  sho^Viiig,  that 
Justin  Martyr  did  not  borrow  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  fi'otli 
die  Platonic  schools;  and  that  he  was  not  the  first  thttt  iutfoduded 
that  doctrine  into  the  Church. 

After  a  long  interval  Bull  and  Watei-land  were  followed  by 
Bishop  Horseley,  of  whom  nothing  more  need  be  sdid  ini  this 
|ylace>  than  what  Was  said  of  him  by  Dr.  Parf , — thttt  he  dew 
fritstley  ! 

To  jthe  exploits  of  these  worthies  we  have  now  to  add  a  very 
valuable  performance  of  our  own  time,  namely,  the  work  of  Df. 
Burton,  entitled  "  The  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
to  the  Divinity  of  Christ ;"  exhibiting  a  copious  collection  of  the 
|)6rsonal  sehtiments  of  the  most  distinguished  doctors,  anteridr  to 
ihe  first  Council  of  Nice,  relative  to  the  Nature  arid  Chartieter  of 
6ur  Saviour. 

In  these  works  we  have  a  vast  body  of  disquisition,  wbich^ 
Supposing  it  to  be  successfully  conducted,  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  question :  for  it  is  scat(:ely 
credible  that  the  Catholic  Church  should,  for  three  cehtuties 
together,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  have  held  one  doctrine^ 
relative  to  matters  of  such  vital  and  fundamental  importance,-" 
while  the  leading  individuals  in  that  Church  were,  untfoffflly, 
holding  and  maintaining  a  doctrine  in  direct  Opposition  to  it* 

The  object  which  Mr.  Faber  has  in  view,  is,  in  a  great  rtea* 
sure,  distinct  from  that  which  the  above  learned  men  principally 
proposed  to  themselves.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  Fathers  as 
judges  and  arbiters.  He  does  not  even  resort  to  their  assist- 
ance as  advocates.  He  merely  calls  them  as  witnesses.  He  does 
Aot  ifiqnire  of  them,  what  were  their  own  personal  sentiments 
relative  to  these  high  and  subtle  questions.  He  only  asks  them 
to  give  their  testimony  to  a  naked  hhtorical  fact,  ami  that  fact, 
to  state  it  nearly  in  his  own  words,  is  as^  follows : 

"  That,  at  the  respective  periods  in  which  those  writers  flourished,  the 
CaCboHc  Church  at  large,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  3  and 
that  it  did  so  on  the  express  ground  of  its  authoritative  derivation  from 
the  Apostles/' 
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• 

From  itdA  fktit,  Whea  once  efctoblidbpdj  Mr.  Fabet-  fconeeites 
the  inference  to  be  quite  irrenatible^ — namely,  tUitt  the  Trinitariao 
iOibrpi^ittAtm  6f  Gold's  i^otd,  is  the  true  interpretatidu.  For, 
^A^twise,  tve  should  be  rediic^d  to  the  necessity  o^  b^li^Titig  tHiit 
on6  interpretatioii  wds  prevaletlt  throughout  th^  Cathdiit  (JhiircH 
itt  thi^  Apostolic  times,  and  tliat  another  inter|)retatiQa  imfne- 
diatdy  succeeded  it,  and  contitiued  to  maintain  its  ground  ;  th^ 
Chui-ch,  all  this  \^hile,  cdnstaiitlj  prdfessitig  to  derive  her  faitbi 
i^  rejgular  ^equence^  from  Apdstolic  authority.  But,  wbatev^^ 
may  DC  the  inferedce,  Mr.  F.  prbfesses  hitnseff  to  be  riow  cori^ 
cerned  mth  nothing  more  than  the  historical  establishm^ht  of  th<! 
fatt  itself.  He  does  not  even  profess,  in  this  work^  to  busy  hini^ 
self  with  the  question,  whether  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  ifl,  ik 
itself,  defensible  or  itidefensible.  He  does  not  endeavour,  by  i 
ihetafihydieal  process^  to  render  it  acceptable  to  httmati  reason* 
Neither  does  he  laboiir  to  recommend  it  to  the  hearts  of  then,  hj 
shoiving  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  their  falleil 
nstture.  All  thes6  are  very  legitimate,  and  very  momentous  de^ 
psirtinentd  of  Theology.  But  he  has  chalked  out  for  himself  aA 
entirely  distinct  region  of  inquiry ;  and  to  that  province  he  irerjr 
wisely  confined  bitnscllf*  The  sole  question  whicb  he  has  proposed 
to  himself  is  this, — ^is  there,  or  is  there  not,  id  be  found  in  the 
wrhitigs  of  the  earlier  Christians,  sufficient  testimony  to  the  faei, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  formed  ati  essential  portioi 
of  the  Cbristiaii  faith,  in  the  Primitive  atld  Apdstolie  Oiurdif 
And  io  the  decision  of  this  question  be  addressed  himself,  just 
as  he  would  address  himself  to  the  task  of  ascertaining^  wbtt 
wei-e,  or  what  were  not,  the  principles  of  an  ancient  ScfaodI  dt 
Pagan  Philosophy. 

In  appealing  to  this  sort  of  umpirage,  arid  in  unde?rtakirig  tb 
settle  this  particular  question^  Mr.  Faber  may  be  cotisider^d  km 
accepting  a  thalletige,  virtually  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Priestley:  for 
Dr;  Priestley,  it  is  wfell  known,  was  as  loud  and  confident  iff  bis 
stppeal  id  the  judgment  and  testiniony  of  Antiouity  as  the  tnost 
ortbddox  adherent  df  the  Trihitarian  scheme.  He  id  jierpfettlaHy 
reminding  us,  that  the  opinions  of  men,  especially  oti  iildmetitoas 
sttid  interesting  inaltters,  are  not  liabte  to  great  and  sadd<fefn  vicissi- 
tudes; and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  confidence  inl  the  vaiiie  of  this 
maxiin,  as  Applicable  to  his  own  cause,  he  ventured,  in  an  evil 
hour,  to  put  forth  the  following  propositions : — 

" '  The  true  doctrine,  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  held  by  the  Apostles. 

"  '  They,  no  doubt,  knew  whether  tbelr  Master  was  only  a  matt  like 
themselves,  or,  whether  he  was  their  Maker. 
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«<  ^  Their  iaitnediatedi8ci|ile8Wotild  receive  and  n^iinttiin  the  Mtme  doc« 
trine  that  tbey  held. 

^'  'And  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  aoyothei*  could  faavebeett 
introduced,  and  have  spread  to  any  extent  3  and^  especially,  before  Ct 
''could  have  <become  the  prevailing  opinion.'  ^'—Faber^  introd,  p.  xxxvi. 

We  say  that  Dn  Priestley  ventured,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  promul- 
gate these  canons;  for  in  30  doing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  has  put 
^nto  the  hands  of  Mr.  Faber  a  weapon  sufficient  of  itself  for  the 
4itter  demolition  of  the  Humamiarian  system  of  Scriptural  inter* 
pretation;  or,  at  the  the  very  least,  a  weapon  ponderous  and  keen 
enough  to  hew  in  pieces  all  those  advocates  of  that  system  vvhQ 
presume  to  appeal  to  primitive  antiquity.  And  we  must  avow  it 
to  be  our  opimon,  that,  in  Mr.  Faber's  grasp,  the  implement  has 
done  its  work.  It  may  be  true  that  he  has  not  always  wielded  it 
with  unerring  precision.  It  may  be  true  that  he  has  dealt  with  it 
some  feeble  and  ineffective  blows;  Uiat  he  has  not  always  been 
content  with  aiming  at  the  vitals  of  his  adversary,  but  has  some- 
times wasted  his  strength  in  hacking  and  mangling  his  extremi- 
ties. All  this  may  possibly  be  true,  but  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  has  left  his  enemy 

"  With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 
The  least  a  death  to  nature.** 

His  enemy,  of  course,  will  not  allow  this;  for,  in  theological  war- 
iare,  one  does  sometimes  meet  with  combatants  who  seem  to  be 
gifted  with  a  sort  of  strange  and  monstrous  vitality  which  no  mur 
tilatipn  can  extinguish ;  so  that  they  rise  again,  with  all.  f' tlieir 
morts^  murders  on  their  crowns,"  in  perfect  readiness  for  another 
killing.  This,  tindoubtedly,  is  extremely  troublesome .  to  their 
antagonists.  Their  antagonists,  however,  must  be  content  ta 
take,  them  just  as  they  find  them.  They  must  be  prepared ,  for 
the  labour  of  repeatedly  routing  all  their  foes,  and  slaying  all  their 
-slain.  And  Mr.  Faber^  probably,  knows  this  far  too  well  to  sup- 
pose that  his  own  exploits  will  leave  no  future  victories  to  be 
achieved.  He  will,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having 
so  handled  his  opponents,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  every  impar- 
tial person,  i\iey  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  dead  and  buried. 

In  a  word — we  can  only  say,"that  if  any  person  can  look  upon 
-the  cloud  of  testimony  which  Mr.  Faber  has  produced,  and  yet 
retain  the  persuasion  that  the  Saviour  of  the  World  wa.s  regarded 
by  the  Apostolic,  and  Primitive  Church  as  nothing  higher  than  a 
.mere  human  being,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — as  one^  of  whom 
pre-existence,  or  divinity,  in  any  senjse  of  the  word,  can  no  more 
,be  predicated  than  of  any. other  descendant  of  Adam — the  facul- 
ties'of  that  person  must, be  very. differently  constructed  from  our 
own.     To  our  perceptions,  his  work  has  completed  the  demoli- 
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tion  df  AeHuffiamiurilin  hypothesis.  And  this;  it  should  always 
be.rememberedy  is  the  x>bj6ct  which  he  principally  has  in  vie\^. 
His  performance  is  levelled^  .chjeily,  against  the  school  of  the 
Priestleys^  and  4he  Liudseys,  and  the  Belshams,  and  the  Chan?* 
tiings;  and  we  really  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  more  can  be 
done  for  its  destruction.  And  if  it  should  appear  that  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Faber  does  not,  in  all  its  details,  and  at  every  step 
^f  it,  bear  upon  the  Arian  hypothesis,  with  so  destructive  and 
overpowering  a  pressure,  as  it  does  upon  that  of  the  modern  Socir 
nians — 'and  that  some  portion  of  the  evidence,  advanced  irresistir 
bly  for  the  overthrow  of  the  former^  passes,  almost  without  appa- 
rent injury,  by  the  position  of  the  latter — a  moment's  consideration 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  us,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  this  should  be  otherwise.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  fact,  that  the  early 
Christian  writers  were  not  always  led  to  speculate,  or,  at  least,  not 
led  to  express  themselves,  with  scrupulous  precision  respecting  the 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God.'"'  That  they  considered 
Him  as  an  object  of  adoration,  and  spoke  of  Him  as  God,  we  hold 
to  be  quite  unquestionable.  Neither  can  it  be  reasonably  con- 
troverted, that  their  language  respecting  Him  is,  generally,  such  as 
Jiarmonizes  perfectly  well  with  that  formulary  of  faith  which  was 
stamped  with  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  .first 
Nicene  Council.  That  the  Sop,  in  their  judgment,  was  consub- 
.stantial  with  the  Father,  and  that  this  was  the  original  belief  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  may  be  very  safely  inferred  from  the  general 
tenor  of  their  writings;  but  then,  it  must  be  inferred  by  a  procesi^ 
of  patient  induction  and  comparison.  If  we  take  all  the  passages 
together,  in  which  they  have  expressed  their  sentiments,  arid  pro- 
nounced their. testimony,  on  this  subject,  the  whole  will  form,  as 
it  were,  a  collection  of  phenomena,  which  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  reconcile,  and  to  combine  into  a  consistent  scheme  of  doctrine, 
pn  any  hypothesis  but  one — and  that  one  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
considered  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  coessentially  divine.     On 

*  Thia  is  expressly  allowed  by  Waterland  himself.  '*  The  first  Christians  easily  be- 
lieved that  Fafher,  Sou  aud  Holy  Ghost»  in  whose  name  they  were  baptized,  and 
whom  they  worshipped,  were  eqaaiiy  divine;  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
manner  pf  it,  or  tbe ,  reconciling  it  .with  their  belief  in  one  6to4«  As, men, generally 
believe  that  God  foreknoMs  everything,  and  that  man  is,  nevertheless,  a  free  ageiir, 
4( scarce  one,  perhaps,  in  .a  Ihousand.concerning  himself  how  to  recopcile  these  two  posi- 
tions, or  being  at  all  apprehensive  of  any  difficulty  in  it,)  so,  probabiyi  the  plain  honest 
Christians  believed  every  perspn  to, be  God,  and  all  but  one  God,  and  troubled  not  their 
beads  with  any  nice  speculations  about  the  modus  of  it.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
artless  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  till  prying  and  pretending  men  came  to 
start  difficulties,  and  raise  scruples,  and  make  disturbances;  and  then  it  was  necessary 
tq  guard  the  faith  of  the  Church  against  such  cavils  and  impertinences  as  then  began  to 
threaten  it.**~(vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  In  short,  it  became  needful  to  fix  upon  some  lestj 
which,  like  the  lance  of  Ithuriel,  should  cause  Heresy  to  start  up  in  her  .own  likeness. 


flik  tfixMiiid,  doubtless,  ii  was  thut  the  If  ii^elie  i#tfert)l'elBiiDfl  df 
Btriptnre  mui  sutopted  lis  Htal  of  the  t>rittittiv6  rind  Gdtholk  Cfaai-dbi 
Arid  for  this  i-eitsOiij  tdd|  it  mvlst  iiav6  be^,  that  ite  Af itHfs  we#4 
entreifiely  shy  of  an  appeal  to  the  Aiite-Mlt^^fte  iluHic^l^i  ilSN^ 
proposed  to  them  by  Theodosius-^that,  like  Dt.  Lilids^j^^  th^y 
genet-ally  prrferred  an  appeal  to  Scripture  only,  (iit  otbei'  IvdtdHi 
fm  appeal  to  their  own  transcendent  ftfcttlty  of  intefrptfeting  Sfcrip^ 
iiirt) — ^and  that,  like  hiiii,  they  were  disposed  to  rely  on  Ib^ir  4»wa 
powers  of  disputation,  rather  than  the  exposition  of  tb^  ari6ieHtS.* 
All  thift  niitT  be  true,  but  yet  it  may  also  be  trtie,  that,-  b^forei  th§ 
Niiture  of  the  Son  became  the  subject  of  coritrov^i-sial  discus^iott^ 
tbey  fl-e<j[uently  delivered  thettiseltes  in  terms  comjiarativ^  lai 
aiid  incOttclttsive — and  thdt  they  did  nbt  always  case  ibeinselVes> 
from  hedd  to  foot,  in  thslt  defensive  armour,  which  is  Jthsdutfelf 
needful  whea  once  hostilities  are  commenced.  And  hen^e,  it 
might  occasioiially  happen,  that  ah  Afian  Would  §tand  6rect  ahd 
unnibved  under  the  weight  of  their  authority,  virheti  it  wdilld  b^ 
amply  siifficient  to  lay  aii  Htumanitariair  in  the  diist.  THfe  pf^ 
cise  relatioii  between  the  Supreme  Deity  khA  his  myjltcriotrt 
Word,  might,  perhaps,  plausibly  enough,  be  represleiited,  by  i 
skilful  disputatit,  as  a  matter  of  doubtful  and  difitdent  hp^cnU* 
tion  amohg  the  primitive  sages  and  doctors  of  the  Churchi  Btit 
<o  fcontebd  that  Christ  was  ever  regarded  by  fheni  as  ^  meH 
hiimati  creature,  seems  to  us  to  be  about  ds  hopefdl  tin  tiridfei^ 
taking,  as  it  would  be  for  future  philosophers  to  maintain,  thdt  itH 
the  astronomers  of  Europe,  previously  to  the  d^ys  of  NcTf^tOrt; 
eohsidered  the  sun  as  a  ball  of  red-hot  iron,  suspended  id  tb^ 
heaveris.* 

Another  source  of  difficulty  ih  disputihg  dgainst  Ariafts,  iir  td 
be  found  in  the  flexible  nature  of  their  system.  It  tvds  perptiii^ 
ally  assuming  a  new  tariety  of  form.  When  its  aiifagofiist  fdrided 
that  his  cords  were  firmly  wreathed  round  it,  it  instatitly  jjut  oii 
some  difFeretit  shape,  and  slipped  awsly  from  his  grasp.  Th^ 
multiplicity  of  the  Arian  Creeds  is  repeatedly  tidtic^d  by  the  old 
ecclesiastical  writers.  Socrates  compares  them  td  alabyrifitb;t 
and  Atbansisius  complains  that  every  year  ^roddced  some  cottfes- 

*  8iaXl{«  ^ovoy,  jtetl  ouk  afxfltwi  in^io-Bi,  See  Socr,  Hisi,  HccU  lib.  v.  c*  16;  Soiofhf 
lib.  vii.  c.  12.  .  . 

That  this  was  the  liumour  of  the  Afians  is  affirmed  by  the  Biitiop  Alexander,  elf 
Alexaudria,  in  an  Epistle  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople,  preserved  by  Theodore^ 
(EccU  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  4,)  and  cited  by  Mr.  Faber,  (Introd*  p.  xxix.  xxx);  m  which  th« 
writer  describes  them  as  disdaining  all  comparison  either  with  the  ancient  doctors,  or 
the  later  teachers — as  claiming  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  and  sagacity — as  arrooating  to 
themselves  the  merit  of  doctrinal  discovery — as  declaring  that  things  had  been  re- 
vealed  to  them,  such  as  had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of  any  other  mortal  under 
heaven. 

f  Soc.lib.  11.  c.  41f 
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MDQ  of  their  faith;  that  they  altered  the  formularies  df  ttieil*  belief 
a«  often  as  capricioug  testators  altered  their  wills;  atld  that  their 
loeonstanoy  was  a  cause  of  grievous  scAndal  to  the  icateehuiueh^i 
and  an  occasion  of  broad  and  open  merritnent  Id  the  heathetls;^ 
To  what  purpose^  for  instance^  would  it  be  to  press  a  high  AHfin 
with  the  chureb's  uniform  belief  that  the  Bori  was  begotten  of 
the  Father,  God  of  Qod.  He  would^  instantly,  adtnil  the  pro- 
pdsi^n  to  be  true  :t  but  then  he  wdUld  also  cotit^nd  that  this 
language  would  fully  correspond  to  his  own  hyi^othesis;  natHely, 
that  the  Son  is  a  sort  of  dirine  Virtue  issuing  frdtn  the  Fdther, 
(Virtus  Patema)— though  not  an  eiBtix  or  efflddation  {airorggtua) 
from  Ihe  Paternal  Substance jj:  Agnin — what  woiild  be  Raided, 
in  debate  with  such  an  adversary,  by  producing  titithdrities  to  sbdtir 
that,  according  to  the  primitive  belief,  the  Son  wbs  hot  generated 
in  time*  To  this  averment  he  might  fully  assent^ — as  Dr.  Clarke 
Itctually  did  assent.  But  then  he  wduld  understand  by  the  ex- 
pression^ no  more  than  this — that  it  is  beyond  moftal  capstcity  td 
imagine  a  time  when  the  Son  existed  not — that  do  human  mind 
e«n  plunge  sd  deep  ihtd  the  abyss  of  unteeededt  duration,  tis  to 
reach  the  first  moment  of  his  exlstetice,  add  so,  to  declare  kii 
genefHtiont  The  cc^seqtience  of  this  unsteadiness  is,  that  It  is 
not  atwifys  a  vfety  easy  or  obvious  matter  to  slscertsiin  the  perfect 
orthodoxy  of  a  Christian  writer,  eVeii  subsequently  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  controversy.  If  ady  one,  for  examt)le,  iti  his 
search  for  ancient  authorities,  were  to  find  id  one  of  the  Fatherii 
the  following  description  of  the  Son, — i^^^^^S  yivvli^etg,  irga  to8lf 
kitiiobf, — he  might  probably  be  tempted  to  claidi  that  writer,  ris  a 
valuftble  witness  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  Trinitarian  intrepreta- 
tion.  A  witness,  most  undoubtedly,  such  ^  writer  would  be,  ex- 
tremely incommodious  to  the  advocates  of  the  bare  humanity  of 
JestiSi  and  to  the  opponents  of  his  pre-existence.  But  the  Arian 
adversary  wdnld  immediately  turn  round,  and  protest  that  this 
codid  be  no  authority  against  him :  for  that  the  founder  of  his 
own  sect  had  actnafly  allowed  these  very  words  to  be  properly 
applicable  to  the  Son  of  God.§ 

•  Athanas.  cited  in  Lardner,  b.  1,  c*  69,  vol.  vii.  p.  275. 

f  See  Barton,  Ante-Nic.  Fatfiers,  p.  403.  |  Bull,  Def.  f .  N.  115. 

$  Epiphan.  Her.  69,  viii.  cited  in  Lrfrdner,  b.  1,  c.  41,  vol.  vii.  p.  271.  In  consenting 
td  use  tlie  expression  dx^^oag  ptwii^Af,  wfi  rwv  aiiy«/,  Arius  goes,  if  an^  thing,  bevond 
tbe  Nicene  Creed  itself;  at  least,  if  the  woids,  Wfo  ixravruv  ct(«y<uV  ifi  that  Creed,  are 
to  be  translated  "  before  all  worlds  :*'  and  he  goes  quite  as  far,  if  tbey  signify,  hrfore 
all  ages,  that  is,  before  there  could  be  any  imaginable  reckoning  or  computation  of  time. 
So  that  one  6annot  but  agree  with  i)r.  Hey  (vol.  ii.  p.  104  ed.  1797,)  that  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  Church,  on  this  point  at  least,  need  not  have  been  the  cause 
of  war  and  persecution.  It  roust,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Ariaris  were  ver^ 
disingenuous,  very  untractable,  and  very  turbulent,  and  quite  AS  fuH  of  the  anathema* 
tizing  spirit,  as  their  orthodox  antagonistSt    See  Lardn.  ubi  suprd. 
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'  That'this' should' be  so,  is  ihtelligible'enoiighy  if  (according  to 
tbe  reproach  originally  cast  upon  them)  the  Arians  were  the  pro- 
geny of  those  Valentinian  Gnostics,  who  imagined,  to  use  their 
own  mystical  jargon,  that  the  Word  issued  out  of  Silence;  a 
proposition,  which,  expressed  in  the  language  of  common  sense, 
can  amount  only  to  this, — that  however  inconceivdblif  remote  may 
have  been  the  commencement  of  the  Son's  existence,  there  must 
have  been  a  period  when  the  Supreme  Essence, — from  whom  the 
Word  derived  his  being,-— existed,  as  it  were,  in  solitary  and 
Silent  Majesty.  They  who  adopted  this  notion  might  be  very 
well  content  to  say  that  the  Son  was,  ayj^wm^  yewr^^eis, — or,  in 
other  words,  that  human  reason  could  be  m  no  condition  to  pre- 
dicate, of  his  beginning,  that  it  took  place  in  time.  That  this 
notion  was,  from  the  first,  considered  as  indefensible  by  the 
orthodox,  seems,  indeed,  manifest  from  the  language  of  Ignatius, 
who  afficms  that  the  Word  did  not  (as  the  Gnostics  contended) 
issue  out  of  Silence,  but  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Eternal.^  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  above  language,  used  by 
Arius  to  express  this  notion,  which  might  not  have  easily  found 
its  way  into  the  writings  of  an  orthodox,  and  even  a  Nicene  inter- 
preter of  Scripture.  Should  it,  therefore,  be  asked — '*if  the 
Catholic  church,  from  the  very  first,  believed  the  Son  to  be 
strictly  con&ubstantial  with  .the  Father,  why  did  not  her  miliisters 
and  .teachers  say  so,  uniformly,  with  one  consent,  and  in  terms  too 
plain  to  leave  the  matter  open  to  future  controversy  V^ — the  answer 
to  this  question  is  surely  obvious  enough.  They  delivered  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  in  terms  which  sufiiciently  expressed 
their  adoration  of  the  Saviour ;  in  terms  which  implied  that  the 
union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  far  too  intimate  for  any 
human  faculties  to  limit,  though  far  too  mysterious  for  any  human 
language  perspicuously  to  define.  And  it  might  have  been  well 
if  the  Christian  world  could  have  remained  content  with  per- 
.petual  abstinence  from  all  search  after  phraseology  of  a  more 
precise  and  technical  description.f    But  how  could  it  be  sup- 

*  AOrOZ  AIAIOZ,  wK  ikw^  SIFHZ  «rpMXdMV.  Ign.  Epist.  ad  Magu.  p.  134.  See 
Bull.  ibid. 

t  Melanctbon  professed  hiiUHeJf  content  to  take  refuge  iu  those  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  enjoin  the  invocation  of  Christ — "£go  me  refero  ad  illas  Scripturs  voces, 
quae  jubent  invocare  Christum,  quod  est  ei  honorem  Divinitatis  tribuere,  et  plenum 
consolationis  est.*'  Mel.  ad  Canier,  1532.  If  Christians  could  always  have  been  con- 
tent to  do  the  same,  what  waste  of  ingenuity,  what  sacrifices  of  Christian  charity,  and 
human  blood  might  have  been  spared ;  and  all  without  the  slightest  detraction  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Saviour.  For  the  Humanitarians  virtually  allow  that  prayer  to  Christ 
would  be  decisive  of  the  question :  and  they  accordingly  engage  in  the  desperate  task 
of  proving  that  all  such  invocation  is  unauthorized  by  Scripture.  Ltndsey's  Apology, 
p.  135,  3rd  edit.  1774. 
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posed  that  the  earlier  Christians  should  be  able  to  foresee  all  the 
fantastic  varieties  pf  doubtful  disputation,  which  would  be  engen- 
dered^ in  the  course  of  ages,  by  the  restless  curiosity^of.mani 
They  would  be  amply  justified  in  saying,  sufficient  to  thtJhyi  t& 
the  evil  thereof  If  heresies  arose^  it  would  become  tba^ office  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  resist  and  to  correct  tl^enu.  If  the  enemy 
could  be  detected  in  the  work  of  sowing  ,tar^B  among  the  heavenly 
seed,  their  duty  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  compel  them  to> 
expose,  and,  if  possible,  to  defeat  his  treachery.  If  self-willed 
and  wrong-headed  men  began  to  stretch  out  the  line  of  confusion 
over  Zion,  it  would  be  their  business  to  trace  out  the  boundary 
between  truth  and  error,  with  a  more  broad  and  vigorous  de^ 
inarcation.  To  do  more  than  this — to  provide,  before-hand,  foe 
all  the  possibilities  of  mistake  or  perversion,  is  a  task  which 
exceeds  the  sagacity  or  vigilance  of  man.  Besides — it  may  very 
easily  be  conceived,  that  they  who .  entertained  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  the  Saviour's  personal  dignity,  would  willingly  forbeac 
the  needless  introduction  of  any  form  of  speech,,  which,  while  it 
fortified  the  citadel  of  the  faith  at  one  point,  might,,  possiblyi, 
invite  assault  upon  it  in  another* 

Now,  precisely  of  this  description  is  the  phrase  Consubstantiah 
It  is  a  phrase  which  would  be  very  likely  to  tempt  inquisitive  oc 
captious  minds  into  a  wilderness  of  perilous  speculation.  If  the 
Father  and  the  Son— it  might  be  said  by. one  party— be  strictly 
one  in  essence,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  Father  could.be 
otherwise  than  a  party  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Son,  in  the  days  of 
his  Union  with  the  inferior. nature.  Again — if  you  will  insist-— 
(another  party  might  object) — upon  a  community  of  substance 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that 
there  was. some  one  original  substance,  which,  in  the  fulness  of 
time^  was  distributed  between  the  two,  and  that  the  period  of  this 
distribution  was  that  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth.,  For  one 
or  other,  or  for  both,  of  these  reasons,  the  term  Consubstantial^ — 
(though  it  had  frequently  been  used  by  the  Catholic  Doctors) — 
is^  said  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Antioch,  sixty 
vears  previously  to  that  of  Nice."^  It  was  apprehended — (as  some 
have  maintained) — that  it  might  open  wide  a  great  and  effectual 
door  to  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  on  the  one  hand,t— or  (as  others 

*  This  rejection,  however,  is  questioned  by  Professor  Burton.  See  bis  Statement  in 
Faber,  vol.  ii.  App.  ii.  No.  1« 

-f  That  there  was  something  very  ensnaring  in  the  term  Consubitantial,  is  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  at  one  time,  Eusebius,  who  was  suspected,  of  Ariaiiisra, 
while  loudly  professing  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  accused  Gustathius,  Bishop  of  Antiocl^ 
a  vehement  Consubstantialist,  as  the  patron  of  Sabellianism.  So  the  twa  Bbhops  fell 
to  writing  against  each  other.  And,  although  they  both  affirmed,  IvuvtfttrW  «t  jui{ 
ivvv^gx^orfa  rh  vf^  Jnet^  rw  Ofot;,*— and,  further,  that  God  is  one  ii>  tbre^-  persons  AT 
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have  contended)  to  the  cavils  of  Paul  of  Samoflata  on  the  other.^ 
At-^  events,  it  was  imagined  that  it  might  lead  to  some  pernicious 
abase.  It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  deemed  surprising,  if  there 
wefe  some  who  might  tremble  at  the  thought  of  its  public  adop** 
tien,  even  after  Arius  began  to  rave.f  The  Orthodox  themselves^ 
ifi  short,  mighty  certain  of  thenfii  dread  the  Nicene  phrase,  as  a 
word  of  potency  sulEcieDt  to  call  up  ipifitiJVom  the  vasty  deep  of 
theological  inquiry,  whom  the  Church  might  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  exorcise. 

For  some  such  causes,  as  we  have  now  been  con^^rifig,  it 
probably  was,  that,  in  the  Ante-Nicene  ceBtnries^  il  wia  net 
thought  necessary,  or  prudent,  to  protect  the  Christian  fahb  witfcf 
such  an  iron  frontier  of  definition,  as  that  which  was  thrown 
around  it  by  the  Nicene  Fathers.  And  we  have  adverted  to  these 
eircutfistances — not,  most  certainly,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Faber:  on  the  contrary,  our  object  has  been> 
solely,  to  suppress  all  risings  of  dissatisfaction  or  mistrust  among 
his  readers,  if,  while  he  is  mowing  down  the  Humamtnfian  ranks> 
the  Ariaps  should,  sometimes,  appear  te  come  off  either  slightly 
damaged,  or  altogether  untouched.  This  is  nothing  mote  than 
what  must  inevitably  result  from  the  very  nature  and  eircum" 
stances  of  the  warfare.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Arians, 
though  very  far  below  the  truth,  is  one  of  proud  security,  wb^ 
compared  with  that  of  the  modern  self-styled  Unitarian  schooK 
It  is,  indeed,  too  frequently  found,  that,  when  once  a  man  throws 
himself  from  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  orthodoxy,  he  descends^  wdth 
prodigious  acceleration,  to  the  lowest  regions,  where  his  faith  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces.  But  if  he  can  but 
cling  firmly  to  some  intermediate  point,  of  respectable  elevation; 
he  may  often  look  with  something  like  composure,  or  even  satis- 
faction, upon  the  havoc  and  confusion  which  is  going  on  in  the 
depths  beneath  him. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Faber.    Before  he  enters  on  his  own 

^;|^pp$tase8|rTry$t,  say^  t|ie  l||storian,  ^it[)  most  aipusipg  ^aivet^,  **  I  dou*t  l^liQW  ^'49 
it  waS|  but  they  cpnld  (leither  contrive  to  agree,  npr  |)ear  to  |be  quiet/'  And  |t  is,  fur- 
ther, remarkable,  that  £astathiQs,  Consubstantialist  as  he  was,  was  soon  aftpr  deposed ; 
•t  lonie,  mdetid,  affirm^  far  immoral  coi>duct,  or  as  others  maintain,  for  leauing  too  wwA 
to  the  Sjabellian  iaipiety,T-|ocwili?«,  Hut,  J^cL  lib. }.  c,  2^,  pi4.  Wf  have  seei?^  eijf o  $9 
our  own  time,  certain  opinions,  which  we  will  not  call  heretical,  but  which  assuredly 
bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  notions  of  Sabellius. 

-  It  mnst  l>e  observed*  that  in  alladtng  fo  the  Sabellian  heresy,  we  speak  of  it  as  it  is 
generally  understood.  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned  reader  that  the  iustice  of 
48cHbin^  the  Patripassian  doctrine,  and  other  absurdities,  to  Sabellius,  has  been  gravely 
^est!oned«  See  Beautobref  Hist.  Munkh,  lib.- if.  c.  vi;  torn.  i.  p.  533 — 540.  Amst,  ea, 
lfS4. 

;    •  See  Bull,  Def.  F.  N.  p.  «9-~S4. 

•  t  Arias  is  described  by  Theodoret  as— K^«/6«VT»Ky.r»j  *»l  c{yA<^4y^|  »»^WIwT4  rb 
M9tM%-^Sia,Eeel*\\b*uc,9^ 
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litiddHakiog,  he  thinkB  it  expedient  to  remind  his  readers  of  oertaiD 
peculiarities  of  the  modern  Anti-trinitanan  school^  in  their  manner 
of  conducting  the  appeal  to  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  they 
march  into  the  field  with  an  imposing  array  of  texts,  asserting  th^ 
humanity  of  the  Saviour;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  can  end  in 
nothing  but  a  -waste  of  valuable  time.  It  is  just  as  if  one  party  to 
a  suit  at  law  should  insist  upon  consuming  the  hours  of  the  Court, 
by  proving  a  long  list  of  items,  every  pne  of  which  had  been  dis« 
tinctly  admitted  by  his  adversary.  We  allow  that  Christ  was  a 
man:  n8y--<^e  maintain  it  quite  as  vehemently  as  our  antagonists^ 
And  Dr,  Burton  has,  accordingly, — (perhaps  with  even  an  indis* 
ttttt  excess  of  confidence)— thought  it  perfectly  safe  to  abstain 
from  all  examination  of  those  texts.  We  say  with  an  exceto  of 
tonfidence;  because  it  would  not  at  all  surprise  us,  if  the  Hu- 
manitarians were  to  perveit  it  into  an  indication  of  disguised 
cowardice;  and  to  affirm  that  he  forbore  to  produce  the  texts  in 
ouestiito,  only  because  he  was  afraid  to  look  them  in  the  face  I 
The  passages  which  declare  the  manhood  of  Christ,  are,  next^ 
supported  by  a  reiserve,  whose  office  it  is,  to  establish  the  Son's 
inferiority  to  the  Father.  We  may  very  safely  qpen  our  columns 
to  the  march  of  this  force,  likewise;  for  it  can  never  become 
master  of  any  position  which  will  prove  dangerous  to  us.  We 
know  that  the  Scriptures  represent  the -Son  as  inferior  to  the 
Father:  we  only  contend  that  this  inferiority  is  purely  the  result 
of  a  voluntary  arrangement  or  aeonomyy  connected  with  the  deri- 
vative Divinity  of  the  second  Person, — not  of  any  essential  dif« 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  the  grand 
luaAl^ftivre  Qf  all,  is,  to.  advance  with  ^  fopmidable  col|ecUpn  of 
^kriptufal  authorities  for  the  Unity  of  God*  And  this  mancvuvre, 
of  course^  we  look  upon  ivith  still  more  composure,  if  possible^ 
than  tbe  rest  of  their  tactics.  Our  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  ii 
ivastps  time  find  patience.  The  weapons  discharged  from  thi^ 
({uarter  must,  all  of  them,  fly  far  above  our  heads^  and  light  upon 
I  fcgipyi  >vb§rP  there  19  ept  §«  adversary  for  them  to  ipiure,  or  a 

^m  fpr  t\^%v^  tp  demQlisb,    All  (hit  ivbil@i  m%  %  single  ipcl^  pf 

the  debateable  ground  is  won  of  lost.  The  Umty  &f  God  is  an 
ffftwh  wbi?k  we  will  join  with  all^  vvho  call  themselves  Christians* 
in  def^nding  against  the  embattled  hQsts  of  Pag^nisfn,  But  if« 
unfortunately,  there  must  be  bella  plusquam  civilia  among  OMr<« 
sfjyes,  it  surely  qujght  to  be  recollected  that  the  strifie  is, — not 
ponqerning  tbe  Unity  of  God,-T-but  concerning  the  precise  mode 
in  whiobx  aeeording  to  the  representations  of  Scripture,  that  Unity 
$)ih§i9t$e  4IUhis  ba[s  been  repeatedly  said; — but  all  this  must  be 
«ii4  agaip,  whepev^r  we  b^ve  tp  do  with  opponents,  who  ar^  9P 
delighted  with  the  noise  of  their  artillery,  and  so  unaccountably 
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careless  of  its  aiin;'^who  will  persist  in  cfaauntiiig  .tbeir  hymns  of, 
victory,  while  the  ranks  they  are  assailing  still  remain  untouched. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  more  direct  and  immediate, 
purpose  of  Mr.  Faber's  work  is  the  establishment— rnot  of  the 
abstract  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  theological  system — but  merely 
of  an  historical  fact:  namely,  the  fact,  that  the  Trinitarian,  doc- 
trine was  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginnings 
And  this  fact  he  seeks  to  prove, — not  from  the  personal  opinion, 
of  ecclesiastical  writers,— rbut  from,  their  testimony  as  to  the 
general  and  uninterrupted  profession  of.  the  Churchy  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.  With  this  view,  he  takes  his  first  position^ 
at  the  Nicene  Council,  in  325:  and  he  accordingly  shows— r(we 
must  honestly  confess,  with  much  wearisome  and  needless  itera-^ 
tion) — that  the  Synod  in  question,  not  only  agreed  upon  the 
Nicene  Doctrine,  after  laborious  examination  and  debate;  but^ 
furtheri  that  they  solemnly  declared  this  doctrine  to  be  '^  the  Apos- 
tolic and  blameless  faith  of  the  Church,  which  was  originally 
derived  by  her  from  the  Lord  himself,  through  the  Apostles,  and 
was  regularly  handed  down  from  progenitors  to  descendants/'* 
Now  this  may  appear  a  very  bold  assertion.  It  would^  indeed, 
be  a  prodigy  of .  rashness,  if  the  300  Bishops  who  concurred  iqi  itj^ 
were  conscious  that  it  was  false,  or  saw  reason  to  apprehend  that 
it  could  be  coqtradicted.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Fab^r  dqes  not  pro-« 
pose  to  take  the  matter  on  theif  word  alone.  He  proceeds  tq 
examine  whether  or  not  they  are  borne  out,  in  this  intrepid  aver- 
ment, by  an  unbroken  series  of  antecedent  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  . 

*  *^  And  if,''  he  says,  ^'  we  find  their  asserted  fact  regularly  contradicted 
by  more  ancient  testimonies  up  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, — in  that  case, 
we  ara  bound .  to  reject  it,  as  one  of  those  portentous  falsehoods  which 
have  occasionally  b^en  uttered.-r-But,  if  we  find  it  confirmed  by  every 
variety  of  evidence  which  we  can  well  imagine, — and  if,  moreover,  we 
find  every  objection  to  such  evidence  to  be  altogether  futile  and  nn- 

*  The  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Faber  are — "  At^  Ji  t9c  tmiXti&tetf  Avoc«XDti)  ttjf44fii&K 
vtftCt  T^tf»»  Avw^  vof*  wnv  Tou  Kv^Cw,  hci  T«y  A«r»c^Xa»v,  iit  Vfoy^fw  tlf  i»jrii/ouf^ 
^a^a^iimVf  h  ^juikn^Uit  v^o^ltiu."— rGe^.  Cyiicm  Htft.  Cone*  Nic,  prim,  lib.  U«  c.  iS^ 
—Labb.  C(mc^  vol.  ii.  p.  224. — Fabcr,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

It  IS  noticed  by  Mr.  Faber/  as  a  curious  circumstance^  that'  the'Kovatiaa  Bisbbp» 
Acestus,  thon'gh  a  rigid  separatist,  was  summoned  to  a  seat  in  the  Coundl»  and  that  hc^ 
fully  concurred  both  in  the.  <loctrine  established,  and  in  the  declaration  iiis^t  nothing  new 
had  been  determined  by  the  Synod.  On  this  the  Emperor  asked  why  he  should  per- 
severe in  his  separation  from  the  Church :  and  when  the  Bishep  had  explained  the  well'* 
linown  reasons  of  his  alienation,— his  Majesty  replied, — **  Fix  a  ladder*  .then,  Acenus^ 
and  climb  to  heaven  by  yourself." — (a  Ania-a  jiXtfJuuia,  die,  xat  /4^o(  f4  ov^yoy^ 
oytJCii&i.)  This  circumstance  is  related  by  Soc,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  aiid  by  Satom.  lib.  1.  c.  2t. 
The  anecdote  may  not  be  without  its  use  and  application  in  all  ages.  The  spirit  of  the 
Novatians'is  not  departed.  The  manufactory  of  patent  ladders,  ^we  suspect,  is  not 
wholly  inactive  ^t  ihis  moment. 
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tenable, — in  that  case^  we  must  clearly  receive  it  [the  foregoing  assertion 
'of  the  Nicene  Fathers]  as  the  plain,  honesty  and  unadulterated  truth." 

'  Such  is  the  case  which  Mr.  Faber  has  undertaken  to  make  out: 
and  nothing  can  well  be  fairer  than  the  above  statement  of  it. 
The  process  of  induction  by  which  he  labours  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose, is  much  too  copious  for  us  to  follow  in  all  its  detail.  To 
attempt  this  would  be  to  write  another  book  upon  the  subject; 
not,  indeed,  a  book  quite  so  large  as  Mr.  Faber's — (which  might 
haVe  been  compressed  into  a  much  more  moderate  compass, 
without  the  slightest  diminution  of  its  cogency  or  value) — but  a 
^ork  nearly  as  large  as  Mr.  Faber's  ought  to  have  been.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  an  outline  of  his  undertaking, 
together  with  such  remarks  as  may  occur  to  us,  in  the  course  of 
our  task. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  the  early 
Christians  were  reproached  and  vilified  for  adoring  a  crucified 
malefactor.  It  is  diificult  to  imagine  how  this  should  come  to 
pass,  if  their  language  and  their  usages  were  such  as  to  indicate 
nothing  more  than  the  veneration  justly  due  to  an  illustrious 
Prophet.  It  is  still  more  surprizing,  when  we  find  that,  instead 
of  repelling  the  imputation,  they  actually  gloried  in  it.  When  they 
were  accused  of  incestuous  profligacy,  and  abominable  orgies, 
they  indignantly  repelled  the  charge.  W^hen  they  were  loaded 
with  reviling  and  contempt,  for  lavishing  Divine  honours  on  a 
criminal,  they  answered, — not  by  a  denial  of  the  fact,  that  worship 
was  actually  rendered  to  the  individual  in  question, — but  by  con- 
fident and  undisguised  assertion  that  he  was,  by  his  nature  and 
office;  entitled  to  their  devotions.  Now  this  circumstance  forms, 
of  itself,  an  almost  iresistible  presumption  against  the  surmise, 
that  the  belief  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Christians,  respecting  the 
person  of  their  Founder,  bore  any  resemblance  to  that  which 
now  prevails  in  the  modern  Humanitarian  schools.  On  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  colleagues,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  account  for  certain  portions  of  such  works  as  that  of 
ArnobiuSyOr  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  or  the  Dialogue  of  Justin 
with  Trypho,  or  even  for  the  celebrated  Report  of  Pliny  to  the 
Eoiperor  Trajan*  If  the  early  Christians  really  imngined  the 
Saviour  to  be  a  human  being,  and  nothing  more  than  a  human 
being,  they  never  would  have  spokeq  of  him,  to  their  enemies^  as 
a  being  above  humanity.  They  would  have  denied  that  they  ever 
niade  him  an  object  ^of  adoration  ; — they  would  have  protested 
that  their  actions  were  mistaken  or  misrepresented  ; — they  would 
have  solemnly  vowed  that  their  rites  and  usages  were  framed  with 
no  other  view  than  to  honour  his  memory  as  a  heaven-commis- 
sioned teacher  and  benefactor.     But  they  did  nothing  of  this 
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kind.  On  the  contrary,  their  language  was  uniformly  such  as  td 
leave  their  inquisitors  under  tlie  impression  that  the  author  of 
their  religion  was,  in  their  persuasion,  a  being  far  exalted  above 
all  sublunary  power  and  excellence- 

Whether  their  explanations  or  defences  were  always  conceived 
in  terms  which  can  be  victoriously  arrayed  against  the  highest  Ariao 
opinions,  is  quite  a  distinct  question.  And  with  vegard  to  Ibis 
point,  a  captious  adversary  might,  perhaps,  give  Mr.  Faber  some 
trouble.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  assume  it,  as  ^n  axiom,  that  a 
confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  amounts,  in  the  phrase*- 
ology  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  a  confession  of  the  Son's  co** 
eternal  and  eonsubstantial  Divinity.*  Without  presuming  to 
deny  that  this  proposition  is  capable  of  proof,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  remark,  that  if  the  truth  of  it  might  be  assumed,  the  contest 
with  every  form  of  doctrine,  below  the  highest  orthodoxy,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  process  of  most  comfortable  simplicity 
indeed  1  This,  however,  is  a  position  which  can  hardly  be  won, 
dr  maintained,  without  a  struggle.  It  was,  principally,  this  very 
question  which  imposed  on  the  Church  the  necessity  of  ^xplaiar 
ing  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ;i'  and 
which  has  since  produced  .the  immortal  works  pf  Bull  and  Water*- 
land*  And  it  is  this  very  point  which  Mr.  Faber  himself  is 
labouring  to  establish.  Of  the  expressions  c^ted  by  him^  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  present  chapter,  perhaps  the  strongest  is  the 
following,  from  Arnobius.  An  angry  heathen  is  supposad  to  ask 
tlte  question — ^^  Ergope  Deus  ille  est  Christus  f  "  To  whieh  the 
writer  replies — ^^  JDeus  ille  sublimis  fuit ;  Pbus  babiob  ab 
tiNTiMA ;"  which  last  words  are  rendered  by  Mr,  Faber*^"  Ged^ 
radieally  and  essentially**  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  language 
like  this  savours  very  strongly  of  the  conaubstantiai  doctrine, 
established  about  twenty  years  afterwards  at  the  Council  of  Niee. 
But  even  this  expression  is  hardly  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Dotion  of  to-eternity  likewise  entered  into  the  system  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  faith ;  for  the  ^<  Branch^'  might  possibly  spring 
irom  the  root  of  Divinity  in  the  course  of  time ;  whether  imme*- 
diately  before  the  creation  of  the  universe,  or  at  some  period  too 
remote  even  for  the  powers  of  imagination  to  reach..  The  whole 
Bettion,  however,  from  which  the  words  tire  taken,  is  quite  posi'- 
tive  against  the  Humanitarian  doctrine.;}; 

The  fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Faber  brings  forward  the  testimony 
^f  the  Ante-Nicene  times  to  the  fact,  that  Christ  was  never  with*- 

*  Fab.  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

t  Iii  Beansp^re  Hiit.  Manicli.  Lib.  iii.  c.  6,  the  reader  will  find  f^  brief  ^4  at^mirt^- 
ble  exposition  of  the  causes  which  forced  this  dut^  on  the  Church. 
X  Arnob..adv,  Gentes.  b.  i.  s.  53, 
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out  the  adoration  of  Christians:  and  this  chapter  he  counmencei 
with  ihe  following  axiom  ;  *'  the  notion  of  essential  Divmity,  and 
the  notion  of  Divine  worship^  are  reciprocal  and  correlative,^'  W^ 
ard  far  from  disputing  the  truth  of  this  proposition*  But  herei 
again,  we  mutt  remark,  that,  if  it  is  to  be  treated  aB  an  aviom,  it 
would,  in  a  moment,  effectually  cut  the  knot  of  controversy*  Thia 
is  so  distinctly  understood  and  conceded  by  the  modern  Unita-t 
rtans,  that  they  feel  themselves  compelled  to  grapple  with  that 
iBcwt  hopeless  of  all  enterprizes«r-the  attempt  to  prove  that,  in 
early  times,  Jesus  Christ  was  never  an  object  of  invocation  or  de^ 
votion»  An  Arian,  however,  will  unquestionably  refuse  to  grant 
this  postulate.  And  if  Mn  Faber  intimates  that  be  is  guilty  of 
idolatry,'^  be  will  reply  that  the  charge  is  utterly  unfounded ;  that 
he  (alls  not  within  the  danger  of  the  first  or  second  command^ 
ment,  which  merely  forbids  us  to  set  up  images  for  worship,  or  to 
establish  a  plurality  of  Gods,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  own  UR^ 
authorized  fancies.    ^  The  Bible,'  he  will  say,  *  expressly  com* 

*  mands  us  to  adore  the  Son  of  God ;  though  the  Bible,  aa  we 

*  understand  it^  likewise  tells  us,  that  the  Son  is  not  consuhstantial 

<  or  to-eternal  with  the  Father;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that 

<  the  Scriptures  will  enjoin  no  practice  which  is  chargeable  with 

*  idolatry.  The  same  God,  who  has  condemned  idolatry*  .ha$> 
^  likewise,  called  upon  us  to  bow  the  knee  to  a  Being  invested 
^  by  God  himself  with  attributes  of  transcendent  and  ineffable 
^  dignity.     And  nothing  can  be  more  safe  than  the  persuasion^ 

<  that  np  contradiction  can  be  found  in  his  word..   It  is,  therefore, 

<  manifestly  beside  the  purpose  to  heap  up  testimony,  for  the 
^establishment  of  a  fact,  which  we  contend  for  as  urgently  as 
'  jFOurselves, — namely,  that  Divine  honours  have,  in  all  ages  of 
^  the  Church,  been  justly  rendered  to  the  Second  Person  of  your 

*  Trinity.' 

It  will  not,  for  a  moment,  be  imagined  that  we  are  defending 
these  views  of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  unable  tq 
see  how  the  Arian  system  is  to  shake  off  the  objections  of  Water** 
land, — that  it  involves  the  worship  of  the  supreme  God,  and  of 
two  subordinate  Qods,  by  infinite  degrees  inferior  to  him ;  or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  the  worship  of  ^^  a  Great  God,  a  little  God,  anc} 
a  less  God/'  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  highest  AriaA 
theology  is  so  near  to  the  Nicene  or  Athttftasian,  that  the  interval 
h  hardly  worth  contending  for  unto  bleed.  But  we  apprebei^d 
that,  on  close  inspection,  they  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  near  as 
two  things  can  well  be,  which  are  immensurably  distant  from  each 
other !  After  all,  if  the  Son  be  merely  created  <Sr  produced,  and 
not  derived  from  the  aubst^ncq  of  the  Father,  his  personal  per^ 

*  Fab.  Yol.  i,  p.  £5t 
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fection»  whs^tever  it  may  be,  must  be  inconceivably  belo^v  the 
perfection  of  the  Supreme  Essence ;  and,  if  his  existence  com-: 
menced  in  time — place  the  moment  vihere  you  will — there  still 
must  have  been  an  eternity  between  him  and  the  Father.  Our 
observations,  therefore,  must  be  understood  merely  as  expressions, 
of  doubt  respecting  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Faber's  logic,  in 
assuming  one  main  point  of  the  debate  between  the  Arians  and 
the  orthodox, — namely,  that  "  the  notion  of  essential  Divinity ^ 
and  the  notion  of  Divine  worship,  are  necessarily  reciprocal  and 
correlative." 

The  testimonies,  however,  produced  in  this  fourth  chapter,  are^ 
of  themselves,  enough  to  pulverize  the  Humanitarian  doctrine« 
As  the  investigation  proceeds,  down  go  the  ranks  of  the  Unitarian 
battle  beneath  its  chariot  wheels,  till  they  are  well  nigh  crushed  out 
of  all  resemblance  to  a  collection  of  reasoning  agents  !  Neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  Arian  host  receive  occasional  and  very 
serious  damage  from  the  onset.  Many  of  the  missiles,  indeed, 
fly  harmless  enough  round  their  temples ;  either  because  the 
weapons  go  something  wide  of  the  mark,  or  because  the  enemy 
have  the  art  of  nimbly  shifting  their  heads  from  the  line  of  danger< 
At  times,  however,  the  attack  is  such  as  it  must  require  great 
dexterity  to  evade.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  for  instance,  iti  the 
third  century,  rebukes  Paul  of  Samosata  for  denying  that  Christ 
was  to  be  worshipped,  (tuv  iraTg)  not)  §iylco  vviufJMTi;'^  word» 
which,  undoubtedly,  seem  to  imply  no  less  than  a  perfect  co-* 
equality  between  the  three  persons.  The  same  thing  appears  to 
he,  almost  elaborately,  intimated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier ;  when  he  says — "  Let  us  offer  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  alone  Father  and  Son^  to  the  Son  and 
the  Father,  to  the  Son  the  instructor  and  teacher,  and,  together  also 
with  them,  to  the  Holy  Ghost,^'f  This  passage  seems  studiously 
constructed  to  shut  out  the  notion  of  inequality  between  the  three 
persons ;  and  even  an  Arian  would  scarcely  contend  that  any  such 
inequality  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  writer. 
To  this,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  words  of  Novatian,  (A.D.  254,) 
who  ascribes  to  the  Son  the  attribute  of  Omnipresence ;  j;  a  pro- 
perty  which  one  scarcely  can  imagine  to  be  communicable  to  the 
most  exalted  creature.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  ductility  of  the 
Arian  faith,  or,  at  least,  of  the  Arian  profession,  that  we  cannot* 
jby  any  means,  feel  perfectly  confident  that  it  might  not,  somehow 
or  other,  contrive  to  accommodate  itself  even  to  these  forms  of 
speech. 

*  Fab.  .vol.  1.  p.  71.  Mr.  Faber,  however,  we  presume,  is  aware  that  the  genuine^ 
ness  of  this  letter  of  Dionjslus  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  is  bj^  no  means  free  from  sus- 
picion.   See  Dnpin,  vol.  i.  p.  152  ;  Engl.  Transl.  £d.  1696. 

t  Fab.  vol.  i.  p. 80.  |  The  power  " adeite omni  loco"  Fab.  vol.  i.  p. 7S. 
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Afiiodg  the  passages  produced  in  this  chapter  Is  that  celebrated 
one  which  has  been  used  hy  the  Papists^  to  show  that  the  worship 
of  the  holy  angels,  conjointly  with  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  was  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church;  —  and  by 
Dr.  Priestley^  to  prove  that,  in  the  estimation  of  Justin,  the  Spirit 
is  not  God  in  any  sense,  because  he  speaks  of  the  worship  due  to 
the  Spirit^  in  the  very  same  sentence  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as 
due  to  angels.  Mr.  Faber  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
by  printing  a  part  of  the  sentence  parenthetically;  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate, the  angels  from  all  connection  with  the  words  which  affirm, 
that  adoration  was  due  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spiiit.^  The  passage  will  undoubtedly  admit  of  this  construc- 
tion, without  any  serious  violence.  But  it  is  impossible  to  extort 
from  an  adversary  his  consent  to  this  modification ;  and  the  sen- 
tence certainly  reads  more  naturally  without  it.  After  all,  the 
matter  is  of  no  great  importance.  Justin  was  a  writer  by  no 
means  celebrated  for  the  precision  of  his  style :  and  we  are  greatly 
disposed  to  believe,  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that  he  has  here 
(awkwardly  enough)  introduced  tlve  angels  purely  as  the  celestial 
retime  of  Jesus  Christ.f  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  in  1  Tim.  v.  21,;]:  may  have  been  floating  in  his  mind; 
and  may,  almost  imperceptibly,  have  betrayed  him  into  a  mode 
of  expression  much  more  incautious  than  beseems  a  writer  of 
controversy  or  vindication.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  one  really 
would  imagine  that  Dr.  Priestley  must  have  been  under  some 
judicial  infatuation,  when  he  thought  of  pressing  this  sentence  of 
Justin  into  his  own  service.  In  his  anxiety  to  degrade  the 
worship  due  to  the  Son,  by  the  help  of  this  authority^  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  same  authority  must  effect  a  precisely 
similar  reduction  in  the  worship  due  to  the  Father.  The  Su- 
preme God  is  to  be  adored  in  exactly  the  same  degree  that  the 
angels  are  to  be  adored !  But  this  is  constantly  the  way  with 
writers,  who  are  ambitious  of  achievements  beyond  the  ordinary 
powers  of  man.  They  resemble  unskilful  magicians,  who  sum- 
mon up  their  attendant  spirits ;  and  then:  find,  when  too  late,  that 
their  familiars  become  untractable,  and  work  all  manner  of  con- 
fusion and  mischief  to  their  employers. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Mr.  Faber  we  have  the  testimony  to  be 
elicited  from  the  ancient  apologies,  the  official  epistles,  and  other 

•  The  passage  i»  thus  printed  by  Mr.  Faber,  vol.  i.  p.  91. — Exi?yay  «,  JtairJir  flpftf* 
•vTov  Tih  tX'^wra^  {tutl  h^^arra,  h/Mf  reuhra,,  xaX  tBv  rSv  aWcn  ifrofxivon  koX  i^ofMiafxifmf 
AyyiXwf  r^ATov),  ctQifJuba  koI  irfo^iuntvfjiiv,  it.  r.  X. — Just,  ApoL  i.  Op.  p.  43. 

t  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr,  p.  53. 

X    AldfAAfTVfOfXM,  ivotwlw  TOW  OlOV,  Kol  KU^Uu  InCcSJ  X^lfOV,  KttX  tin  EXXfXTMV  A>7fX»v.--> 
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public  documents,  of  the  earlj  Church.  Th«  remarka  which  m'c 
have  ofFered  on  the  preceding  chapter  are  equally  applicable  to 
this.  They  are  enough  to  exterminate  the  Humanitarians.  It 
Tvould  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  passages  here  cited,  a  single 
sentence  relative  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  to  which  any  oA6 
of  that  school  would  not  instantly  refuse  his  subscription.  From 
Arnobius  up  to  Clement  of  Rome,  they  are  all  at  mortal  strife 
with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  not  more  ex*- 
alted  than  the  nature  of  any  other  son  of  Adam«  It  must  like- 
wise be  allowed,  that  certain  of  those  authorities  look  forth,  with 
most  formidable  aspect,  on  the  Arian  system.  The  council  of 
Antioch,  A.D.  269 — (that  very  council  which  is  said  to  havft 
shrunk  from  the  epithet,  consubstantial) — described  the  Son,  not 
Only  as  existing  before  the  ages,  but  as  God,  not  merely  by  fore- 
knowledge, or  pre-appointment,  but  in  essence  and  hypostasis.* 
The  apology  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  and  certain  other  bishops,  (preserved  by  Athanasius,) 
declares  that  Christ,  being  an  effulgence  from  the  Eternal  Light, 
must  himself  be  Eternal ;  and  that  he  was  without  beginning,  and 
always  co-existing  with  God.f  The  strict  co-eternity  of  the  Son 
is  asserted,  though  more  briefly,  yet  with  equal  strength,  by 
Dionysius  of  Rome,J  and,  before  him,  by  Hippolytus,§  a  pupil 
of  Irenasus.  All  these  are  expressions  which,  we  apprehend, 
would  be  a  great  deal  too  much  for  the  digestion  of  any  Arian, 
even  of  the  highest  grade.  With  regard  to  some  other  authorities 
produced  in  this  chapter, — we  question  whether  they  would  inflict 
on  him  any  serious  molestation  or  disturbance.  We  must,  how«> 
ever,  leave  the  reader  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  by  consult- 
ing the  volume.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  load  our  pages  with 
an  interminable  transcript  of  quotations. 

We  next  come  to  the  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  (c.  VI.),  and  the  very  sight  of  them,  one  might  suppose, 
would  be  sufiicient  to  turn  a  modem  Unitarian  to  stone.    The 

*  ov  Vfctyviia-u,  mXk*  ivc^  hoI  uvcci^-fi,  Oioc* — FtA,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

"f  Mtmiya^fMk  otv  ^«it«c  «i^v,  wirretg  luil  «vt^  aliUf  Ictv. dutvunr  v^tmrM,  »ai 

rvwrtv  AuTw  to  aTravyao-fjut,  Avafp^ov  Kot  ittytvig, — lb,  p.  127.  These  expressions,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  drawn  from  Dionysius  by  bis  anxiety  to  vindicate  bimself 
from  tlie  imputations  brouglit  upon  bim,  by  some  very  unguarded  btngaagc  wliich  he 
had  resorted  to  in  his  seal  to  confound  the  Sabeilians.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  per- 
sonal distinction  between  ihe  Father  and  the  Son,  he  had  affirmed,  in  an  evil  hour,  that 
.the  Son  was  the  work  (voinfxa)  of  the  Father, — that  he  was  to  the  Father  what  the  vine- 
dresser h  to  the  vine,  or  theship  to  the  builder ! — (Dupin,  vd.  i.  p.  15f ,  EngU  Trartsl.) 
This  circumstance  is  very  important,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  exfretnely  unsdb 
it  is  to  build  up  an  hypothesis  out  of  materials  winch  were  originally  ^  together  fn 
haste,  with  a  view  to  some  particular  and  transient  exigency,  and  collected,  perhaps^ 
by  injudicious  or  visionary  writers* 

t  ii  y*f  yfycvtt  Yt3ff,  h  on  oi/Jt  h'  ttel  ^k  h* — Fab,  vol.  i.  p.  129* 

§  'Awriff  ydg  |j-*»  e  Ttof  rZ  Uar^l  awat^iof, — lb,  p.  131. 
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very  thought  of  putting  his  Uartie  to  them  would  surely  be  enough 
to  petrify  a  man,  who  believed  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ. 
We  put  out  of  the  question  the  creed  which  Mr.  Faber  has  col- 
lected from  the  fourth  catechetical  lecture  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem ; 
for  that  Father  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  We 
also  pass  by  th^  ancient  Alexandrian  Creed  preserved  by  Atha- 
nasiusi  which  may  be  objected  to  as  a  Post-Nicene  authority. 
But  let  Us  suppose  the  confession  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,^ 
thfe  two  Latin  sj^mbols  preserved  by  Tertullian, — and  the  symbol 
fannded  down  to  us  by  Irenaeus,  (the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  who  was 
ibe  disciple  of  St.  John) ; — let  us  suppose  these  ancient  formu- 
laries to  be  laid  before  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Priestley,  or  of  Mr.  Bel- 
9ham^  or  of  any  teacher  who  denies  the  divinity,  the  pre-existence, 
and  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ; — and  then  let  Us  sup^ 
pose  that  this  person  should  be  desired  to  testify  the  sincerity  of 
his  reliance  on  jinte-Nicene  authority  by  setting  his  hand  to  these 
il/i^e-Nicen^  confessions ; — what  might  we  expect  to  be  the  result  f 
It  might  surely  be  anticipated  that  his  tongue  would  cleave  to  the 
^oof  of  his  mouthy  and  that  his  right  hand  would  forget  its  cunning, 
rather  than  that  he  would  utter  a  syllable,  or  pen  a  letter,  which 
should  signify  his  endurance  of  these  '*  palmary  corruptions*^  and 
idolatries*  And  yet — (such  a  riddle  is  human  nature) — it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that, — within  the  very  next  hour  after  indig* 
nantly  refusing  his  assent  to  the  heretical  documents  in  question^ — 
the  same  person  might  sit  down,  with  undisturbed  complacency, 
to  the  perusal, — perhaps  to  the  composition, — of  a  magnanimous 
appeal  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  three  first  cen- 
turies, as  attested  by  Apologies>  and  public  Letters,  and  Symbols, 
and  Confessions.  What  might  be  the  feelings  or  the  conduct  of 
an  Arian,  if  such  a  test  were  applied  to  him,  we  cannot  quite  so 
confidently  undertake  to  pronounce.  There  would  be  a  tedious 
labyrinth  of  examination  and  conjecture  to  be  traversed,  before 
^e  could  arrive  at  any  probable  notion  of  the  eflect  which  it 
weuH  prodded  upon  his  uet-ves,  or  upon  his  conscience.  Some- 
thn^s  he  mrght,  possibly,  wifice  Undef  the  pressore )  and,  at  other 
times,  he  might  set  his  face  like  a  flint,  aud  protest  that  bis 
"  withers  were  unwrung.  But, — we  repeat  it, — the  withers  of 
the  Humanitarian  would  be  galled  all  over,  and  at  every  point: 
and  he  would  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  break  away  from  the 
snare,  and  to  take  refuge  again  in  the  large  and  comfortable  pas- 
tures, where  the  hand  of  the  hunter  should  be  upon  him  no 
more  J 

In  Mr.  Faber*s  seventh  chapter,  we  have  an  appeal  to  the 
liturgies  of  the  ancient  Church,  and,  more  especially,  to  her 
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doxologies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  compendious 
creed.  An  Arian  would,  here,  find  himself  considerably  more  at 
his  ease  than  a  modern  Socinian.  He  would  not  be  greatly  dis- 
composed by  the  Clementine  liturgy,  which  may  reasonably  be 
considered  as  a  representative  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  public 
devotion.  The  prayer — for  instance — used  at  the  ordination  of 
bishops;  inserted  in  this  venerable  document,  concludes  with  these 
words — "  through  thy  Holy  Child  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and 
Saviour."  And  again,  in  the  consecration  prayer,  before  the 
administration  of  the  Eucharist — ''  It  is  very  meet  and  right  to 
praise  the  true  God  before  all  things:  for  all  glory  and  worship, 
thanksgiving  and  honour  and  adoration  be  unto  thee,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  always."  Now  aay 
one  who  professed  himself  willing — (as  some  Arians  did  pror 
ksh^) — to  describe  the  Son  as  ahyfims  06o$>  might  listen  to  all 
this  without  any  dire  commotion  of  spirit.  But,  surely,  it  would 
make  the  ears  of  any  Humanitarian  to  tingle.  He  would,  how.- 
ever,  probably  console  himself  with  the  recollection  that  the  Cle- 
mentine liturgy  is  delivered  to  us  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  must  therefore  be  referred  to  no  earlier  period,  than  the  end 
of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  But  we 
know  not  how  any  solid  comfort  is  to  be  derived  from  this  coqt 
sideration.  Whatever  corruptions  this  liturgy  may  embody,  they 
must,  from  its  very  date,  be  Ante- Nicene  corruptions;  and  the 
existence  of  such  corruptions  the  Unitarian  sometimes  loudly 
questions, — the  Ante- Nicene  faith  having  (according  to  his  fre- 
quent averment)  been  uniformly  and  purely  Unitarian !  Besides^ 
the  early  use  of  doxologies, — (manifestly  Trinitarian  to  every 
intelligent  ear,) — is,  of  itself  a  circumstance  of  weighty  import^ 
ance.  For,  if  the  Unitarian  will  not  allow  these  forms  to  indicate 
precisely  our  Nicene  doctrine^  he  must  at  least  confess  it  to  be  very 
strange,  that  such  forms  should  occur,  with  perpetual  iteration,  in 
the  devotions  of  a  society,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  was  nothing 
more  than  a  prophet  like  Moses  or  Elias.  If  the  early  Christians 
did  7iot  regard  the  command  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  implying  a  deep  and  funda.- 
mental  doctrine, — why  should  they  so  constantly  unite  those  three 
awful  names,  in  their  most  solemn  offices  of  supplication,  praise, 
and  thanksgiving? 

The  primitive  antiquity  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  Mr.  Faber 
contends,  is  further  established  by  what  he  calls  the  Discipline 

*  Bgrton,  Anle-Nicene  Fathers,  p.  451.  By  the  expression  "true  God,"  such 
persons  would  only  understand  "  truly  God  :"  and  m  this  sense  Lardner  odderstands 
Arnobius.     Sec  bk.  i.  c.  64.  vol.  vii.  p.  ST, 
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of  the  Mysteries.  The  origin  of  this  discipline  is  traced  by  Mr« 
Faber  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  And,  whether  the 
grand  secret  inculcated  were  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  par- 
ticular^ or  the  vital  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith,  collec* 
lively, — we  greatly  suspect  that  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  disciples, 
had  they  been  among  the  primitive  converts,  would  have  looked 
exceedingly  blank  aiul  awkward  as  the  business  of  initiation  pro- 
ceeded.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  never  have  gone 
through  the  process  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  retaining  their 
rank  among  the  Cornpelentes.  They  would,  probably,  have  re* 
mained  for  ever  in  the  condition  of  Catechumem ! 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  back,  for  a  moment,  upon  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  practice  in  questiou.  The  whole  scheme 
of  Christian  Redemption,  it  will  be  remeniberedi  is  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  as  a  mystery,  laid  up  for  ages  in  the  mind  of  God,  and 
not  fully  revealed  to  his  Church  until  the  latter  days.  This 
notion  was,  probably,  caught  up  by  the  early  Christian  writers. 
They  were  surrounded  with  heathens,  the  most  intelligent  of 
whom  were  often  boasting  of  the  secrets  revealed  in  the  great 
mysteries  of  Paganism.  All  this  while,  the  Christians  were  con; 
scious  that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  secret  incomparably 
more  precious  than  the  priests  or  the  philosophers  of  their  time 
were  able  to  impart.  It  was,  therefore,  not  very  unnatural  that 
they  should  adopt  the  imposing  term,  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  an  Apostle,  and  apply  it  to  the  profounder 
doctrines  of  their  own  faith.  But,  further  than  this, — nothing 
could  be  more  expedient,  or  rather,  more  necessary,  than  the 
practice  of  opening  the  Christian  system,  to  their  proselytes  in  a 
course  of  gradual  instruction.  It  was,  likewise,  a  prudent  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  to  charge  those  of  their  converts  who  had 
completed  their  course,  that  they  should  abstain  from  all  allusion 
to  the  wonders  which  had  been  disclosed  to  them,  in  the  presence 
of  their  watchful  adversaries,  lest  ignorance  or  malice  should  dis- 
tort or  misrepresent  their  statements.  Unfortunately,  however, 
all  this  was  done  with  so  much  needless  affectation  of  solemnity, 
that,  to  us,  it  almost  bears  the  aspect  of  something  like  a  pompous 
juggle,  unworthy  of  the  professors  or  the  teachers  of  a  pure  and 
simple  faith.  The  adept  was  not  only  rigorously  forbidden  to 
reveal  the  "  mystic  wonders'^  to  them  that  were  without — he  was 
even  bound  to  conceal  them  from  the  most  forward  and  impatient 
Catechumen :  for  the  appropriate  instruction  of  the  Catechumen 
was  comparatively  general  and  elementary;  and  to  pour  the 
"  awful  secrets"  into  his  ear,  would  be  like  **  giving  wine  to  a 
sick  man.'*  Instead  of  imparting  health  and  vigour,  it  would 
only  *'  drive  him  to  frenzy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  patient 
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would  die,  and  the  physidiaU  would  be  blamed*'*  "  When  yan 
were  only  a  Catechumeti/'  sajs  Cyril  of  Jel-usalem,  '*  t  did  not 
reveal  the  Mysteries  to  you ;  and  when^  by  experience,  you  shall 
have  learned  their  sublimity,  you  ivill  then  perceive  that  the  merd 
Catechumens  are  unworthy  to  hear  them.  But  reveal  them  not 
in  anywise  either  to  the  Catechumens,  or  to  those  who  are  tkot 
Christians ;  lest  you  should  thus  make  yourself  accountable  to 
the  Lord.*'  But  though  the  Catechumens  were  not  worthy  to 
receive  this  hidden  wisdom,  it  was  frequetitly  found  necessary  to 
communicate  it  to  the  world  at  large,  without  reserve.  When  tJM 
Religion  was  assailed  with  calumny  and  scorn,  it  would  unavoid^ 
ably  become  the  duty  of  its  champiotis  fO  disclose  tlie  whole 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  all  its  length  and  height  and  breadth 
and  depth.  The  mystagogue  was  then  compelled  to  draw  the 
veil  aside,  and  to  discard  the  mysterious  phraseology  of  the 
hierophant.  And  hence  it  was  that  the  words  which  a  discipk 
might  tremble  to  hear,  were  nevertheless  broadly  proclaimed^  aii 
it  were  upon  the  house-top. 

What  was  the  precise  course  of  instruction  given,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  to  the  Catechumens,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  clas^ 
of  Competentes,  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  determine.  Nothing, 
however,  would  be  more  natural,  or  more  prudent,  than  the  prac- 
tice of  reserving  for  the  later  stages  of  the  Christian  erudition^  a 
full  exposition  of  the  relations  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  several  offices  of  each  in  the  oeconomj 
of  Redemption.  But  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  w^,  at 
any  time,  the  sole  "  palmary  secret,"  seems  very  far  from  certain. 
If,  indeed,  the  testimony  of  Jerome*  may  be  accepted,  r^lativ* 
to  the  long-established  usage  of  the  Church,  that  doctrine  formed 
the  cA«ef,  though  not  necessarily  the  only,  topic,  in  which  the 
proselytes  were  "  illuminated,"  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent, 
immediately  subsequent  to  their  catechetical  course  of  discipline. 
And  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  oar 
purpose.  If  "  the  holy  and  adorable  Trinity"  were  btit  among 
the  things  delivered  in  the  Christian  mysteries,  frorii  the  earliest 
times,  that  circumstance  would,  of  course,  add  confirnnition  to 
the  other  evidence,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive  beliefi 
But,  at  all  events — ^mysteries  or  no  mysteries — it  is  obvious  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  must,  at  some  period 
or  other  in  the  course  of  their  preparation,  have  been  communis 
dated  to  the  converts  from  heathenism.  And  it  is  clear  enough, 
that  those  doctrines  were  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as  must  effec- 

*  "  Coiisuetado  autem  apud  nos  istiasmodi  est,  ut  iis  qui  baptizandi  sunt,  per 
quadraginta  dies  publice  tradamus  Sanctam  et  adorandam  Trlnitatero." — Jerom.  Epist 
ad  Pammach.  adv.  error.  Joan.  Hieres.   Op.  Tom,  ii.  p.  167.  £d.  Bas.  1553. 
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tuklly  have  repelled  Di*.  Priestley  from  all  communion  nvith  the 
amcietit  Church < 

The  next  head  of  evidence  is  the  unanimous  primitive  inteN 
pretdtion^  of  texts  now  litigated.  And  in  this  department  of  hi» 
proce6s>  the  author  hds  laboured  with  exemplary  diligence  and 
stlceess.  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Priestley  that  these  litigated  texts 
did  tiol  convey  to  primitive  Christians  the  modern  notions  of  the 
Divinity  and  pre^existence  of  Christ.  What  notions  the  contested 
passages  conveyed  to  the  Ebionites,  who  were  the  earliest  Hu-» 
manitarians,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire  ^  for  those  ingenious 
persons  did  not  expound  the  litigated  texts  at  all.  They  went  a 
much  shorter  way  to  work :  they  got  rid  of  them  !  They  received 
no  part  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew^ 
and  they  mutilated  and  corrupted  thati  But,  if  an^  conjecture 
tnay  be  formed  respecting  their  sense  of  these  texts,  it  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  precisely  because  they  did  irresistibly  convey  the  mo- 
dern notions  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  pre-existence,  that  the 
Ebionites  rejected  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  ScriptureS| 
except  the  single  fragment  which  they  could  mould  to  their  own 
purposes.  With  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic 
Christians,  nothing  can  well  be  more  certain  than  the  fact — that 
they  found  in  the  texts  in  question  no  doctrine  at  all  resembling 
that  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  support,  by  the  production 
of  a  single  instance,  his  notable  averment — that  the  early  believers 
could  discern  in  the  noub  disputed  parts  of  Scripture  no  traces 
whatever  of  our  Saviour's  pre-existence  or  divinity.  Mr.  Faber> 
on  the  contrary^  has  produced  a  host  of  instances  in  support  of 
the  contrary  proposition.  And,  moremer,  he  has  not  confined 
himself  io  authorities  from  the  New  Testament.  His  Appendix 
exhibits  a  long  list  of  scriptural  passages,  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lations, together  with  the  Trinitarian  expositions  of  those  passages, 
from  the  writings  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.*  To  be  sure, 
the  expositions  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  writings  of 
these  ancient  worthies,  are  most  ludicrously  fantastical ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  prolation  of  the  Word  is  discovered  by  Ter- 
tullian  in  the  passage,  '*  Eructavit  cor  7neum  Sermonem  opti- 
mum:'^'\'  or,  when,  in  Ps.  xcix.  5,  "  Exnlt  ye  the  Lord  God  and 
worship  at  his  footstool,*'  the  footstool  is  "  understood  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  worshipped  on  account 
of  Christ:" J  and,  again-^when  Origen  doth  gravely  illustrate 
the  words  of  Ps.  cviii.  9,  **  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe/* 
with  the  following  ingenious  and  fruitful  exposition ;  "  the  flesh 
is  the  shoe  of  Christ,  which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  add  sojourned 

*  Fab.  vol.  i.  307-^5.  f  See  Bp.  Ka^e  oo  TerluU.  549. 

t  See  Burton,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  p.  ^92, 
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in  the  life  of  man!"*  Capriccios  like  these,  may,  perhaps;  be' 
thought  ahnost  enough  to  stultify  the  judgment  of  any  adventurei: 
in  scriptural  interpretation.  But,  at  all  events,  they  show,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  iqstead  of  being  unknown  before 
the  Council  of  Nice^  had  got  complete  possession  of  the  minds 
of  catholic  expositors;  so  complete,  indeed,  that  they  seem  at 
times,  to  have  been  ashamed  of  no  extravagance,  in  their  anxiety 
to  maintain  that  doctrine.  It  is  plainly  and  literally  true,  that 
the  very  absurdities  of  these  expositors  may  be  arrayed  against 
the  afiirn)ation  of  Dr.  Priestley :  for,  so  far  is  it  from  being  the 
fact,  that  they  v^'ere  unable  to  see  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the 
modern .  doctrine,  in  the  texts  which  appear  most  obviously  to 
inculcate  it,  that  they  contrived  to  find  it  where  no  mortals  but 
themselves  would  have  ever,  dreamed  of  looking  for  it.  This 
consideration,  most  unquestionably,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
establish  their  character  for  judicious  interpretation  ;  but  it  must, 
at  least,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  anything  but  hu- 
pianitarian  and  unipersonal  commentators  on  Scripture.  After 
all,  however,  these  whims  and  fantasies  of  theirs  are  but  occa* 
sional  eruptions  of  folly.  Their  expositions  are,  in  .general,  of  a 
much  more  sound  material  and  texture.  They  form,  altogether, 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  primitive  opinions.  For  it  i$ 
quite  inconceivable  that  the  most  venerated  masters  should  uni- 
formly have  adopted  one  scheme  of  interpretation,  while  the 
Catholic  Church  was  steadily  following  another. . 

The  doctrinal  uniformity  of  the  Church  in  very  early  times  is 
further  attested  by  the  report  of  Irenaeus,  Tertulliau,  Melito  and 
Hegesippus.  The  three  former  of  these  are  very  awkward  w-itr 
nesses  to  meddle  with.  Cross-examination  will  be  resorted  to  in 
vain,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  syllable  from  them  in  favour 
of  the  Unitarian  cause.  But,  then.  Dr.  Priestley  flatters  himself 
that  something  may  be  made  of  Hegesippus.  And  Mr.  Faber  is 
so  much  delighted  with  the  office  of  showing-up  the  treatment  of 
this  witness  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  he  devotes  to  it  no  less  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  closely  printed  pages  of  his  appendix.  The 
whole  affair,  however,  may  easily  be  exhibited  in  a  much  shorter 
compass. 

The  Doctor,  it  seems,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  confidence, 
chuckles  over  his  adversaries  in  mood  and  figure;  and  the  followr 
ing  is  the  syllogism  which  is  to  deprive  the  orthodox,  for  ever,  of 
all  advantage  from  the  deposition  of  Hegesippus: — 

"  Hegesippus,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  a  Hebrew  Christian ; 
But  the  Hebrew  Christians  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ ; 
Therefore  Hegesippus  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ," 

*  Burton,  Ante-Nicciic  Fathers,  p.  $93.  . 
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N0W9  our  present  purpose  does  not  call  upon  us  to  disturb  the 
.minor  proposition  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Whether  the  ancient  He- 
brew Church  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  \i'hether  they 
affirmed  it — our  concern  at  this  moment  is  only  with  Hegesippus. 
It  appears  then,  from  the  report  of  Eusebius,  that  this  worthy 
and  pious  man  had  occasion  to  take  a  journey  from  Asia  to 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  associ- 
ating with  many  Christian  bishops.  Nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  result  of  his  travels.  Go  where  he  would,  he 
had  the  comfort  to  find  the  churches  professing  the  right  faith: 
namely,  the  faith  **  as  it  is  preached  by  the  Law,  and  by  the 
Prophets,  and  by  the  Lord  himself/'^  Still,  however,  we  are 
unable  to  learn,  from  any  extant  statement  of  Hegesippus  him* 
s^If^  what  this  right  faith  was — this  faith  which  was  conformably 
to  the  LaW|  and  to  the  Prophets,  and  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  resort  to  other  testimony  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point.  Now,  the  sentiments  of 
Irenaeus  and  MelitOi  respecting  the  rightfaith,  are  known  beyond 
all  possibility  of  mistake,  from  their  yet  existing  remains ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  indisputable  than  the  fact,  that  their 
notions  of  the  right  faith  were,  upon  the  matter  in  question,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  those  of  Dr.  Priestley :  and  we  further  learn 
fro;n  Eusebius,  that  Hegesippus  was  in  full  consent  with  Irenaeus 
and  Melito.  The  inference  is  irresistible — namely,  that  the  jour- 
neyings  of  Hegesippus  were  rendered  highly  consolatory  by  the 
uniform  agreement  of  the  churches  in  a  doctrine,  which  is  an  utter 
abomination  to  the  modern  school  of  Unitarians.  , 

It  would  seem^  therefore,  that,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Priestley,  (to  use  a  nautical,  phrase,)  is  com- 
pletely in  ironSi  His  composure,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  his 
difficulties,  is  perfectly  admirable.  The  gods^  who  rejoice  in  the 
struggles  of  human  fortitude  and  virtue,  might  look  upon  it  with 
delight.  He  does  not  scruple  to  admit  that  all  the  churches 
visited  by  Hegesippus  held  the  divinity  of  Christ,  (a  prodigy  of 
candour  in  one  who  habitually  regarded  that  persuasion  as  clearly 
Post-^Nicene) :  but  stilly  he  is  in  possession  of  a  very  simple  and 
obvious  solution  of  the  perplexity. .  The  faithful  in  those  days^ 
he  informs  us,  were  in  dread  of  nothing  but  Gnosticism-  Pro- 
vided the  Church  were  free  from  the  inroads  of  that  eleven- 
beaded  monster,  she  might  justly  exult  in  her  integrity.  Any 
faith,  in  short,  was  the  right  faith,  then,  if  it  was  but  clear  of  that 
fatal  pravity.  Trinitarian,  or  Anti-Trinitarian,  it  mattered  not ; 
nothing  but  the  Gnostic  infection  could  vitiate  it.     What,  there- 

iutl  i  Kift99*-^Hege9,  upud  JEutrb.'  HUit  £cc.  lib.  iv.  c*  ^S. 
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fore,  he  asks,  could  be  more  natural  than  for  Hegesip|puft  to  pro- 
claim his  satisfaction  with  the  churches  which  he  visited,  if  hd 
found  it  untainted  with  "  the  only  heresy  which  disturbed  th«i 
Apostle  St.  John,  and,  therefore,  the  other  Jewish  Christians  i« 
general  ?**  And  what  are  we  to  conclude,  as  to  his  own  feith,  firofti 
these  expressions  of  joy,  but,  merely,  that  he  himself  dbhorred  ihe 
impious  reveries  of  those  religionists?  . 

The  worst  ef  this  ingenious  and  gallant  expedient,  (ds  Mr^ 
Faber  remarks,)  is,  that  it  instantly  suggests  the  folloxj^ing  ques^ 
tion:-^'<  If  the  Gnostic  heresy  were  the  onl^  perversion  whieh 
raised  the  abhorrence  of  the  pure  and  primitive  Church/  why  is  it 
that  Dr.  Priestley  has  compiled  a  bulky  history,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  is  the  paim»iy 
corruption  of  genuine  aboriginal  Christianity?"  To  this,  as  we 
apprehend,  another  objection  may  reasonably  enough  be  added. 
Of  the  comprehensive  perversion  known  by  the  general  n«me  of 
Gnosticism,  our  information  is  extremely  imperfect.  Wq  are 
utterly  destitute  of  the  works  in  which  it  was  vindicated  or  ex- 
plained by  its  professors,  and,  consequently,  we  know  it  only  by 
the  description  -  of  its  enemies.  Thus  much,  however,  appear^ 
tolerably  certain — that  the  Cerinthian  head  of  that  prodigy  wfts 
known  to  utter  sounds  in  marvellous  unison  with  the  creed  of 
Dr.  Priestley.  It  proclaimed  that  Jesus  was  merely  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  It  added,  indeed,  that  some  other  being,  or 
Mon,  whom  they  chose  to  call  the  Christ|  descended  on  Jesus  at 
his  baptism;  but  still  it  denied  anything  above  humanity  to  the 
original  nature  of  Jesus  himself.  In  other  words,  it  maintained, 
substantially,  one  leading  dogma  of  the  modern  Unitarians.  If, 
then.  Gnosticism,  with  all  its  eleven  heads,  were  the  grand  fjt,op}iO' 
XvxHiov  of  the  ancient  Church,  what  are  we  to  conclude,  but  that 
Hegesippus,  and  the  churches  which  he  visited,  were  filled  with 
abhorrence  for  a  doctrine,  similar,  in  its  main  feature,  to  that  of 
the  Humanitarians? 

On  the  whole,  (to  use  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Faber^s,  a  little 
varied,)  taking  the  matter  at  the  very  best,  the  case  is  much  th^ 
same  as  if  Bishop  Horsely  and  Dr.  Priestley  were  to  meet,  and 
after  much  amicable  but  fruitless  discussion  on  their  respective 
schemes  of  orthodoxy,  were  to  part,  ^ith  ^mutual'  expressions  of 
esteem  and  gratification,  at  finding  that  neither  party  wafs  kiitscted 
with  the  pernicious  and  visionary  notions  of  Jacob  Behmeh  or 
Emanuel  Swedenborg! 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  thought  that  as  w*e  approach  the  apo8«- 
tolic  age,  the  evidence  undergoes  considerable  rarefaction.     It 

will  b(P  found,  however,  that  the  viul  ejemcnt,'  ^ye^O'  in  tbut  high 
region,  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  life«     I^^^^ 
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niaiu,  far  iBSlance^  was  bom  before  the  death  of  St.  John.  Poly-t 
carp  was  his  instructor,  and  St.  John  was  the  master  of  Polycarp. 
It  is  true  that  the  year  17^  is  the  earliest  date  assigned  to  the 
writings  of  Irenseus.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  tlie 
earliest  date  of  his  own  opinions,  or  of  the  opinions  whieh  he 
aseribes  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  testimony  of  his  old  age 
must  be  taken  to  relate  to  the  whole  period  of  his  Christian  pro- 
fession*.  He  must  be  considered  as  reporting  what  he  had  learned 
from  Polyoarp,  whose  martyrdom  did  not  take  place  till  the  year 
147*  Now,  irenffius  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  *'  our  Lord^  and 
God,  and  Saviour" — as  **  born  of  a  virgin,  and  uniting  man  to 
Qod"r^as  "  the  Word  of  God,  and  m  our  God."  And  this  be* 
lief  he  declares  to  have  been  universal  in  all  the  ehurches**— in  the 
East  and  in  the  West-rr  among  Iberians  and  Celts^n  Egypt  and 
i&I^ibya,  and  the  centrical  regions  of  the  earth;  and  he  makes 
this  declaration  in  a  treatise  against  heretics^  He,  moreover, 
affirms  that  these  are  precisely  the  things  which  were  taught  by 
Polycarp,  as  the  doctrine  he  had  received  from  the  Apostles ;  and, 
further,  that  *'  all  the  ehurches  of  Asia,  and  they  who  succeeded 
Polycarp,  down  to  the  present  day  (A.D.  175),  give  testimony  to 
the  same.''  We  will  not  inquire  whether  an  Arian  might,  or  might 
not^  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Iremeus,  and  listened  to  these  things 
with  entire  tran<|uillity  and  satisfaction.  But  what  would  Dr. 
Priestley,  or  his  eolleagues,  or  his  successors,  say,  if  the  holy  father 
ip  question  were  present  to  repeat  in  their  ears  the  testimony  which 
has  been  preserved  in  his  writings?  Would  Dr.  Priestley  say  to 
him  what  he  has  said  to  us ;  namely,  that,  early  as  the  period  was, 
there  had  been  ample  time  for  corruption  to  creep  in,  and,  like  a 
gangrene,  to  eat  out  the  very  core  of  the  aboriginal  and  apostolic 
faith  i  And  if  he  were  to  say  this,  what  is  the  answer  which  he 
would  instantly  receive?  Would  not  that  primitive  and  holy 
bishop  have  gravely  reminded  him,  that  corruption  and  heresy 
were  one  and  the  same  thing ;  that  whatever  corruption  had  then 
crept  in,  was  to  be  found,  not  among  the  Catholic  communities,*— 
not  among  those  who  formed  their  churches  on  the  foundation  of 
prophets  and  apostles, — but  solely  among  the  '^  absistents  "  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful.^  And,  upon  hearing  these  words, 
where  would  Dr.  Prrestley  be  compelled  to  take  his  place  f — 
^mong  the  advocates  of  genuine  and  apostolic  Christianity,  or 
among  the  ^^  .palmary  corruptprs"  of  it,  exposed  and  scourged  by 
Irenasus? 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  Mr,  Fab^r's  s^copd  volume :  the 

first  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
very  hazardous  assertion^  that  the  Common  People,  among  the 

*  See  Faber,  toI.  i.  c.  10, 11. 
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early  Christians^  believed  nothing  of  the  pre-existence  and  X)ivi- 
nity  of  Christ.  The  first  witness  called  by  the  Doctor,  in  fiupport 
of  this  proposition^  is  St.  Athanasius ;  a  witness  whora,  of  att  others 
under  the  sun,  one  would  think,  a  modern. Unitarian  would  be 
anxious  to  keep  out  of  Court.  The  deposition  of  an-inretefate 
adversary,  however,  is,  undoubtedly,  of  aH  testimony,  the  most 
valuable,  provided  he  can  but  be  made  to  speak  plainly  in  our 
favour.  The  production  of  such  testimony  is,  nevertheless,  .always 
a  dangerous  experiment;  and  so  it  has  turned  out  in  the  present 
instance.  For,  all  that  can  be  extorted  from  Athanasius,  just 
amounts  to  this;«-*in  speaking  of  the  innovation  (xaiwroi/^ta)  of 
Paul  of  Samosata,  he. complains  that  blasphemies  like  this  were 
found,  to  that  very  day,  extremely  pernicious  to  the  many,  and 
more  especially  to  those  who  were  deficient  in  intelligence  (^X^er- 
IwfMvss  mpi  njv  o-wfo'iv).  And  he  adds,  as  a  sort  of  general  pro- 
position, that  those  who  are  infirm  in  knowledge,  are  apt  to  fall 
away,  unless  they  shall  have  been  firmly  persuaded  to  persevere 
in  the  faith.*  And  the  passage  concludes  with  an  urgent  exhor- 
tation to  guard  that  faith  which  had  been  handed  down,  and  to  turn 
away  from  unholy  novelties.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this 
Father,  that  he  regarded  the  Unitarian  error  of  Paul  as  a  cala- 
mitous innovation — that,  even  in  his  time,  it  was  working  confusion 
in  the  brains  of  simple  men,  who  were  always  liable  to  fill  away 
from  the  truth,  unless  they  were  previously  fortified  with  a  strong 
resolution  to  adhere  to  it, — and  that,  consequently,  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  Christians  to  guard  themselves  watchfully  against  ail  per- 
versions of  recent  growth.  So  much  for  the  evidence  of  St. 
Athanasius ;  and  we  heartily  wish  the  Unitarians  joy  of  it. 
•  Dr.  Priestley's  next  witness  is  Origen ;  undoubtedly  a  much 
more  fanciful  and  unsteady  personage  than  the  former.  And  yet 
we  cannot  perceive  that  a  syllable  has  been  extracted  f  bm  him 
that  can  help  to  keep  upon  its  legs  the  cause  which  he  is  sum- 
moned to  maintain.  The  strongest  thing  said  by  Origen  is  this — 
that  "  the  multitudes  of  reputed  believers  are  instructed,  or  dis- 
ciplined, in  the  shadow  of  the  word,  and  not  in  the  true  word* 
which  is  in  the  opened  Heavens."t  This  sentence,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Origen's  testimony,  is  submitted,  by  Mr.  Faber,  to  a 
very  diffuse  examination ;  in  the  course  of  which  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  very  tedious  erudition  respecting  the  Christian  Mysteries^ 
The  result  of  the  whole,  however,  appears  to  be  simply  this— that 
all  proselytes  would  be  generally  reputed,  by  the  world,  as  be- 
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Uevers/from  Ifae  first  moment  of  tbeir  admission  to  the  discipline 
of  Catechumens — that,  however*  all  this  while^  the  secrets  of  the 
Christian  faith  were  gradually  opened  to  them — that  the  more 
general  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  first  disclosed — and  after* 
wards  its  higher  and  more  peculiar  doctrines:  so  that  multitudes^ 
who,  in  general  estimation,  were  numbered  among  believers,  would 
atill  see  only  the  shadow  of  the  truth,  while  others,  more  advanced^ 
ivould  be  admitted  to  a  full  contemplation  of  its  substance.  And 
Ibis  multitude  of  babes  in  Christ,  while  feeding  upon  milk,  ar« 
mistaken  by  Dr.  Priestley  for  a  host  of  mighty  men,  full  of 
strong  meat,  and  loathing  the  windy  diet  wherewith  the  Trinitarian 
purveyors  were  puffing  up  the  unhappy  persons  committed  to 
their  care! 

After  Ongen,  Tertullian  is  called  into  Court.  ,  Tertullian,  tO 
be  sure*  has  on  various  other  occasions  repeatedly  and  expressly 
aflSrmed  that  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ  was  believed 
and  maintained  by  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  But  thii 
does  not  deter  Dr.  Priestley:  for  Tertullian,  he  is  confident,  will 
nevertheless  be  compelled  to  make  a  confession— an  angry  and 
unwilling  confession — that  the  majority  of  Catholic  believers  ia 
Ills  time  rejected  that  very  doctrme  with  abhorrence*  Unfor* 
lanately,  however,  he  is  unable  to  make  Tertullian  confess  any 
$ech  thing.  All  he  can  get  out  of  him  is  to  the  following  e£fect; 
— that  shallow  aud  unthinking  persons,  who  had  been  converted 
firom  Polytheism  to  Christianity,  were  apt  to  complain,  that  they 
were  still  called  upon  to  worship  three  6ods«  The  adjustment 
pt  oeeonomy  which  prevailed  in  the  Divine  Councils  was  too  much 
for  their  comprehension  or  their  faith, — and  they,  accordingly^ 
took  fright  at  it.  They  were  unable  to  conceive  that  the  number 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Trinity  should  do  otherwise  than 
effect  a  division  of  the  Unity:  whereas^  the  Unity  derives  the 
Trinity  from  itself;  and  instead  of  being  destroyed,  ia  actually 
maintained  and  administered  by  it.  And,  since  simple  and  un- 
lettered men  must  always  form  the  larger  portion  of  believers,  the 
.prevalence  of  this  misconception  is  the  more  easily  accounted  for.* 
The  case,  therefore,  turns  out  to  be — that  many  persons  who  had 
abancbned  the  worship  of  many  Gods,  and  embraced  Christianity, 

were,  nevertheless,  startled  at  a  profession  of  faith  which  appeared 

• 

*  Simplices  eniiu  quiqae^  ne  dixerim  imprudentes  et  idiots— (qa»  mftjor  iempir 
credentium  pars  est) — quoniam  et  ipsa  regula  fide?,  a  pluribus  deis  ssciili,  ad  uniciim 
et  Teram  Deuin,  transfert, — non  intelligentes,  Unicam  quidem  led  cum  wk  'Oomw/m^ 
esse  credendam)-^exparescunt  ad  OutevofAlau  Numerum  et  dispoiitionem  Trinitatif, 
divisioiiem  prssurount  Unitatis:  qaando  Unitas,  ex  senietips^  denvans  Trinitatero,  Don 
destruator,  sed  administretur.  See  the  whole  passage  in  Faher,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  On  the 
trae  import  of  the  word  idiota  in  this  passage,  see  Bi$iufp  Kaye  on  TertuUianf  p.  630, 
note  (185). 
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to  inculoftte  the  worship  of  three  Goi$t  and  that  they  who  were 
etfailed  with  those  misgivings,  were  to  be  found, — where  any 
teasonaUe  man  would  naturally  look  for  them,<^among  the  weaker 
and  more  untutored,  brethren,  who  must  always  form  the  majority 
0f  every  Christian  community. 

i  The  nature  of  the  aconomy  which  created  such  a  panic  among 
these  sagacious  persons,  is  well  known  to  every  tyro  in  theology; 
It  Was  no  other  than  the  mysterious  and  voluntary  distribution  of 
offices,  among  the  three  Sacred  Persons  of  the  Trinity.  That 
this  should  often  be  difficult  of  comprehension  to  rash  and  U0a 
learned  men,  is  far  from  surprising :  and  it  is  further^  tto  matldr 
of  wonder,  ifeuch  persons  should  frequently  be  tempted  to  taka 
refuge  from  their  perplexities,  in  some  form  of  Unitarian  belief 
Unitarians,  accordingly >  they,  many  of  them,  becitnc;  but  Uni- 
turiansi  who,  most  assuredlyi  would  have  expelled  Dr<  Priestley 
twm  their  communion.  Such  rigid  Unitarians  nvett  they,  that 
they  would  hear  of  no  distinction  between  the  Father  and  tha 
Bon«.  Instead  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  identiied 
him,  both  in  pnl'son  and  essence,  with  the  Father.  They  were 
eaducedi  in  short,  to  enlist  themselves  among  the  MonarchiaMy* 
under  the  standard  of  their  leader  PraaeaS  ;*^the  very  AffsWa^A 
igaintt  whom  Tertulllan  composed  the  treatise,  from  which  Dr» 
Priestley  has  produced  the  above  testimony,  in  confirmation  of 
Ifaa  HiimamYdriaM  hypothesis! 

Thie  reader  will,  of  course,  perceive,  that  we  hav«  given  no 
Inore  than  the  substance,  or  rather  the  mere  remit,  of  the  evidenei 
of  these  three  witnesses.  The  task  of  sifting  them  has  cost  Mr^ 
f  aber  no  less  than  eighty  mortal  pages,  and,  we  fear,  will  cost  hii 
readers  a  good  deal  of  patience.  He' has,  however,  effectually 
4epri^d  Dr.  Priestley  of  all  advantage  from  thdir  evidentO> 
though  he  has,  as  it  appears  to'us,  been  something  longer  about 
U  than  Ii6  needed  to  have  b^en« 

'  In  Mn  Faber's  sixth  chapter,  vol.  ii.,  he  considers  the  mon*^ 
itrous  proposition,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  waS  introduced 
Into  Christianity  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  that  the  notion  was  im^ 
)»orted  by  him  from  the  Platonic  schools.  All  this  has^  repeatedly 
jbeen  discussed :  and  who  can  muster  one  element  of  doubt  that 
J  Uilin  .became  a  Christian,  not  by  virtue  of  his  Platonism^  but 
in  spite  of  it?  If  he  borrowed  any  part  of  his  Christianity 
from  Piatonism,  it  must  have  been  much  lA  the  same  sense  that 
lhfB(.moder a  chemists  borrowed  their  science  from  ,  the  mystery 
and  the  jargon  of  the  ancient  alchehiists.  The  hope  of  ti*ans^ 
'muting  all  metals  into  gold  engaged  a  succession  of  acute  and 

*'"*  Irbe  ptitty  ofPraxeas  were  sometimes  so  called  from  their  anxiety  r6  maihtain  tK? 
sole  goverament  of  Ciod.-^Mosh.  vol.  i,  p.  S35.    BUhop  Kaje,  on  Tert.  p.'  531. 
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Hf^flAlffiglible  ni6i>  in  a  long  course  of  experiments  itita  tUe  pro^' 
^rtiesi  of  material  Subitances;  and  those  experiments,  after  re^ 
pelited  Atlttfe  aiid  disappointment,  gf^adually  led  to  the  discorery 
^IP  a  tiist  eblteecidti  of  invaluable  truths.  But  stilly  nothing  eould 
well  exceed  tbie  absurdity  ^f  affirming  that  Fottrcroj,  or  Latoiw 
siey,  dr  Davy,  borrowed  their  science  from  the  tionseuse  df  th« 
Sosicril^ians.  Muth  after  the  same  manner^  Justin*  Mattyr  wtnl 
Ihrough  the  whole  Encyelbpeedia  of  alicient  philosophy ;  and  h# 
Ibt^d  ill  H|>»-^t  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end, — tiothing 
buf  vknity  and  Vexation  of  spirit  Atid  so,  his  course  of  experi« 
ment^  brought  him  at  last  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  What 
tV&9  the  actual  event  or  fact  which  finally  opened  bis  mind  to  the 
reception  of  the  truths  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter. 
Iti  ontf  part  of  hitf  writings  he  ascribes  the  revolution  tb  th«  it^ 
comparable  fortitude  with  which  the  Christians  supported  their 
persecutions ;  in  another  to  the  instructions  and  remonstrance!  o# 
afl  aged  and  venerable  personage  whom  he  met  upon  the  sen*^ 
shore.  These  accounts  are  different,  it  is  true,  but  we  cannot 
perceive  that  they  are  at  all  contradictory.  The  courage  find 
Cfomposure  of  the  martyrs  may  have  awakened  him  to  H  sense  of 
the  Talue  of  Christianity,  as  a  practical  principle  of  nnrivall^d 
energy  and  power.  The  statements  of  some  casual  friend  of 
companion  may  have  satisfied  him  of  its  theoretical  ^periorlty 
above  every  other  extant  scheme  of  mord  science  or  theology ; 
nnd  he  may^  naturally  enorngh,  have  been  willing  to  give  dramatic 
effect  to  this  last  mental  change,  by  ascribing  his  conversion  to 
the  wisdom  of  an  aged  man  with  a  long  beard  and  a  reVereild 
.  ^sipect.  Whether  this  was  certainly  and  actually  so,  it  is  need^ 
tess  to  inquire.  At  all  events,  it'  is  vei^y  inuch  in  the  niatmerdf 
all  writers  of  dialogues;  and  it  is  extremely  well  calculated  t6 
exhibit,  iti  &n  interesting  and  striking  way,  the  progress  of  th^ 
writer's  feelings  and  convictions.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  r^isB 
fkct,  the  Result  i^  obvious.  He  forsook  Stoicism  and  Platohisni 
fbi*  Revelation — the  porch  of  Zeno  for  that  of  Solomon.  Attid 
^hefd  cafi  word$  be  fotmd  to  stigmatize  the  perverseness  of  d^^ 
s^fibibg  tht  Christiduitv  he  embraced,  as  tn^  produce  of  fht 
errors  Which  he  had  cast  away? 

Mr.  Fab^  had  shown,  as  many  othei-  Writers  have  srhown,  that 
itistead  of  botrovving  his  Christianity,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  thi 
Ubisdom  of  ^  the  ii>ise,  he  is  perpetually  atid  urgently  insisting  that 
whatever  fragments  of  truth  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  formet 
schools,  were  collected  by  the  heathen  masters,  from  the  tradi- 
tions and  revelations  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Whether  tni« 
motion  be  tenable,  or  not|  is  a  question  which  is  just  nothing  to 
the  purpose.    That  it  was  Justin's  beliefs  cannot  for  a  moment 

u  2  ' 
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be  doubted  by  any  mortal  who  has  ever  looked  into  his  w6rka». 
He  iHf  perhaps,  fantastic,  and  even  piteously  absurd^  in  his  efforU 
to  find  out  the  vestiges  of  Scriptural  verity  in*  the  legends  and 
reveries  of  the  heathen  fablers  or  sages.  But  it  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  his  persuasion,  that  the  best  parts  of  the  recondite  clas-^ 
sical  theology,  as  well  as  the  most  bewitching  mythological  fic- 
tions of  the  olden  time,  were  no  better  than  a  wretched  mimicry 
of  the  awful  visions  imparted  to  ^eers,  and  prophets,  and  inspired 
men.  Every  thing  that  was  touched  by  the  philosophers  and  the 
poets  became,  in  his  judgment,  a  villainous  caricature  of  thoae 
sacred  realities;  and  daemons,  as  he  fancied,  were  the  seeret 
getier$-up  of  this  vile  and  unholy  masquerade^  And,  how  any 
individual,  advancing  grave  pretensions  to  argumentative  power, 
historical  information,  or  common  sense,  caa  venture  tp  afiirqfi, 
that  Justin  derived  any  one  article  of  his  Christian  belief  from* 
fantasies  which  he  evidently  despised,  and  even  hated, — is  one  of 
those  problems  which  do  sometimes  cross  us,  in  our  contemplar 
tion  of  that  great  enigma — the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  o{ 

pian ! 

That  bis  imagination  should  be  occasionally  haunted  by  the 
phantpma  of  bis  departed  speculationsj  is  nothing  more  thaq 
i^aight  reasonably  be  expected;  and  these  apparitions  may  havQ 
led  him  many  a  wild  and  devious  chace,  in  search  of  resem-* 
blances  and  analogies,  between  the  dreams  of  Plato  and  the  re^ 
velations  of  Apostles.  The  same  thing  has  doubtless  happened 
tq  many  an  ancient  doctor  of  Christian  theology,  who  hadj  never* 
tbeless,  been  delivered  from  the  snares  of  plilosophy  and  vain 
deceit.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  have  happened  ta 
olivines  of  later  times;  and,  as  Mr.  Faber  contends,  actually 
])as  happened  to  one  of  the  greatest  divines  of  modem  days. 
The  very  man — the  pounding  of  whose  gigantic  mortar  Dr, 
J^riestley  has  undergone— the  mighty  Bishop  Horsley,  Mr.  Faber 
affirms,  is^  himself,  an  example  of  it.  That  great  writer  fencied 
that  he  could  discover  traces  of  the  Christian  Triad,  ''in  the 
mysteries  of  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras — in  the  traditional  repre*^ 
sentations  of  Plato — in  the  secrets  of  the  Egyptian  pnest-* 
hood — in  the  theology  of  Persia  and  Chaldea — in  the  orgiei^ 
pf  the  Samothracian  Cabiri, — and  in  the  worship  of  the  three 
gods  of  the  Roman  capitol.''*  In  all  this  learned  labyrinth 
of  speculation,  the  bishop's  path  may  have  been  right,  or  it 
inay  have  been  wrong.    But,-*-- whether  it  were  right  or  wrong— r 

^  See  Faber,  vol.  ii.  c.  viii.  p.  2S2.  Mr.  Faber  here  states  his  own  opinion  to  be« 
that  the  Triads  of  the  Gentiles  had  a  totally  different  soarce ;  and  that,  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  Sabianism  and  Materialism,  they  originated  from  the  three  sons  of  Adam, 
transmigratively  re-appearing  in  the  three  sons  of  Noali."  And  he  refers  us  to  hif 
"  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,"  b.  i.  c.  !• 
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if  we  would  imagine  the  consumination  of  human  aljsurdity^ 
we  should  only  have  to  suppose  some  future  historian  of 
**  palmary  corruptions''  talking  of  the  matter^  much  after  thd 
fashion  of  Dn  Priestley;  and  complaining  that  ''till  the  latter 
end  of  the  18tb  century  the  Anglican  Church  of  England  was 
a  pure  and  simple  Humanitarian  Churchy — but  that^  at  that 
inauspicious  period,  there  arose  one  Horsley — a  wrong-headed 
prodigy  of  learning, — with  a  brain  horribly  stuffed  with  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  triads,  and  other  by-gone  extravagances — ^and  that 
from  that  moment,  alas!  the  Apostolic  Church  of  England  was 
frighted  from  the  aboriginal  orthodoxy,  by  a  phantasmagoria^ 
conjured  up  from  the  depths  of  pagan  erudition."  And  yet, — 
monstrous-  as  all  this  would  be — we  know  not  that  it  would  be 
hiuch  more  monstrous  than  the  hypothesis,  which  tells  us,  that 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  burst  into  the  primitive  Church 
through  the  Ivory  Gate  which  was  set  up  in  the  cranium  of 
certain  Platonizing  doctors  and  catechists!  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  ancient  philosophy,  both  classic  and  oriental, 
was  a  sort  of  limbo,  from  which  the  early  Heretics — not  the 
Catholic  Christians— :-were  constantly  importing  an  endless  variety 
of  chimerical  and  abortive  fantasies :  and  their  practices,  in  this 
respect,  were  exposed  and  condemned  without  mercy  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Fathers.  Irenseus,  for  example,  declares  that  the  heretics 
had  contrived  to  make  up  a  miserable  patch-work  out  of  the 
most  worthless  rags  of  philosophy.  Tertullian  affirms  that  the 
philosophers  were  the  patriarchs  of  all  the  Ihcretical  families  and 
tribes:  and  that  the  store-house  of  philosophy  furnished  the 
'/  seasoning"  which  gave  their  relish  to  the  mixtures  and  prepara- 
tions of  heresy.  That  the  orthodox  may,  likewise,  have  been, 
occasionally,  tempted  to  embellish  the  surface  of  Christianity 
with  colouring-matter  from  the  old  philosophical  laboratory,  may 
possibly  be  true.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  they  never  resorted  to 
this  species  of  alchemy  for  the  purpose  of  transmuting  its  sub- 
jBtance* 

There  is  a  long  chapter  in  this  volume  respecting  that  uiotft 
intrepid  allegation  of  the  Unitarians,  that  the  New  Testament 
furnishes  no  authority  for  the  adoration  of  Christ.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  travel  over  this  ground  with  Mr.  Faber.  We  h^ve 
space  only  for  the  remark,  that  the  whole  history  of  biblical  criti- 
cism can  scarcely  furnish  a  more  disgraceful  instance  of  ignorance 
and  effrontery,  than  the  expedient  by  which  the  Unitarians  pro- 
pose to  evade  the  force  of  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  bear  upon  the  question.  Speaking  of  it  purely  as  a 
matter  of  scholarship,  and  setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
sacred  importance  of  the  doctrine  it  involves,  we   may  safely 
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>ff#tii|  that  a  miicb  more  ignomiDious  bluB^er  can  hard^  bia 
fouQd«  than  th^  attempt  to  ^jLtort  from  the  passages  ia  question 
lfa«  meaDingy  that  the  primitive  believers  did — not  invoke  Christ 
•r-but  merely  call  themselves  by  bis  same.  A  comparison  of 
those  passages  in  which  the  word  lvia«Xf  s^i  occurs,  in  the  Sep* 
tnagint  and  the  New  Testament  respectively,  must  aet  the 
matter  at  rest  for  ever.  This  comparison  is  actually  made  by 
Mr.  Faber  to  an  extent  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purpose;* 
and  the  clear  result  is,  that  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  when  mw^Kmfimt 
is  foHowed  by  an  accusative  case,  it  always  implies  religious  in^ 
vocation.  When  the  same  word  is  used  to  denote  the  impoutieu 
ef0  namty  the  form  is  entirely  different :  thus,  friaiKXifrai;  to  mfut 
f^ou  kr  knhj  signifies,  ^^  he  is  called  by  my  name'Wor,  more 
literally,  **  upon  him  my  name  has  been  called,  or  pronounced }'' 
that  is,  my  name  has  been  impoied  upon.  him.  So  sensible  was 
even  Mr.  Lindsay  of  this,  that  he  plainly  allows  the  address  of 
Stephen  to  our  Lord,  to  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
prayer  I  and  he  disposes  of  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  this  ad« 
mission^  in  a  manner  which  we  hope  is  satisfactory  to  the  Gon<^ 
science  and  understanding  of  his  followers;  he  reminds  us  that 
Christ  was,  at  that  moment,  visible  to  Stephen,  and  might  tkere^ 
Jhre  properly  be  invoked  by  him.  Dr.  Priesdey  has  a  different 
expedient.  If  this  expression, — he  says, — mUst  signify  invoca* 
lion,  it  is  not  invocation  that  implies  worship,  but  simply  invoea* 
lion,  or  address,  by  way  of  appeal.  Stephen  appealed  to  Christ 
from  the  unjust  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim,  just  as  Paul  ^ppeale4 
to  CsBsar  from  the  iniquity  of  Festus ! 

Before  we  dismiss  this  work  of  Mr.  Faber,  we  have  one  of 
two  words  to  offer,  on  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume.  In 
No.  til.  he  labours  hard  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  Origen 
which  can  fairly  be  held  to  discountenance  the  doctrine  that  ple*^ 
nary  adoration  is  due  to  Christ;  and,  in  support  of  this  view,  he 
refers  tQ  Huet.  Origenian,  lit),  ii.  c.  2,  quest.  S,  s.  xxix.  ^  Now 
on  turning  to  Huet,  we  cannot  find  that  confirmation  of  Mr* 
Faber*s  notions  which  we  were  led  to  expect.  It  appears  evi- 
dent, from  the  following  words  of  that  writer,  that,  in  his  jodg«- 
ment,  the  worship  due  to  Christ  is  represeuted  by  Origan  as  some^ 
ihing  decidedly  mferior  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  Father: — 
^Orationem  proprii  die  tarn,  Deo  Patri  fundi  jubet  ((^igenes); 
impropriam  et  Ketnt^f^ftK^v,  Filio ;  illi,  ut  Summo  Deo,  bonoruni 
daton;  huic,  tanquam  Mso-irif,  qui  preces  nostras  Deoofferat! 
quia  lion  est  auctor — inquit,  ex  Origenis  personft,  Augusttnus-r 
Indulgendarum  petitionum,  sed  mpplicqtor/*--^ip^  48^  ed.  l678.) 
And  this  statement  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  following 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  172. 176. 
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A^y<p  ®Mu>  xa)  mimriw  murlv,  <»s  Apx''P^^>  W*'  ^' ;  ^vr«V 
4»i&a(r«r£ttf  ^fkttv  ^X^^»  umfifuv  im)  rov  0edv  mxrriu,  xmi  0fo«  ^/mSv^ 
Other  passages  undoubtedly  there  are^  in  which  Origan  allows 
that  prayers  should  be  offered  to  the  Son^  not  merely  as  the  Me« 
diator,  but«  actually,  as  the  author  and  giver  of  blessings.  Bufe 
than«  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  commentary  of  Huet  is  as  follows:-*^ 
^  Multo  magis  rogari  jubet  Patrem  quam  Filium,  et  intentiori 
ac  humiliori  oratione.  Atque  id  sibi  volunt  Patres,  cum  dami* 
taqt  dixisse  ilium  non  esse  orandura  eum  Patre  Filium;  i.e.  nos 
esse  orandum,  itidem  ut  Patrem,  Filium.''  And,  after  affirming 
that   this   will   solve  innumerable  passages,  he   adds — '^Oran 

Juidem  Patrem,  jubet,  et  Filium,  sed  diverso  genere  Orationis.^ 
^f  course  the  question  here  is,  not  whether  these  opinions  ar4 
correct,  or  erroneous,  but  whether  or  not  they  were  entertained 
hy  Origan.  But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  hi«  opinioQi 
worship  is  duQ  to  the  Son,  principally,  as  executing  the  office  •( 
eur  High  Priest  and  Intercessor,  he  would  still  prove  but  a  mt^ 
sarable  comforter  to  the  modem  Unitarians.  Indeed,  we  know 
net  that  Origen,  even  according  to  Huet's  interpretation  of  him, 
eould  render  much  support  to  the  notion,  that  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  is  something  subordinate  to  the  divinity  of  the  Father:  JFof, 
the  Saviour  may  be  co^essentially  divine  with  the  Father,  tindyet 
it  may  be  a  part  of  the  sacred  dixovojtt/tf,  that,  until  his  media^ 
torial  dominion  is  ended,  he  shall  be  chiefly  addressed  in  his 
m$diatorial  character.  But,  at  all  events,^  what  can  the  notion^ 
of  Origen  do  for  those  who  contend  for  the  simple  humanity  of 
the  Son  i  By  believers  of  this  stamp^  all  worship  offeredf  t6 
Christ  is  regarded  with  the  same  feelings,  to  say  the  very  least^ 
with  which  Protestants  regard  the  worship  offered  to  Angets  or 
to  Saints.  Whatever  services,  therefore,  Origen  may  be  sup<- 
posed  to  render  to  the  Arians,  he  can  never  b^e  converted  into  an 
ally  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

In  No.  IV.  of  the  same  Appendix,  Mr.  Faber  appeiars  to  us  to 
speak  somewhat  too  contemptuously  of  the  application  of  certain 
Rabbinical  figments  to  the  purpose  of  illustrating  John  vii.^7-^ 
^^Howbeit  rve  Imow  this  mem  whence  he  is;  but,  when  Christ 
cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is.'*  We  here  allude  to  the 
tradition,  that,  after  the  Messiah  wais  born,  he  would  be  cqj\- 
^eyedaway,  and  miraculously  concealed^  till  Elias  came  to  revet^ 
and  to  anoint  him.  Of  the  tradition  itself^  it  is,  perhaps,  impose 
sible  to '  speak  too  lightly..  The  story  Js  as  worthless  as  th^ 
legend  of  the  seven  sleepers,  or  the  eleven  thousand  virgins. 
But  still,  if  some  &ble  of  this. sort  was  actually  iprevalent  amolng 
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the  Jewf,  it,  at  least,  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  head  of 
evidence,  to  show  that,  in  the  latter  days^  they  had  lost,  if  they 
ever  possessed,  all  correct  notions  respecting  the  nature  and 

Csrson  of  the  Messiah*  And  it  should  be  recollected  that  no 
ss  a  commentator  than  Lightfoot  has  gravely  produced  this^ 
tradition  in  illustration  of  St.  John.  His  words  are— ''noil 
dubitarunt  eum  in  Bethlehemo  prim6  manifestandum ;  sed 
occultandum  et  post  aliquod  spatium  appariturum  iterum,  sed 
ignotum  unde." — ''  Fatentur  Christum  ante  sua  tempora  fiusse 
Datum  in  Bethlehemo,  sed  illico  abreptum  nescio  qut«  etaln 
sconditum  et  non  inveniendum."*— Hieros.  Beracoth.  fol.  5,  1» 
Midras  Echah.  foK  68,  S. — ''  Concipiunt  duplicem  manifesta- 
tionem  Messise ;  primam  in  Bethlehemo ;  et  eum  illinc  occul- 
tandum et  latiturum ;  sed  tandem  se  iteriim  manifestaturum,  non 
noto,  unde  et  quomodo  advenerit.  In  comparitiooe  saa  prim&, 
a  Bethlehemo,  nihil  memorabile  ab  eo  agendum:  in  secund^, 
gentis  expectatio*  Jam  ergo,  hi  Judsi,  quorum  hoc  verba  trac* 
tamus,  noverint  ejus  nativitatem,  necne,  ex  actis  ejus  miraculosis 
concipiunt,  banc  esse  secundam  ejus  manifestationem :  atque 
ideo  dubitant  an  ille  sit  verus  Messias,  quia  norunt  locum  (Naza«' 
retham)  unde  processit,  edocti  a  traditionibus  suis  Messiam  se«- 
cund6  proventurum  e  loco  penitiis  omnibus  ignoto/' — Hon  Hebr. 
vol.iii.p.  120.  Ed.  167 1* 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  if  the  Jews  believed  this 
strange  fiction,  they  must  also  have  believed  that  the  Messiah,  if 
not  God  or  Angel,  was  an  Immortal  Man,  or,  at  least  a  man  of 
iQost  miraculous  longevity.  According  to  one  version  of  the 
legend,  coined  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Messiah 
was  born  on  the  very  day  of  that  calamitous  event;  and,  five 
years  after,  was  suddenly  caught  away  to  the  great  sea,  there  to 
Remain  400  years.  After  that,  he  was  to  pass  80  years  with  the 
sons  of  Korah  in  the  Ascent  of  Smoke;  and  then,  80  years  more 
in  the  Gates  of  Rome.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  of  660 
years,  he  was  to  appear  suddenly,  and  to  rule  to  the  time  of  the 
endJ*  This,  it  is  true,  would  not  prove  that  the  Jews  expected 
ja  Divinity  in  their  Messiah.  But  it  would  show  that  they  ex- 
pected a  Beiu^  invested  with  more  superhuman  qualities  than 
any  Humanitarian  has  ever  dreamed  of  assigning  to  the  Son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary. 

That  Trypho  may  have  believed  in  some  such  Immanity  of 
Christ  as  the  Jewish  legend  ascribes  to  him,  and  that  he  may 
have  expected  his  appearance  from  some  unknown  region  of 
earth,  ocean,  or  sky,  appears  highly  probable  from  his  words,  as 

*  S«e  Fab.  voi.  n,  p.  341,  ivho  refers  to  Ba3'ni.  Martin^  pug.  fid.  par.  u.  c.  7. 
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cited  by  Mr.  Faber — Xoisrig  iif  It  x«)  yiyffvijraiy  xa\  |rt  ffott, 
ayimfi^  ifh  xtt^  ot/^r  oarrof  iroD  kturov   hri^arou  *  ouh  i^a  lriva[x,h 
T$pa,  fi^P'f  ^y  {Xtoov  Hx/ft^,  XP^^  utrroVf  xxi  ^avepov  Trao-i  ff-oi)}V]y. 
(Ju«t.  Diah  Tryph.)    It  should  further  be  remembered^  thitt  no- 
thing but  the  pressure  of  their  own  prophecies,  when  forcibly  urged 
agaiast  them,  could  extort  from  the  Jews  of  that  day  any  thing 
like  an  admission  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  divine  person.* 
And,  lastly,  it  seems  irresistibly  clear,  from  the  very  tenor  of 
Justin's  argument^   that    Trypho   and   his  brethren   were    not 
treated  by  Justin  as  believers  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.f     His 
reasoning  appears  to  us  to  be  manifestly  to  this  effect  :^*''  There 
are  some  among  our  own  people  who  confess  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  but  affirm  that  he  was  a  man  bom  of  human  parentir. 
With  such  persons  I  cannot  agree;  nor  could  I,  even  if  it  were 
affirmed  by  great  numbers  of  those  who  now  actually  think  as 
I  do»    But,  at  any  rate,  if  you  contend  for  the  mere  humanity  of 
the  Christ,  you  can  be  in  no  condition  to  resist  my  arguments, 
even  if  they  should  fail  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  provided 
they  are  sufficient  to  establish  his  Messiahship,  on  evert/  other 
ground.     If  divinity  is,  in  truth,  no  attribute  of  the  Messiah,  it 
can  be  no  objection  to  my  reasonings,  that  they  leave  you  still 
unshaken  in  your  belief  of  his  mere  humanity*     In  that  case, 
nothing  more  can  be  required  of  me  than  to  show,  that  Jesus  was 
distinguished  by  all  the  other  marks  which  indicate  the  office 
and  person  of  the  Messiah."t 

And  now,  finally,  is  it  possible  to  look  back  upon  all  this 
wilderness  of  disputation,  without  having  forced  upon  our  re- 
membrance the  saying,  that  verily  the  Sun  doth  look  upon 
nothing  that  is  new*  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  creed  of  Dr. 
Priestley  runneth  much  after  the  same  form  as  the  Symbol  of 
Islam — God  is  one  God,  and  Jesus  is  his  Prophet:  and  he  telleth 
us,  that  this  was  no  other  than  the  creed  of  all  the  aboriginal 
churches.  Now,  much  the  same  thing  was  asserted  by  the 
Artemonites  (at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  third,)  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Theodotus  the 
tanner  of  Byzantium*  Theodotus,  be  it  remembered,  was  one  of 
those  who  took  fright  at  the  OixovoiaIx.  But  he  fled  from  it  in 
a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  was  taken  by  Praxeas, 
and  the  champions  of  the  divine  Movapxleu  His  city  of  refuge 
was,  not  the  divine  identity  of  the  Fatner  and  the  Son,  but  the 
sole  divinity  of  the  Father,  and  the  mere  humanity  of  the  Son. 
And  the  followers  of  Artemon  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm*  that 
no  other  doctrine  but  this  was  known  till  the  days  of  Zephyrinus, 

*  The  reader  sboeld,  bjr  all  means,  consolt  Bishop  Kaye's  Account  of  Justin,  p*  96 
—30.  t  Ibid.  «8— 50. 


Qiihop  off  Hom^,  A.D.  103;  aqd  thii  the;  did^lvifh  Ibt  fact  sttrtQg 
tbtm  inlba  h^e,  that  TbaodotuB  bad  bean  a&cQimnuoicafced  for  ibtf 
vary  doctrina  by  Victor^  wbo  was  tbe  predacavaor  of  ^apbyrmut. 
After  tbia^  if  it  possible  to  imagine  tbat  any  adventure  anould  bf 
too  bard  for  the  descendants  of  tbe  same  school. 

Dr.  iandsey^-^for  example,^s  among  those  wbo  are  for  dite- 
cidjQg  every  thing  by  a  direct  appeal  to  Scripture;  and  tbis^  t0 
tbe  utter  rejection  of  all  human  commentaries  and  axpositiona. 
I^if ot  that  he  shrinks  from  an  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity.  H^ 
is  not  afraid — not  be*^of  ^^  putting  the  matter  as  it  wera  to  the 
VQt€i*'  confident  tbat  it  will  be  found  undeniabfy  true  that  ^^  all 
Christian  people,  for  upwards  of  300  years  after  Christ,  till  tbe 
Council  of  Nice«  were  generally  Unitatiam^^'*  and  under  this 
comprehensive  description,  be>  very  gravely,  numbers  ^  what  a?e 
now  called  Arians,  or  Socinians,"  He  allows,  too,  in  anothar 
place,  tbat  Irensius  and  Justin  Martvr, — Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origan,— rhad,  long  before  the  douncil  of  Nice,  pontributad 
to  bring  into  Christianity  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a  second  God, 
and  various  other  mixtures  of  Gentile  philosophy .f  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  bis  own  statement,  the  primitive  Utiitariau  faith  waSj 
in  comparatively  early  days>  disfigured  by  tbe  interpolation  of  a 
aecondary  Deity*  But  why  should  trifling  inconsistencies  dia^ 
turb  an  advocate  of  the  pure,  aboriginal,  humanitarian  faith? 
Tbe  Arians — it  is  true*— were  willing  to  speak  of  Christ  as  God 
of  God;j:  they  did  not  object  to  say  tbat  be  was  begotten  qf  the 
Fathar~^(not  indeed  of  his  subitance  but  of  his  tiyi//)--^before  all 
worlds,  or  ages;  and  though  they  affirmed  that  be  was  produced, 
in  time,  they  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  ranking  him  as  a  metv 
creature.^  They,  therefore,  would,  most  infallibly,  have  ejected 
Dr«  Lindsey  and  all  his  tribe  from  their  assemblies,  with  eon- 
tempt  and  aversion.     But  what  than?    The  word  UuitariaH  is 

»  Lindsey's  Apology,  pp.  «3,  24,  ed.  1174, 
i  lb.  pp.  158, 159. 

!3urt.  Aate*Nic.  Fatberg,  p«  403. 
Burt.  Ante-Nic.  Fathers,  p.  451.  The  creeds  of  Ariauism,  it  is  well  known, 
were  niaiiiibld.  One  of  these  may  be  seen  in  Socr.  lib.  ii.  c.  41 :  anoHier  in  c.  10  w 
tbe  Mwe  book ;  rt ipecting  which,  Soiom.  lib.  ii.  c.  5,  nientioBS,  that  it  wai  ascribed  lo 
lAicianus,  a  Presbyter  of  Antioch|  who  suffered  martyrdum  A.D*  311  i  thpugb,  wltli 
what  truth  it  was  so  ascribed,  the  historian  declares  himself  unable  to  pronounce. 
This  Creed  was  put  forth  at  the  Council  held  at  Antioch  A.D.  341,  which  was  coifi- 
posed  chieDy  of  persons  inclined  to  Arianitm.  But  their  Ariantani  ouiit  have  been  •£ 
a  very  )ofty  character,  indeed^  if  this  form  wa«  really  adopted  by  theq)  from  Luciapitf  > 
or  forged  by  them  in  his  name.  See  Burt.  Ante  Nicene  Fathers,  pp«  403,  403. 
Another  Arianlzing  Ecthesis  was  presented  by  Eunomius  to  (he  Emperor  Tbeodosios, 
tnd  i^  printed  by  Valesins,  in  his  notes  to  Socr.  lib.  ▼.  c.  10.  Tba  Creed  presentad  to 
Constantine,  by  Anus  himself,  together  with  Euasoius,  is  in  Socr.  lib,  i«  c.  26.  {t 
would  be  curious  enough  to  watch  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Belsham,  or  Mr.  Lant 
Garpentei,  or  any  other  modern  Sociaian,  if  any  one  of  tho^  Umiimimi  creedi  shbuld 
be  recited  in  their  meeting!  -• 
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a-  WQr4  of  •KceHently  cotivenienl  colnpa^i :  and  uqd^r  iu  1^0-* 
IflstioQ,  yfhy  sboald  not  Socioi^ns  combing  with  tb^  beli^ver^  in 
m«  Supreme  God,  (and  two  subordinate  one«,)  40  long  a«  tb^ 
battle  id  against  the  great  Tritheistic  heresy  f  When. that  ^on-* 
^ict  18  over,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  aettle  their  mutual  difference!*  So  that,  here,  we  have 
«  masterpiece  of  theological  diplomacy,  which  unites  the  inno^r 
cence  of  the  dove,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the  cou^. 
FAgeof  the  eagle;  and  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  the  best  agea 
Qf  the  Christian  church ! 

Sueh  is.  the  enterprise  and  hardihood  of  Dr,  Landsey.  But 
what  is  this  compared  with  the  intrepidity  of  'Dr.  Channing,  the 
great  oracle  of  Transatlantic  Unitarianism  ?  This  gentleman,  it 
9eems,  has  published  a  discourse,  on  the  superior  tendency  of  hta 
own  persuasion  to  form  an  elevat«l  religious  character.  In  the 
execution  of  his  work,  he  produces  a. vile  and  distorted  caricatute 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  wbi^h  we  have  not,  ourselves,  had  an 
OppcHrtnnity  of  seeing,  but  which  Mr.  Fa^er-r(who,  with  all  bin 
depth  of  piety  and  soundness  of  belief,  seems  entirely  free  from 
any  approach  to  dragon-like  religions  prudery)---rprofes8es  him>i 
self  unable  to  look  upon  without  shudderi^g.^  Having  com- 
pleted this  portrait,  Dr.  Channing  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  the 
ordinal,  that,  ^<  instead  of  teaching  an  intelligible  God,  it  offera 
to  die  miad  a  traont^rotis  compound  of  hostile  attributes^  bearing 
plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness,  when  Christianity  shed  but 
a  faint  ray,  and  when  the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with  prodigiee 
and  unnatural  creations."  Now,  if  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of 
Dr.  Channing  to  affirm,  that  this  hideous  monster  had  hurst 
foith,  full-;grown  and  ready  armed,  from  the  head  of  Constantina, 
ynth  the  obstetrical  assistance  of  the  three  hundred  old  woaien 
assembled  at  Niee,-r-^we  should,  at  least,  have  known  howto  daal 
with  the  proposition.  For  he  then  would  have  said  little  mora  than 
hasi  in  effect,  been  asserted,  or  insinuated,  by  divers  of  the  Unite** 
rian  lUuminati  before  him.  But  that,^-^witfa  this  monster  before 
^esj  roaming  over  Christendom  for  full  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  making  havoc  of  the  pure  Unitarian  f4ith,^-^he  should  venture 
lo  pronounce  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Cimmerian  depths  cX 
the  middle  age8,-^all  this  does  really  imply  such  a  magnanimoua 
contempt  for  historical  facts,  thi^t  we  are  almost  compelled  ta 
reqall  our  f(H*mer  exclamation^  and  to  confess  that,  at  last,  the 
Sub  heth  looked  upon  something  neM« !  At  all  events,  we  are  im» 
pelted  to  ask,  what  is  it  that  the  preacher  means  when  he  speaks 
of  the  dark  ages?    {low  far;i  backward,  according  to  his  powers 

*  Fab.  Tol.  i.  pp.  289.  293; 
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of  vision,  does  the  reign  of  darkness  extend?  Is  its  commence^ 
nient  anterior  to  that  ill-omened  hour^  when  the  three  hundred 
evil  ones  of  Nice  performed  their  fatal  incantations?  Of  one 
thing  Dr.  Channing  may  be  fully  assured, — that  the  readers  aod 
the  hearers  of  this  popular  discourse*  will,  for  the  most  part, 
carry  away  the  impression,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a 
prodigy  engendered  during  the  owl-light  of  those  ages,  when  the 
ratellect  of  Europe  was  under  the  joint  spell  of  legendary  fiction 
and  scholastic  subtlety*  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ordinary 
readers,  whose  pursuits  are  remote  from  ecclesiastical  inquiryy 
should  be  in  full  possession  of  the  history  of  religious  opinions. 
When  they  hear  of  the  dark  ages,  they  will  naturally  think  of 
some  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries ;  and, 
on  the  authority  of  their  elo<juent,  learned,  and  venerated  teacher, 
they  will  rest  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  dc^ctrine  in  question  was 
never  heard  of,  till  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  Eu* 
rope  was  completed.  And  if  so,  we  may  surely  ask,  with  Mr. 
Faber,  whether  the  acquisition,  or  the  preservation,  of  proselytes, 
by  the  help  of  such  an  assertion,  is  likely  to  afford  the  preacher 
much  comfort  on  his  death  bed  ?  - 

With  regard  to  the  dreadful  doctrine  itself—- which  drove  Mr* 
Lindsey  from  the  church — which  impelled  Dr.  Priestley  to  pro- 
test that,  if  it  could  be  found  in  Scripture,  he  would  cast  Scrip* 
ture  away — which  has  led  Dr.  Channing  to  seek  for  its  nativity  in 
the  ages  of  Stygian  darkness, — with  regard  to  the  abstract  merits 
of  this  doctrine,  we  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  suggest* 
Does  it  very  materially  augment  the  difficulties  which  throng 
around  us,  at  every  step  of  our  attempt  to  comprehend  that  jn* 
scrutable  mystery,  the  essence  of  God,  and  the  manner  of  his 
agency  and  subsistence?  This  is  a  question  which,  of  course, 
every  man  must  answer  for  himself.  For  our  parts,  we  can 
honestly  declare,  that  a  triad  of  persons,  with  an  entire  unity  both 
of  nature  and  of  will,  exhibits  an  aspect  under  which  we  are  just 
as  well  able  metaphysically  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Bemg, 
as  any  other — neither  more  nor  less.  If  we  are  asked  to  explain 
all  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  attend  it,  we  must,  un<* 
doubtedly,  lay  our  finger  on  our  lips.  But,  if  Deism  itself  were 
our  Creed,  we  should  still  find  ourselves  open  to  a  multitude  of 
inquiries,  which  would  impose  upon  us  precisely  the  same  necessiity. 
The  subject,  as  it  must  present  itself  to  any  class  of  believers,  is 
a  fathomless  abyss,  in  which  metaphysical  science  is  utterly  lost. 
And  then,  with  respect  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incs^niation,  does 

*  It  was  preached  before  b  congregation  at  New  York,  and  has  since  been  cheaply 
printed  for  popular  circulation  in  England.  The  fourth  Liverpool  edition  is  dated 
1829.  .    -  . 
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there  live  the  man  who  would  venture  broadly  to  assert^  d  priori, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  beings  invested  with  divine  at^ 
tributes,  to  manifest  himself  in  the  form  of  a  man,  exactly  after 
the  manner  described  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Scriptures  are 
understood  by  the  Church  of  England?  If  suoh  hardihood  and 
presumption  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  we  can  only  say  of  the  per- 
sons who  may  be  armed  with  it — **  my  soul  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret;  to  tbeir  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united^ 
If  it  is  not  to  be  found — how  pitiable  is  it,  that  facts,  and  testi- 
monies, and  canons  of  criticism,  and  the  plainest  principles  of 
reasonings  should  all  be  trampled  down  by  the  enemies  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  in  the  baste  and  fury  of  their  assault  upon  it! 
'  Before  we  dismiss  Mr.  Faber's  work,  it  may  be  proper  to 
pbaerve,  that  there  is  one  fact  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  at  first  sight,  looks  like  an  exception  to  the  universality 
of  Tertullian's  celebrated  Canon,  that  '^  whatever  is  first  is  true, 
whatever  is  later  is  adulterate/'  The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is 
this — that  the  Mosaic  Law  wa»  observed  by  the  Hebrew 
Church  of  Jerusalem  from  the  period  of  its  foundation,  to  that 
of  its  dispersion  in  the  time  of  Adrian;  that  is,  by  the  oldest  of 
all  churches — the  Church  which  waa  planted  by  the  Apostles 
themselves — the  Church  which  had  the  Apostle  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  for  its  diocesan  bishop — and  which  once 
contained  within  its  limits  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  same  argument  which  is  em- 
ployed to  overthrow  the  assertion,  that  the  Apostolic  faith  af« 
firmed  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  likewise  b^ 
sufficient  to  establish  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Jewish  Law. 
If  that  which  is  first,  must  be  true — it  may  be  said — the  aban<* 
donment  of  the  Jewish  ordinances  was  scarcely  more  defensible 
than  the  departure  from  the  Trinitarian  doctrine*  If  priority 
alone  can  sanction  what  we  now  call  the  Nicene  Faith,  it  must 
also  give  authority  to  the  Judaizing  practice^ 

This  objection,  however;  will  dwindle  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance, when  we  recollect  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  by  no 
means  generally  regarded  by  the  Solymean  Church  as  a  matter  of 
necessity*  The  continued  adherence  to  it  was,  with  the  majority 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians,  purely  the  effect  of  traditional  preju- 
dice and  custom..  Their  perseverance  in  it  exposed  them  to  the 
calamity  of  being  confounded  by  Adrian  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  and  of  being  expelled  by  him  from  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. And  that  it  bad  been  observed  more  from  habit  than 
from  any  scruple  of  conscience,  is  tolerably  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  ^^  they  made  no  scruple  to  renounce  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  qualified  to  partake  in  the  valuable  privileges  of  the 
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M\im  oolony^  fi^m  which  Jews  w«r«  crxoluded.  Ham§ 
tb«8  divested  tbemsdv^s  of  the  foms  of  Jtidaisitii  whibb  U$ 
that -time  they  bad  boriie,  they  remoted  from  Pelta  aihd  ^ikw 
towns  to  whidi  they  had  retired,  and  aettted  in  great  nanilMira  «i 
iEIJa.  The  fewj  who  retained  a  superstitioua  veoerattdfl  fM^tteiii 
law>  remained  ia  the  North  of  Galilee,  where  they  were  joitti4 

ferhaps  by  new  fugitives,  of  th6  sattfe  weak  eharacfeer,  front 
Palestine.  And  this  wan  the  beginning  of  the  Sect  of  the  Naaa^ 
renes/'*  It  appears,  therefore,  that  although  the  praotie^  Wa«) 
from  the  firit,  undoubtedly  erroneous,  it  was  not  regarded  by  tha 
Hebrew  Christians  as  entering  essentiallff  into  their  sehet&e  of 
faith.  It  was  not  cherished  by  them  as  a  prinisiple,  th^  obs^rv^ 
aAce  of  which  was  necessary  to  salvation.  It  extended,  indeed, 
to  a  decided  majority  of  the  Church  $  but  the  neglect  of  it  Wad 
aot  held  to  disqualify  the  minority  for  Christtati  ^Ommuniom 
It  was  a  consequence  of  that  vis  inertia  which  often  keeps  men 
sluggishly  faithful- to  immemorial  usage,  and  which  it  may  oftei 
I'equire  considerable  violence  to  overcome.  Thd  period,  how-* 
ever,  tu-rived,  when  they  were  awakened  to  better  notions^  of  theif^ 
Christian  liberty  $  while  the  bigotted  and  superstitious  remtiant 
of  the  Nazarenes  persisted,  with  heretical  obstinacy ,t  in  their 
attachment'to  the  ancient  usages,  after  they  had  been  al^andOned 
by  their  brethren,  and  rejected  by  the  whole  Catbolie  Church 
throughout  the  worldf  There  is,  consequently,  a  manifest  etid 
substantial  distinction  between  this  case  and  other  case^  which 
involve  a  change  in  some  vital  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  Ghris« 
tianity. 

Certain  other  notions  might  here  be  mentioned,  which  are  tiow 
generally  regarded  as  visionary  and  unscriptural,  but  Which  yet 
were  entertained  in  very  early  times;  and  which  may  seem  to 
tank  among  the  interpretations  of  Scripture j^rsf  entertained,  and, 
consequently)  to  fall  within  the  protection  of  Tertullian's  Canon; 
These,  however,  were  opinions  which  floated  about,  without  any 
important  influefciee  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  faith; 
and  which,  after  a  time,  were  lost  or  disregard^/  The  safe  and 
proper  application  of  Tertullian^s  rule  is — not  to  cases  of  this 
description— but,  rather,  to  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  essen^ 
tial  and  indispensable  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the 
object,  we-may  always  <*ori6dently  appeal  ta  the  earliest  exprer-* 
sions  of'Oplnioti;  mote  especially  when  those  expressions  are  to 
be  found  in  documents  or  writings  which  profess  to  declare  the 
sentiments  of  the  Church  collectively.     Evidence  Kke  this,  i^ 

*  Horilej,  Lett.  vii.  to  Dr«  Priestley ;  aiid  Remiirks  on  2)r«  Fri^stkjr's  S«M|id 
Letters,  p.^  ii.  o.  2.  . 

t  Horsley,  DisqOis.  Vi.  p.556.  .  -  -     ' 
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thb  very  best  enidenee  that  caa  pofltsibljr  te  dbtained;  ttikl  at  all 
•V8liti,'it  it  atititlid  to  reception  Mritk  any  reasonable  mind^  untU 
ionie  better  evidenee  shall  be  produced  in  opposition  to  iti  Nd 
one,  for  itiatanee/  withoiit  the  greatest  violence  to  his  cotiviction; 
en  bri6g  himiself  to  .believe  that  writers,  who  solemnly  under-* 
take  to  report  the  opinions  of  a  vast  body  of  men,  with  regard 
lo  natters  bf  the  graVesir  importance,  would  presume  to  repr^-^ 
Itet'their  own  individual  reveries  as  the  received  doctrines  of  the 
fraternity  to  which  they  belong.  Were  they  to  attempt  this,  et* 
l^osure  add  confusion  miist,  sooner  Or  later,  be  their  portion  1 
ind  ^th  the  knowledge  6f  this  inevitable  consequence  before 
their  eyes,  they  ttinstbe  idiots  or  madmen,  if  they  could  venture 
itpiAv  so  datigerous  an  experiment  on  the  carelessness  or  the  ere-* 
dyHfy  bf  mankind.  Neither  is  a  series  of  apparently  incidental 
al|d  unstudied  allusions  to  the  universal  belief,  to  be  treated  by 
ittiy  sound  understatiding  as  the  result  of  artifice  or  forgerVi 
A^  Whenever  we  have  a  regular  uninterrupted  Sequence  of  this 
8<m  0f' testimony,  stretching  up  to  the  very  origin  of  any  institu-^ 
ttob,  We  are  in  possession  of  -n  mass  of  proof  which  absolutely 
Ma^ibiiildsoui*  confidence,  until  some  adverse  testimony  shall  b^ 
yrodtieed  imfficiently  forcible  fo  overthrow  it.  The  burden  of 
^dUciiig  SQOh  adverse  testimony,  however,  must  in  that  case 
fest  u(5(Mi  ^tt  antagonist.  We  hold  one  extremity  of  a  chain,  the 
dth^r  extremity  of  which,  as  We  contend,  is  fixed  to  the  throne  of 
the  primitive  verily..  If  the  gainsayer  doubts  this>  let  him,  if  he 
bks  stifength  for  k,  smite  asunder  the  first  Hnks;  and  thus  sever 
our  filith  from  that  of  our  ecclesiastical  progenitors. 

To  opinions  or.  doctrines,  which  do  mt  enter  deeply  into  the 
essence  of.  our  .religion*^ the  maxims  of  TertillliiEin  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  uniformly  and '  rigorously  applicable.  Erroneous 
and  overstrained  interpretations  relative  to  matters  comparative^ 
ntiimportantf  niay  possibly  have  crept  into  the  Church,  eyen  in 
the  earliest  days;  and,  frota  their  very  insignificance,  may  have 
escaped  public  detection  and  condemnation.  They  were  a  sort 
df  small  heresies,  adhering,  as  it  wer^  to  the  surface  of  the  ftith, 
without  vitiating  its  substance :  and,  having  no  connection  with 
its  Vitals,  they  would  drop  away,  in  process  of  time,  and  leave  it 
fHee  •  from  their  incumbrance  and  disfigurement.  But  cases  like 
ihisse  arer  by  nO  'meftris  of  magnitude  or  weight  Sufficient  mate^ 
rlMIy  to^  itnpair-  6tir  reliance  on  the  Canon  of  Tertullian^  in  its 
Application  to  matters  absolutely  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Christian  system.  With  regard  to  such  matters,  at  least>  the 
tests*-"  quod  umper-^-^uod  ubique — quod  ab  omnifitts*'— may  be 
iifyplied-'wlth  all  the  confidence  that  can  attend  any  process  of 
merely  moral  demonstration. 
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'  After  all;  tiowever,  it  will  probably  be  allowed^  on  all  hands, 
that  the  silence  of  the  Fathers  is  often  quite  as  valuable  as  their 
positive  testimony;  and  sometimes  much  more  valuable.  If  a 
scheme  of  interpretation  shall  be  found  to  have  started  up  sud^ 
denly  into  notice,  at  some  moment  subsequently  to  the  first  pro^ 
mulgation  of  Christianity — or,  if  it  should  be  found  to  have, 
gradually,  and  almost  im perceptibly,  viron  its  way  into  general 
acceptance; — what  is  the  legitimate  mode  of  ascertaining  its 
claim  upon  our  belief,  but  to  examine  the  primitive  authorities, 
and  to  see  whether  any  traces  of  it  can  be  found  there  f  And  if 
the  early  Fathers  are  silent,  if  their  works  furnish  us  with  nol 
the  slightest  vestige  of  its  existence;  what  can  be  the  inference, 
but  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  the  mere  produce  of 
human  subtlety  or  perverseness,  and  not  a  genuine  tradition  de-» 
rived  from  the  Apostles  ?  Among  the  latter  class  of  these  sup* 
posed  cases,  is  the  interpretation  which  has  invested  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  with  his  tremendous  prerogatives.  The  precise  mo* 
ment  of  its  first  appearance,  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascer*> 
tain.  It  came  up,  a  man  knoweth  not  how:  and  it  grew  like 
the  grain  of  mustard,  till  it  overshadowed  the  earth.  But  that 
it  was  a  strange  and  degenerate  plant,  instead  of  being  whoUy 
a  right  seed,  may  be  very  safely  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  it  waa 
utterly  unknown  to  the  original  labourers  and  husbandmen.  An 
instance  of  the  former  description  is  given  by  Mr»  Faber  in  hia 
Dedication.  The  scheme  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  now  fami« 
liarly  known  by  the  name  of  Calvinism,  may  he  traced  back  in 
the  Western  Church  to  the  time  of  Augustine.  But  its  appear-* 
ance  at  that  time  w?ls  sudden.  If  we  attempt  to  trace  it  back 
further,  we  are,  as  Mr.  Faber  observes,  completely  at  fauk* 
"Augustine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
ecclesiastical  writer  who  annexes  to  the  Scriptural  terms/  Elect 
and  Predestinatey  the  peculiar  sense  which  is,  now»  styled  CaU 
vinistic."  And  when,  at  the  close  of  his  controversy  with  the 
Pelagians,  he  propounded  his  own  system,  he  was  charged  with 
advancing  a  doctrine  which,  to  that  day,  had  been  unknown  and 
unheard  of  in  the  Church.  And  how,  says  Mr.  Faber,  did  he 
dispose  of  the  charge?  Did  he  attempt  to  overwhelm  his  cen* 
surers  by  a  mass  of  citations  from  the  Fathers,  beginning  from 
the  day  when  he  received  the  instruction  of  his  catechist,  and 
ascending  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves?  On  the  con« 
traryTrhe  produces  just  three  witnesses — Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and 
iGregory  of  Nazianzumr  all  of  whom  depose  nothing  to  the  pur^^ 
pose ;  and  whose  depositions,  if  they  were  to  the  purpose,  could 
be  of  very  little  value  to  his  cause;  for  Ambrose  and  Gregorji 
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were  his  own  contemporaries,  and  Cyprian  was  i|ot  quite  so  much 
gs  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  The  doctrine  therefore  must  have 
been  a  discovery  of  his  own — as  he  once,  incautiously,  confesses 
U  to  have  been.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  merits,  or  the 
demerits,  of  hia  system,  in  the  abstract,  it  is  an  historical  fact, 
t^at  this  system  wias  stared  at  as  a  novelty,  at  the  commencement 
q(  the  fifth  century.  They  who  went  before  him  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  an  interpretation.  If,  therefore,  his  doctrine 
was,  in  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  it  must  have  buried 
itself  in  the  earth  immediately  after  their  time;  and  th^re  it  must 
have  remained,  till  it  was  dug  up  again  400  years  afterwards. 
We  have  here  a  negative  argument  of  almost  irresistible  strength. 
Whether  the  terms  Elect  and  Predestinate  had  been  rightly 
interpreted  by  the  Fathers  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  is 
a  distinct  question :  but  that  they  were  tiQt  rightly  interpreted 
by  Augustine  is  next  to  indisputable.  For  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  mind  of  the  Apostles,  respecting  such 
a  matter,  should  have  been  so  soon  lost,  and  so  late  recovered.* 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Faber  with  feelings  of  deep  re-* 
spect  for  his  exertions  in  winding  up  and  completing  the  evi-« 
dence  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  historical  fact,  that 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  no  other 
than  the  primitive  and  Apostolic  doctrine.  Hia  labours,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  are,  in  our  judgment,  successful  against 
the  world;  but,  in  particular,  sumcient  to  shake  the  modem 
Unitarian  system  to  atoms.  Even  his  adversaries  must  allow  that 
he  has  brought  with  him  to  his  task,  unwearied  industry,  great 
learning,  and  a  most  commendable  spirit  of  fairness ;  which  last 
Ijuality  he  has  very  clearly  rnanifested  by  the  openness  and  dis-* 
tmctness  with  which  he  has  produced  his  authonties :  for  there  is 
not  a  single  quotation  of  aiiy  importance  in  his  volumes,  the  ori^ 
ginal  of  which  is  not  fully  printed  iq  his  margin..  Of  the  exe- 
pution,  we  feel  ourselves  unable  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
unqualified  praise.  He  is,  generally,  much  too  wordy  and  dif-* 
fuse.  There  is  a  grievous  want  of  compactness  about  bis  styles 
A  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  its  succulence  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  squeezed  out  of  it.  The  fibres  and.  solids 
would  gain  infinitely  by  this  salutary  process.  Another  defect  of 
hjs  writing  is  its  occasional  indirectness  and  circuity.    There  19 

*  According  to  the  CalvinlstSf  Aogustine  himself  cannot  have  been  completetjr  in  th4 
secret.  For  Beza,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  (ad  an.  t55l)  informs  us,  that  these  difficult 
auestions  had  never  been  snfficientlv  handled  by  the  ancients ;  and  that  it  was  the 
uenevan  controversy^  which,  eventually,  brought  them  out  into  such  perspicuous  deve* 
lopement,  that  none  but  the  incurably  contentious  could  reroaiu  in  doubt! 
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often,  to  much  sparring  before  the  decisive  blow  is  pat  in^  Ibat 
the  spectator  becomes  weary  and  impatient,  land|  consequently^ 
less  diaposed  to  sympathize  with  its  victorious  effect.  These^ 
however,  are  faults  which  leave  the  substantial/merit  arid  value  of 
\fin  performance,  unimpa^ired;  and  we  hope  and  tru^t  thitf  a  neW' 
edition  will  speedily  give  him  an  opportunity  of  correeting  th^m^ 
should  he  think  our  humble  suggestions  at  all  worth  attending  to.^ 
We  confess,  likewise,  that  when  that  period  shall  arrive,.  We 
should  gladly  see  his  disquisition  announced  with  a  title  some-f 
what  less  portentous  than  the  JpostoUcity  of  I'rinitarianimI 


Art.  Il.-^On  Political  Economy^  in  Connexion  with  the  Moral 
State  and  Moral  Projects  of  Society.  By  Thomas  CbaliiieFs^ 
D.D.  Professor  of  Pivimty  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh^ 
Gflasgow.    IBS2.    8vo. 

Political  Economy,  even  in  its  best  form,  is  riot  a  subject  which 
has  much  attraction  for  the  generality  of  readers.  And  this,  we 
think,  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  on  the  two  following  grounds  t 
First,  though  it  either  has,  or  at  least  ought  always  to  have/ an 
immediate  view  to  practical  results,  yet  dealing,  as  all  sciehceii 
deal,  more  or  less,  in  general  propositions,  it  is  not  always  appli- 
cable to  the  particular  cased  of  which  men  are  frequently  the 
most  anxious  to  obtain  the  solution;  and  Secondly,  though  it 
treats  of  that  which  is  so  much  desiderated  and  sought  after  by  all 
t]2.  wealth,,  it  instructs  rio  one  how  he  may  individually  grow 
rich,  or,  at  best,  gives  him  but  little  information  in  that  respect, 
which  he  may  not  more  readily  acquire  from  other  more  con^- 
venient  and  perhaps  surer  sources. 

■  Although  therefore  it  is  an  eminently  practical  science  la 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  ought  to  be  care^ 
fully  studied  by  all  statesmen  and  legislatorsi  it  is  purely  theo- 
retical as  it  respects  individuals,  and  can  be  but  of  little  service 
tb  thedi  in  the  conduct  of  their  every-*day  concerns. 

Hence  it  'is,  that  our  merchants  and  ti-aders  have  never  been 
Very  gireat  patrons  of  the  science  which  teaches  them  the  rationale 
df  their  own  transactions;  nor  indeed  have  they  evet*  mdde  pire-* 
tension  to  much  acquaintance  with  it,  except  when  they  b%ve 
eombined  together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  restrictive  regur 
lations  on  other  branches,  or  some  exclusive  protection  in  favour 
of  their  own,  on  which  occasions  they  have  seldom  failed  to  back 
their  demands  by  arguments  drawn  from  their  own  somewhat 
narrow  views  of  the  subject.' 
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But  if  this  science  is  not  of  a  nature  to  commeuc)  itself  much 
to  the  public  attention^  it  seems  to  be  still  less  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  general  reading,  when  it  is  treated  in  a  dry,  abstract 
and  almost  mathematical  manner.  If  therefore  it  haa  failed  of 
exciting  much  general  interest,  as  it  appears  exhibited  in  the 
Writings  of  Adam  Smith,  which  abound  in  illustrations  and  prac 
tical  application,  (and  that  this  is  the  case,  is,  we  think,  abundantly 
proved  by  the  general  ignorance  tvhich  prevails  respecting  his 
doctrines  and  opinions,)  it  is  no  marvel  that  it  should  be  still 
less  suited  to  the  public  taste,  in  the  dress  in  which  it  is  clothed 
in  the  pages  of  Messrs.  Mill  and  Ricardo,  where  it  is  cut  and 
i^arved  out  into  arithmetical  problems  and  algebraic  formulas. 
In  the  hands  of  this  school  political  economy  has  certainly  assumed 
somewhat  of  a  harsh  and  repulsive  aspect.  Although  their  writings 
jexhibtt  great  originality  and  acuteness,  and  have  excited  in  some 
^quarters  much  attention  and  curiosity,  they  are  but  ill  calculated 
to  render  the  science  popular  among  those  who  have  no  previous 
taste  for  the  study  of  it.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  allow  that 
they  have  thrown  light  upon  some  points  which  were  before  but 
imperfectly  understood,  and  that  they  have  so  far  contributed  to 
improve  and  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  their  doctrines  are  founded  on  such  false  and 
•imperfect  data, — they  have  frequently  used  their  terms  in  such 
new  and  unusual  senses,  and  their  conclusions  have  sometimes 
been  so  repugnant  to  common  notions,  and  so  directly  at  variance 
with  ekperience,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  impressed  upon 
the  subject  a  character  not  very  favourable  to  its  general  reception, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  have  even  in  some  degree  contributed  to 
bring  it  into  contempt.  The  reader  who  consults  their  works, 
though  he  is  often  surprised  and  sometimes  even  charmed  with 
the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  their  views,  and  the  plausibility  of 
their  reasoning,  not  unfrequently  finds  himself  bewildered  in  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulties,  and  at  length  grows  weary  of  paradoxes 
\vhich  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  real  business  of  life. 

But  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  treated  by  these  writers,  or  partly  perhaps  to 
this  cause  and  to  others  combined  with  it,  certain  it  is,  that 
political  economy  is  in  tio  very  great  repute  even  among  men  who 
are  considerably  enlightened  upon  other  subjects.  It  is  there?- 
fore  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  delight,  that  we  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  It  is,  we  think,  admirably 
calculated  not  only  to  rescue  this  useful  science  from  the  oblojuy 
which  has  been  poured  out  upon  it,  and  to  dissipate  the  prejudices 
which  of  late  years  more  especially  have  gathered  round  its  veiy 
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name,  but  even  to  place  it  on  an  eminence  still  more  lofty  and 
honourable  than  any  to  which  it  has  hitherto  attained.  By  con« 
sidering  political  economy  with  reference  to  its  infiiieBce  upon 
the  moral  state  and  moral  .prospects  of  society,  Dr«  Chal- 
mers has  given  a  tone  of  the  highest  elevation  and  dignity  to  the 
whole  subject^  and  thrown  into  it  a  degree  of  interest  which  it 
never  before  possessed.  Disencumbering  it  from  all  topics  of 
inferior  and  secondary  importance,  he  has  addressed  himself  at 
once  to  those  more  practical  and  vital  questions  which  connect 
the  science  with  the  well-being  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
which,  while  they  affect  the  condition  of  each  particular  class,  do 
at  the  same  time  bear  upon  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  in(|uiries  he  has  contrived,  with  ad* 
roirable  dexterity,  to  avoid  all  discussions  respecting  the  meaning 
of  terms,  and  has  so  introduced  those  technical  words  and  ex- 
pressions, which  have  been  the  subject  of  fierce  contention  among 
other  economists,  that  it  is  impossible  either  to  mistake  the  mean- 
ing which  he  attaches  to  them,  or  to  quarrel  with  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  them. 

Whatever  ppint  Dr.  Chalmers  takes  up,  he  seldom  relinquisher 
it  till  he  has  thoroughly  exhausted  it.  His  powers  of  illustration 
are  quite  unbounded.  No  writer  ever  dressed  up  his  subject 
in  so  many  different  costumes,  or  took  such  pains  to  exhibit  it  to 
bis  reader  in  every  variety  of  form  and  shape;  and  though  this  is 
apt  to  lead  him  into  some  diffuseness  and  prolixity,  which  is  the 
prevailing  character,  and  perhaps  the  main  defect  of  his  writings, 
yet  the  truth,  when  held  up  in  various  points  of  view,  frequently 
gains  the  readier  admission,  and  the  light  will  sometimes  break  in 
upon  the  mind  through  one  avenue  which  finds  no  access  to  it 
through  others.  Moreover,  his  style,  though  not  always  clothed 
in  a  perfectly  English  dress,  is  never  wearisome,  but  is  so  power- 
ful and  energetic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  noble  and  lofty 
sentiments,  and  of  splendid  and  beautiful  passages,  that  it  is  has  in 
it  a  peculiar  charm  vvhich  carries  the  reader  imperceptibly  along. 

In  giving,  however,  this  general  idea  and  character  of  the  work 
before  us,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  represent  it  as  a 
perfectly  faultless  performance,  or  as  being  entirely  exempt  from 
error.  Its  main  principles  indeed  we  conceive  to  be  sound  and 
incontrovertible.  Nevertheless,  in  some  instances,  they  appear 
to  us  to  have  been  pushed  too  far;  nor  do  we  think  the  author 
always  warranted  in  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them. 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  so  much  that  is  both  new  and  im- 
portant in  the  general  view  which  he  gives  of  the  subject,— *all 
Us  parts  are  so  well  framed  and  fitted  together — each  particular 
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topic  is  so  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  and  so  beautifully  ex- 
panded and  illustrated,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  ourselves  as 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Chalmers  for  bis  labours  in  this  depart* 
ment,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  work  will  be  eminently 
serviceable,  not  only  in  rendering  the  subject  more  generally 
interesting,  and  widening  the  circle  of  its  readers,  but  also  in 
Establishing  some  valuable  truths  and  correcting  many  common 
and  prevailing  errors. 

The  point  from  which  Dr.  Chalmers  sets  out,  and  which  forms 
the  basis  of  his  whole  argument,  is  the  fact,  of  comparatively 
modern  discovery,  that  the  last  or  worst  description  of  soil  under 
cultivation,  at  any  given  time,  yields  little  or  no  rent  to  its  propri* 
etor,  being  barely  more  than  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  labour 
employed  upon  it,  including  the  profit  of  the  farmer  or  cultivator's 
capital,  according  to  its  ordinary  or  average  rate  at  the  time  being* 
Such  land  may  notwithstanding  be  of  very  good  quality,  and  yield 
both  high  wages  and  high  profits,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  new 
colonies,  or  if  not  naturally  fertile,  it  may  become  so,  by  the 
application  of  Capital,  and  either  from  this  cause  or  its  con- 
comitant one,  the  fall  of  profits  and  wages,  which  usually  ac-* 
companies  the  progress  of  wealth  and  improvement,  it  may 
ultimately  yield  a  very  high  rent.  So  long,  however,  as  it  pays 
none,  it  must  always  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  cultivation  at  the 
time  being.  This  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
penetrating  eye  of  Adam  Smith,  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  and  Sir  Edward  West;  and  was,  by  them  beautifully  applied 
in  explanation  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  rent.  It  has,  we 
believe,  been  since  acknowledged  by  all  subsequent  writers,  but 
it  has  never  been  so  satisfactorily  elucidated,  nor  so  thoroughly 
traced  to  its  consequences  as  in  the  work  before  us. 

It  is  thus  stated  by  Dn  Chalmers : — 

**  Any  land,  that  is  cultivated  for  food  to  human  beings,  must, 
at  least,  yield  as  much  as  shall  feed  the  labourers  who  are  employed 
in  working  it.  But  it  must  do  more  than  this.  These  agricultural 
labourers  require  to  be  clothed  and  lodged,  as  well  as  fed.  They 
must  be  upheld,  not  in  food  alone,  which  is  the  first  necessary ;  but  in 
what  may  be  termed,  the  second  necessaries  of  life.  The  people 
whose  business  it  is  to  work  up  these,  may,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
agriculturaly  be  termed  the  secondary  labourers  of  a  country.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  worst  of  cultivated  land  must,  at  least,  be  able  to 
feed  those  who  are  directly  employed  upon  the  soil,  and,  moreover, 
those  who  prepare  for  the  agricultural  labourers  all  the  other  articles, 
beside  food,  which  enter  into  their  support  or  maintenance. 

**  It  is  obvious,  that  land  of  this  inferior  productiveness  must  mark 
the  extreme  limit  of  cultivation  at  the  time — as  land  of  still  inferior 
quality  could  not  be  broken  up  without  loss  to  the  cultivator." — p.  2, 
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Bat  our  author  has  been  careful  to  avoid  the  error  iuto  vfhjch 
Mr*  Ricardo  and  his  disciples  have  fallen.  These  economists 
have  imagined  that  the  most  fertile  soils  were  invariably  the  first 
occupiedi  and  that  whenever  land  of  an  inferior  quality  was  taken 
into  cultivation,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  his  employer 
became  mce^arily  deteriorated.  It  is  to  the  mcesnty  of  resorts 
ing  to  the  less  fertile  portions  of  land  that  they  exclusively  ascribe^ 
the  gradual  decline  both  of  wages  and  profits  in  the  progress  of 
society;  wbereas,  in  point  of  fact,  this  fall,  arising,  as  it  does, 
from  the  increase  both  of  population  and  capital,  precedes  tbo 
cultivation  of  the  poorer  land,  and  is  itself  the  very  cause  of  that 
of  which  they  esteem  it  to  be  no  more  than  the  consequence « 
According  to  them  therefore  the  labourer  is  always  the  best  off  ii» 
the  earliest  periods,  when  none  but  the  richest  land  is  cultivated^ 
which  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  generally  true  to  the  extent 
which  they  supposed.-— 

"  In  filling  up  this  sketch,  or  histoire  raisonnief  of  the  conjunct 
progress  of  culture  and  population,  economists  have  given  in  to  certain 
conceptions,  Vi^hich  require  to  be  modified.  They  sometimes  describe 
the  process,  as  if,  at  each  successive  descent  to  an  inferior  soil,  the 
comfort  and  circumstances  of  the  human  race  underwent  deterioration  ;- 
or  as  if^  under  the  impulse  of  a  hard  and  hungerTbitten  necessity,  meQ 
were  driven,  like  so  many  famishing  wolves,  to  those  intractable  soils, 
whence  they  could  only  force  out  a  more  stinted  and  penurious  f^e 
than  before — and  that,  at  a  greater  expense  of  toil  and  of  endurance. 
Agreeably  to  this  supposition  even  economists  and  calculators  have, 
by  a  reverse  process,  found  their  way  to  a  golden  age  at  the  outset  of 
the  world — when  men  reposed  in  the  lap  of  abundance ;  and,  with  no 
other  fatigue  than  that  of  a  slight  and  superficial  operation  on  a  soil  of 
first  rate  quality,  richly  partook  in  the  bounties  of  nature.  But  when 
all  this  soil  came  to  be  occupied,  and  the  race  continued  to  multiply, 
land  of  a  second  quality  must  have  been  taken  in — ^and  the  conception 
jSf  that  at  every  such  transition  from  a  better  to  a  worse  land,  a  heavier 
imposition  of  toil  was  laid  upon  workmeii,  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
produce  was  yielded  to  them  in  return  for  their  industry.  This,  cer- 
tainly, represents  to  us  the  species  in  a  course  of  deterioration,.at  least, 
in  as  fiu*  as  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes  is  concerned.  They 
are  pictured  to  the  eye,  as  if  goaded  on  by  hard  and  stubborn  necesr 
sity  at  every  step  of  this  movement,  and  going  forth,  in  starving  mul-s 
titudes,  from  that  better  land,  which  is  now  too  narrow  for  them*  At 
each  new  stretch  of  cultivation,  a  more  ungrateful  soil  has  to  be  en- 
countered, on  which  it  is  thought  that  men  are  more  strenuously 
wrought,  and  more  scantily  subsisted,  than  before-^till,  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  this  progression,  a  life  of  utmost  toil,  and  utmost  penury,  is  looked 
to  as  the  inevitable  doom  that  awaits  the  working  classes  of  society." 
*-rpp,  3—5. 

Now  this  representation  of  the  case  is  not,  as  our  author  justly 


fetnaAsf  agreeable  id  the  iacit/ nor  does  it  accord  with  hiBtorical 
truth.  The  descent  to  inferior  soils  has  been  frequently  m^t/and 
more  than  compensated  fpr^  by  the  iqventioa  of  instruments^  and 
the  application  of  capital,  whereby  industry  h^s  been  rendered 
more  effective,  and  the  produce  increased,  pr  its  cost  diminished. 
This  too  has  been  brought  about  as  well  by  manufacturing  as  by 
agricultural  improvements;  for  if  the  Hcond  necessaries  of  life,  as 
Dr.  Chalmers  appropriately  terms  them,  (that  is,  such  thii^s  as 
are  needful  to  the  labourer  besides  his  mere  subsistence,)  cad  be 
produced  cheaper,  or  with  less  labour,  that  portion  of  his  com  or 
money  w*ages,  which  goes  to  purchase  them  may  be  reduced* 
while  not  only  he  may  be  as  well  ofF  as  before,  but  the  general 
result  will  be  the  sam^,  as  though  a  saving  had  been.  efS&cted  in 
the  jcost  of  producing  food.  Land  of  inferior  quality,  whicb 
would  not  before  have  repaid  the  expense  of  tillage,  may  in  such 
cases  be  profitably  entered  upon,-*- 

"  It  follows  not,  that  in  the  act  of  descending  to  an  inferior  soil 
msa  have  to  put  forth  a  greater  quantity  of  laboar  for  the  same 
leturn^rH-hecause  it  may  have  been  some  improyement  in  the  modes 
or  operations  of  husbandry,  which  has  enabled  them  to  maJke  the 
descent,  and  to  make  the  same  labour  as  efiectiva  on  the  ground 
whi^h  ihey  are  now  reclaiming  from  the  waste,  as  on  that  which  they 
had '  last  brought  within  the  domain  of  cultivation.  When,  therefore, 
we  see  the  wilds  of  nature  further  broken  in  upon,  we  are  not  always  to 
imagine  that  it  is  from  the  pressure  of  a  felt  necessity,  by  which  nien 
have  been  forced  to  submit  to  a  more  painftd  endurance,  and  to  put 
up  vnth  a  scantier  subsistence  in  return  for  it.  It  may  have  been 
the  pacific,  the  prosperous  result  of  some  enlargement  in  die  powers 
of  agricultural  Jabour;  and  in  consequence  of  ^vhieh,  men  go  spohta^ 
neously  forth  on  an  inferior  soil,  because  now,  for  the  same  work,  they 
earn  the  same  recompense  as  they  did  on  the  soil  immediately  above 
iU  It  is  thus  a  possible  thing,  that  cultivation  may  be  extended,  with-* 
out  deterioration  to  the  comfort  of  labourers ;  and  that  along  its  last 
possible  frontier,  there  might  be  stationed  as  high  and  well  conditioned 
a  peasantry,  as  ever  flourished  in  any  olden  or  golden  period  on  the 
lawns  of  Arcadia. 

"  And  cultivation  may  be  extended  by  an  improvement  in  manu- 
fectmring,  as  well  as  in  agricultural  labour.  It  may  be  conceived,  of  the 
land  last  entered,  that  in  return  for  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  it 
yidds  the  subsistence  of  a  hundred  families — and  that  the  land  next  in* 
&rior  to  it  cannot  be  {urofitably  cultiv'ated,  because  in  return  for  die  sam^ 
labour,  it  yields  the  subsistence  of  only  ninety  families*  Ndw,  orer^ 
looking  for  the  present,  the  element  of  profit,  one  might  conceive  these 
hundred  families  to  be  made  up  of  seventy  belonging  to  the  agri- 
cultural, and  of  thirty  belonging  to  the  secondary  class, — ^it  being' 
the  employment  of  the  latter  to  prepare,  for  the  whole  hundred, 
the  second  necessaries  of  life.    It  matters  not  whether  there  be 
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Inch  an  improTement  in  agricultural  labour,  that  sixty  can  do  the 
work  of  seventy,  or  such  an  improvem^t  in  manufaicturing  labour 
that  twenty  can  do  the  work  of  thirty*  In  either  way,  ninety  la^ 
bourers  can  do  as  much  as  a  hundred  did  before ;  and  whereas,  for-* 
merly,  land  must  have  been  able  to  return  for  their  labour  the  subsis-> 
tence  of  a  hundred  families,  ere  it  could  be  taken  in,  it  may  now  be 
taken  in,  though  of  such  inferior  qualit^r,  as  to  return  the  subsistence 
of  but  ninety  ramilies.  By  the  former  improvement,  the  agricultural 
labourers  necessary  for  a  given  effect,  became  fewer  than  before, — ^by 
the  latter  improvement,  thoush  still  as  numerous,  they  would  require 
the .  services  of  fewer  seconwies  than  before.  It  is  thus  that  a  step 
of  improyement  in  manufactures  alone  can  give  rise  to  an  onward  step 
of  extension  in  agriculture-^and  just  because  a  method  has  been 
devised  for  the  fabrication  of  as  many  yards  of  cloth,  by  few;er  hands*, 
soils  of  poorer  out-field,  than  anv  that  had  yet  been  reached,  may  now 
be  profitably  entered  upon.  An  imfM*ovement  in  the  form  of  the 
stocking  machine  may,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
plough,  bring  many  an  else  unreclaimed  acre  within  the  reach  of  cul- 
tivation."—pp.  8— 10. 

But  although  this  is  quite  true,  and  is  very  p^rsf^icuously 
stated,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  of  population  (the  land 
itself  being  limited  both  as  to  its  extent  and  capabilities)  does 
occasion  a  fallofwages^  independently  of  any  arising  from  the 
cheapness  of  manufactures.  This  has  been  either  overlooked  by 
Dr.  Chalmers^  or  he  has  not  allowed  it  sufiicient  weight,  aq4) 
hence  he  has  failed  to  notice  the  cA/^  reason  why  this  share  is 
susceptible  of  considerable  reduction,  without  a  proportioaate 
deterioration  of  the  labourer's  circumstances.  The  fact  is  'that> 
at  all  timeSf  the  real  condition  of  the  labourer  depends  a  great 
deal  more  upon  the  demand  for  his  labour,  compared  with  the 
means  and  quantity  of  employment,  than  upon  the  proportion^ 
which  bis  wages  bear  to  the  produce.  This  proportion  may  be 
small,  and  his  total  earnings  may  notwithstanding  be  consider- 
able: nay,  the  one  may  frequently  be  the  occasion  of  the  other. 
The  increasing  demand  for  produce,  which  raises  its  price,  neces- 
sarily diminishes  the  share  or  proportion  which  goes  to  wages ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  raises  profits,  enlarges  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour,  adds  to  the  means  and  quantity  of  em-^ 
ployment,  and  increases  the  sum  total  of  wages.  Their  relative 
quantity  is  less,  their  absolute  quantity  is  greater  than  bdbre. 
The  labourer  is,  in  reality,  betted  off  when  he  earns  only  one-third 
of  what  he  produces,  in  a  state  of  full  employment,  than  when  he 
earns  07?e-Aa//*of  it,  with  only  half  employment. 

Dr.  Chalmers  seems  to  admit  something  of  this  kind,  (though 
he  does  not  apply  it  quite  in  the  M'ay  in  which  we  have  done,)  in 
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the.  following  paragraph,  and  wbicK  we  insert  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  remark  which  he  makes  upon  it* 

*'  The  actual  and  brstoncal  process  that  has  taken  place^  we  believe 
V>  be  as  follows :  The  labourers  of  our  day  work  harder  than  before; 
but  live  better  than  before.  They  at  once  toil  more  strenuously,  and 
live  more  plentifully — putting  forth  more  strength,  but  withal,  drawing 
the  remuneration  of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  sustenance.  So  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  behead  a  harder  working  peasantry,  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  behold  them  more  richly  upholden,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  necessaries  of  life. 

**  Now,  this  may  be  either  a  deterioration  or  an  improvement  in  their 
cu'cunistances.'  One  can  imagine  a  day  of  slavish  fatigue,  followed 
by  an  evening  of  gross  and  loatbsome  sensuality, — as  is  often  exempli- 
fied in  ibe  life  of  a  London  coal-heaver,  whose  enormous  wage  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  enormous  consumption,  by  which  he  repairs  the  waste  and 
the  weariness  of  an  excessive  labour.  This  surely  is  not  a  desirable 
habitude  for  the  commonalty  of  any  land ;  nor  do  we  read  the  charac-* 
teristics  of  a  high  or  a  well-conditioned  peasantry  in  a  state  of  existence, 
made  up,  first  of  drudgery  to  the  uttermost  of  their  strength,  and  then 
of  groveHiog  dissipation  to  the  uttermost  of  their  m^ans.  They  spend 
one  part  of  their  revolving  day.  in  the  exercise  of  powers,  which  are 
merely  animal  3  and  the  other  part  in  the  indulgence  of  enjoyments,, 
which  also  are  merely  animal— like  beasts  of  burden,  who  are  better 
Wrought  than  before,  and,  in  return  for  this,  are  better  fed  and  lodged 
and  littered  than  before.  They  are  now  in  better  keep  than  their  fore- 
fathers ;  and  this  puts  them  into  heart  for  the  greater  work  that  is  ex** 
tracted  out  of  them.  Still  it  is  conceivable  of  the  work,  that  it  may  be 
so  very  extreme,,  as,  on  the  whole,  to  degrade  and  to  depress  these  over- 
done children  of  modern  industry — ^and  that,  in  spite  of  the  greaEter. 
abundance  wherewith  their  senses  and  their  spirits  are  coarsely  regaM# 
during  the  intervals  of  their  sore  bondage.*' — pp*  10-^12. 

This  which  is,  unfortunately,  but  the  too  common  effect  of 
hard  work,  shows  how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  orders,  by  merely  adding  to  their  creature 
comforts.  The  vessel  which  carries  more  sail  needs  more  ballastr 
so  the  increase  of  earthly  possessions  to  the  labourer,  as  well  as  to* 
others,  seems  to  require  an  additional  moral  counterpoise,  that  is; 
the  implanting  of  higher  and  better  principles,  or  it  is  likely  to 
become  more  injurious  than  advantageous  both  to  the  individual 
and  the  community.  But  independently  of  any  moral  effects, 
education  and  civilization,  by  engendering  a  taste  for  the  more 
refined  arts  of  life,  as  well  among  the  labouring  classes  as  those 
of  a  higher  grade,  must  doubtless  be  reckoned  among  the  caused 
of  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  the  general  increase  of  wealth.. 
It  is,  however^  impossible  that  this  extension  and  increase 
could  have  been  progressive  without  cultivation  being  pushed 
upon  the  poorer  soils :  nor  would  these  latter  have  been  resorted 
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|o,UDl«si  §utc^mv^  falU  ball  taken  plit^iaw8ges>^. or. pmfits; 
or  both;  or  unless  such  imprpvem^ts  badi  hom  aiaik  in  4gii« 
(ul^ral  pr  iqariufaoturing. industry,  as^had  increased  the  a$cieiicy 
of  a  giveu  quautity  of  labour,  and.  rendered  this  return  ffotm^  Iha 
^ast  or  worst  l^nd  takea  iuto  euUivation  as  profitable  at'  that  -of 
the  quality  inuoedi^tely  above  it  was»  previously  to  the  adoption 
•f  such  improvements. 

&r.  Chalmers  has  beautifully  connected  this  subject  with 
Malthus's  doctrine  of  population,  by  showing  what  indeed  that 
eminent  writer  had  himself  Jong  ago  shown,  but  which  is  very  far 
from  being  generally  understood^  or  if  understood  is  continually 
lost  sight  of,  viz.  that  the  tendency  of  the  human  race  to  multiply 
SQ  as  tQ  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence  and  e{np)oymept,  does 
in  fact  put  mankind  into  a  condition  of  straitni^ss  and  difficulty 
long  before  the  earth  is  folly  cultivated  and  peopled.  The.  pro-t 
duee  of  the  soil  cannot  be  made  to  increase  as  fast  as  population 
tflotiU  increase,  if  it  were  unchecked:  and  hence  the  Constant 
pr^sure  of  the  latter  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  all  die 
vice  and  misery  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 

The  remedies  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  meet  the  evils, 
of  an  overflowing  population,  are  classed  by  pur  author  under 
two  heads,  the  internal  and  the  external.  The  former,  the  advan^ 
tages  of  which  he  strongly  advocates,  include  every  thing  of 
the  moral  and  preventive  kind.  The  latter  respect  the  means  of 
finding  maintenance  and  employment  for  the  continually  increas- 
ing numbers  who  are  daily  and  hourly  seeking  it*  To  the  con« 
siderationof  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  means  Dr.  Chalmers 
neKt  proceeds  to  invite  the  reader's  attention.  He  enters  into 
them  largely,  and  that  chiefly  with  the  view  of  showing  their  com- 
fMirative  impotence. 

The  chapters  on  the  Iticrease  and  Limit  of  Employment  and 
Capital,  which  introduce  this  subject,  we  consider  as  forming  the 
most  valuable  and  important  part  of  the  work,  since  the  whole  of 
the  sequel  is  more  or  less  founded  upon  the  principles  that  are 
therein  contained  and  developed. 

This  haa  always  been  a  dark  and  intricate  corner  in  political 
economy,  and  one  that  has  given  rise  to  perpetual  controversy. 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  explored  it  with  the  eye  of  a  master.  He  has 
thrown  a  broad  illumination  over  this  hitherto  foggy  region.  We 
may  now  find  our  way  with  tolerable  confidence  where  nearly  all 
before  was  bewilderment  and  delusion. 

*  It  11  necessary  to  observe  that  if  the  proportionate  wages  are  estimated  as  Mr. 
Bricardo  estimates  theiO)  by  their  relation  to  profits,  they  rise  as  society  advaiio«9| 
but  taken  in  reference  to  the  total  (][uantity  produced,  incttuive  of  rent,  their  rate  is  a 
MliDg  one. 
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TM  doctrine  relatiug  to  this  subject,  \fbich  has  been  taugtit 
by  so^ie  x>f  our  most  distioguisbed  economists,  our  author  bas 
dearly  shown  to  be  fuodamentally  erroneous.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  them  is  that  the  demand  for  commodities  alwaya 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  supply,  and  that  every  augmenta- 
tion of  capital  necessarily  brings  with  it  an  increase  qf  employ- 
ment. 

To  a  certain  es^tent  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  entertained 
by  Adam  Smith  himself;  for  though  he  fully  admits  at  the  com- 
mencemfsnt  of  his  chaptier  on  profit^,  tb^t  they  are  dependent  upon 
the  eompetitioo  of  capitalists,  and  therefore  fall  as  capital  ia>* 
creases,  yet  in  various  other  parts  of  bis  'wori^  be  has  certainly  led 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  indefiiiiie  parsimony  was  the  high 
road  "to  wealth,  and  that  whenever  fresh  capital  was  accumulated, 
and  fresb  products  created,  fresh  markets  were  always  open  to 
receive  them.  The  mo3t  celebrated  disciples  of  his  school,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr,  Malthus  and  one  or  two  others  of  less  note^ 
.have  adopted  the  same  view*  Some,  indeed,  have  carried  thi& 
principle  so  far,  s^s  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  general  glut  or 
overproduction. 

Their  argument,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  plausible  one.  Ca- 
pital and  labour  being  the  two  main  instruments  ai  prodttction, 
nothing  more  seems  requisite  in  order  to  increase  the  national 
wealth,  than  to  bring  each  into  presence  of  the  other.  That  at 
any  particular  period  there  should  be  an  excess  of  the  one  or  the 
other  seems  intelligible  enough;  but  that  both  should  predomi- 
nate or  be  superabundant  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  not  alto- 
gether sp  obvious,  and  seems  on  th^  first  view  of  it  almost  impos- 
sible. And  y^t  thaf;  multitudes  may  be  seeking  for  employment^ 
while  capital  is  lying  idle  for  want  of  profitable  investment,  is  u 
fact  but  too  well  authenticated  to  leave  its  existence. doubtful} 
and  it  is  readily  admitted  as  well  as  felt  by  ail  practical  men. 
Why,  indeed,  it  should  so  be,  has  never  before  been  very  satis- 
factorily explained ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers  has  unravelled  the  mys- 
tery, and  shown  that  the  great  limiting  cause  before  adverted  to, 
vyhich  arrests  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  does  at 
the  same  time  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  multiplication  of 
9II  othef  speicies  of  wealth,  seeing  that  food  enters  as  a  main  in-r 
gredient  into  the  composition  of  tbem  all,  and  that  for  food  some 
portion  of  them  all  must  ultimately  be  exchanged. 

"  We  may  now  inquire — What  the  real  power  of  capital  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  people  ?  There  is  nothing  more  constantly  affirmed, 
in  Ihe  writings  of  political  economists,  than  the  connection  between 
these  two  elements  :  '  The  power  of  a  country  to  maintain  a  population, 
ii  in  propdrtiou  to  its  capital/    ^  Increase  the  capital,  and  you  increase 
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Its  power  to  employ  and  to  remnoerate  labour.'  Capital  is  the  fand, 
oat  of  which  the  wages  of  iaboar  are  paid,  and  laboarers  are  supported.* 
These  are  so  many  different  expressions  for  an  oft-repeated  aphcmsHi  in 
political  science.  Now,  capitd  is  the  fruit  of  accumulation  3  and  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,  from  such  representations,  as  if  the  frugality  of 
merchants  were  the  primary  fountain-bead,  whence  issued  forth  all  the 
comfort  and  subsistence  of  labourers.  At  this  rate,  indefinite  parsimony 
would  be  followed  up  by  the  indefinitdy-augmenting  power  of  maintain- 
ing labour;  and,  through  the  medium  of  personal  economy,  an  unob- 
structed highway  would  be  opened  to  increasing  and  successive  enlarge- 
ments in  the  amount  of  the  population,  or  in  the  general  sufficiency  of 
thar  circumstances.  This  is  the  unequivocal  impression  given  by  the 
reasonings  of  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  capital,  and  the  methods  of 
its  increase*  There  are  checks  to  this  progress,  which  he  has  either 
altogether  overlooked,  or  at  least  forborne  to  dwell  upon,  and  brin^  pro* 
minentiy  forward.  The  rationale  of  a  country's  advancement  in  wodth 
and  economic  prosperity,  has  thus  been  misconceived.  The  limits, 
placed  by  nature  and  necessity  in  the  way  of  this  advancement,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  regarded ;  and  more  especially  has  it  been  thought,  that 
there  was  a  creative  and  an  emanating  power  in  capital,  which  could 
overleap  these  limits,  and  form  a  guarantee  against  all  the  evils  that  have 
been  ascribed  to  redundant  population. 

'*  And  on  this  subject,  too,  we  might  learn  a  lesson  at  that  place  in 
the  science,  where  so  many  other  of  its  lessons  are  to  be  gathered — even 
at  the  margin  of  separation  between  the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated 
land.  We  have  already  seen,  that  cultivation  cannot  be  speeded  for- 
ward beyond  this  margin,  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  improvement  in  the 
powers  of  labour  enables  the  land  of  next  inferior  quality  to  feed  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  their  secondaries.  If,  by  an  undue  increase 
of  population,  the  cultivation  is  forced  a  greater  way  than  this,  then  the 
land  last  entered  on  is  not  able  to  repay  its  cultivation,  and  distress  is 
ielt  in  the  country  because  there  are  too  many  men.  But  as  surely  as 
there  might  be  too  many  ploughmen,  so  there  might  be  too  many 
ploughs.  If,  in  virtue  of  the  excessive  number  of  ploughmen,  all  cannot 
find  employment,  without  forcing  an  entrance  upon  soils  that  would 
return  inadequate  wages  for  the  labour,  so,  in  virtue  of  the  excessive 
number  of  ploughs,  all  cannot  find  employment,  without  a  like  return  of 
inadequate  profit  for  the  capital.  Nay,  profit  forms  such  a  fraction  in 
the  price  of  most  articles,  that  a  large  fluctuation  of  price  might  not  only 
diminish  profit,  but  annihilate  it,  or  even,  by  the  cbnverslon,  as  in 
algebra;  of  positive  into  negative,  might  transmute  the  profit  into  loss. 
It  appears,  from  this  instance,  that  just  as  agriculture  might  be  over- 
laden by  an  excess  of  labour,  so  might  it  be  overladen  by  an  excess  of 
capital.  And  at  the  extreme  boundary  of  cultivation,  might  there  be 
distinctly  seen  the  operation  of  that  check  which  opposes  the  indefinite 
advancement  of  both.  Diminish  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  be- 
neath a  certain  rate,  and  ploughmen  will  cease  to  be  multiplied.  Di- 
minish the  profit  of  agricultural  capital  beneath  a  certain  rate,  or,  still 
more  surely,  annihilate  profit,  ana  ploughs  will  cease  to  be  multiplied. 
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Both  tbe  population  and  the  capital  are  here  brought  alike  to  a  stand  j 
and»  at  the  point  now  specified,  both  are  alike  impotent  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  boasted  power  of  capital 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  is,  in  this  instance  at  least,  found  to  be  an 
illusion.  There  is  no  virtue  in  the  excess  of  ploughs  to  maintain  the 
excess  of  ploughmen.  Nothing  but  an  adequate  return  from  the  soil  can 
uphold  either;  and  for  want  of  this,  each  excess  must  at  length  dis- 
appear,— it  being  as  true  of  the  capital  as  of  tbe  population,  that  it  is 
heavier  than  the  land  can  bear. 

''  Now^  what  is  true  of  agricultural,  is  tme  also  of  maDn&ctnring 
capital.  If,  as  we  have  found  already,  there  may  be  too  many  manu* 
facturing  labourers^  so  may  there  be  too  many  manufacturing  imple- 
ments of  labour*  On  the  former  taking  place^  there  is  work  done  by 
human  hands,  without  the  return  of  an  adequate  human  subsistence  ^ 
and  so  a  diminution  of  the  population.  On  the  latter  taking  place, 
there  is  work  done  by  pieces  of  machinery,  without  the  return  of  an  ade- 
quate profit  to  their  owners :  and  so  a  diminution  of  their  capital.  What 
18  true  of  the  living,  is  true  of  the  inanimate  instruments :  both  might 
be  unduly  multiplied.  As  there  might  be  too  many  men,  so  might 
there  be  too  many  machines— 'too  many  power-looms,  as  well  as  too 
many  weavers  at  hand-looms — too  many  cotton-mills,  as  well  as  too 
many  cotton -spinners.  There  is  a  check  to  the  one^  in  the  lessening  of 
wages  ;  and  in  every  way  as  sure  a  check  to  the  other,  in  the  lessening 
of  profits.  They  have  not  looked  far  onward,  who  speak  of  the  power 
which  lies  in  capital  to  employ  and  to  maintain  labour.  They  have 
looked  only  to  the  first  step  in  the  process — that  at  which  the  capitalist 
enlists  workmen  into  his  service ;  and  for  one  year,  or  one  term,  can 
pay  them  liberally  and  well.  They  have  not  looked  to  the  second  step- 
that  at  which  the  return  is  made  by  them  who  purchase  and  use  the 
commodity  that  has  been  thus  manufactured.  If  this  return  be  not  an 
adequate  one^  the  capital  is  not  replaced;  and,  after  a  single  revolution 
of  the  economic  cycle,  it  again  starts  in  diminished  magnitude^  and  witb 
a  proportionally  diminished  power  for  the  maintenance  of  labour.'*-^ 
pp.  78—82. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  national  saving  is  confined 
within  much  narrower  limits  than  individual  saving.  'There  is 
no  way  by  which  individual  capitalists  can  augment  their  wealth 
except  by  parsimony,  or  converting  a  portion  of  their  profit  into 
additional  capital,  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  addi« 
tional  labour^  and  to  become  the  source  of  additional  productip% 
An()  to  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  done  generally;  but  '\i  it  be 
carried  to  excess,  although  the  capital  itself  may  be  augmented^ 
it  will  yield  no  greater  amount  of  profit  than  before;  and  if  it  be 
pushed  still  farther,  the  last  portion  of  capital  thus  accumulated 
will  be  altogether  swallowed  up  and  destroyed. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  limit  to  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional capital  upon  the  land,  is  a  return  from  the  soil  adequate' t6 
the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators  according  to  the  rates  of  wages 
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unci  prbfifs  at  the  time  being;  and  the  limit  to  thJe  employnient 
of  additional  capital  in  trade  or  manufactures,  is  a  correspond- 
ing  increase  of  agricultural  wealth,  such  as  will  augment  the  dis- 
posable amount  of  food^  which  forms  its  natural  market  atid 
equivalent.  But  Dr.  Chalmers  should  certainty  have  noticed^ 
that  a  mere  increase  in  the  quunUty  of  food  will  not  effectuate 
thi^  Such  additional  quantity  might  indeed  be  an  advantage  to 
the  labourers^  by  awarding  to  each  a  more  liberal  allowance  than 
before*  But  this  is  not-enough.  Iii  order  to  enlai^ge!  the  market, 
there  must  be  moreover  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  food>  audi 
as  will  enable  its  holders  to  put  more  labour  into  motion,  and 
dispose  them  to  exchange  the  additional  quantity  for  more  of  the 
Other  products  of  labour. 

.  "  It  might  be  safe  and  profitable  for  one  capitalist,  or  a  certain  frac- 
tiond  number  of  them,  to  accumulate.  But  a  general  accumulation 
cannot  take  place,  save  at  the  expense  of  the  general  revenue  of  capl- 
talist9.  It  is  true,  that,  so  long  as  agriculture  is  in  progress,  there  might 
b<{  yearly  additions  to  the  returning  or  replacing  power,  by  which  as 
largei  or  a  larger  revenue,  might  be  afforded  to  a  still  enlarging  capital* 
But  when  the  progress  of  agriculture  becomes  slow  and  difficult,  or,  most 
of  all,  when  it  touches  upon  the  extreme  limit,  then  the  impotency  of 
accumulation  on  the  part  of  capitalists  must  be  severely  felt*  Each  new 
inveistitur^,  ip  fact,  will  then  be  followed  up  by  an  adverse  reaction  or 
recoil  upon  themselves.  As  they  grow  in  capital,  they  will  decline  in 
revenue*  There  is  no  escaping  from  this  consequence,  after  that  the 
returning  power  has  become  stationary.  Every  addition  to  capital, 
isauses  just  a  permanent  yearly  abstraction  of  the  same  amount  from 
revenue ;  and  the  same  return,  on  a  larger  prime  cost,  is  all  which  the 
capitalists  reap  for  their  pains.  Society  obtains  their  enjoyments  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  when,  by  an  overdone  competition  among  capitalists,  each 
«ti*ain8  at  becoming  richer  than  before^  But  if  there  be  no  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  customers,  capitalists  cannot  persevere  in  such  a  walk  of 
speculationj  without  impoverishment  and  ruin  to  many  of  themselves.''--^ 
pp.  88,  89. 

'*  The  domain  of  cultivation  is,  no  doubt,  gradually  widening  With  the 
improvements  that  are  ever  taking  place  in  the  methods  of  agricultural 
labour.  But  when  capital  makes  a  rash  attempt  beyond  this  boundary, 
it  i§  Sure  to  be  absorbed.  The  landlord  will  not  Continue  to  employ,  oh 
a  rand  that  brings  no  return,  agrieUlttiral  labourers,  who  mighty  for  thfe 
feilm  he  is  yearly  spending  in  tUe  shape  6£  unproductive  capital,  be 
^setting  him  io  the  capacity  of  disposable  labourers.  Neither  Will  the 
tenant  persist  ia  cultivating  land  which  yields  him  no  profit.  There  46 
po  efejjcaping  from  the  conchision.  Accumulation,  or  the  conversion  of 
revenue  into  capital,  has  its  limits  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  divi- 
sion of  the  business  of  society.  In  other  words,  capital  is  hemmed  in 
on  aU  sides  by  ^  slowly  receding  boundary,  which  it  cannot  overpass ; 
and  beyond  which,  if  it  attempt  to  enlarge  itself,  it  is  broken  into  surges 
'at-the  bairfer  fcy  i;<rhicb  it  l5  surrounded."— pp.  104,  105. 
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The  effect  of  this  on  the  general  rate  of  profit  is  very  important, 
and  Dr<  Chalmers  thus  remarks  upon  it. 

"This,  brings  into  view  a  most  important  element,  \^hich  hitherto 
has  scarcely  been  admitted  Into  the  consideratiori '  of  profit.  We  are 
Ikbtindantly  familiar  with:  the  idea,  that  the  rate  6f  wages  is  det)endent 
on  the  average  standard  of  enjoyment  amdng  labourersi  Bat  we  have 
pot  been  so  accustomed  to  think  bf  the  rate  oi  profit^  as  depending  on 
the  average  staadard  of  enjoyment  among  cdpttaUsts.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  aetoally  so*  It  is  a  qnestion  with  every  indiTidual  capitalist>  whether 
he  shall  spend  the  whole  revenue  of  the  current  year,  or  how  much  of  it 
he  shall  reserve,  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  it  in  trade^  and  so  giving  ad- 
ditional extension  to  his  business.  Or  finally^  whether  he  shall  expend 
more  than  his  revenue,  and  so  trench  upon  his  capital  ?  This  question 
ttims  precisely  oit  the  balance  between  two  appetites*  of  his  nature — 
between  the  appetite  for  eventiiat  gain,  and  the  appetite  for  present 
eomfo)*t.  Should  the  latter  prevail,  and  prevail  generally,  ca^tal  would 
he- kept  down,  and  profit  be  sustained.  Should  the- latter  prevail,  and 
also  prevail  generally)  capital  would  be  augmented,  and  profit  be  'de^ 
pressed.  It  does  not  affect  this  conclusion,  that  the  highway  to  foitunei 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  merchant,  is  to  save  as  much,  and  spend  as 
little,  of  his  revenue  as  he  can.  It  is  true  of  every  single  capitalistj  that 
h^  is  all  the  richer  by  saving  than  spending ;  and  that,  under  any^iven 
rate  6(  profit,  or  with  any  given  habit  on  the  part  of  capitalists.  But  it 
h  not  true  that  capitalists  collectively  will  become  richer  by  saving  thaii 
by  spending ;  for,  on  their  general  habit,  the  rate  of  profit  immediately 
and  essentially  depends.  Cbiild  they  effectuate  a  combination  amongst 
themselves,  they  might  uphold,  at  their  general  and  collective  pleasure^ 
the  rate  of  profit  and  interest  in  the  land.  Bui  they  are  not  able  to 
achieve  so  extensive  a  concert,  nor  would  its  members  be  individually 
faithful  in  their  observation  of  it ;  and*  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
Which  the  good  of  society  is  secured  by  the  impossibility  of  combina-^ 
tions.  Meanwhile,  nothing  can  be  truer,  than  that  just  as  the  wages  of 
labour  depend  on  the  collective  taste  and  will  of  labourers,  so  the  profits 
bf  iStock  depend  on  the  collective  taste  and  will  of  capitalists.  With  this 
view*,  profits  are  what  capitalists  in  the  aggregate  choose  to  make  them, 
Aifd  however  little  the  rate  of  profit  may  have  been  associated  in  th^ 
ininds  of  economists,  with  the  standard  of  enjoyment  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society— yel,  ultimately  and  efficiently,  this  is  precisely  the 
dement  on  ^hich  it  turns.*'— pp,  90—92.  , 

But  though. the  capitalista  h^ve  undoubtedly  the  same  power 
of  maintaining  the  rate  of  their  profits  by  ceasing  to  add  to  theit 
stock,  that  the  labourers  have  of  fhaantaining  the  rato  of  theii* 
wages  by  abstaining  from  marriage  and  multiplication,  yet  iDr. 
Chalmers  has  not  remarked  that,  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  thii» 
power,  they  stand  on  a  very  different  footing*  The  particular 
and  the  general  interest  of  the  labourer  go  hand  in  hand  together^ 
while  the  particular  nnd  general  intei:est  of  thfe  capitalist  are  op?- 
posed  to  each*  other.     If  the  labourers  could  enter  into  a  general 
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agreement  on  the  subject,  they  would  have  every  motive  for  ad- 
hering strictly  to  it ;  their  own  individual  condition  would  be  im- 
proved by  it.  Each  would  reap  the  benefit  of  his.  own  prudence 
and  foresight,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  contributing  to  the 
welfare  of  all  the  others.  Not  so  the  capitalists*  The  general 
benefit  to  all  would  be  a  particular  disadvantage  to  each.  W«re 
it  possible  for  them  to  combine  together  for  the  like  purpose, 
Ihey  would  have  a  secret  inclination  to  violate  the  compact.  Each 
would  wish  all  the  rest  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  himself  to  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  an  opposite  course. 

;  The  resemblance  between  population  and  capital^  both  in 
regard  to  the  limits  of  their  increase,  and  to  the  facility  wherewith 
they  recover  ahy  great  and  sudden  defalcations^  vvas  long-ago 
noticed .  by  Mr.  Malthus^  and  it  forms  the  subject  oC  a  dbtinct 
chapter  in  the  work  before  us,  in  which  the  Author  has.  illustrated 
it  by  contrasting  together  the  condition  of  Eugland  and  Ireland, 
and  showing  the  evils  under  which  both  countries  respectively 
labour,  the  one  from  excess  of  population,  uid  the  othel"froin 
redundancy  of  capital. 

"  If  tbe  disease  in  Ireland  be  a  plethora  of  population,  the  disease  ia 
this  country  is  more  like  to  a  plethora  of  capital.  If  there,  the  mendi- 
city be  aiiiong  the  living  instruments  j  here,  if  I  may  be  permitted  sucb 
an  image,  the  mendicity  is  among  the  dead  instruments  of  labour.  If 
there,  immediate  labour  be  wretchedly  remunerated  by  a  low  wage ; 
here,  t&e  low  profit  makes  a  wretched  remuneration  for  antecedent 
labour.  The  phenomena  on  this  side  of  the  water  indicate  as  surely 
that  capital  has  its  limits,  as  the  phenomena  on  the  other  side  indicate 
that  population  has  its  limits.  The  annoyance. one  feels  in  the  compe- 
tition of  porters  for  employment,  is  not  more  decisive  of  the .  one^  than 
the  annoyance  he  is  exposed  to  from  the  competition  of  steam-boats  or 
hackney-coaches  is  decisive  of  the  other.  The  noisy  clamour  of  beggars 
on  the  street,  does  not  tell  more  significantly  of  an  excess  of  population, 
than  the  signs  of  unoccupied  houses,  add  the  flaming  advertisements  of 
commodities  at  prime  cost,  and  the  incessant  cheapening  of  articles  to 
the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  of  their  owners,  tell  by  another  sort  of  clamour 
of  the  excess  of  capital.  Between  the  two  elements,  in  fact,  there  Is  a 
marvellous  and  multiplied  accordancy.  Both  are  sulject  to  incessant 
checks  from  the  want,  each  of  its  own  proper  aliment ;  the  one  froni  an 
insufficient  wage,  thie  other  from  an  insufficient  prbfit.  And  thougb  both 
are  greatly  short,  at  present,  of  that  magnitude  which  they  nu^  yet 
attain  in  the  course  of  ages  \  both  may  press  at  all  times  bn  a  slowly 
retiring  limit — nor  is  there  room  in  the  world  fpr  the  Indefinite  exten- 
sion of  either." — pp.  135,  136, 

Dr.  Chalmers  next  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of 
over  production.  This  is  evidently  but  a  corollary  from  what 
precedes-^ we  might  indeed  have  almost  said  a  repetition  of  it. 
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Nevertheless  his  mode  of  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  of  tracing  to  their  source  the  errors  of  some  of  our 
modern  economists  on  this  point,  is  so  masterly,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  inserting  the  following  extracts^  which  appear  to  us 
to  set  this  matter  completely  at  rest. 

"  But  it  is  now  time  for  addressing  ourselves  to  the  argument  of  our 
more  recent  .economists,  for  the  loipossibility  of  a  genertd  glut,  in  the 
terms  which  they  themselves  have  employed  in  propounding  it.  Their 
reason  for.  there  being  no  such  thing  as  over-production,  or  for  a  genera^ 
glut  being  impossible,  is,  that  any  partial  over-stockings  of  the  market 
which  may  accrue,  arise,  not  from  an  excess  of  commodities  upon  the 
whole,  but  from  the  excess  of  certain  commodities,  and  so  a  wrong  or 
mistaken  distribution  of  them.  They  ground  their  proposition  on  the 
indefiniteness  of  human  wants,  or  rather  of  human  desires,  in  virtue  of 
which,  they  affirm^  there  can  be  no  excess  in  the  supply,  if  known  only 
what  the  desires  specially  are.  The  mal- adjustment  in  the  market,  ac- 
cording, to  them^  has  arisen^  not  from  the  desires  of  men  being  over- 
satiated;  with  too  many  objects,  but  from  these  desires  not  being  met  by 
the  right  objects.  If,  for  example,  there  be  an  excessive  quantity  of 
cotton  goods  in  the  market,  they  oecome  immoderately  cheap,  and  pur- 
chase less  than  they  otherwise  would  of  all  other  commodities,  which  of 
course  are  in  reference  to  this  one  commodity  immoderately  dear.  This 
must  proceed^  it  is  argued,  from  an  excess  of  labour  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  cotton  goods,  and  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  labour  in 
thet  preparation  of  the  other  articles  which  come  into  exchange  with 
them.  Had  a  certain  portion  of  labour,  then,  been  transferred  from 
that  quarter,  where  it  has  been  in  excess,  to  those  quarters  in  which  it 
has  been  deficient — the  equilibrium  would  have  been  restored,  and  the 
cotton  goods  been  exchanged,  with  all  others,  at  a  fair  relative  value* 
At  this  rate,  there  would  have  been  no  glut  of  anyone  commodity  >  and 
yet  the  quantity  of  commodities,  on  the  whole,  would  have  been  as  larg^ 
^  ever.  On  these  grounds  it  is  contended,  that  there  can  be  no  glut 
arising  from  over-production  in  the  general^  but  only  fron^  a  miscalcula- 
tion as  to  the  real  state  of  the  demand ;  and  so  a  disproportionately 
large  supply  of  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  with  a  corresponding 
defect  and  diminution  in  the  supply  of  others." — pp.  151,  152. 

"  The  reasoning  in  behalf  of  this  doctrine  we  hold  to  be  wrong,  even 
though  we  should  admit  the  supposition  whereon  it  rests — which  is,  that 
the  object  proposed,  in  every  presentation  of  commodities  for  sale«  js  to 
obtain  other  commodities  in  exchange  for  them*  Although  this  were 
true;^  still  there  is  one  sense  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  nicest  pos- 
sible adjustment,  in  the  way  of  proportioning  the  respective  articles  to 
the  respective  demand  for  them,  there  yet  would  be  a  glut.  There 
might  be  an  over-population  of  the  country,  and  so  a  glut  of  men — who, 
with  the  best  possible  accommodation  of  their  industry  to  the  taste  and 
the  wants  of  those  who  hold  the  materials  of  human  sustenance  in  their 
hands,  may  still  find  the  products  of  their  industry  to  be  too  abundant, 
and  therefore  too  cheap  for  their  obtaining  an  adequate  maintenance  in 
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return  for  them.  The  escape  from  this  conclusion  is,  vtbat  still  the  glut 
is  resolvable  into  a  mistake  in  point  of  proportion,  food  beipg  in  defect, 
and  all  other  commodities  in  excess ;  and  that  so  a  rectification  would  be 
brought  about,  were  a  portion  of  the  capital  transferred  from  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former — or,  speaking  generally,  from 
manufactures  to  agriculture.  But  this  goes  on  the  presumption  that 
fbod  can  be  raised  ny  turning  capital  to  this  object,  just-  as  Indefinitely 
as  houses,  or  ships,  or  steam-engines,  can  be  multiplied  in  the^  same 
way.  Tkc  ittate  of  matters  at  the  extreme  margin  if  ckltmtion  is  n0i  ad* 
tcrted  to.  It  is  forgotten  ivAy,  in  the  present  eirtumstances  cftht  countryt 
that  is  the  margin ;  and  why  it  cannot,  vnihout  loss,  he  carried  further 
onward  or  downward  than  it  actually  has  been.  The  ulterior  land  would 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  agricultural  science,  feed  both  the  primary 
and  secondary  population  who  should  be  employed  on  it.  At  least,  it 
would  not  do  this,  and  also  remunerate  the  Capitalist  for  bfs  outlay. 
Nay,  there  is  the  utmost  hazard,  ot  rather  certainty,  in  such  a  state,  of 
lighting  upon  soils  so  ungrateful,  as  to  conVerl  profit  into  loss,  and  ao 
diminish  the  capital.  It  were  well  if  this  check  to  indefinite  enlarge* 
ment  could  be  fully  kept  in  view;  for  a  recklessness  to*  limits,  and  ne* 
eessary  laws  on  the  part  of  the  savans  in  polki'eal  economy,  might  indocii 
a  corresponding  recklessness  on  the  policy  of -statesmen^  and  even  oti<  the 
general  habits  of  society.  There  are  certain  recent  doctrines  ift  ll« 
science,  which,  beside  being  unfounded  in  themselves,  have  prddady 
this  effect.  In  particular,  the  position  that  there  is  no  liniin  W^hatever  to 
the  means  of  productive  and  profitable  employment,  is  really  tantamount 
to  the  position,  that  there  is  no  necessary  limit  on  ^hienttmbers  of.  the 
ipecies.  If  work  can  thus  be  augmented  indefinitely,  thed  might  work-* 
men  be  augmented  indefinitely.  It  is  under  the  infiu'eiiee  of  some  suchf 
maTcim  as  this,  that  a  delusive  confidence  is  encotiraged,  and  velief  for  a 
straitened  and  over-burdened  community  is  always  eought  for  in  the 
wrong  quarter — in  the  enlargement  of  work,  rather  than  the  limitation 
of  workmen — in  the  increase  of  produce,  when  nothing  will  e0eetually 
or. permanently  keep  the  country  at  ease,  but  a  check  on  the  increase  oi 
population."-— pp.  159—161. 

Tbe  next  laubject  inquired  into  by  Dr.  Chaloiers  is  that  of 
foreign  trade ;— how  far  it  adds  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and 
k  a  aource  of  maintenaiice  to  the  people.  There  ia  oothiog 
more  certaifi>  though  it  still  it  apparently  a  atumbling :  block  |o 
many,  that  the  importations  of  every  country  mutt^  on  the  lo&g 
run,  balance  its'  exportations ;  for  though  each  country  may 
send  to  any  other  one  in  particular,  either  mere  or  less-  than  it 
receives  from  that  other,  it  cannot  send  to  all  the  others  coHec- 
iiveiy  more  than  it  receives  from  them  all  collectively.  It  hence 
follows  that  the  fabricators  of  exportable  goods,  whilst  they 
are  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  foreign  customer,  are  ii) 
reality  as  much  upheld  and  maintained  by  the  wealth  of  the 
bom^  customers  as  those  who  are  employed  in  producing  com- 
modities for  the  exclusive  consumption  of  the  home  markets — 
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Th]8«  though  not  a  new*  is  a  very  important  truth,  which  can-> 
B6tt  be  toa  widely  diffused  ;.for  there  is  no  mistake  more  common 
than  that  of  supposing  that  what  is  expended  on  foreign  luxuries 
is  so  much  drawn  away  from  the  maintenance  of  the  hon^e 
artisan,  aiid  appeals  are  constantly  made  to  the  public  in  be- 
half of  the  latter,  founded  on  this  belief.  Cases  indeed  may 
arise,  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  encouragement  to 
particnfaur  branches  of  industry;  as,  for  instance,  when  they  are 
labouring  under  any  peculiar  or  severe  depression  arising  from 
unforeseen  or  accidental  causes.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  unless  there  be  an  increase  in  the  sum  total  of  e)(penditure, 
whatever  is  spent  more  upon  one,  is  spent  less  upon  others. 
The  same  remark  applies  equally  to  all  charitable  donations 
and  subscriptions  of  every  kind,  which  are  a  fund  drawn  away 
from  the  maintenance  of  one  set  of  individuals,  whq  arq  fre- 
quently  a. productive  set,  in  order  to  feed  another  set  of  indivi* 
duals,  who  are  for  the  most  part  unproductive,  and  seldom  give 
any  equivalent  in  exchange  for  the  subsistence  they  derive  from 
the  benefactions  of  their  more  opulent  and  fortunate  brethren. 

But  though  the  power  of  exporting  with  advantage  is  limited 
by  the  power  of  importing  with  advantage,  and  the  latter  again 
by  the  surplus  revenue  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  consumption 
of  what  is  received  from  abroad;  yet  Dr.  Chalmers  appears  to  us 
to  have  overlooked  a  material  circumstance  in  relation  to  trade, 
both  foreign  and  domestic^  which  has,  we  think,  led  him  to  under- 
rate its  importance. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  he  represents  it,  that  the  whol€ 
of  what  is  expended  in  foreign  productions,  is  deducted  or 
diverted  from  the  demand  for  home  commodities.  It  may  hap- 
pen, and  indeed  almost  always  does  happen,  that  when  new  open* 
mgs  are  made  for  trade,  there  is  a  general  extension  of  the 
market;  and  whenever  such  is  the  case,  more  scope  is  given  for 
the  employment  of  capital.  This,  which  seldom  fails  to  elevite 
the  rate  of  profit,  enables  cultivation  to  be -pushed  upon  poorer 
•oils,  and  increases  the  surplus  produce,  which  in  its  turn  gives  a 
new  impulse  to  trade  and  manufactures. 

-  'The  briskness  and  general  increase  of  demand  which  nsuaUy 
follow  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade,  could  scarcely  iie 
otherwise  wellaccounted  for;  and  something  of  the  kind  seems 
to  take  place  in  the  home  market  whenever  new  articles  areTabri- 
4;ated,  which  owing  to  their  superior  utility,  or  from  the  meee 
force  of  fashion,  come  to  be  in  universal  and  high  request.  Ft>r 
such  commodities  a- new  demand  may  spring  up,  without  occa- 
eioning  a  perceptible  diminution  of  it,  in  any  other  ouarterr*  The 
effect' produced  is  every  way  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
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towards  the  termination  of  the  middle  ages,  and  "cvhich  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Chalmers.  At  that  period  the  general  change  of  ta»te 
among  the  great  landlords^  which  led  them  to  reduce  the  number 
of  their  dependants  and  retainers,  and  to  exchange  more  of  their 
surplus  produce  for  manufactures,  had  a  powerful  eiFect  in  en- 
couraging  the  production  of  this  species  of  wealth,  and  consider-- 
ably  enlarged  the  arena  for  the  employment  of  capital.  It  iff 
probable  that  all  increase  of  demand  originates  in  some  such 
change  in  the  mode  of  expenditure.  When  more  revenue  i» 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  any  particular  commodity,  that  is; 
when  a  higher  price  is  paid  for  it,  the  purchaser  has  no  doubt 
less  to  spend  on  other  things:  but  to  counterbalance  this,  just  in 
proportion  as  his  powers  of  purchase  are  diminished,  so  are  the 
powers  of  the  seller  increased ;  consequently  the  greater  demand 
and  the  higher  prices  paid  for  such  commodities  do  not  in  the 
least  diminish  or  contract  the  general  amount  of  demand,  nor 
occasion  any  fall  in  the  prices  of  other  things. 

It  appears  then,  that  although  both  the  home  and  the  foreignr 
trade  are  limited  by  the  surplus  produce,  yet  they  are  themselves 
instrumental  in  increasing  that  surplus,  and  extending  those  very 
limits  by  which  themselves  are  bounded.  Dr,  Chalmers  admits, 
indeed,  that  something  of  this  kind  did  take  place  at  the  period 
above  mentioned :  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  as  soon  as  it  had 
produced  its  eiFect,  there  was  for  ever  an  end  of  it;  wUlat.we 
have  the  fullest  conviction  that  this  sort  of  reflex  action  is  always 
more  or  less  in  constant,  though  silent,  operation,  and  that  it  only 
calls  forth  our  observation,  when  on  extraordinary  occasions  it 
gives  visible  signs  of  its  existence. 

If  then  some  have  ascribed  too  much  to  trade  and  manufac* 
tures,  Dr.  Chalmers  has,  we  think,  gone  as  much  too  far  the 
other  way,  and  ascribed  too  little  to  them.  The  source  of  his 
error  appears  to  us  to  be  this. — He  has  regarded  all  such  produce 
of  labour  as  forming  no  part  of  the  national  revenue,  but  being 
meVely  that  on  which  revenue  is  spent.  He  has  represented  what 
he  very  aptly  denominates  the  reluming  or  replacing,  power,  as 
consisting  entirely  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  rather  in  that  por- 
tion of  it  only  which  constitutes  food. .  All  other  human  produc- 
tions, according  to  him,  have  their  counterpart  in  this  produce,  and 
are  resolvable  into  it.  But  surely  the  case,  is  not  sor-The  sur* 
plus  food  of  the  country,  even  including  that  which  goes  to  the 
maintenance  of  what  our  author  calls  the  secondary  labourers, 
can  never  be  equal  in  total  value  to  all  the  other  property  of  every 
description  which  is  annually  produced  in  it.  A  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  wages  of  labour,  probably  more  than,  one  half  of 
them, is  resolvable,  not  into  food,  but  into  other  things;  and  when 
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it  is  considered  to  what  a  prodigious  extent  fixed  capital  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  commodities,  and 
consequently  how  much  their  price  is  made  up  of  the  profits  upon 
that  capital,  the  proportion  of  food  into  which  they  are  resolvable 
must  frequently  be  comparatively  very  small.  In  numberless  in«- 
stances  the  produce  itself  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  wages,  or  is 
immediately  convertible  into  them,  independently  of  any  exchange 
or  exterior  demand  whatever.  The  tailor, the  shoemaker,  the  hatter, 
the  coal  merchant,  &c.,  may  partly  remunerate  their  workmen  in 
their  respective  productions,  viz.  clothes,  shoes,  hats,  coals,  &c. 
and  partly  in  each  other's,  after  having  effected  a  mutual  inter- 
change among  themselves.  Dr.  Chalmers  makes  no  account  of 
this;  though  to  us  it  seems  a  very  important  matter,  and  one 
which  materially  affects  the  case,  especially  as  it  relates  to  taxes, 
as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show.  Nevertheless  it 
does  not  impugn  his  main  doctrine  respecting  the  limiting  prin- 
ciple of  all  portion — for  however  small  the  proportion  is,  of 
other  things,  which  must  be  exchanged  for  food,  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  this  absolutely  necessary  aliment  will  put  as 
effectual  a  stop  to  production,  as  if  the  whole  of  them  were  re< 
.  solvable  into  it. 

But  the  particular  view  which  our  author  has  taken  up  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  revenue,  viud  which  is  the  same  as  that  originally 
propounded  by  the  economists  of  the  school  of  Quesnay,  has  un- 
avoidably led  him  to  the  adoption  of  their  grand  conclusion  on 
the  subject  of  taxes, — namely,  that  they  fall  entirely  upon  the 
land. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  work,  and  it 
is  perfectly  curious  that  our  author,  who  includes  in  his  idea  of 
weath  all  that  is  useful  or  delightful,  whether  material  or  imma- 
terial, should,  on  this  particular  subject,  have  arrived  at  the  same 
result  as  a  sect  who  excluded  from  their  idea  of  it,  every  thing 
but  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil.  This  too  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  opinion  of  the  French  economists  upon  this  point 
may  be  clearly  traced  to  their  own  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of 
riches,  and  has  always  been  considered  by  those  who  have  adopted 
a  more  liberal  definition  as  constitutmg  one  of  their  capital 
errors.  The  notion  which  they  entertained,  and  which  gave  rise 
to  their  views  respecting  taxation,  was  founded  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  manufacturer,  during  the  process  of  his  occupa- 
tion, consumed  in  subsistence  a  value  equivalent  to  that  which  he 
produced,  and  that  consequently  he  did  not  add  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wealth,  but  merely,  as  it  were,  continued  or  prolonged 
the  existence  of  that  which  was  in  being,  antecedently  to  his  own 
labour,  and  independently  of  it.     Such  labour  was,  therefore^  in 
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the  estimation  of  these  ingenious  authors,  unproductive  ofweaiihk 
They  did  not  consider  that  had  the  same  amount  of  subsistence 
been  consumed  hy  a  soldier  or  a  menial  servant,  no  such  product 
as  that  which  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  other  sort  of  labourers 
would  ever  have  been  fabricated  or  seen  the  light,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  consumption  of  subsistence  by  the  one  set  of  indi-* 
viduals  or  by  the  other,  would  make  the  greatest  imaginable 
difference  in  the  total  quantity  of  commodities  annually  produced 
and  consumed.  Moreover,  they  left  lotally  out  of  sight  the  tn* 
crement  of  value  produced  by  the  artificer  over  and  above  bis 
consumption  in  the  shape  of  profit^  and  which,  even  upon  their 
own  showing,  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  anm  total  of 
the  national  wealth.  Such  however  was  their  view  of  the  matter, 
and  they  drew  from  it  the  inference,  that  all  taxes  in  whatsoever 
way  raised,  or  on  whatever  objects  imposed,  must  ultimately  fall 
upon  the  soil.  Ad  the  manufacturer  gives  his  all^  in  exchange  for 
subsistence,  should  any  portion  of  it  be  taken  from  him  he  has 
less  to  exchange  for  that  subsistence.  The  loss  is  consequently 
theirs  from  whom  he  derives  it.  Whatever  share  be  is  compelled 
to  pay  to  the  state,  in  reality  belongs  to  thetp,  and  would  other"* 
wise  have  been  given  to  them.  A  tax  upon  him  is  a  tax  upon 
them.  They  are  the  re(/if  while  he  is  only  the  nominator  apparent 
Contributor. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  refutation  of 
an  error  founded  upon  such  false  assumptions  as  those  which  we 
have  just  noticed,  but  as  Dr.  Chalmers  has  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  by  a  totally  different  route,  it  becomes  incumbent  oft 
us  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the  argument,  whereby  he  has 
sought  to  revive  a  doctrine  which  has  been  so  long  since  exploded^ 

The  ground  whereon  he  rests  it,  is  the  controul  which  the 
labourers  and  capitalists  respectively  have  over  those  elements  of 
price,  wages,  and  profits,  whereby  they  have  the  power  of  shifting 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  off  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of 
the  landlord.  Now,  admitting  that  they  have  this  power  in  its 
fullest  extent,  (though  we  know  that  practically  it  can  be  exercised 
in  a  very  limited  degree,  for  the  reason  which  we  have  before 
stated;  viz.  the  impossibility  of  combination  for  the  purpose)  these 
classes  do,  notwithstanding,  contribute  very  largely  to  taxation, 
atid  this,  we  doubt  not,  we  shall  be  able  fully  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  readers. 

And  first,  as  to  the  labourer*s  share. — It  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  as  the  wages  of  labour  are  (or  at  least  would  be,  if  left  to 
find  their  natural  level)  proportioned  to  the  demand  for  labour  at 
the  time  being,  a  tax  on  necessaries,  or  any  tax  affecting  the 
labourer's  ordinary  expenditure,  must  occasion  a  corresponding 
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rise  of  wtigeB«-^Such  taxes  must  therefore  fall  upon  his  em^loyei:. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten^  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  com* 
tnodities  which  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  labourer's  ordinary 
expenditure,  viz.  all  such  as  do  not  consist  of  the  first  and  second 
necessaries  of  life,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  ar^ 
usually  denominated  luxuries^ 

The  taxes  -which  are  laid  upon  this  description  of  articles,  can 
have  no  influence  whatever  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages. 
They  can,  consequently,  have  no  effect  in  raising  them,  nor  can 
their  repeal  lower  them.  Those  labourers,  therefore,  who  are  in 
a  cx>ndition  to  purchase  and  consume  such  objects,  must  neces- 
sarily by  their  expenditure  contribute  to  the  public  burdens^ 
Now  this  is  in  reality,  the  condition  of  all  who  have  no  families 
to  maintain.  Their  wages  are  not  lower  than  those  of  their  own 
class  who  have  families.  They  have  always  a  surplus,  which  they 
may,  and  which  for  the  most  part  they  do  employ  in  this  way.i 
and  though  for  each  individual  it  cannot  be  large,  the  number  of 
individuals  makes  up  for  the  smallness  of  their  contribution,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  must  be  very  considerable,  Whatevc^r 
raises  wages  increases  this  surplus;  whatever  depresses  them 
diminishes  it;  but  be  its  amount. greater  or  less  it  constitutes  a 
taxable  fund,  which  indeed,  can  only  be  reached  indirectly,  that 
IS,  through  the  medium  of  taxes  upon  luxuries,  but  which  when 
it  is  so  reached,  cannot  be  evaded,  or  got  rid  of  otherwise  than 
by  saving  or  directing  the  expenditure  to  other  objects. 

Then  as  to  the  employers  of  labour. — ^They  have  no  doubt 
the  power  which  Dr.  Chalmers  contends  they  have,  of  reimbursing 
themselves  for  a  tax  which  affects  their  profit,  by  contracting 
Iheir  capital  and  raising  its  rate.  But  this  power  they  m^ht 
eoually  have  exercised  independently  of  the  existence  of  the  tax. 
Ir  then  on  its  imposition  they  do  exercise  it,  the  tax  is  no  leas  a 
deduction  from  their  profit;  since  the  very  same  contraction  of 
their  capital,  which  before  would  have  raised  their  profits,  is  now 
dttljr  sufficient  to  maintiiin  them  where  they  were,  or  restore  them 
to  the  point  from  wbieh  they  have  fillleh  by  reason  of  the  tax* 
But  even  admitting  that  they  suffer  no  diminution  in  respect  to  the 
rate  of  their  profit;  the  capitalist  must  notwithstanding  bear  die 
burden  of  the  taxes,  which  fall  upon  those  commodities  in  which 
they  reatlize  their  profit,  and  from  which  they  likewise  can  only 
escape  either  by  saving  or  otherwise  disposing  of  their  income. 

Dr.  Chalmers  says : 

'*  Many  are  the  instances  in  which  it  is  quite  palpable,  that  the  firsi 
incidence,  and  the  ultimate  eflfect  of  a  tax,  lie  on  different  persons. 
Perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  familiar  example  of  this  is,  when  a  tax 
on  commodities  falls  at  first  upon  the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer;  but 
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be  indemniBes  himself  by  raising  the  pricei  and  so  transfers  the  burden 
of  it  to  the  |iurchaser.  He  shifts  the  imposition  away  from  himself  to 
another ;  and  the  question  is^  whether  there  are  not  whole  classes  of 
men>  who,  though  they  do  pay  taxes  ostensibly/  do  not,  in  fact^  substan- 
tially and  really,  pay  them  at  all.  If  a  merchant,  in  particular,  can 
escape  from  the  tax  laid  on  the  commodity  in  which  he  deals,  can  be  not 
equally  escape  from  all  attempts  to  reach  him  by  taxation  in  some  other 
way  ?  If,  by  raising  the  price  of  his  article,  be  can  indemnify  himself 
for  a  tax  upon  commodities,  has  he  not  the  same  resource  against  a  tax 
upon  pro6ts,  or  a  tax  on  any  of  the  objects  of  his  expenditure  V-^ 
p.  266. 

This  question  we  are  ready  with  our  author  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  all  taxes  upon 
commodities  are  ultimately  reimbursed  to  the  capitalist  by  a 
rise  of  price,  and  must  always  fall  upon  the  purchaser.  We  6fy 
not  see  any  more  than  Mr.  Perronet  Thomson,  (whose  remark 
on  this  point  is  cited  by  Dr.  Chalmers,)  how  a  man  should  b^ 
able  to  indemnify  himself  for  a  tax  levied  upon  him  under  one 
name,  and  not  be  able  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  same  tax, 
when  it  is  levied  upon  him  under  another  name.  But  in  the 
following  conclusion  which  Dr.  Chalmers  draws  from  it,  we 
are  far  from  agreeing  with  him. 

"  If  it  can  be  proved,  that  all  taxes,  affecting  the  status  of  the  capi- 
talists, are  made  up  for  to  them  by  higher  prices ;  and  that  all  taxes, 
affecting  the  status  of  the  labourers,  are  made  up  for  to  them  by  higher 
wages — this  would  seem  to  conduct  us  to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  French 
economists,  though  by  a  different  process  from  theirs,  that  all  taxes  fall 
ultimately  on  the  net  rent  of  land.  The  common  imagination  is,  that 
this  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  long  exploded.  The  reasoning  may 
be  exploded,  but  yet  the  doctrine  may  be  true  notwithstanding,  and  nay 
be  established  on  the  foundation  of  other  reasoning." — pp.  267—268. 

Now  all  this  is  founded  upon  the  notion,  which  we  hold  to  be 
utterly  inadmissible,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  the  sole 
demanders  for  manufactured  commodities,  and  that  whatever  is 
consumed  by  the  other  classes,  isonly  so  much  which  is  throwii 
back,  or  allowed  them,  by  these,  their  sovereign  lords  and  masters. 

Either  Dr.  Chalmers  or  ourselves  must  he  under  some  great 
misapprehension  as  to  this  matter.  We  fully  admit  his  lipiiting 
principle,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  are  quite  ready  to  allow 
that  all  other  produce  must  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  ianck 
It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  to  a  considerable  extent,  all  producers 
are  likewise  the  consumers  of  each  other's  commodities,  and  that 
consequently,  although  their  profit  may  be  as  to  its  rate  exempt 
from  taxation,  their  expenditure  is  not  equally  exempt  from  it. 
If  in  consequence  of  a  tax  of  9,1,  laid  upon  any  particular  com- 
modity, its  producer  can  raise  its. price  from  10/.  to  \9,L,  it  is  no 
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doubt  true  that  after  pajment  of  the  tax,  he  will  remain  with  10/. 
in  bts  pocket  as  before*  So  far  he  is  unaffected  by  it.  But  if 
he  goes'  to  market  in  quest  of  any  other  commodity  in  the  like 
predicament,  he  must  pay  12/.  instead  of  10/.  for  it.  In  other 
words,  he  gets  but  four-fifths  of  what  he  got  before  for  the  same 
money*  The  increment  of  price  which  he  receives  for  what  he 
sellsy  floes  to  the  state;  the  increment  of  price  which  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  for  what  he  purchases,  falls  on  himself.  He 
cannot  shift  the  burden  on  any  one  else.  Nor  is  the  result  dif** 
ferent,  if  the  commodity  which  he  consumes  is  one  of  his  own 
fabrication,  and  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  similar  tax.  In 
such  case  one-fifth  of  it  must  go  to  the  public  treasury,  and  there 
will  remain  but  four*fifths  for  himself.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
tailor  or  shoemaker,  or  other  trader,  albeit  their  profits  are 
untaxed,  can  on  that  account  escape  from  the  taxes  which  are 
laid  on  the  tea  and  sugar  which  they  consume. 

But  Dr.  Chalmers  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  the  power 
of  consumption  on  the  part  of  all  the  other  classes  of  society, 
is  by  them  derived  altogether  from  the  landlords  or  mortgagees 
upon  the  land.  Now  although  the  disposable  population  do 
certainly  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  soil,  and  are  so  far 
dependent  upon  the  holders  of  its  produce^  yet  in  order  to  procure 
it^  they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with  the  whole  of 
what  they  produce,  but  only  a  portion  of  it.  The  remainder 
goes  into  other  channels ;  and  considering  the  extensive  use  of 
machinery  and  fixed  capital,  which  is  now  every  where  employed 
in  production,  this  remainder  must  constitute  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  whole.  We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  an  utter 
mistake  in  our  author,  to  imagine  that  the  power  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer  and  of  the  capitalist  to  augment  their  respective  remunera- 
tion, exempts  them  altogether  from  contribution  to  the  taxes  on 
luxuries;  seeing  that,  as  respects  the  former,  such  taxes  either 
when  laid  on  or  taken  off,  can  have  no. effect  in  altering  the  rate 
of  their  wages,  and  that  as  respects  the  latter,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  in  question  would,  but  for  the  tax,  have .  raised  their 
profits  still  higher. 

Judging,  however,  that  taxes  are  chiefly  injurious,  by  restrain- 
ing the  employment  of  capital  upon  the  land,  and  thus  arresting 
the  general  progress  of  wealth.  Dr.  Chalmers  proceeds  to  examine 
how  far  they  are  attended  with  this  effect;  and  in  his  remarks 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  difference  between  us  is 
but  small.  We  agree  with  him,  that  taxes  whidi  are  laideithc^r 
directly  on  rent  or  on  luxuries,  can  interfere  but  little  with  culti- 
vation, but  that  those  which  are  levied  on  wages,  or  profits,  or 
the  necessaries  of  life^  must  in  some  degree  tend  to  narrow  it » 
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The  soil  must  needs  be  of  richer  qilalitj,  when  in  addition  to  the 
accustomed  rate  of  wages  and  profits  it  has  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  tax.  Such  taxes,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author,  fall  upon 
the  landlord  with  twofold  force;  first,  bj  enhancing  the  ftice  of 
commodities  generally,  and  secondly,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
additional  rent  which  would  have  otherwise  accrued. to  him  bjr 
the  extension  of  agriculture.  He,  therefore,  recommends  their 
abolition  and  the  substitution  of  a  direct  tax  on  rent.  This,  how-* 
ever^  involves  the  important  question  on  which  we  are  at  is9ue« 
In  our  view  of  the  case,  the  change  proposed  by  Dr.  Chaimerd 
would  be  throwing  the  burden  wholly  upon  the  landlords,  and 
exempting  all  the  other  classes  of  consumers.  According  to  his 
notion,  it  would  resdve  itself  into  another  and  more  eligible  form 
of  imposing  the  burden  on  those,  on  whom,  in  any  case,  it  is  sore 
ultimately  to  fall. 

But,  though  we  differ  from  Dr^  Chalmers  so  materially,  respect*^ 
ing  the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxes,  we  entirely  concur  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  question  of  tithes,  excepting  indeed 
that  we  doubt  whether  their  abolition  would  reduce  the  price  of 
grain  a  single  sixpence,  or  confer  even  a  temporary  benefit  on  th^ 
consumer.  It  would  alter  neither  the  immediate  supply  nor  the 
immediate  demand,  and  the  future  increase  of  the  supply  which  it 
would  naturally  promote,  would  be  very  speedily  counterbalanced 
by  the  increase  of  population.  We  do  not  however  the  less 
ardently  desire  to  see  this  provision  for  the  church  changed  intd 
some  other  equally  secure  and  less  objectionable  one.  In  their 
present  form  tithes  are  a  perpetual  source  tX  strife  and  conten- 
tion between  the  incumbent  and  bis  flock.  If  the  former  attempt 
to  enforce  what  is  his  due,  an  outcry  is  forthwith  raised  against 
him.  He  is  hunted  down  as  a  monster  of  rapacity.  The  con* 
sequence  is  obvious.  He  is  in  most  cases  defrauded  of  a  portioii 
of  his  income,  being  compelled  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  it  in  order 
to  preserve  his  influence. 

But  apart  from  the  consideration  of  this  inconvenience,  which 
is  one  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  being  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  right  minded-  mftn^  tithe*  hav4 
this  peculiar  disadvantage  attadied  to  them,  that  being  levied  on 
the  gross  produce,  they  have  a  decided  and  in  many  cases  tnust 
have  a  powerful  efiect  in  repressing  cultivation,  and  confining  it 
within  narrower  limits.  Many  a  plot  of  ground,  which  would 
probably  have  been  reclaimed  from  waste  and  have  yielded  a  pro- 
fitable return,  has  been  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  because  the 
cultivator  would  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  to  the  tithe 
owner  a  portion  of  what  properly  constitutes  the  repayment  of 
bis  outIay>  and  which  ought  to  go  to  the  reintegration  of  his  ca|>i- 
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taL  Nor  is  this  all-^When  the  inferior  qualities  of  soil  can  not 
be  touched^  the  superior  ones  already  under  culture  are  les» 
forced  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  church,  the  land- 
kH*d,  and  the  community  lose  the  additional  produce  which^  but 
for  this  circumstance,  would  have  been  created  and  distributed 
among  them* 

*'  Tithes,  as  at  present  levied,  are  In  the  very  predicament  of  those 
taxes  which  restrain  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Like  them,  they  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  cultivator  on  poorer  soils  than  the  last 
which  has  been  occupied ;  and  like  them,  too,  they  prevent  the  superior 
soils  from  having  so  deep  and  thorough  a  cultivation  as  they  otherwise 
should  have  had.  Under  this  system  cultivation  is  not  so  extensive^ 
because  prevented  from  going  forth  on  so  poor  an  out*£e]d  as  it  might; 
and  neither  is  it  %o  intensive,  because  prevented  from  doing  its  uttermost 
on  thQ  land  already  under  process  of  husbandry.  Without  the  burden  of 
tithes,  fresh  knd  might  be  taken  in,  so  long  as  it  is  able  to  feed  its  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  their  secondaries,  and  yield  to  the  tenant  a  remu- 
nerating profit.  But,  with  this  burden,  the  land  is  required  to  do  all 
this,  liot  from  its  whole  produce,  but  from  only  nine-tenths  of  its  pro- 
duce. And  so  the  cultivation  is  sooner  arrested,  having  now  to  make  ad 
earlier  stop,  at  land  from  which  more  is  exacted,  and  therefore  at  better 
land.  Cultivation  makes  its  last  effort  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be 
profitable;  and  this  will  be  all  the  sooner,  when  required  to  do,  with 
nine-tenths  of  its  produce,  that  which,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  it 
would  have  been  left  to  do  with  its  whole  produce.  At  this  rate,  the 
cultivation  will  stop  short  at  land  at  least  a  teuth  better  than  that  to 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  stretched  itself.  We  can  offer  no  com-r 
putation  as  to  the  extent  of  intermediate  soil,  between  the  natural  and 
the  artificial  limits,  which  is  thus  left  uncultivated;  but  certain  it  is, 
that,  in  virtue  of  tithes,  the  operations  of  husbandry  must  be  confined 
within  narrower  boundaries." — pp.  311^  312. 

According  to  the  Ricardo  theory,  inasmuch  as  tithes  fall  on  the 
land  which  pays  no  rent,  they  enhance  the  price  of  corn  to  the 
consumer;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  and  not  from  any  supposed 
temporary  benefit  which  would  arise  to  the  community,  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  seems  to  think,  that  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  are 
desirous  of  seeing  them  altogether  done  away  with.  Their  error 
is  a  natural  inference  from  the  original  fallacy  which  has  been  so 
ably  exposed  by  Mr.  Perronet  Thomson.  There  is  a  given 
population  to  feed,  a  given  quantity  of  corn  must  therefore  be 
grown,  recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  as  much  land,  whatever 
its  fertility  may  be,  as  will  yield  this  quantity,  and  consequently 
the  last  or  worst  quality  of  soil  must  govern  the  price  of  the 
whole.  As  Archimedes  would  have  moved  the  world,  could  he 
have  procured  a  fulcrum  ab  extra;  so,  grant  to  these  ingenious 
reiisoners  but  their 'first  postulate^  and  all  the  rest  follows  as  a 
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most  logical  deduction  from  it.  The  superstructure  is  beautiful, 
but  the  foundation  is  of  sand.  Corn  is  not  grown  because  there 
is  a  given  population  to  feed,  but  because  it  yields  the  ordinary 
return  to  capital  employed  in  that  particular  manner.  The  pre- 
vious condition  of  its  growth  is  such  a  demand  as  "will  yield  this 
return, — and  this,  we  know  from  experience,  the  mere  existence 
of  starving  numbers  will  not  create.  It  is  the  grand  error  of  this 
system  to  have  confounded  the  cause  with  the  effect.  It  puts 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  a  circumstance  which,  it  has  been  some- 
were  happily  remarked,  is  of  no  moment,  until  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  speed  of  the  machine  shall  be  most  accele- 
rated, by  the  yoking  on  of  an  additional  horse,  or  an  additional 
cart.  But  in  fact  this  question  does  arise  at  every  turn  and 
corner  of  the  subject,  and  the  error  is  the  more  unlucky,  as  it 
serves  to  foster  a  prevailing  delusion,  and  give  force  to  a  base 
and  unprincipled  clamour,  against  an  order  of  men  who  have  as 
sacred  a  right  to  their  property  as  undisturbed  possession,  imme- 
morial usage,  and  the  universal  acquiescence  of  ages  can  well 
confer. 

The  only  party  who  really  suffers  by  the  tithe  is  the  one  who 
is  rarely  heard  to  complain,  viz.  the  landlord.  Were  the  tithes 
abolished,  he  would  receive  so  much  additional  rent;  and,  on  the 
land  which  had  before  yielded  none,  the  tithe  would  become 
such.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Chalmers  respecting  taxes  on  wages, 
profits,  or  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  is  true  of  them  only 
to  a  certain  extent,  applies  in  its  fullest  extent  to  tithes,  namely, 
that  they  fall  on  the  landlord  with  twofold  force,  first  in  the  shape 
of  deduction  from  his  rent,  and  secondly  in  the  loss  of  what 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  him  by  a  more  widely  extended  and 
deeper  cultivation.  A  judicious  alteration  of  the  present  tithe 
system  is  therefore  in  every  point  of  view  *'  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."     We  say  with  our  author,  that — 

"We  would  both  maintain  the  church,  and  relieve  the  agriculture; 
and  so  at  once  enlarge  the  room,  and,  through  the  medium  of  religious 
instruction,  keep  up  that  wholesome  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  pea- 
santry, which  best  serves  to  mitigate  the  pressure  arising  from  the  reck- 
lessness and  brutality  of  a  neglected  population.  The  clergy,  in  parti- 
cular, should  rejoice  in  the  church  being  exonerated  from  the  odium  that 
now  lies  upon  it — should  be  the  first  to  hail  and  to  help  forward  the 
consummation  of  a  measure,  by  which  the  hierarchy  of  England  might 
be  extricated  from  a  position  so  obnoxious,  as  that  of  even  appearing  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  nation's  wealth,  or  the  comfort  of  its  families. 
The  reformation  of  the  present  system  were  an  incalculable  blessing  to 
the  church  of  England  j  and  that,  not  merely  because  it  would  disarm 
the  hostility  of  statesmen  and  economists,  but  because  it  would  do 
away  the  topic  of  a  thousand  heart-burnings  in .  every  parish  of  the 
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kingdom*  And,  in  like  manner,  as  we  liave  pled,  not  for  the  abolition, 
but  for  the  commutation  of  taxes;  so  would  we  plead,  not  for  the 
abolition,  but  the  commutation  of  tithesi^^-^p.  S2K 

.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged^  that  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  tithes,  and  the  object  they  were  originally  designed  to 
serve,  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  securing  to  the 
church  any  other  more  suitable  provision  than  one  which  has 
been  established  under  such  sanctions,  wijthout  endangering  or 
altogether  destroying  its  property,  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  There 
is  no  enlightened  clergyman  who  is  not  satisfied  that  his  own 
individual  interest  would  be  promoted  by  a  change;  but  when  he 
has  to  consider  that  the  question  respects  a  species  of  property 
of  which  he  has  but  the  usufruct  and  the  administration  durincr 
his  life,  without  the  absolute  .  disposal  of  it,  he  may  well  pause 
before  he  concurs  in  any  new  and  untried  schemes^  lest  he  be 
the  innocent  instrument  of  introducing  evils  greater  than  those 
which  are  sought  to  be  remedied.  Those  who  are  bent  on 
change  of  any  kind,  are  very  apt  to  see  nothing  but  the  bad  that 
is,  and  the  good  that  may  be.  The  good  that  is,  is  kept  out  of 
sight ;  and  the  bad  that  may  be  is  unknown.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  changes  are  seldom  found  to  fulfil  the  expectations  even  of 
their  projectors  and  advocates. 

When  we  stated,  in  our  general  remarks  on  this  work,  that*our 
author  had  wisely  abstained  from  entering  into  any  discussion 
respecting  the  meaning  of  terms,  we  should  in  truth  have  made 
an  exception  in  respect  to  the  chapter  on  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive labour,  which  is  the  next  that  claims  our  attention. 
We  could  wish  it  had  been  spared,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity as  because  it  is  comparatively  unimportant.  It ,  turns 
altogether  upon  a  question  of  nomenclature,  and  one  respecting 
which  we  do  not  think  our  author  has  taken  the  most  correct  view. 

When  Adam  Smith  designated  lawyers,  physicians,  and  states-* 
men,  and  even  the  sovereign  himself,  as  unproductive  labourers, 
he  evidently  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  undervaluing  or 
casting  any  disparagement  upon  their  services.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  he  expressly  states  that  among  this  class  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  useful  of  mankind.  But 
having  defined  wealth  to  consist  of  material  objects,  he  could  not 
in  consistency  include  among  productive  labourers  those  whose 
services,  however  important  or  necessary  in  other  respects,  did 
not  realize  themselves  in  such  objects.  Quoad  hoc  they  are  un- 
productive, and  this  is  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term  when  it  is 
thus  applied  to  them. 

Those  who  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  and  Dr.  Chalmers 
appears  to  be  of  the  number^  are  of  necessity  obliged  to  extend 
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the  term  weallhto  immaterial  qualificattona;  and  asmnong 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  dra^r  any  Hne^  it  tometimes  leads  to  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  which  ifnAMbe  ceiifeiMed-  does  someliaEKl* 
border  upon  the  ridiculous. 

But  the  reader  shall  have  our  author's  sentiments  on  this  topic 
in  his  own  words.  Contending  that  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  these  two  descriptions  of  labour,  he  says-^ 

'^  One  man's  labour  ministers  to  my  enjoyment^  dirough  the  medimn 
of  a  tangible  commodity;  another  man*B  labour  ministers  to  my  enjoy- 
menjfc  without  this  intermedium.  The  confectioner^  whose  delicious 
morsel  I  swallow,  is  a  productive  labourer :  the  musiciani  whose  de* 
licious  tune  I  listen  to>  is  an  unproductive  labourer.  And  yet,  what  eco- 
nomic injury  is  sustained,  though  I  should  pay  the  one  as  much  for  his 
performance,  as  I  pay  the  other  for  his  preparation?  The  gratification 
to  me  is  equal,  or  rather  greater  in  the  music  than  in  the  eatable,  seeing 
that  I  preferred  it." — p.  334. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  might  very  fairly  ask,  which  would  mo^t 
enrich  a  country,  to  stock  it  with  eatables,  or  to  fill  it  with  musical 
tunes?  But  in  fact  the  question  doe;i  not  respect  enjoyineat^ 
unless  indeed  enjayment  and  wealth  are  synohimous  and.  con- 
vertible terms,  which  we  hold  they  are  not^  We  eiyoy  the  society 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  us, — the  beauties  of  nature,-— the  warmth 
of  the  sun, — the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze, — and  a  thou- 
sand such  like  and  other  thinga  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
enumerating,  so  great  is  their  extent,  and  so  endless  their  variety. 
But  who  ever  conceived  the  ideaof  applying  to  enjoyments  of  this 
kind  the  name  of  wealth  ? — or,  who  ever  thought  of  saying  that  a 
man  returned  from  the  playhouse  or  the  opera  as  rich  as  he  went 
thither,  because  in  exchange  for  the  price  of  his  admission  he 
had  obtained  a  corresponding  quantity  of  sigEt  and  sound?  '^  The 
terminus  ad  quern  of  all  labour/'  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  is  the  eur 
joyment  of  those  who  buy  its  products,  whether  these  be. material 
or  immaterial.^*  True, — the  terminus  ad  quem  is  the  sanie  in 
either  case,  but  the  modus  quo^  or  instrument,  is  not  the  aanae. 
When  this  instrument  is  a  material  one,  we  give  to  it  the  appellaF- 
tion  of  wealthy  because  it  is  visible,  tangible,  transmissible,  and  is 
always  susceptible  of  a  definite  valuation.  When  it  is  immaterial 
we  do  not  denominate  it  wealthy  because  it  is  invisible,  intan- 
gible, intransmissible,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  definite  valuation*  To  affirm  that  diere  is  no 
jdistinction  between  them  because  each  in  its  own  particular  way 
ministers  to  our  use  or  gratification,  seems  to  us  much  as  saying, 
that  because  a  man  shall  sometimes  take  exercise  on  foot  and 
sometimes  on  horseback,  walking  anc}  riding  are  therefore  the 
sanie  things. 
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It  is  scarcely  worth  pursuing  the  subject  further.  Our  author 
has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  all  who  adofit  the  same  view* 
Thej  labour  to  sbow'  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  end  to  be 
atlaineil^  while  the  only  distinction  which  has  ever  been  contended 
for  respects  the  means,  the  very  great  difference  between  which 
in  the  two  cases  renders  some  classification  necessary;  and  surely 
there  is  none  so  palpable  nor  so  well  defined  as  the  one  laid 
down  by  Adam  Smith. 

Neither  can  we  admit  the  fcdlowing  assertion  of  our  author: 

''  It  makes  dq  difierienee  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whether  the 
consrnners'incline'more  to  those  gratifications)  which  come  through  the 
vehicle  of  a  ttingiUe  commodity,  or  ta  those  which,  without  such  inter* 
wbtioDy  yield  the  same,  and  perhaps  a  superior  eii)03rment/' — p,  335. 

It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary^  to  make  all  the  difibrence  in 
the  world.  The  one  species  of  gratification  calls  forth  the  em- 
ployment of  a  productive  capital,  the  other  does  not.-  It  was  the 
very  change  of  taste  from  the  one  sort  to  the  other  th^t  occa* 
sioned  that  remarkable  increase  of  general  wealth  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  former  part  of  his  work^  and  which  not  only 
furnishes  an  answer  to  this  latter  assertion,  but  shows  at  once  the 
necessity  of  clearly  distinguishing  between  these  two  sorts  of 
labour. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  work  comprise  the  following 
matters,  viz. — The  Law  of  Primogeniture;  Emigration;  The 
Poor  Laws ;  and  Education ;  besides  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
on  Machinery,  Home  Colonization,  the  National  Debt,  Profit, 
Free  Trade,  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  reform  of  our  Financial 
System. . 

*  On  these  several  subjects  we  coincide  in  the  main  with  our 
author,  always  however  excepting  what  relates  to  taxes  and 
finance. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  law  of  succession 
\rhich  has  so  long  prevailed  in  this  country,  has  not  only  been 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  opulence,  but  likewise  more  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  liberty  than  has  commonly  been  supposed. 
If  the  land  of  the  country  were  broken  down  into  small  allot*- 
ments,  it  would  doubtless  diminish  the  number  of  that  tlass  to 
which'  Dt.  Chalmers  gives  the  name  of  disposable,  and  the  tax*- 
mble  fund  of  the  nation  would  be  impaired.  Moreover  by  its 
tendertcy  to  increase  the  number  of  residents  within  a  given  space 
of  territory,  it  greatly  aggravates  the  evils  incidental  to  density  of 
population,  of  which  Ireland,  in  which  this  system  is  unfortunately 
carried  to  an  extreme,  afibrds  a  melancholy  example.  But  on 
the  other  hand)  very  large  and  overgrown  properties  are  by  no 
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means  so  favourable  to  general  demand,  as  when  they  are  divided 
into  a  greater  number  of  more  moderate  ones.  Excessive  in- 
comes are  often  wastefully  and  improvidently  spent.  A  much 
larger  portion  of  them  usually  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of 
simple  unproductive  labour,  and  consequently  a  smaller  portion 
is  exchanged  for  other  goods :  in  other  words,  they  are  expended 
in  a  way  much  less  favourable  to  industry,  and  less  conducive  to 
the  gradual  development  and  increase  of  a  country's  resources,  a 
circumstance  to  which  we  think  our  author  in  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention* 

Although  emigration  is  but  as  the  drawing  off  of  the  super- 
fluous or  unhealthy  blood  from  the  human  system,  and  can  anbrd 
but  temporary  relief;  yet  in  times  of  unusual  pressure,  it  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage;  and  we  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
thinking,  that  as  a  subsidiary  remedy,  it  might  become  most 
serviceable,  if  properly  combined  with  a  scheme  for  the  reformat 
tion  of  paupensnij  which,  after  all,  is  the  grand  evil  requiring 
cure. 

To  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
our  author  is  a  well  known  and  decided  enemy.  In  the  present 
WPrk  he  repeats  all  his  former  objections  to  such  artificial  modes 
of  relief;  and  especially  deprecates  the  introduction  of  the  poor 
law  into  Ireland, 

On  the  subject  of  the  national  debt.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  ad- 
vanced a  new  and  somewhat  whimsical  opinion,  namely,  that  it 
is  defrayed  by  the  public,  or  rather  according  to  his  theory,  by 
the  landlords,  twice  over,T-first,  in  the  enhanced  price  of  com- 
modities which  it  occasions;  and  secondly,  in  the  perpetual 
annuity  entailed  upon  them,  in  order  to  compensate  the  national 
creditor.  W.e  have  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  the  state, 
when  it  is  defrayed  by  loans,  instead  of  taxes,  has  the  double 
effect  of  increasing  the  demand  at  one  end,  and  diminishing  the 
supply  at  the.other;,  since  what  would  probably  have  been  accu? 
nyiulated  or  converted  into  a  productive  capital,  is  not  only  kept 
back  from  this  particular  application  of  it,  but  is  furthermore 
unprodi^gtively.  expende<jl.  That  this  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
profit  there  can  be  no  doubt:  but  that  it  does  so  to  the  fu1( 
extent  of  the  entire  suni  borrowed,  is  hardly  credible.  .P^^^.i^  ^^^ 
a  ,mp.ment  be  imagined,  that  the  twenty  or  thirty  milljons  annuallv 
borrowed  during  the  late  war,  were  by  the  sole  operation  of  such 
borrowing,  ^dded  to  the  profits  of  our  merchants  and  traders,  and 
all  this  too  at  the  expense  of  the  landed  interest? 
.It  appears  to  us,  that  the  rise  of  profits  during  the  late  wjar  \yas 
.occasioned  by  a  combination  of  causes,  of  which  that  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  though  one  of  them,  was  not  by  any  means  the  most 
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important  one.  Had  the  government  expenditure  at  that  period 
been  defrayed  wholly  by  taxes  instead  of  loans^  (which^  however, 
W£  must  admit  would  have  been  attended  with  some  difficulty,  much 
more  iqdeed  than  our  author  seems  to  be  aware  of,)  the  vast 
increase  of  unproductive  consumption  would,  notwithstanding, 
have  occasioned  the  same  degradation  in  the  value  of  money 
which  then  took  place^  and  which,  while  it  is  going  on,  is  always 
acjvantageous  to  the  productive  classes.  The  benefit  which  they 
derived  from,  the  general  fall  in  the  value  of  money  at  that  perfodj 
was  moreover  heightened  and  increased  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  or  the  greater  fall  of  that  particular  part  of  it  which 
consisted  in  paper. — Not  only  did  the  bullion  prices  of  labour 
and  goods  keep  advancing,  but  the  paper  prices  kept  advancing 
at  a  still  greater  rate,  until  both  attained  their  maximum,  and  as 
all  fixed  payments  were  estimated  in  this  latter  medium^  the 
advantages  to  the  merchant,  the  trader,  the  farmer  and  the  manu- 
facturer were  prodigious. 

As  these  two  distinct  causes,  the  general  degradation  of  money 
and  its  depreciatioih  are  frequently  confounded  together,  and  the  con- 
{iision  has  given  rise  to  some  very  wild  theories  on  the  subject  of 
currency,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  this  opportunity  of  entering 
into  a,  more  particular  explanation  respecting  the  difierence 
between  them.  The  value  of  money,  its  command  over  labour, 
and  the  mass  of  commodities,  is  very  different  in  different  coun- 
tries, being  generally  the  least  in  those  which  are  the  richest. 
Among  the  latter,  such  as  are  in  possession  of  great  natural  or 
artificial  advantages,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  produce  com* 
modities,  which  are  in  great  request  in  other  countries,  necessarily 
draw  to  themselves  and  retain  a  larger  proportionate  share  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  raises  the.  general  scale  of  their  priceSi. 
and  maintains  them  at  a  higher  comparative  range,  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  them  a  great  command  over  the  labour  and 
produce  of  those  other  countries.  The  high  price  of  labour  in 
America  is  the  natural  consequence  of  her  large  exports  of 
cotton  and  tobacco;  and  in  England  it  is  mainly  occasioned 
by  her  extraordinary  manufacturing  skill  and  power,  and  not  asi 
)s, commonly  supposed  by  taxation.  Whatever  alters  the  state  of 
(hese  comparative  advantages,  such  as  the  increase  or  diminutioii 
of  foreign .  trade,  and  the  increasing  or  decreasing  skill  of  other 
countries,  occasions  a  corresponding  exportation  oi'  importation 
of  the  metallic  basis  of  the  circulating  medium  in  each,  and  at 
the  sanie  time  alters  the  general  scale  of  prices  throughout. 

The  value  of  money  is  further  liable  to  vary,  owing  to  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  annually  or  periodically 
jieldexl  by  the  mines;   and  again  from  the  fluctuations  in  th^ 
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general  state  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  commodities.  From  ^'' 
these,  M'hich  may  be  termed  the  natural  causes  of  the  vanrattioMs  - 
in  the  value  of  money,  the  public  annuitant  or  lh««Te^ipietttf*'6f'"^'^'  ^^ ^ 
any  fixed  and  unalterable  money  payment  canii^  escH^^j'  The  * !" 
money  comes  mto  their  nana«  with  tbis  liabfhf^'pf^iiif equation 
attached  to  it,  and  which  is'itj^^^e^  it^eyery  thing  else  produced 
under  the  sun,  and  which  is  an  object  of  demand.  So  far  then 
as  profits  during  the  war  were  raised  by  the  operation  of  any  of 
these  causes,  they  had  no  just  ground  of  complaint.  But  when 
they  were  furthermore  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency,  or  id 
paper,  which  was  not  worth  the  gold  which  it  professed  to  repre** 
sent — when  not  only  the  gold  given  them  was.  less  available  in 
its  purchase  of  other  things,  a  circumstance  to  which  they  wer^ 
always  liable,  but  a  less  quantity  of  such  gold  was  given  them> 
and  this  too  under  the  plea  that  its  value  had  risen,  when  its 
diminished  command  over  labour  and  commodities  plainly  indi* 
cated  that  it  had  fallen — it  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  injus* 
tice  was  done  them.  Such,  however,  was  to  them  the  result  of  the 
bank  restriction  act,  an  act  which  originated  in  the  excess  of  paper, 
which  had  been  previously  issued  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
itate,  and  the  necessity  for  which  would  have  been  quite  uncalled 
for,  had  the  money  been  raised  either  in  the  way  pf  loan  or  by  a 
tax,  which  it  no  doubt  would  have  been,  had  the  subject  beeh 
in  those  days  properly  understood.  Now,  it  was  the  object  of 
Mr.  Peel's  bill  to  remedy  this,  to  restore  the  nommn/ currency 
to  its  proper  value,  and  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  the  real 
Currency,  which  it  ought  always  to  have  been.  The  fall  of  prices 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  paper  an4  the  gold 
kt  the  time  of  passing  it,  is  all  that  can  in  fairness  be  ascribed  to 
the  operation  of  that  bill.  Beyond  this,  the  fall  has  been  occa* 
rioned  by  the  general  rise  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  a  circum* 
stance  originating  in  the  extinction  of  the  large  war  expenditure, 
followed  up  by  the  increasing  accumulation  and  competition 
of  capital,  and  the  increased  production  of  cdhimodities,  and 
aggravated  perhaps  by  the  improved  skiH  and  industry  of  other 
Countries,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  supplies  of  metal  from  the 
mines.  All  this  M'Ould  equally  have  occurred  had  there  been  no 
depreciation  or  restoration  of  the  paper  currency,  no  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  and  no  return  to  them — no  Mr.  Pitt  and  rid 
Mr.  Peel. 

What  do  those,  therefore,  want,  who  clamour  so  loudly  about 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  currency?  Do  they  wish  to  see 
the  restriction  act  revived?  That  were  to  defraud  the  national 
creditor  de  novo.  Do  they  ask  for  the  extinction  of  the  bank 
monopoly  and  the  establishment  of  competition  banks  in  the 
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Metropolis  and  throughout  the  country?  In  that  case,  for  every 
note  issued  by  the  latter,  one  of  corresponding  amount  must  be 
cancelled  by  the  former,  or  the  gold  will  forsake  our  shores*  and 
the  temporary  rise  of  prices  be  succeeded  by  a  more  ruinous  and 
lasting  depression.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  idle  to  talk  of  relieving 
the  national  distress  by  resorting  to  expedients,  which  would  ei« 
ther  involve  us  in  a  national  bankruptcy,  or  would  introduce  eVih 
af  still  greater  magnitude  than  those  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy, 
and  which,  after  all,  they  would  fail  to  remedy.  The  currency^ 
like  every  thing  else,  has  its  boundary  which  it  cannot  over  pass, 
at  least  for  any  length  of  time,  nor  without  being  productive  of 
more  or  less  mischief  in  proportion  to  the  attempts  that  are  made 
to  exceed  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  more  immediate 
subject  which  gave  occasion  to  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
rise  in  the  money  prices  of  commodities,  when  brought  about  by 
natural  causes,  is  favorable  to  the  developement  of  industry  and 
the  increase  of  wealth.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  by  some^ 
that  an  increase  of  the  circulating  medium/  arising  either  from 
the  augmentation  of  metallic  money,x)f  paper  money,  or  of  credit^ 
raises  every  thing,  (fixed  incomes  excepted,)  and  consequently 
leaves  the  relative  proportions  of  all  eventually  the  same  as 
before.  Of  what  advantage,  it  has  been  asked,  is  it  to  the 
producer  to  sell  his  commodity  nominally  ten  per  cent,  dearer,  if 
he  must  himself  pay  ten  per  cent*  more  in  wages  and  raw  mate- 
rial? Of  what  disadvantage  is  it  to  the  landlord  to  pay  ten  per 
cent,  dearer  for  what  he  consumes,  if  he  receives  ten  per  cent* 
more  rent,  which  he  is  sure  to  do,  at  the  expiration  of  the  current 
lease.  But  whenever  the  currency  is  enlarged  the  effect  on  com- 
modities is  almost  immediate,  whereas  on  wages  and  on  rent  it  is 
slower  and  more  remote.  During  the  interval,  profits  are  raised 
aiid  a  corresponding  impulse  given  to  production.  Nor  is  thia 
rise  of  profits,  which  diminishes  the  proportion  of  wages,  inju** 
rious  to  the  labourer.  To  him  it  is  fully  made  up  by  increase  of 
employment.  This  was  eminently  the  case  at  the  particular 
period  referred  to.  Throughout  the  war  the  demand  for  labour 
was  great  and  Continued.  Not  only  men  and  women,  but  likd4 
wise  children,  found  ready  occupation,  and  though  each  got  a 
Sfhaller  share  of  the  value  and  quantity  which  was  produced,  yet 
as  more  was  really  produced  in  a  given  time,  and  all  were  in  full 
work,  the  family  in  the  aggregate  earned  a  great  deal  more* 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  the  real  secret  of  the  extraordinary 
prosperity  of  the  productive  classes  during  the  war. 
-    In  regard  to  the  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  as  they  affect 
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the  prices  of  labour  and  of  commodities^  Dr.  Chalmers  seems  to 
have  inverted  the  order  of  precedence.     He  says : 

**  The  various  expedients  so  much  resorted  to,  of  loan  and  anticipa-- 
tion,  have  all  of  them  the  obvious  and  certain  effect  of  advancing,  for 
the  time,  the  money  price  of  labour 3  and  this  advance  in  the  money 
price  of  labour  must,  we  think,  tell  directly  on  the  money  price  of  aU 
that  is  purchased  by  labourers." — p.  501. 

Now  it  is  not  the  price  of  labour  which  moves  first  and  that  of 
commodities  afterwards^  but  the  prices  of  commodities  which  move 
first  and  that  of  labour  which  moves  afterwards.  From  not  having 
paid  attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  experience  has,  we  think» 
put  beyond  all  controversy,  our  author  has  been  led  to  ascribe 
the  extension  of  agriculture  during  the  war  exclusively  to  the  rise 
of  prices  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  taxation*  That  the 
national  creditor  was,  during  that  period,  paid  in  money  of  a 
lower  value,  or  that  his  fixed  money  income  went  less  far  in  its 
command  both  of  labour  and  of  the  produce  of  labour  generally; 
is  what  we  have  before  admitted  to  be  true;  and  that  this  helped 
to  raise  profits,  and  encourage  the  employment  of  a  larger  capital; 
we  are  quite  willing  to  allow.  But  the  chief  efiect,  we  hold  to 
be  more  immediately  owing  to  the  cause  we  have  just  noticed, 
viz.  the  continued  rise  of  the  prices  of  commodities,  antecedently 
to  the  rise  of  wages.  So  long  as  this  was  going  on,  (which  in> 
fact  it  did  during  a  succession  of  years,  with  very  little  interrupt 
tion)  it  could  not  fail  of  being  a  source  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
capitalists^  and  must  be  reckoned  among  the  main  causes  of  the* 
rapid  increase  of  wealth  during  the  whole  of  that  memorable 
period. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  the  movement  became  a  retror 
grade  one — commodities  fell  first  and  wages  afterwards — the  con^- 
sequence  was,  a  long  and  protracted  state  of  glut,  the  conversion 
of  profit  into  loss,  the  throwing  of  multitudes  out  of  employment, 
and  the  extinction  and  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  capir 
tal,  which  has,  notwithstanding,  still  continued  to  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  demand  for  it^ 

In  the  appendix  the  true  principle  of  profit  is  correctly 
stated  and  explained,  and  the  error  of  the.  Ricardo  school 
refuted. 

But  in  the  note  on  rent,  though  there  is  nothing  particularly  to 
object  to  in  it,  our  author  does  not  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the 
explanation  of  its  nature  and  origin^  as  we  should  have  expected 
from  one  who  must  be  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mai thus's.  lu- 
minous tract  on  that  subject,  and  which  be  has  subsequently  em- 
bodied in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  the  only  work 
which,  in  fact,  contains  the  true  doctrine  of  rent,  as  the  ingenious 
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essay  of  Sir  Gilbert  West,  M^hicb  appeared  about  the  same  time 
and  M'hich  has  often  been  referred  to,  is  neither  so  correct  nor  so 
comprehensive. 

The  causes  of  rent  are  there  stated  to  be  three,  viz. 
1.  The  power  of  the  earth  to  yield  more  food  than  is  necessary 

for  the  maintenance  of  its  immediate  cultivators. 
£.  The  quality  peculiar  to  food,  when  properly  distributed,  to 

create  a  demand  for  itself  proportioned  to  its  quantity. 
5.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  fertile  land,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. 

The  specific  error  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was  not  so  much  that  he 
took  a  wrong  view  of  rent,  as  that  he  took  a  partial  one.  He 
adopted  exclusively  the  third  of  these  causes,  and  threw  the  other 
two  overboard ;  and  treating  this  as  the  sole  and  prtVnar^* principle 
which  was  but  a  consequential  one,  it  vitiated  all  his  conclusions. 
The  various  gradations  of  soil,  which  this  cause  involves,  though  they 
account  for  the  generation  of  rent,  at  an  early  period  of  cultiva* 
tion,  and  are  necessary  to  its  formation  in  the  actual  state  of 
things,  are  in  reality  not  necessary  to  the  possible  existence -of 
rent ;  for  had  the  surface  of  the  earth  been  of  an  uniform  quality, 
the  operation  of  the  other  two  causes,  without  the  aid  of  this 
third,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  engendered  rent,  so 
soon  as  it  had  been  cultivated  throughout :  only  that  in  that  case, 
rent  would  have  borne  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those  common 
monopolies  with  which  it  has  been  frequently  confounded. 

The  distinction  then  between  the  peculiar  monopoly  of  the 
land,  (if  indeed  this  term  can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  it)  and 
all  other  monopolies,  natural  or  artificial,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  rent,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  equally  misun* 
derstood  by  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Perronet  Thomson. 

In  the  case  of  an  artificial  monopoly,  the  result  of  a  patent  or 
a.secret,  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  brought  to  market  is  de* 
pendent  solely  upon  the  caprice  of  the  producer.  The  high 
price  is  obtained  by  his  limiting  the  supply. 

In  the  case  of  natural  monopolies  the  supply  is  limited  by 
causes  independent  of  the  will  of  tlie  producer,  and  the  high 
price  is  occasioned  entirely  by  the  competition  of  the  buyers.  It 
has  therefore  no  assignable  limit.  It  is  in  all  cases  an  excessive 
one,  that  is,  excessive  in  relation  to  the  cost,  and  might  admit  of 
considerable  reduction  without  in  the  least  dimishing  the  quantity 
produced.  Not  so  the  produce  of  land.  Its  price  is  always  a 
necessary  one  ;  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  actual  supply^ 
necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  that  quality  of  soil  which  yields  the 
last  portion  of  this  supply.  What  the  price  is  at  any  given  time 
is  determined  by  the  state  of  the  demand  at  the  time,     if  itrfalls, 
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land  is  ihrown  out  of  cuUivaiion,  anil  the  total  quantity  ef  Jirodue^ 
h  diminithed ;  and  if  it  rises,  poorer  land  may  be  taken  into  cul- 
tivation, and  the  total  quantity  of  produce  is  increased.  Whenr 
ever,  too,  it  is  so  increased,  that  is,  whenever  the  additional 
quantity  produced  is  not  the  mere  result  of  a  more  abundant 
harvest,  but  originates  in  that  wider  and  deeper  cultivation  which 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  higher  price,  there  must  be  a  cop* 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of  demanders.  These  could 
nol  possibly  have  existed  antecedently  to  the  new  produce.  It 
has  therefore  raised  them  up,  and  they  on  the  other  hand  h^ve  a 
flower  of  demanding  it.  If  they  had  not,  it  would  be  an  over- 
supply,  and  its  price  could  not  be  what  it  is.  Its  profitable  pro«- 
duction  is,  therefore,  at  all  times  the  evidence  of  its  proper  dis- 
tribution. 

But  though  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  is  necessary  in  order  t# 
secure  an  increased  supply,  whenever  the  state  of  the  demand  re- 
quires it,  yet  this  rise,  unlike  that  of  other  monopolies  which  are 
without  limit,  has  its  maximum;  for  by  no  possibility  can  it  ever 
go  beyond  that  of  the  labour  which  it  can  maintain.  As  a  given 
quantity  of  corn  can  only  feed  a  given  number  of  men,  it  can 
never  command  more  labour  than  theirs,  nor  consequently  can  its 
price  ever  reach  beyond  the  price  of  their  labour.  This  is  9, 
boundary  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  impassable,  and  whipb 
must  ever  remain  so,  so  long  as  food  is  necessary  to  the  support 
of  life. 

Of  these  several  important  circumstances  involved  in  the  ex- 
istence of  rent,  viz.  the  progressive  rise  and  limit  to  the  valu^ 
of  food,  the  necessity  of  the  actual  price  to  the  actual  supply« 
and  the  essential  difference  between  property  in  land  and  other 
properties,  which  give  rise  to  monopolies,  the  author  of  th^ 
Wealth  of'  Nations  was  certainly  ignorant.  We  are,  therefore, 
hut  little  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  rent,  when  the  opposera 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  system  refer  us  back  for  an  exposition  of  its 
true  principles  to  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith.  They  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  writings  of  the  author  who  originally  discovered 
and  brought  them  into  notice,  and  to  them  we  refer  the  reader 
for  further  elucidation  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Chalmers  is  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  machinery  does  not 
in  the  least  diminish  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,-— 
and,  in  the  long  run,  this  may  be  the  case.  Nevertheless  if  its 
introduction  were  not  slow  and  gradual,  which  it  in  fact  always 
is,  its  substitution  for  human  labour  might  be  severely  felt  by  the 
working  classes,  since  its  immediate  effect  is,  certainly,  to  throw 
them  out  of  employment. 

On  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  the  corn  laws^  our  author  adr 
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yocat^s  the  niast  liberal  system  of  policy.  Hc^  is,  however,  qMit« 
ttive  to  the  effect  which  the  free  admission  of  qorn  woui4  hav9 
in  raising  the  vsitue  pf  money>  and  increasing  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt*  a  circumstance  by  the  way,  which  is  quite  left  out 
oS  sight  by  those  who  are  so  clamorous  for  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws.  This  Dr.  Chalmers  proposes  to  meet  by  a  proportion*- 
lite  compensation, 

As  we  by  no  means  assent  to  our  author's  doctrine  respecting  th< 
icltimate  incidence  of  tanes*  so  we  cannot  coincide  with  him  in  th« 
propriety  or  justice  of  their  commutation  into  a  general  income  tax, 
^nd  still  less  into  a  territorial  impost.  We  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  that  indirect  tayei  do  not  fall  eKcUisively  upon  the 
landlords ;  but  that  the  capitalist;  whenever  he  realizes  his  profit 
in  taxed  commodities,  and  the  labourer,  whenever  he  expends  his 
wages  on  taxed  luxuries,  do  each  of  them  defray  out  of  their  own 
proper  and  respective  funds^  the  taxes  which  are  laid  upon  those 
articles. 

,To  convert  indirect  taxes  into  direct  ones,  in  the  way  in  which 
H  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  do,  is  obviously  to  exempt  all 
such  from  any  share  of  the  burden,  which  at  present  very  fairlj 
falls  upon  them.  Such  a  commutation  is,  in  pur  opinion,  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  it  would  be  unjust :  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  our  author  should  have  lent  to  any  such  scheme  the 
sanction  of  his  great  name,  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  if  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  it  would  turn  out  to  be  extremely 
oppressive  and  injurious  in  its  operation,  and  might  lead  to  incaU 
culable  mischief. 

With  the  exception  of  these  special  points,  which  relate  to 
^rade,  taxes,  and  finance,  and  some  few  others  of  minor  import- 
tance,  we  have  the  advantage  of  coinciding  with  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  think  he  has  fully  wrought  out  the  main  conclusion  which  it 
was  his  professed  object  to  establish.  His  work  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  forming  a  beautiful  corollary  to  the  propoaitiona.  of 
Malthus,  among  which  are  to  be  included,  as  well  those  whicb 
lie  scattered  generally  throughout  his  publications,  aa  that  more 
prominent  and  remarkable  one  which  forms  the  chief  argument 
of  the  celebrated  essay  by  which  he  has  more  especially  earned 
to  himself  a  title  to  everlasting  fame.  The  limitation  of  cultiva^- 
tion  to  the  soil  which  can  maintain  the  cultivators, — the  tendency 
of  capital  to  accumulate  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  employ* 
ing  it  advantageously, — the  natural  and  permanent  fall  of  profits 
owing  to  the  competition  of  the  owners  of  this  capita^-^and  the 
fficility  wherewith  it  recovers  any  deficiency,  and  repairs  the 
breaches  that  are  made  in  it,  all  these  are  doctrines  which  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  author,  and  they 
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form  the  groundwork  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  But  if  Dr. 
Chalmers  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  original  discovery  of  these 
principles,  he  has  nevertheless  the  signal  merit  of  having  col- 
lected and  linked  them  together,  shown  their  mutual  connection 
and  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  formed  them  into  one  cob* 
sistent  whole.  The  inference  which  he  has  drawn  from  them 
when  thus  united  is  both  momentous  and  highly  interesting;  and 
it  forms  the  completion  of  his  views  on  the  subject.  His  conclu- 
sion is  to  this  effect, — That,  inasmuch  as  the  limit  which  retards 
and  checks  the  progress  of  population,  does  at  the  same  time 
oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  more* 
at  any  particular  time,  than  a  given  amount  of  capital,  it  is  aer 
vain  and  fruitless  endeavouring  to  force  the  one,  by  multiplying 
commodities  for  which  there  is  no  demand,  as  it  is  to  force  the 
other  by  encouraging  to  marriage,  when  the  market  is  already  ovef^ 
stocked  with  labour ;  that  each  has  an  impetuous  tendency  to  ov^- 
pass  that  boundary,  which,  from  time  to  time,  is  marked-out  f<^ 
them  by  a  power  more  slow-paced  than  themselves;  and  that  if  we 
would  mitigate  or  correct  the  evils  incident  to  this  incessant 
struggle,  we  must  not  waste  our  strength  in  perpetual  and  hope- 
less efforts  to  extend  that  boundary ;  we  must  not  rely  on  our 
attempts  to  bring  up  food  and  employment  to  the  level  of  popu- 
lation and  of  capital.  There  is  before  us  a  much  more  excellent 
way.  The  true  course  of  procedure  is  rather  to  resort  to  all  prac- 
ticable and  legitimate  measures  for  the  confinement  of  population 
and  capital  within  the  limits  of  food  and  employment.  It  is  only 
by  engendering  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes  habits  of  prudence,  of 
foresight  and  self-denial,  implanting  in  them  the  desire  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  and  teaching  them  to  exercise  a  controuling 
influence  over  their  conduct  and  passions,  that  we  can  hope  for 
any  remed}?  or  alleviation  of  the  evils  incident  to  excessive  num- 
bers. 

Nor  can  this  be  effected  solely  through  the  intervention  of  a  mere 
moral  agency.  Unless  principles  of  a  more  exalted  character 
and  a  more  powerful  influence  are  allowed  to  be  mixed  up  with 
those  instructions  which  have  for  their  object  the  advancement  of 
■the  earthly  interests  of  mankind,  the  latter  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
away  or  perverted  to  bad  purposes.  As  well  might  we  expect  a 
harvest  to  spring  up  out  of  a  stone  pavement,  as  for  the  seeds  of 
morality  to  thrive  vigorously  in  any  but  a  religious  soil.  It  is 
therefore  our  highest  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  assist  faithfully 
and  strenuously  in  diffusing  throughout  the  land  the  blessings  of 
a  Christian  education ;  and  to  uphold  and  cherish  those  Religi- 
ous Establishments,  whose  more  especial  province  it  is  to  super- 
intend and  to  direct  the  operations  of  religious  discipline*    All 
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tbis,  win  doubtless  sound  like  old  wives'  tales  in  the  ear  of  those 
livbo  have  been  stunned  with  the  Babel  clamour  against  religious 
orders  and  institutions;  and  the  enormous  wealth  which  the  folly 
of  past  ages  has  heaped  on  an  insolent  priesthood!  Neverthe* 
lessy  we  must  not  wax  weary  of  reminding  the  public,  that  the 
day  is  at  hand,  in  the  light  of  which  these  inordinate  riches  will 
be  found  to  shrink,. on  the  whole,  into  a  mere  pittance;*  aiid  in 
the  interval  we  must,  in  spite  of  all  incredulous  hatred,  proclaim 
our  belief  that  if  ever  the  spirit  of  grudging  should  prevail,  and 
strip  the  religious,  orders  of  that  pittance,  the  day  of  its  power 
will  be  the  most  calamitous  that  ever  rose  on  England »  For  in 
that  case  to  what  quarter  can  we  look  with  any  hope  of  relief 
from  the  evils  which  beset  us  on  every  side;  evils  with  which 
human  power  alone  is  unable  to  grapple,  and  which  seem  to  be 
interwoven  with  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  society* 
We  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction  that — 

'*  Through  the  medium  of  Christian  instruction,  a  rightly  organized 
church  will  do  more  for  the  economic  comfort  of  the  families  of  the  land, 
than  all  the  other  schemes  of  philantbropby  and  patriotism  put  together/* 
—p.  319. 

*'  We  bold  that  a  church  establishment  is  the  most  effective  of  all 
machines  for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  people^  and  that,  if  once 
taken  down,  there  is  no  other  instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  ade? 
quately  replaced." — p.  328. 

The  evils  of  life  have  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention  of 
philanthropists  and  philosophers.  They  form  a  problem  which 
admits  of  no  satisfactory  solution,  and  they  will  probably  ever 
remain  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  us.  Why  a  system  should  ever 
exist  which  renders  them  necessary  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  But 
such  a  system  being  in  existence,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they 
could  not  be  got  rid  of  without  leading  to  others  of  still  greater 
magnitude.  It  seems  wisely  ordained  that  food  shall  exist  in 
limited  quantity,  and  that  man  shall  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  that  subsistence  could  have 
been  at  all  times  procured  by  whomsoever  needed  it  in  unlimited 
abundance,  or  that  eating  and  drinking  were,  like  walking  or 
riding,;  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  and  amusement,  there 
would  have  been  no  effectual  or  definite  check  to  population,  and 
men  would  have  swarmed  like  insects,  until  for  want  of  sufficient 
jspace  to  dwell  in,  they  would  have  become  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  each  other.  A  mere  lack  of  clothing  and  of  the  other  secotid 
necessaries  of  life  would,  on  the  one  hand,  neither  have  operated 
powerfully  enough  to  have  kept  down  the  numbers  of  mankind 
within  moderate  and  comfortable  limits,  nor,  on  the  other,  would 

*•  A  commission  is  now  actusllj  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
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it  have  afforded  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  have  occasioned  the  pro> 
duction  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  wealth.  Nothing  short 
of  an  iron  necessity,  an  inexorable  sine  qua  nan,  is  adequate  to 
these  important  purposes.  It  is  the  limited  quantity  of  that 
which  is  essential  to  life  which  does  this, — Food,  tmdtr  thepar-^ 
ticular  circumstances  in  which  it  is  now  product,  sets  the  whole 
machine  in  motion*  and  regulates  its  action.  Man  must  eat  in 
order  to  live.  Hence  the  multiplication  of  the  species  is  confined 
within  limits  which  are  conducive  to  the  sum  total  of  the  general 
happiness  and  comfort.  But  he  must  also  work  in  order  to  eat. 
Hence  he  must  either  produce  food  himself,  or  failing  to  do  89 
from  want  of  the  proper  means,  he  must  produce  somediing  else 
whereby  he  may  earn  it  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  more 
than  they  can  themselves  consume,  and  who  are  willing  to  part 
with  it  in  exchange  for  other  things. — This  is  the  real  secret  of 
the  existence  of  all  other  descriptions  of  produce,  and  the  cause 
of  that  endless  variety  of  commodities  which  constitute  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  civilized  worlds 

**  Those,*'  says  Adam-  Smith,  '*  who  have  the  command  of  naor^  food 
thaq  they  themselves  consume,  are  always  willing  to  exchange  the  sur- 
plus, or  what  is  the  same  thing  the  price  of  it,  ror  other  gratifications, 
what  is  over  and  above  satisfying  the  limited  desire',  Is  given  for  the 
amusement  of  those  desires  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  seem  to  be 
altogether  endless.  The  poor,  in  order  to  obtain  food,  exert  themselves 
to  gratify  those  fancies  of  the  rich  5  and  to  obtain  it  mora  certainly, 
they  vie  with  one  another  in  the  cheapness  and  perfection  of  their  work. 
The  number  of  workmen  increases  with  the  increasing  quantity  of  food 
or  with  the  growing  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  lands,  Henc^ 
arises  a  demand  for  every  sort  of  material  which  human  invention  caq 
employ  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  in  building,  dress,  equipage  or 
household  furniture,  for  the  fossils  and  minerals  contained  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  for  the  precious  metals,  and  the  precious  stones.*'* 

This  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  food,  which  renders  it  a  com* 
modity  "  distinct  from  all  others  and  pre-eminently  valuable/'  if 
calculated  to  call  forth  both  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude.  It 
has  been  beautifully  illustrated  by  our  author  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  his  work. 

"  There  is  a  certain  point,  beyond  which,  if  human  beings  were  mul- 
tiplied, a  serious  inconvenience  must  be  felt,  from  the  mere  croviFding 
and  compression  of  their  excessive  numbers.  This  is  obvious  enough, 
should  it  take  place  within  the  limits  of  any  separate  locality)  but  it 
would  be  as  sure  and  severely  felt,  if,  iu  virtue  of  a  production  of  food 
ad  l^itumt  it  did  take  place  over  the  whole  ^urfs^^e  of  the  globe.  Tb^ 
human  species  would  then  become  as  sordid  and  miserable^  as  those 

«  Wealth  qf  Nations,  Bk«  1,Gbap4  Xi. 
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maggots  appear  to  be  who  swarm  on  some  mass  of  hideous  putrefaction. 
Th^  herrings  that  accqmahate  and  condense  in  the  western  bays  of  eilr 
island  J  ar^  said  to  push  the  outskirts  of  their  shoal  upon  the  beach. 
And  better  surely  that  there  should  be  such  a  limitation  in  tjie  powers  of 
the  landj  and  such  an  utter  impotency  in  human  art  to  multiply  beyond 
a  certaip  point  the  means  of  subsistence,  than  that  the  great  human 
shoal  should  be  protruded  at  its  extreme  margin  into  the  sea,  and  serve 
for  food  to  the  fishes  there  waiting  to  devour  them.  Rather  than  thai 
this  goodly  earth  of  ours  shonld  be  turned  into  a  human  ant-hill^  it  is 
better  for  man  that  be  should  have  uncumbered  fields — that  he  should 
lis^ve  open  and  spacious  solitudes,  to  which  he  might  make  occasional 
escape  from  its  more  crowded  receptacles*  and  mighty  on  the  ample 
jdomain  gf  nature,  company  with  nature's  elements^i  and  inhale  their 
freshness,  It  is  no  interest,  and  ought  to  be  no  care  of  his,  that  the 
terrestrial  space  on  which  he  walks,  should  be  so  over-peopled ;  or  that, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  numbers,  human  beings  sfaould  multiply  to  suffoca- 
tion. The  number  of  His  derived  and  dependent  family,  is  the  care  of 
Him  who  sitteth  on  high — and  most  nobly  hath  he  provided  for  it.  He 
who  hath  the  command  of  infinity,  hath  enriched  its  mighty  tracts  with 
innumerable  worlds  3  and,  without  overburdening  the  one  we  occupy^ 
He  finds  aceommodation  and  spiice  for  the  innumerable  myriads  of  cre^ 
ation.  Better  far,  than  that,  from  the  vomitories  of  human  mechanism, 
there  should  go  forth  indefinite  subsistence  for  indefinite  multitudes — 
better  far,  that  this  should  have  its  fixed  and  impassable  limits;  and 
Ib^t  men  with  the  glorious  arch  of  heaven  above  their  heads,  and  with 
an  apaple  platform  beneath  them,  should  walk  forth  in  largeness  and 
liber|Y«  the  privileged  denizens  of  nature. 

*'  There  is  an  optimism  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the  land,  as  in 
every  thing  else  that  has  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty^ 
Had  its  fertility  been  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  agrarian  and  second- 
aiy  labourers,  we  should  have  had  no  disposable  population  3  and  neither 
science  nor  civilization  would  have  arisen,  to  bless  and  to  adorn  the 
companionships  of  men.  Had  its  fertility  been  unlimited,  or  could  th<$ 
powers  of  human  ^rt  have  extracted,  without  measure,  the  necessaries 
of  life  from  aqy  quarter  of  nature,  the  species  would  have  lived  in  greater 
sordidness  and  misery  still,  on  an  earth  laden  by  its  wretched,  because 
its  overcrowtled  generations."— 'pp.  471— 473* 
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Art.  III. — Death-Bed  Scenes  and  Pastoral  Conversations*  Se- 
cond Series.  Bj  the  late  John  Warton,  D.D,  Edited  by  his 
Sons.  London.  Calkin  and  Budd, Pall  Mall.  8vo.  pp.543. 
1832. 

We  are  not  about  to  whisper  to  the  late  Dr.  Warton's  sons^ 
executors^  and  representatives,  the  ungracious  advice  ''  Solve 
senescentem ;"  for  the  goodly  steed  which  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  bestride  does  not  as  yet  betray  a  single  symptom  of 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  His  action^  indeed,  is  as  vigorous,  his 
paces  are  as  steady,  his  courage  is  as  high,  and  his  bottom  is  as 
sound  (if  we  may  thus  persist  in  our  metaphor  of  the  manege 
without  fear  of  riding  it  to  death)  as  when  he  first  took  the  field, 
nearly  a  lustre  aud  a  half  ago.  Still,  nevertheless,  there  are  signs 
and  tokens  which  induce  us  to  wish  that  he  would  change  his 
course.  Toujours  beau  chanter  souvent  ennuye,  says  the  Freuch 
Proverb :  and  he  is  after  all  assuredly  the  most  skilful  musician 
who  is  best  aware  of  the  fitting  moments  for  occasional  change 
of  time  and  of  movement,  or  even  for  the  introduction  of  a  dis- 
<jord.     Now  Dr.  Warton  has  so  repeatedly 

"  Tarn'd  and  retum*d  innot  sl  diBFerent  way," 

weaving  and  counterweaving  the  same  interminable  texture-^ 
dum  veins  in  tela  deducitur  argumentum — that  we  should  most 
gladly  see  him  throw  the  shuttle,  of  which  he  has  proved  that  he 
possesses  so  nice  a  mastery,  in  search  of  some  fresher  figure 
and  some  newer  pattern. 

Of  Death-bed  Scenes  in  Ancient  Literature,  the  best  known 
and  the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Cyrus  aud  of  Socrates.  The 
account  of  the  last  moments  of  the  former  of  those  great  men, 
even  if  it  were  not  altogether  at  variance  with  received  History, 
carries  with  it  much  internal  evidence  of  fiction.  No  man  labour-* 
ing  under  a  sickness  which  is  to  be  mortal^  and  after  three  days 
refusal  of  food — t«  Be  rj  ^vx,^  (tItov  f*-gy  oJ  irgoalsto  » . . .  cS^  ^6  xal  tjj 
Wegoilot  <njvifiatV8V  aiJrco  roi  uvroi  ravra,  xon  rjf  rp/rj) — can  be  sup- 
posed to  retain  strength  enough  to  make  a  set  speech  which  shall 
occupy  more  than  half  a  dozen  octavo  pages;  and  on  that  ground 
alone  we  might  feel  confident  that  his  ^oii^es  xa)  7caQ0VTs$  6i  fi\oi 
never  heard  one  syllable  of  the  discipline  upon  which  the  Persian 
monarch  informed  them  that  his  conduct  had  been  framed,  of  the 
sound  advice  which  he  delivered  for  their  own  future  guidance, 
of  his  theories  regarding  Death  and  Sleep,  and  of  his  instructions 
for  his  laying  out  and  burial, — all  these  matters  belong  to  the 
imagination  of  Xenophon.  On  the  other  hand,  we  as  confidently 
believe  that  we  do  really  possess  the  substance,  if  not  the  very 
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words,  of  th^  conversations  held  with  the  great  Athenian  Sage 
during  his  imprisonment,  down  to  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
poured  out  his  last  libation  and  drank  the  fatal  cup.  And  it  is 
needless  here  to  offer  a  eulogy,  which  might  seem  vapid,  mis- 
placed, and  impertinent,  upon  those  almost  divine  speculations, 
which  confessedly  have  never  been  equalled  in  purity,  piety,  or 
loftiness,  by  any  other  product  of  merely  human  intelligence. 

In  later  days,  if  we  look  only  for  a  picture  of  manners,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  we  shall  find  one  very  accurately  drawn  in  that 
wild  Runic  composition,  the  Death»Song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog. 
No  one  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  mean  to  avouch  the 
truth  of  that  personage's  history,  nor  that  we  entertain  the  slightest 
belief  that  he  really  delivered  the  words  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Northern  Scalds  Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  the  feeling 
which  pervades  that  terrific  Ode  genuinely  represents  the  spirit 
with  which  the  Scandinavian  warrior  of  those  days  and  the  North 
American  Savage  of  our  own  would  encounter  a  death  of  refined 
and  lingering  torture.  The  recital  of  their  battle-deeds,  of  the 
rivers  of  blood  which  they  had  shed,  of  the  banquets  with  which 
they  had  glutted  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  of  the  glory  which  they 
bequeathed  to  their  posterity,  and  the  vengeance  which  they  ex- 
pected at  their  hands  in  return,  of  the  opening  scenes  of  immor- 
tal bliss,  varied  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  particular  mytho- 
logy of  each,  which  then  floated  before  their  eyes ;  all  these  are 
the  natural  themes  suggested  by  their  past  modes  of  life:  and  the 
Ridens  xnorior  is  probably  the  latest  meaning  which  would  quiver 
on  the  expiring  lips  of  either  the  Icelander  or  the  Iroquois. 

The  narratives  of  approaching  death  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Biographies  of  Izaak  Walton,  and  in  Bishop  Burnet's  unique 
and  unrivalled  account  of  his  communications  with  the  Earl  of 
Rochester,  are  beyond  all  praise ;  and  a  few  other  pleasing  speci- 
mens will,  perhaps,  offer  themselves  to  the  recollection  of  every 
reader*.  But,  on  the  whole,  Christianity  has  not  been  fortunate 
in  similar  relations.  For  a  while  the  Monastic  writers  deluged 
the  World  with  legends;  every  Death-bed  presented  an  actual 
and  often  a  visible  struggle  between  the  Powers  of  Light  and  of 
Darkness  for  the  departing  Soul,  which  winged  its  course  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Sinner,  or  the  Saint,  as  it  happened,  under  the 
semblance  of  a  Raven  or  of  a  Dove,  accompanied  by  the  yel- 
ling of. Daemons  or  the  strains  of  celestial  harmony;  fetid  with 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  or  redolent  of  the  gales  of  Paradise.  The 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  tendered  much  to  dissipate  these  sha- 
dows, even  among  the  Romanists  themselves;  and  it  then  became 
a  Court  fashion,  especially  in  France,  that  every  person  of  dis- 
tinction should  be  reputed  to  make  a  goodly  end;  and,  whatever 
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sent  at  the  momeut  of  his  departure^  testified  that  diey  saw  a  dove 
fly  out  of  his  mouth,  pass  through  the  roof  of  the  chapel/  which 
opened  for  its  egress  spontaneously,  and  finally  penetrated  the- 

empyrean.* 

When  Probus,  Bishop  of  Reatina,  was  seized  with  that  illness 
which  proved  mortal,  all  tlie  physicians  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  summoned  to  consultation.  The  patient's  pulse  announced 
that  life  was  fast  ebbing,  and  that  Art  could  not  hope  to  check 
the  receding  current.  The  good  Bishop,  however,  to  the  last 
moment  more  attentive  to  the  comforts  of  others. than  to  his  owOi 
as  the  day  advanced,  insisted  that  his  medical  friends  should  adr 
)Ourn  tp  the  Refectory;  and  he  was  accordingly  left  in  his  couch 
with  a  single  little  boy  as  his  attendant.  This  child,  who  survived 
in  man's  estate  at  the  time  at  which  Gregory  was  writing,  used 
to  relate  that  no  sooner  had  the  company  withdrawn,  than  he  saw 
two  men  enter  the  chaipber,  whose  raiment  and  faces  glittered 
with  insufferable  brightness.  Astonished  and  terrified  at  the 
vision,  the  boy  cried  out  lustily;  and  the  Bishop,  starting  at. the 
noise  and  perceiving  the  cause  of  alarm,  endeavoured  to  assuage 
bis  fear  by  an  assurance  that  the  shining  strangers  were  no  other 
than,  the  martyrs  St.  Juvenal  and  St.  Eleutherius.  Far  from 
being  comforted  by  this  explanation,  the  lad  took  to  his  heels* 
and  announced  to  the  Doctors  and  the  Divines  above  stairs  the 
marvel  which  he  had  witnessed*  They  hastened  to  the  Abbot's 
chamber;  but  the  Saints  had  vanished,  bearing  with  them  the 
soul  of  their  devout  friend,  which  they  had  been  commissioned  to 

fetch.t 

The  dying  hours  of  a  lady  named  Galla  were  marked,  with 

yet  higher  distinction  than  those  of  Bishop  Probus^  and  her.  story 

was  confirmed  to  Gregory  by  the  witness  of  many  grave  and  trust* 

worthy  persons.     Galla  was  of  nob)e  birth  and  connections,  and 

having  been  ^arly  married,  was  left  a  widow  during  the  first  year 

of  her  nuptials.    The  Physicians  assured  her  that  her  complexion 

and  temperament  demanded  a, renewal  of  the  marriage  bond; 

and  that  unless  she  consented  once  more  to  become  a  bride.. the 

heat  of  her  constitution  would  exhibit  itself  by  the  geraniaation 

of  a  beard;  an  event  which  occurri^  according  to  their,  predict 

tion  not  long  afterwards^    Sed  sancta  mulier  mliil  exUrins  deformi'9 

talis  timiiit,  qua  interins  spomi  cale^th   spedem  amavit,  nee 

veriia  est  si  hoc  in  ilia  fadaretur  quod  a  calesti  sponso  in  m  non 

amaretur.    Having  consecrated  herself  to  a  reclujse  life  in  St* 

Peter's  Nunnery,  she  passed  many  years  in  continued  acte:  of 

devotion  and  charity.     At  length  ^he  was  afflicted  with  a  cancel^; 

and  one  night  while  lying  awake,  with  two  candles  burning  before 

•  Dialogi  B.  Gregofril  II.  i?.  lO.  t  Id,  iv.  t?. 
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her  hed^^qula  videlicet  arnica  bids  non  solum  spiritnales  sed  eliam 
tvrporales  tenebras  odio  habebat — she  saw  St.  Peter  standiog 
between  the  lights ;  and  moved  more  by  affection  than  by  fear« 
she  boldly  asked,  **  What  is  it,  my  Lord  ?  are  my  sins  forgiven  ?  " 
The  Saint  nodding  with  a  benignant  smile,  answered,  ''They  are 
forgiven :. come  with  me!"  Galla's  next  request  was  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  take  with  her  a  nun  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached.  St.  Peter,  however,  named  another  nun  as  her 
immediate  compagnon  de  voyage,  giving  her  assurance  that  sister 
Benedicta,  for  whom  she  wished,  should  not  be  more  than  thirty 
days  in  following.  All  which  matters  occurred  even  as  the  Apos* 
toHc  vision  declared ;  quod  factum  nunc  usque  in  eodem  monasterio 
manet  memorabile.* 

'■  The  spirit  of  sister  Roniula,  a  Roman  nun,  took  its  departure  iu 
company  with  two  Choirs  of  celestial  Psalmbdists,  who  sang  in  the 
Street  before  the  door  of  her  cell ;  and  the  attendants  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  voices  of  diffierent  sexes  Joining  in  the  antiphony.* 
Sister  Tarsilla  had  a  more  beatific  vision  than  any  we  have  yet 
recounted ;  and  no  soberly  pious  mind  can  regard  without  pain 
imd  shrinking  the  daring  falsehood  or  fanaticism  of  her  legend. 
Sicut.nobilibus  faminis  virisque  morieniibus  multi  conveniuni  qui 
eotum  proximos  consolentur,  eddem  hora  exitHs  ipsius  multi  viri  ac 
Jumime  ejus  lectulum  circumsteterunt.  Tunc  subito  ilia  sursum 
respiciens  Jesum  venientem  vidit,  et  cum  magnd  animadversione 
cepit  circumitantibus  clamare,  dicens,  ''  Recedite,  recedite,  Jesus 
venit!  "  cumque  iji  eum  intenderet,  quern  videbat,  sancta  ilia  anima 
e  corpore  est  egressa.  Her  reward,  it  is  added,  was  fully  deserved ; 
for  when  her  body  was  washed  for  burial,  the  skin  of  her  knees 
and  elbows  was  found  hard  and  horny  as  that  of  a  camel,  through 
|hej>erpetual  exercise  of  prayer .t 

The  gift  of  tongues  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon  those  about 
to  die^  as  was  evinced  in  the  person  of  a  cow-boy  belonging  to 
Valerianus,  a  distinguished  inhabitant  of  Rome.  During  a  pes* 
tilence  which  raged  in  that  city,  the  boy  became  infected ;  and 
after  lying  for  some  hours  as  in  a  trance,  on  recovering  his  senseil 
be  requested  to  see  his  master.  On  the  arrival  of  Valeriapus,  the 
boy  assured  him  that  he  had  been  in  heaven,  and  that  he  had 
there  received  information  respecting  those  of  his  companions  in 
the  hbusehold  who  would  die  under  the  pestilence,  specifying  by 
name  isuch  and  such  individuals.  For  Valerianus  himself  there 
was  no  present  fear.  As  a  proof  of  his  celestial  visit,  the  boy, 
Who  was  known  to  be  illiterate,  declared  that  he  could  address 
any  man  in  his  own  language;  and,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beard  him,  he  conversed  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  with  as  much 
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facility  as  if  he  bad  been  taught  those  tongues  from  eaflicst 
^outh.  Two  days  afterwards  he  expired,  having  first  torn  bis 
bands  and  arms  with  his  teeth,  in  a  fit  of  delirium.  All  the  per* 
sons  whose  death  he  had  foretold  speedily  followed  him.* 

Count  Theophanius,  when  dying,  was  gifted  with  prescience 
respecting  a  trifle,  which,  small  as  it  was,  enabled  him  to  console 
bis  wife.  As  he  lay  in  his  last  agonies,  a  very  heavy  storm  was 
faging,  and  the  Countess  bitterly  lamented  that  it  would  be  quits 
Impossible  that  she  could  venture  out  to  attend  bis  funeral.  The 
lick  man  bade  her  dry  her  tears ;  for  that  no  sooner  should  Xbt 
breath  have  quitted  the  body  than  the  weather  would  turn  out 
fine— ^ct{;tis  protinus  vocem  mors  et  mortem  serenitas  $ecutd  est.f 

One  or  two  examples^  of  a  more  fearful  character,  are  int6r4 
ipersed  with  these  comfortable  demises.  We  read  of  a  boy^  five 
years  of  age,  whom  his  Father  had  Spoiled  by  indulgence^  and 
who  was  sadly  addicted  to  profane  swearing.  In  his  last  illnesa 
this  unhappy  child  saw  Evil  Spirits  approaching  him ;  buried  hta 
head  in  his  Father's  bosom,  calling  for  help  against  the  Blacka- 
moors {Mauri  homines),  who  were  come  to  take  him  away;  and 
then  with  a  fearful  oath  upon  his  lips  gave  up  the  gbost.^ 
Another  wicked  boy,  in  Gregory's  own  convent,  struck  by  a  con« 
tagious  disorder,  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,,  and  urgentlji 
begged  the  Monks  who  were  praying  by  his  bedside  to  desist^ 
and  no  longer  to  protract  his  agonies  by  struggling  against  a 
Dragon  who  had  already  swallowed  his  head,  and  but  for  theiip 
intercession  would  put  him  out  of  pain  at  once  by  devouring  the 
rist  of  his  body.  The  good  Fathers  intreated  him  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross ;  but  he  replied  that  although  he  felt  the  incli-* 
nation,  he  was  hindered  by  the  pressure  of  the  Dragon's  scales. 
Undismayed  by  this  declaration,  the  Monks  redoubled  their 
pTAyeri,  till  the  sufferer  exclaimed,  "Thanks  be  to  God,  Ji'ou 
have  chased  away  the  Dragon !  Pray  now  for  my  sins;  for  I  afii 
ready  to  be  converted  and  to  abandon  my  former  evil  courset.'* 
Time  was  given  him  for  repentance ;  nor  did  he  die  till  after  bd 
had  undergone  very  salutary  mortifications.^  A  Monk  of  Tboiu 
golaton,  in  Isauria»  with  whose  sad  history  we  shall  conclude  our 
citations  from  Pope  Gregory,  had  much  harder  measure  dealt  to 
him;  and  for  a  sin  which,  at  least  in  Protestant  estimation^ 
scarcely  demanded  a  punishment  so  severe.  He  had  lived  long 
in  high  esteem  among  his  brethren  as  a  strict  observer  of  dia^ci* 
pline,  and  they  were  gathered  round  his  deathbed,  accordingly,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  words  contributing  to  edification*  But  alaa'j 
the  dying  man  was  oppressed  with  consciousness  of  secret  sio* 
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Hunger^  it  seems^  had  often  proved  too  strong  for  devotion  i, 
and  when  he  appeared  to  fast^  he  had  in  reality  fed  himdelf  from 
a  private  cupboard.  "  Quando  me  vobiscum  credebatis  jejuuare^ 
Occulti  eomedebam,  et  ecce  nunc  ad  devorandum  Draconi  tradiiuM 
Mum^  qui  caudd  sua  mea  genua  pedesque  colligavit:  caput  veri 
suum  intra  meum  os  mittens  spiritum  meum  ebibens  extrahit*** 
.  Little  apology  can  be  requisite  for  having  thus  dwelt  Upon 
these  ridiculous  fables.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are 
delivered  by  no  less  authority  than  that  of  a  pen  once  deemed 
infallible ;  that  they  formed  part  and  parcel  of  a  Religious  Creed 
which  asserted  the  damnation  of  the  incredulous  as  the  certain 
consequence  of  their  rejection;  and  that  this  same  Creed  dtili 
numbers  many  followers^  who  blindly  consider  them  to  be.  no 
less  veracious  than  the  Gospels  themselves.  These  matter* 
are  too  often  forgotten ;  and  doubtless  we  shall  not  altogether 
escape  the  accusation  of  illiberality  for  bringing  them  to  recoU 
lection.  But  the  days  which  have  v^itnessed  the  denunciation 
of  the  Burning  Turf  still  retain  vestiges  of  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  those  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  the  extremes  of 
superstition  and  of  infidelity  may  co*exist  in  the  same  Country 
and  at  the  same  hour. 

It  is  witli  widely  different  feelings  that  we  at  length  turti 
directly  to  the  Death-bed  Scenes  of  Dr.  Warton.  The  present 
Series  consists  of  Six  Chapters,  respectively  headed — I.  The 
Souths. — Aged  Converts.  II.  Mrs.  Bolton. — Happy  Old  Age* 
III.  Mr.  Greathead. — Hopes  and  Fears.  IV.  Mrs.  Brown.-—* 
Contentment*  V.  The  Catechumens. — Confirmation.  VL  Mr« 
King. — Sectarianism.  We  may  here  premise  that  the  ladt  two 
of  these  Chapters,  occupying  considerably  more  than  half  the 
volume,  are  not  Death-bed  Scenes^  and  have  not  the  very  remotest 
connection  with  the  general  title.  They  are  admirable  in  them-* 
Sjelves;  they  please  us  perhaps  beyond  any  former  production  6f 
the  same  pen ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  strong  vouchers  that  their 
writer  himself .  perceived  the  advantage  of  some  such  change. as 
that  which  we  haVe  ventured  to  recommend  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Reviewi 

The  second  chapter  re-introduces  us  to  Mrs.  Bolton  (whom  no 
reader  of  the  former  volumes  can  have  forgotten)  when  she  haa 
passed  the  great  limit  of  fourscore  years;  and  there  is  scarcely  k 
page  or  even  a  line  in  it  at  which  the  heart  does  not  glow  and  the 
eyes  fill  with  involuntary  but  most  delightful  tears.  We  have  seen 
the  very  counterpart  of  this  excellent  woman,  at  even  a  more  aci* 
vanced  period  of  life,  and  we  recognize  the  truth  of  the  portrait  fn 
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•very  touch.  It  is  the  work  of  a  skilful  artist,  and  his  skill  is  not 
the  less  deserving  of  applause  because  (as  we  do  not  doubt)  he 
has  had  a  noble  original  for  the  subject  of  his  pencil.  Even  the 
denunciation  of  Cards,  in  which  we  think  Dr.  Warton  somewhat 
too  pointedly  agrees,  and  which  is  far  from  meeting  a  response^ 
in  our  own  bosoms,  is  conveyed  with  charity,  and  Mrs.  Bolton, 
tfpefiks  of  the  amusement  as  not  necessary  to  her  own  happiness^ 
more  than  as  decidedly  censurable  in  others.  We  know  not 
whether  George  Hi.  played  whist,  but  we  do  know  that  of  all 
IMnces  who  ever  filled  the  British  throne  he  was  the  least 
likely  to  sanction  by  his  authority  any  amusement  unbecoming 
a  Clergyman;  and  we  may  appeal,  in  support  of  our  assertion^ 
to  bis  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  intro-» 
duction  of  Routs  at  Lambeth  Palace  during  an  early  period  of 
his  reign.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  Divine,  venerable  alike 
for  his  Piety  and  his  Learning,  of  morals  the  most  unblamed,  of 
suavity  the  most  attaching,  of  principles  the  most  exalted,  was  to 
kiss  hands  on  the  tardy  attainment  of  a  richly  merited  dignity, 
some  oflicious  meddler  bad  whispered  to  the  King  that  the  newly 
preferred  Dean  was  a  Whist- player,  George  III.  who  possessed 
singularly  extensive  knowledge  of  private  life  among  his  subjects, 
and  who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  made 
the  relaxation  especially  desirable  in  this  instance,  did  not  forget 
the  hint,  but  he  employed  it  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  dis- 
appointed the  malignity  of  the  informer.  He  congratulated  the 
Clergyman  in  question  when  he  appeared  at  the  first  Levee  after 
his  preferment;  and  added,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  Court 
Circle,  that  he  hoped  he  would  still  enjoy  his  Rubber. 

But  we  return  to  Mrs.  Bolton;  her  love  of  children  is  amonor 
thie  most  natural  touches  in  her  character;  it  is  a  sentiment  which 
never  fails  to  accompany  a  cheerful  old  age,  and  which  affords 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  Dr.  Warton  has  drawn  from 
life*  Her  aspirations  after  another  world  must  not  be  told  in  any 
language  but  that  which  has  been  so  feelingly  attributed  to  her. 

'^ '  All  fear  of  futurity,'  Mrs.  Bolton  answered,  whilst  her  eyes 
Sparkled,  *  may  unquestionably  be  overcome,  but  not  without  a  firm 
faith  and  trust  in  God's  covenant  through  Jesus  Christ.  None,  pro- 
bably, who  know  what  his  holy  law  requires,  would  venture  to  stand 
upon  their  own  merits,  but  on  his  they  may.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  some  persons  have  had  this  faith  and  trust  in  full  perfection  during 
their  whole  lives,  and  consequently,  having  been  always  convinced  of 
God's  mercy  towards  them,  were  never  tormented  with  painful  fears  at 
all;  and  the  same  persons,  no  doubt,  might  have  hailed  the  approach  of 
their  latter  end  with  a  ceilain  degree  of  joy,  although  their  duty  would 
have  taught  them  to  wait  with  patience  for  their  appointed  time.  The 
anticipation  of  uncbequered  happine3$j  and  the  delightful  thought  of  re- 
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joining  our  dear  friends,  might  well  make  us  all  eyen  to  long  for  otHr 
great  change,  when  it  cannot  be  far  off,  and  the  chief  purposes  of  our 
existence  have  been  fulfilled.  But  the  constant  dwelliug  upon  these 
ideas^  Dr.  Warton^  tends,  I  believe,  to  increase  our  confidence,  that  God 
will  certainly  accomplish  his  ultimate  promises  ^  and  at  any  rate  a  r^** 
-fleeting  person,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  has  seen  God's  goodness  in 
so  many  instances,  that  his  faith  and  ti-ust  in  it  must  needs  be  greatly 
augmented  towards  the  end.  It  would  be  difficult,  my  dear  Sir,  to  per^ 
suade  us  old  people>  that  God  will  desert  us  at  last  after  having  blessed 
and  supported  us  so  long.  I  wish  to  speak  humbly,  as  I  think  humbly, 
of  myself  5  but  I  will  tell  j^ou,  my  dear  Sir,  without  scruple  or  affectation ; 
the  Gospel  being  my  pole-star,  I  have  very  comfortable  hopes  of  the 
next  world,  and  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger  every  day.* 

''  The  intuitions  of  the  good,  after  the  experience  of  years^  are  more 
iiatisfactory  than  the  very  demonstrations  of  the  ablest  of  men*  I  listened 
to  Mrs.  Bolton,  as  to  one  who  stood  on  the  confines  of  Heaven,  and 
already  caught  the  delicious  breeze  wafting  therefrom,  and  was  infallibly 
assured  of  its  existence  and  its  bliss.'* — pp.  89,  90. 

"  Hopes  and  Fears''  is  a  tale  of  darker  character;  and  altfaougb 
considerable  power  is  displayed  in  it,  and  the  diablerie  is,  for  tne 
most  part,  kept  in  tolerable  subjection,  it  seems  to  us  (and  we  may 
hope  it  seems  so  truly)  far  more  the  product  of  Imagination  than 
many  of  its  brethren.  Mr.  Greathead,  whose  life  has  been  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  not  always  by  justifiable  means,  and  in  the 
uncontrolled  indulgence  of  vicious  paissions,  is  overpowered  with 
the  terrors  of  approaching  death,  and  fancies  that  the  Devil  id 
grimly  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed  waiting  to  pounce  upon  his 
departing  soul.  This  frame-work,  as  will  be  perceived,  resembles 
some  of  the  Monkish  tales  which  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
and  Tt  unfortunately  brings  to  mind  also  the  grotesque  impling 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  introduced,  with  little  regard  to 
good  taste,  in  his  Picture  of  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
We  hasten  by  the  spectre  itself  in  order  that  we.  may  arrive  at  the 
valuable  application  of  it  made  by  Dr.  Warton. 

"  This,  no  doubt,  was  dreadful  to  everybody  j  but  I  observed  nobody, 
to  mark  how  they  were  affected.  My  whole  attention  was  riveted  upod 
the  man  himself  alone.  As  he  spoke,  he  writhed  his  body  about,  aiid 
betrayed  all  the  sensations  of  one  around  whom  a  thousand  devils  were 
Crawling  on  every  limb.  His  eyes  darted  rapid  looks  of  abhorrence  and 
terror.  '  Be  silent !'  at  length  I  said  with  solemnity,  and  with  my  finger 
uplifted  authoritatively  J  '  Be  silent,  I  enjoin  you,  that  you  may  heat 
what  I,  the  minister  of  Christ,  have  to  say  for  your  direction  and  com- 
fort.* In  an  instant  his  perturbation  was  wonderfully  calmed  ^  he  ex- 
pected something,  I  presume,  like  a  magic  charm  at  once  to  expel  the 
king  of  terrors  from  his  post,  and  drown  him  for  ever  in  the  Red  Sea. 
His  face  was  fixed  on  mine  with  an  incessant,  undeviating,  and  anxious 
gate.     '  We  see  no  spectre  ourselves,'  I  continued,  with  the  same  slow 
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ariemDity  j  *  none  of  ut  see  aDytbing  unusual  to  alarm  you ;  but  it  fa 
taiy.  possible  Ibat  your  eyes  may  see  somethiDg  which  ours  do  not.' 

^'  '  Aye«  aye,  Dr.  Warton/  he  interposed, '  that  is  it ;  he  shows  htui'!' 
self  to  me,  and  not^to  the  rest  of  you— his  errand  is  to  me  alone.'  *  So 
it  is/  I  resumed  ^  ^  and  the  errand  is  a  gracious  one>  although  delivered 
by  so  fearful  a  messenger.  God  sends  him,  or  creates  the  fancy  in  yonr 
mind  (it  mattert  not  which,  it  is  just  the  same) ;  he  sends  him  to  hasten 
your  repentance  for  the  past,  and  to  redouble  your  cares  for  the  foturs. 
There  is  a  world  in  futurity  to  be  peopled  with  countless  milUons  of 
beings,  like  him  whom  it  hath  pleased  God  that  you  should  see,  or  imagine 
that  you  see,  and  whom  you  equally  fear  and  abhor.  But  what  should 
be  the  effect  of  your  fear  and  abhorrence?-— To  throw  yourself  without 
a  moment's  delay  upon  the  divine  mercy ;  to  seek  reconciliation  with  God 
snthe  way  that  he  has  appointed)  and  thus,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  to  dis- 
appoint this  wicked  minister  of  darkness  and  torments  of  his  expected 
prey.  Who  knows  but  that  a  merciful  God,  appeased  by  your  tears  e£ 
contrition,  and  by  your  prayers  for  help  and  pardon,  may  dispateb  a 
mighty  angel  of  light  from  his  blest  abode,  the  gracious  minister  of  saHw 
vation^  to  replace,  with  his  heavenly  guard,  this  ugly,  teiTific  fiend, 
whom  you  so  justly  dread.  It  is  but  the  usual  goodness  of  God  to  the 
penitent  sinner,  who  desires  to  recover  himself  from  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  and  asks  for  strength  from  above  to  do  it.' 

^^ '  Ahl  it  is  too  late,  Dr.  Warton — it  is  too  late!*  he  cried,  inter* 
rupting  me.  '  This  fiend  is  not  sent  to  warn,  but  to  take  me  !*  ^  I  hope 
Dot,'  I  said  immediately;  '  I  trust  not,  if  you  begin  sincerely  to  repent.' 
•  Gb !."  I  repent.  Dr.  Warton,*  he  replied  with  eagerness,  '  I  repent  with 
finetirity,  I  am  sure.  I  never  saw  my  wickedness  so  clearly,  or  deplor^ 
It  so  strongly  before.  But  it  is  too  late,  it  is  too  late!'  *  If  your  own 
beart  does  not  deceive  you/  I  said,  *  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  The  purpo^^ 
pf  this  direful  messenger  has  been  accomplished^  if  you  are  now  really 
touched  with  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  your  sins ;  if  you  now  feel  con- 
Adent,  that,  with  tne  usual  blessing  of  God  upon  your  encleavours,  you 
would  not  ip  any  case,  should  your  life  be  spared,  relapse  into  them  again. 
But  still  I  will  not  ask  God  to  withdraw  him,  till  God  himself  see  fit. 
Evil  as  he  is,  he  bas  been  the  minister  to  you  of  good.  He  has  given 
you  a  lively  picture  of  his  kingdom^  in  which  the  fire  is  never  quenched, 
the  worm  never  dies,  You  start  back,  as  well  you  may,  with  horror 
from  the  precipice  overhanging  the  gulf  in  which  such  beings  dwell  with 
everlasting  burnings ;  you  repent  that  your  passions  and  appetites  ever 
beguiled  you  to  the  brink  of  such  a  precipice  i  ypu  would  fly  now  froqi 
Satan  to  God.  If  this  be  no  transient  feeling,  no  mere  momentary 
terror  of  the  divine  vengeance,  to  disappear  with  the  disappearance  qf  tkh 
frightful  spectre,  but  a  permanent  principle,  the  beginning  of  wisdoo), 
apd  the  seed  of  righteousness,  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  under  the 
cherished  influence  of  God's  holy  spirit,  the  gracious  object  is  answered  | 
ibepceforth.you  may  wake  or  sleep  in  peace.  This  being,  I  promise  you, 
will  haunt  you  no  more/  '* — pp.  128 — 131. 

*^  Mrs,  Brown/'  or  *'  Contentment/'  although  admirable  in  itself. 
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i$  hf  too  pklpably  artificial  for  th«  situation  which  it  occupits.  No 
old  blind  and  deaf  alms-woman  ever  harangued  so  much  at  length* 
and  in  terms  so  finished  and  elaborate,  as  are  attributed  to  this 
good  lady ;  and  there  is  a  want  of  verisimilitude  in  assigning  to 
such  a  person  thoughts  and.  expressions  which  Cicero  and  Seneca, 
if  they  had  been  Christianized,  need  not  have  blushed  to  ac- 
knowledge. No  passage  which  we  recollect  in  Ogden  himself  is 
more  striking  (and  we  believe  Dr.  Warton's  main  thought  to  be 
wholly  original)  than  the  following  account  of  Prayer,  which  Dr, 
Warton  extracts  from  Mrs.  Brown  for  the  benefit  of  a  rather 
querulous  overhcarer, 

V  *  But/  I  said,  ^  this  is  one  of  the  questions  which  I  iuteoded  to  ask 
you;  whether  your  thoughts  do  not  coutinually  run  into  the  form  of 
prayer,  and  how  you  feel  during  the'  time  and  afterwards.  I  often  tell 
people,  both  the  sick  and  the  well,  that  they  ought  to  be  much  in  prayer, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  delighted  with  it;  they  agree  with  me,  per* 
haps,  about  the  duty,  but  doubt  about  the  delight  of  it.  They  may  bt 
eomforted  too  with  praying,  as  with  the  performance  of  any  other  duty; 
but  d^gbt  in  it  is  another  thing.  Tell  me,  therefore,  if  you  please,  my 
good  old  friend,  what  is  the  course  of  your  own  experience;  you  wiU 
oblige  me  greatly.' 

**  Her  reply  to  this  question  began  in  the  roost  impressive  manner  ( 
the  thought  appeared  to  be,  though  not  quite  new  to  me,  yet  wonderfully 
striking  and  great.  '  If,*  she  said,  whilst  her  lips  quivered, '  some  being, 
whom  I  could  not  resist,  were  to  say  to  me,  '*  You  shall  pray  no  more,*' 
the  shock  would  lay  me  flat  on  the  earth  5  and,  if  my  senses  ever  re* 
turned  to  me,  the  horrible  sound  would  still  strike  upon  my  ears,  and 
wihinge  my  mind,  and  afflict  my  very  soul,  till  I  could  hear  it  no  longer.' 
Thus  far  she  went,  and  then  her  feeling  stopped  her  utterance.  I  was 
myself  almost  lost  in  admiration ;  but,  to  help  her,  I  said,  *  It  is  very 
true;  you  have  put  the  matter  in  the  most  convincing  light.  There  are 
multitudes  of  men  who  take  no  delight  in  prayer ;  there  are  many  who 
neglect  it  without  any  sensible  pain ;  but  tell  them  that  they  shall  pray 
no  more,  and,  I  am  sure,  amazement  and  dismay  would  seize  upon  them. 
They  who  neglect  it  most  probably  intend,  some  time  or  other,  to  have 
recourse  to  it,  as  their  final  resource.  But,  when  a  final  resource  is  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  cut  off,  nothing  remains  but  fiat  despair.  This 
is  true  of  everything,  but  how  much  more  of  prayer,  which  is  oar  mate 
link  with  heaven.* 

*'  *  Aye,  Sir,*  she  resumed,  but  still  agitated,  *  that  is  the  very  thing. 
He  who  forbids  me  to  pray,  would  break  the  link  and  separate  me  from 
heaven.  It  would  be  the  same  as  to  say,  *'  You  shall  have  no  more 
communion  with  God;  you  shall  never  lift  up  your  hands  to  him  again; 
you  shall  converse  with  hini  no  more;  you  shall 4ive,  whilst  you  live,  as 
if  there  were  no  God — no  providence,  no  eye  of  wisdom  or  goodness, 
watching  over  you."  At  once.  Sir,  all  peace  and  comfort  would  desert 
.ne,  and  be  strangers  to  my  breast  thenceforth  for  ever.  I  should  be 
desolate  indeed.     AU  would  be  a  wide  waste  around  me.    I  should  ba 
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doubly  blind;  both  body  and  soal  would  be  destitute  of  a  single  my  of 
Ugbt/  . 

'^  She  stopped  again  from  feeling  and  energy^  not  for  want  of  idea^ 
or  words.  She  -was  prolific  and  eloquent  in  the  description  of  her  own 
probable  forlorn  state  without  prayer;  and  this  was  an  abundant  prodf 
lu  how  great  a  degree  prayer  was  the  habit,  the  support,  the  consolation, 
the  delight  of  her  existence."— pp.  202—204. 

**  The  Catechumens  "  or  "  Confirmation/^  is  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  sound  and  diligent  Parish  Priest  before  the 
administration  of  that  rite  by  the  Bishop  to  the  young  among  his 
Flock.*  And  here  again,  in  the  outset,  Dr»  Warton  paints  from 
the  life.  Every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  a  similar  task  must 
have  painfully  observed  the  strong  contrast  exhibited  on  such  an 
occasion  between  the  two  sexes.  .   ' 

.  "  The  difference,  indeed,  between  them  (girls)  and  boys  was  striking 
enough  ;  whether  it  were,  that  the  mistresses  of  schools  took  more  pains 
with  their  pupils  than  the  masters  did,  both  in  respect  to  religion,  and  in 
the  great  points  of  behaviour ;  or,  which  is  very  probable,  that  there  is 
something  in  the  female  nature,  disposing  it  to  a  more  cordial  reception, 
and  a  more  tender  and  lively  feeling  of  religious  truth,  as  well  as  to  every 
external  order  and  decency  of  life.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ',  the 
young  ladies  always  appeared  to  be  fearfully  and  tremblingly  alive  to 
their  situation,  and  they  were  soon  affected  even  to  tears  5  whilst  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  simplicity  and  modesty  about  them,  and  a  proper 
respectfulness  towards  me  which  were  extremely  pleasing,  and  could  not 
but  engage  my  regard  and  esteem.  The  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
Exceptions,  no  doubt,  were  too  often  bold  and  confident,  though  with  les^ 
knowledge ;  they  were  very  little  awed  by  my  presence,  until  they  had 
compelled  me  to  rebuke  them  with  severity)  they  came,  apparently, 
without  any  due  sense  of  what  they  were  about  to  undertake;  it  was  in 
their  eye,  most  probably,  a  mere  form,  without  any  useful  end  in  view> 
to  which  it  was  necessary,  however,  by  the  constitutions  of  the  clnircb} 
that  all  indiscriminately  should  submit  ^  the  only  thing,  therefore,  that 
i>eemed  to  keep  them  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  order  was,  the  danger  of 
a  Tejection,  and  a  fear  of  the  shame  that  would  follow  it;  yet  they 
brought  so  much  levity  with  them,  that  the  slightest  mistake  of  one  of 
their  companions  in  answering  a  question,  produced  a  titter  immediately, 
or  even  a  downright  laugh,  throughout  the  whole  band." — pp.  217, 218. 

No  more  salutary  correction  of  this  petulant  and  unbecoming 
spirit  can  be  furnished  than  that  which  Dr.  Warton  has  provided 
in  his  address  and  exhortation.  Grievous  indeed  is  it  to  state  the 
result  which  presents  itself  to  his  ripe  judgment  and  full  expe- 
jrience.    '^  I  was  not  often  very  sanguine  in  thinking  that  I  had 

*  We  take  this  opportuuitj^  of  mentioning  an  admirable  little  Catechism  preparatory 
to  Confirmation,  recently  published  at  Warrington  by  the  Rev.  Charie;}  Dodgson,  In- 
cumbent  of  Daresbury  in  Cheshire.  It  deserves  to  be  far  more  widely  circolat^d  thaii 
it  is  likely  to  be  as  issaing  from  a  remote  Froviucial  Press.        . 
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done  them  any  permanetit  good.  For  the  present  at  least  they 
were  abashed  and  awed  into  decency  and  propriety." — Is  the  fault 
in  the  tiature  of  the  male  animal^  or  in  the  received  system  of 
training  him? 

The  second  portion  of  this  Chapter  relates  to  sundry  cases,  of 
conscience^  as  that  of  the  aged  woman  who  had  never  yet  been 
Confirmed^  and  who,  being  a  fit  recipient,  was  unhesitatingly  pre- 
sented with  a  certificate; — of  an  equally  aged  and  no  less  worthy 
roan,  who  Wfshed  for  a  second  Confirmation,  because  "  the  first 
had  been  done  so  long  ago;"  and  who  was  easily  convinced  that 
his  request  was  unnecessary; — of  a  respectable  upper  servant; 
who  had  grown  grey  in  his  master's  service,  and  had  obtained 
deserved  confidence  by  his  integrity ;  one  only  omission  disturbed 
his  employer;  that  he  never  received  the  Sacrament;  and  on  hisi 
pleading  that  he  had  not  been  confirmed,  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Warton  was  appointed.  Mr.  Hill,  the  Catechumen,  perceived 
after  a  very  few  words  the  necessity  under  which  every  Christian 
toian  lies  of  obeying  his  Saviour's  commands  by  partaking  of  Hi» 
body  and  blood. — But  he  was  most  anxious  to  escape  previou» 
Confirmation.  "  It  will  be  a  strange  sight,  Sir,"  he  said, "  to  see 
a  man  of  my  age  going  to  be  confirmed  with  a  multitude  of 
ehildren!  All  eyes  will  be  upon  me.  I  shall  be  quite  ashamed 
1  am  certain.  They  will  point  at  me  and  ridicule  me  without 
doubt.  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour,  Sir,  if  you  could  excuse 
me  !*'  Dr.  Warton  first  shewed  him  in  reply  that  the  power  of 
excuse  was  liot  vested  in  a  Clergyman's  hands;  and  then  gently 
but  with  firmness  rebutted  his  scruples.  The  good  man  left  him 
with  a  conviction  that  whatever  remarks  might  be  offered  upon 
his  appearance  at  the  altar  must  redound  to  his  honour  instead  of 
ewosing  him  to  scorn  and  contempt. 

Two  or  three  other  cases  which  would  suffer  irreparable  injury 
by  abridgment,  lead  us  to  that  of  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wynne, 
which  is  plainly  the  writer's  favourite.  The  father  and  mother 
are  altogether  worldly;  bringing  their  daughter  to  be  confirmed, 
because  it  is  a  form  which  custom  has  established,  and  because 
nobody's  daughters  come  fully  out  into  the  world  until  they  have 
submitted  to  it.  At  the  same  time  they  trust  that  Dr.  Warton, 
whom  they  know  "  not  to  be  a  Methodist,"  will  not  frighten 
Emily  by  making  too  much  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Warton,  however, 
in  spite  of  these  admonitions,  frankly  and  fearlessly  represents  the 
importance  of  the  rite  to  the  young  Lady,  who,  fortunately  for 
herself,  had  received,  from  an  excellent  Governess,  those  lessons 
of  early  Piety  which  her  Parents  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
bestow*  The  conversation  soon  becomes  general,  and  one  by  one 
the  sophistical  arguments,  arising  out  of  custom  and  necessity,  by 
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which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne  endeavour  to  palliate  faulty  priictic^^ 
are  overthrown  and  abandoned.  The  following  may  be  accepted 
as  a  specimen  of  the  line  of  argument  adopted.  The  point  iq; 
discussion  is  the  employment  of  Sundays  in  high  life. 

'^  *  We  have  come  to  church,  ever  since  we  have  been  here,  with  the 
greatest  regularity/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wynne  in  triumph ;  *  I  hope  that 
pleases  you.  Dr.  Warton.'     '  It  pleases  me  very  much/  I  replied,  *  and 
IS  also  generally  useful  in  the  parish.    But,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that 
we  are  making  this  question  too  personal,  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent 
harshness  and  severity  which  you  lay  to  my  charge.'     ^  Never  mindj* 
she  said,  fancying  herself,  no  doubt,  unassailable i  '  never  mind^  Dr< 
Warton,  our  own  case  concerns  us  roost ;  and  you  have  full  liberty  fromi 
«l«  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.'     '  First,  then/  I  resumed,  *  it  must  be 
mentioned,  that  I  have  never  seen  you  at  church  ip  the  afternoon.*    *  It 
would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  us  to  come  in  the  afternoon/  she  replied, 
not  quite  so  confidently.    '  We  contrive  to  come  always  in  the  morning, 
be  it  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us ;  but  we  cannot  contrive  it  in  the 
afternoon.^    My  look  showed  that  I  was  not  satisfied  j  so  she  continued* 
*  People  wUl  call  upon  us.  Dr.  Warton ;  and  sometimes  we  are  eompeUed 
to  go  out  ourselves  to  call  upon  our  friends/     ^  CompeUed  is  a  strong 
word,  my  dear  Madam,'  I  said  sardonically;  '  joxi  surely  do  not  |&e«j$ 
that  any  positive  violence  is  used,  either  to  make  you  receive  some,  ov 
visit  others.*     '  It  would  be  rude,'  she  replied,  ^  to  deny  ourselves  to 
visiters,  or  to  send  them  away  in  a  hurry ;  and,  if  we  would  keep  up  our 
acquaintance,  we  must  visit  them  in  return.'     ^  On  Sundays,  my  dear 
Madam?*  I  sajd:  '  Are  there  not  six  days  for  civilities,  and  one  for  reli- 
gion?*   '  We  cannot  spend  every  moment  of  it  in  religion  ;*  she  answered 
rather  petulantly;  being  pressed,  no  doubt,  by  the  argument.     '  Alas!* 
I  said,  mournfully,  *  we  will  not.     But  see,  we  slide  back  to  the  same 
fallacy,  that  our  acquaintance  must  be  kept  up;  that  we  cannot  refuse 
lo  receive  visiters  without  rudeness;  that  we  cannot  dismiss  them  in  time 
to  go  to  church ;  all  which  means,  that  we  must  live  as  the  world  lives* 
The  question  is,  whether  the  world  is  in  the  right,  and  we  can  only  jus- 
tify ourselves  by  appealing  to  the  practice  of  the  world.     This  is  all  in  a 
eircle;  the  reasoning  is  palpably  had.     Scripture  says,  '*  Be  not  con- 
formed to  this  world;"  but  we  think  all  wrong  that  is  not  in  conformity 
with  it.     If  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  so  far  as  to  come  to  church  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  how  little  likely  are  we  to  assume  courage  enough  to 
pluck  out  an  eye,  or  cut  off  an  arm !     But  this  self-denial  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Christian  character,  and  there  is  no  hope  without  it.    Yet 
none  of  your  men  of  the  world  ever  think  of  it.     Their  only  maaim  is 
self-indulgence.    Were  you  to  talk  to  them  of  taking  up  the  cross,  would 
they  not  cover  you  with  ridicule  ?     Yet,  unless  they  do  it,  they  are  lost* 
Let  them  show  me  where  it  is  written,  that  the  pleasing  ajQd  being 
pleased  is  the  sole  object  for  which  God  sent  us  here,  and  the  only  road 
to  heaven/ 

*'  I  spoke  this  with  great  earnestness,  and  then  paused  y  but  they  were 
quitQ  mute.    So  I  summed  up  the  investigation  of  the  fashionable  mode 
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a(  pftsfing  the  Lorcl't  day  tbui : — '  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  condemn 
the  world  before  God,  this  is  more  than  enough  to  condemn  it^^^th^l 
they  profane  bis  own  day,  which  be  has  commanded  us  all  to  hallow, 
^ot  only  do  ibey  not  frequent  the  divine  ordinances  of  the  day  as  much 
as  tbey  might,  (by  which  voluntary  neglect  they  put  themselves  out  of 
the  way  of  numberless  opportunities  of  receiving  divine  grace,  and  beiug 
advanced  in  Chris tiiin  holiness,)  but  they  absolutely  profane  tbe  day;  at 
least,  *bating  the  morning-service,  they  spend  that  day  very  much  aa  tbey 
do  any  other.  They  dine  abroad  -,  they  give  great  dinners  at  home ; 
they  seek  the  throng  of  company  in  the  public  drives,  with  tbe  whole 
pomp  of  their  equipage,  whilst  the  sun  is  up  3  and  when  he  is  down, 
some  fashionable  lady  holds  an  assembly  at  her  house,  where  it  it  tbtir 
glory  to  be  seen.  The  whole  establishment,  even  tbe  servants  and  the 
horses,  all  break  tbe  Sabbath  $  but  these  by  compulsion.  The  master 
and  mistress  are  guilty  for  all,  because  they  act  by  their  own  free  will.'  '* 
:^pp.  344—347. 

Mr.  King,  the  Hero  of  the  concluding  Chapter  on  Sectarianiso), 
is  a  gentleman  of  independent  property  acquired  in  busines?, 
Hh  habit  was  to  attend  the  morning  service  in  his  Parish  Church* 
te  remain  at  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  tbe  evening  to  report 
to  9  Dissenting  CbapeK  Latterly,  in  consequence  of  ^  course  pf 
sermons  on  the  moral  duties  preached  by  one  of  Dr*  Warton'i 
Curates  in  the  afternoon,  this  more  than  questionable  Churchman 
had  absented  himself  even  from  the  morning  service,  and  hts 
80  doing  occasioned  the  conversations  which  Dr.  Warton  here 
recounts.  In  the  outset  the  Doctor  takes  pains  to  correct  the 
false  and  vulgar  notion  which  his  antagonist  (as  it  may  be  conve* 
nient  to  term  him)  had  imbibed  at  the  Sectarian  founts,  of  the 
comparative  superiority  of  preaching  to  praying.  He  then 
turns  ^o  matters  of  doctrine,  reasoning  with  him  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, explaining  what  is  meant  by  imputed  righteousness,  and 
showing  how  a  free  gift,  free  so  far  as  the  giver  is  concerned,  may 
still  have  conditions  annexed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  recipient. 
The  whole  Dialogue  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Aristotelic  method 
of  argument  applied  to  Christianity;  and  Mr.  King,  whether  he 
replies  or  is  silent,  is  led  almost  insensibly,  by  a  series  of  nicely 

Graduated  questions,  to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  oyer  which 
is  opinions  are  ultimately  cast  headlong. 
This  discussion  nevertheless  brought  Mr.  King  to  Church,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  short  season ;  he  was  preached  out  again  on  his 
very  first  re*appearance  by  a  Sermon  from  Dr.  Warton  himself  io 
support  of  Universal  Redemption.  The  second  scene  in  wbioh 
be  is  introduced  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  Bible  Association  in 
Dr.  Warton's  Parish.  His  coadjutors  are  a  neighbour,  Mr. 
Harris,  of  principles  resembling  bis  own,  and  a  Mr.  Barker,  an 
enthusiast  belofiging  to  an  adjoining  Parish,  but  always  ready^  to 
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proffer  his  service  as  an  ubiqiiitarian  Chairman^  Oratoi',  or  Pre-» 
sident.  We  must  be  copious  in  our  extracts;  for  never  was  any 
conversation  more  dramatically  pourtrayed^  never  was  any  course 
of  argument  conducted  with  greater  skill  to  a  more  triumphant 
issue  than  that  at  which  Dr.  Warton  arrives. 

'*  My  visiters  being  all  seated,  Mr.  King  opened  their  business.  '  We 
thought  it  a  matter  of  respect  and  duty,  Sir,  to  wait  upon  you  abotit  A 
branch  Bible  Society,  which  is  much  wanted  in  this,  and  the  surrounding 
parishes ;  and  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Barker^  who  has  had  a  great  deal  M 
do  with  business  of  that  sort,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us.'  '  I 
am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Barker/  I  said  immediately;  '  but  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess,  that  I  was  quite  ignorant  that  any  person  of  your  name  re-« 
sided  in  our  parish.'  *  I  am  not  a  resident  here,  Sir,*  he  replied, '  and  it 
is  therefore  no  wonder  that  my  name  is  not  familiar  to  you.*  '  Upon 
my  word  then,  Mr.  Barker,'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  must  tell  you  candidly,  that 
I  am  not  a  little  surprised,  (and  I  showed  my  surprise  in  my  countenance,) 
that  you  should  come  into  a  parish,  with  which  you  have  no  connexioo> 
to  talk  with  the  rector  of  that  parish  about  the  distribution  of  Bibles 
amongst  his  own  poor.  And  I  am  surprised  at  you  also,  gentlemen,  that 
you  should  bring  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  upon  an  affair  of  that  kind  ^ 
you  kuow  very  well  that  I  have  not  desired  such  assistance ;  for^  in  fact, 
I  do  not  want  any.  But,  if  I  wanted  assistance  ever  so  much,  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  going  out  of  my  own  parish  for  it.  I  have  no 
wish  to  offend  you  Mr.  Barker ;  but  does  it  not  strike  you  in  an  instant, 
that  there  is  an. apparent  want  of  propriety,  and  decency  too  (if  you  will 
excuse  me)  in  the  step  which  you  have  taken  Y  ^  It  may  seem  so  to 
you.  Sir,'  he  replied,  '  and  to  the  world  ;  but  the  thing  is  too  important 
to  admit  of  entering  into  minute  and  trifling  circumstances  of  etiquette. 
As  the  spread  of  the  Bible  should  overleap  all  boundaries,  but  those  of 
the  world  itself,  so  it  swallows  up  every  other  consideration,  which  must 
needs  appear  in  the  comparison,  mean  and  little.  Mr.  King,  however, 
will  explain  to  you.  Sir,  the  immediate  cause  of  my  share  in  the  present 
undertaking.' 

''  Upon  this  I  turned  from  Mr.  Barker  to  Mr.  King,  and  said,  '  Mr. 
King,  how  is  this?'  '  Why,  Sir,'  he  answered,  *  myself  and  Mr.  Harris 
here,  have  been  round  the  parish  to  every  gentleman  of  property  and 
respectability  in  it  -,  and  there  was  not  one,  who  did  not  decline  to  pre- 
side at  the  intended  meeting ;  so.  Sir,  we  were  compelled  to  look  else- 
where.* '  Did  the  gentry  of  this  parish,'  I  asked,  '  merely  decline  the 
presidency,  or  refuse  altogether  to  have  anything  to  do  with  your  pro- 
jected society  Y  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Harris  eyed  each  other  askance, 
and  after  a  short  silence  Mr.  Harris  confessed  that  they  objected  to  the 
thing  altogether.  '  And  did  they  assign  any  reason,  Mr.  Harris?*  I 
asked  again  ^  '  you,  I  know,  will  be  fair  and  open  enough  to  tell  me  if 
they  did ;  and  also,  what  the  reason  was.'  This  appeal  to  his  candour 
produced  the  effect  expected  from  it ;  he  replied  immediately,  *  I  must 
confess,  Sir,  again,  that  they  appeared  to  be  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  application  ought  to  have  come  from  the  rectory  and  some  added. 
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besides,  the  conviction  which  they  felt,  that  if  the  rector  had  considered 
such  a  society  to  be  necessary,  he  would  have  established  it,  or  proposed 
it  long  ago.'  <  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harris,*  I  said  ^  '  thank  you  for  in- 
forming  me  of  this  fact  so  readily,  and  without  any  tergiversation ;  but 
then  1  am  astonished  at  two  things ;  first,  that  you  should  have  beguq 
at  the  wrong  end ;  and  secondly,  that  you  should  be  still  proceeding  ip 
this  affair^  when  you  have  ascertained  the  sense  of  the  respectfible  part  of 
the  parish,  in  point  of  wealth  and  the  disposition  to  do  good,  to  be 
entirely  against  you/  '  If  you  would  take  the  lead.  Sir,*  he  answered^ 
^  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  join  us  of  those  who  have  for  th^ 
present  refused;  and  we  should  have  come  to  you.  Sir,  in  the  first  inr 
stance,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  if  we  had  not  had  the  very  strongest 
reasons,  as  we  thought,  for  supposing  that  you  would  scout  our  proposals 
at  once.*  <  Then  pray,  let  me  ask,'  I  s^id, '  what  has  procured  me  the 
honour  of  this  visit  now  V 

"  A  silence  ensued, — ^Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  King  were  very  reluctant  to 
let  out  any  more  secrets;  so  Mr.  Barker  being  more  inured  to  the  artifices 
of  Bible  Society  transactions,  and  spurred  on  by  a  zeal  not  to  be  daunted 
by  any  fear  of  being  accused  of  disregarding  the  civilities  of  life,  took  up 
the  conversation,  and  said,  '  We  are  come  here.  Sir,  in  consequence  of  an 
interview  which  we  have  had  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These 
gentlemen,  whose  conduct  is  so  praiseworthy  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
pure  word  of  life,  without  note  or  comment,  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor^ 
not  having  founds  as  they  have  told  you,  a  single  person  here,  of  autho- 
rity, to  promote  and  organize  so  Christian  a  work,  applied  to  me,  although 
of  little  ability  for  so  great  an  undertaking ;  and  I  have  obeyed  the  invi- 
tation, trusting  in  a  mightier  strength  than  my  own.  But  first,  Sir,  as 
the  bishop  has  some  property  in  your  parish,  and  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  we  waited  upon  him,  at  my  suggestion,  and  proposed 
to  him  the  glory  of  patronizing  the  sacred  cause  so  becoming  his  episcopal 
cloth/  *•— pp.  407—410. 

The  Bishop,  however^  was  equally  impregnable  with  the  Laity. 
He — 

"  did  not  see  the  glorious  career  that  was  before  him.  He  entrenched 
himself.  Sir,  within  little  petty  forms  and  ceremonies,  when  the  question 
concerned  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  asked  us 
whether  we  caihe  to  him  with  ^our  authority;  and  when  he  found  that 
W9  did  not,  he  declined  listening  to  any  of  our  arguments;  pleaded  urgent 
business^  and  sent  us  away.*' — p.  412. 

Dr.  Warton's  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency 
of  establishing  a  Bible  Society  in  his  Parish. 

'*  *  Here,  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Barker, — *  not  to  dwell  upon  the  grand  and 
godlike  object  of  the  parent-society,  which  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  iii 
gll  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  to  turn  men  from  gross  darkness  tq 
a  marvellous  light, — here  is  an  exact  accpunt^  Sir,  of  the  state  of  your 
parish  with  respect  to  Bibles/  I  took  it  into  my  hands,  and  whilst  I 
was  glancing  my  eye  over  it,  I  inquired  how  it  was  obtained^    '  It  was 
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0btiitned»  8lr/  he  answeredi  '  by  sending  truity  peraotis  to  erery  hdOM^ 
10  iiiTestlgiite  tbe  matter  witb  tbe  closest  atid  utmost  possible  accuracy/ 
'  80  tben,  Mr.  Barker/  I  said,  *  yon,  a  gentleman  not  belonging  to  ug  in 
any  way^  bare  sent  persons  into  our  pdrish  to  aet  tbe  part  of  inqviailen 
in  every  private  family ;  and  these  inquisitors  bate  jfnmisbed  you  With  li 
report,  whether  true  or  false  ydu  cannot  know,  but  of  course  yon  will  dall 
it  accurate  $  and  on  this  report,  stating  a  great  lack  of  Bibles,  you  ground 
your  pretence  for  a  stilt  further  interference  with  us.  Well,  Sir,  this  ia 
undoubtedly  a  most  extraordinary  transaction  ;  I  will  not  venture  to  call 
it  by  its  proper  name,  as  I  feel  it.  And  pray,  did  you  direct  your  inqui* 
sitors  to  tell  tbe  poor  people,  that  their  spiritual  Interests  and  tbe  wellarr 
of  their  souls  being  entirely  neglected  by  their  natural  gdardians,  tbt 
bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  resident  ministers  and  gentry,  you  bad 
beheld  with  compassion,  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  tbeit  forlorn  and 
destitute  condition,  and  had  stepped  in  to  relieve  it  with  an  unparalkM 
generosity  and  charity  ?'  ** 

This  accurate  list,  however,  was  proved  to  be  full  of  errors — 
and  Dr.  Warton  tben  explains  his  mode  of  distributing  Bibles. 
They  were  neither  hawked  about,  nor  forced  upon  tbe  profligate 
by  whom  they  would  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  pawn*- 
brokers;  but  each  of  the  400  children  who  stayed  long  enough  ia 
the  National  School  to  be  able  to  read  with  tolerable  ease,  carried 
a  Bible  into  its  family^  Every  poor  person  who  required  a  Biferil^ 
and  gave  proof  of  being  disposed  to  read  and  to  profit  by  it,  wa^ 
sure  of  receiving  the  desired  Book.  Ostentatious  expedition  was 
carefully  shunned,  and  the  utility  Worked  by  the  gift  was  not  at  alt 
measured  by  the  numbers  given.  Mr.  Barker  thus  vanquished  aa 
to  the  point  of  local  expediency  was  compelled  to  change  hia 
ground,  and  to  maintain  himself  upon  more  general  principles* 

.  '^  '  Be  there  or  be  there  not,  Sir,  any  necessity  fcnr  ai  Bibld  Association 
here,  which  I  will  not  dispute  any  further  with  you,  I  am  confident  of 
this,,  that  every  parish  in  the  realm  ought,  as  a  matter  of  bouuden  duty^ 
to  furnish  their  contingent,  whether  great  or  small,  but  great  if  their 
means  admit  of  it,  to  the  magnificent  spiritual  work  Which  is  contem^ 
pUted  by  the  parent  institution.  And  as  for  myself,  Sir^  though  a  non« 
resident,  I  feel  myself  so  imperiously  called  to  contribute,  what  little 
ability  1  may  have  to  the  furtherance  of  this  Work  In  yotir  parish,  that  all 
consideration  of  human  opinions  to  the  contrary  must  be  totally  set 
aside;  a  call,  Sir,  which  applies  to  every  other  pariah  as  well  as  to  this> 
provided  it  be  within  tbe  scope  of  my  bodily  powers/  *>  Oh!  Sir/ 1  said^ 
',  if  you  have  a  call,  there  is  no  contending  with  you  -,  and  J  shall  cease 
to  wonder  at  anything  which  you  may  do.  But  I  must  confess  that,  in 
my  own  case,  if  t  were  prompted  by  a  suppos^ed  call  to  do  a  thing  which 
the  world  might  consider  to  be  a  violation  of  decorum,  I  should  begin  to 
suspect. the  redUtjf  of  the  call;  or,  in  oth€r  words,  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  the  principles  upon  which  I  Was  about  to  act.  You  Will  find  this,  Slr^ 
if  yon  try  it,  to  be  a  great  and  tnoti  excellent  maxim  for  the  regulatfoii 
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fj^  M  liumafi  coadfldl.    History  wiU  icU  you^  Sit,  wlifti  hm  bftppeti«d?ia 

3m  thi$  wcvld  lb  oqnseqtietfcl;  of  the  neglect  of  tbit  maxkn.    Hurried  oowArd 

to»  hf  tkti  imperiotti  eall^  whidi  disregarded  pertomf,  seasons^  and  tbinga, 

pdk  inefii  bave  rttshtfd  into  ibe  most  enormoas  crimes.     I  am  son^^  Siri  tQ 

iti  bftve  beiird  ybu  use  that  expression*     If  yon  are  under  tbe  influedce  of  m 

fiili  ^ail,  you  are  beyond  the  reacb  of  any  reasons  and  arguments  wbicb  I  at 

ifs  least  ean  producer    This  smacks  indeed^  I  must  say,  of  tbe  conTentidej 

i,i  ind  I  eait  now  readily  account  for  your  seal  in  tbe  pursuit  of  measures 

Tki  Which  are  hostile  to  the  Church.*  "--^pp*  419-«-421. 

Iff  itf  • 

,^  „.  The  charge  of  hostility  to  the  Church  was  denied  with  vehe^ 

'^,  mencet — 

<t  t  ^Q  i„^^g  gjl  I^Q^  Q^^  object;  to  unite  in  this  glorious  cause,  forgets 

m  Hloi  etery  private  difierence,  and  to  give  tbe  right  hand  of  felbwsbip  to 

^  iaeh  other,  Tory  and  Whig,  churchman  and  dissenter,  making  one  grand 

combined  effort  for  the  Salvation  of  mankind  from  pole  to  pole*     This  is 

l»be  beauty,  this  is  thtf  perfection  of  the  plan,^-^tbat  it  places  men  of  tbe 

'f  most  opposite  principles  by  the  aide  of  each:  other^  and  inspires  them 

»  with  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  union  and  faanhony,  amity  and  love/    . 

if  V    ^'  Upon  this  efiiision  oi  Mr.  Barker's  they  allTahed  their  suilken  ci«sts» 

jfi  and  applauded  the  sentinient^  and  te-^cboed  it  again,  and  ag^ln :  I  coolly 

M  inquired^  if  it  were,  indeed^  their  practice^  in  pursuance  of.this  object, 

^  to  Join  heart  and  hand  with  men  of  every  denomination  ?     *  Yes/  said 

I  Mr.  Siug;  '  it  has  be^n  well  and  truly  said  by  Mr.  Barker,  that  it  is  ottt 

.  great  excellence  of  the  Bible  Society  to  bring  men  of  all  denominations 

together,  and  to  soften  down  their  asperities  with  respect  to  ebcb  other^** 

*  80  then/  I  rejoined,  ^  you  would  be  glad  to  see  even  Atheists  and 

Infidels  Amongst  you ;  for  this  liberal  latitudinarian  principle  excludes 

none,  I  presume/    *  Let  them  (^ome,  Sir,  said  Mn  Barker  3  '  and  we  will 

^  make  Christians  of  them  in  the  end/    '  How,  Mr*  Barker?'  I  inquired j 

'  Do  the  forms  of  doing  business  in  your  committees  admit  of  a  statement 

I  of  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God^  or  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  reli- 

j  gioh,  for  the  benefit  of  your  unconverted  colleagues?     If  they  did,  1 

J  Should  think  that  Atheists  and  lufidel^  Would  keep  afoof  from  you.    But 

It  is  notorious^  that  many  of  that  description  are  active  supporters  of  iht 

I  British  and  Foreign  Bibte  Society.     Do  they  come,  think  you,  with  the 

hope  of  beiDg  converted,  or  with  what  view?' 

■"  Here  they  all  hesitated  to  answer;  but  at  length  they  agreed, -that| 
whatever  th^  views  of  those  people  might  be,  their  assistance  was  not  to 
he,  refused,  and  their  money  might  be  turned  to  a  good  account.  ^  But, 
as^  to  the  Jket,*  I  inquired  again,  '  do  you  find  that  now  ancl  then  an 
Atheist,  or  an  Infidel,  is  actually  and  imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  Chris* 
tianised,  by  sitting  at  the  same  board  with  you,  or  by  the  routine  inter- 
course of  your  society?*  Mr.  Harris  confessed,  that  as  yet  he  knew  of 
no  instance  of  the  kind.  '  Then/  I  said,  '  yoitr  assertion,  Mr.  Barker, 
that  you  would  make  Christians  of  them  in  the  end,  is  likely  to  be  but 
of  remote  accomplishment ;  or  rather  it  was  the  mere  ebullition  of  yOur 
own  sapguine  temper }  or  perhaps  a  third  conjecture  might  be  formed| 
namely,  that  it  is  your  excuse  tor  uniting  with  Atheists  and  Infidels  in 
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an  affair  of  religion,  which  cannot  but  lose  somewhat  of  itn  «aDCiti|]F, 
when  such  unholy  people  meddle  in  it.  But  let  us  now  put  the  question 
In  another  Yiew,  I  ask  you^  whether  a  Christian  ought  to  abhor  Atheism 
and  Infidelity?'  He  could  not  deny  it.  *  I  ask  you  again^  whether. he 
ought  to  feel  complacently  towards  the  professors  of  such  tenets,  whom 
all  the  wise  and  the  good,  since  the  Christian  era,  have  declared  to  be  unfit 
for  human  society  itself?  Of  Atheism,  indeed,  every  ag^  has  pro- 
nounced its  reprobation,  both  ancient  and  modern/  He  was  staggered, 
and  remained  silent.  '  I  infer,'  I  said,  '  from  your  silence,  that  be 
ought  not  5  indeed  such  a  feeling  would  be  an  evident  sign  of  a  lament- 
able laxity  of  religious  principles  in  himself.  I  ask  then,  thirdly,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  desirable  efl^ct,  which  you  state  to  be  the  result  of  Bible 
Society  meetings,  that  they  bring  persons  of  all  denominations  together, 
«nd  soften  down  the  asperities  of  each  towards  the  other  ?  Is  it  desirable, 
that  our  horror  of  Atheism  and  Infidelity  should  be  diminished ;  which 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  the  case,  if  we  give  the  right  hand  of  felloifr* 
ship  to  those  who  profess  them  ?  Remember  that  action  and  reaction 
are  reciprocal  and  equals  and  that  it  would  be  idle  to  argue,  that  you 
expect  Atheists  and  Infidds  to  change  their  opinions  with  respect  to  ^otr, 
by  associating  with  you,  whilst  your  own  opinions  and  feelings  undergo 
no  change  by  your  associating  with  them*  *  — pp.  425—428. 

After  all,  the  proposed  meeting  took  place  in  a  barn,  lent  by  a 
new  comer ;  and  the  carpenter's  bill  for  fitting  up^  not  having 
been  covered  by  the  subscription,  was  defrayed  by  the  Parent 
Society,  which  nevertheless  failed  in  its  object. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  continuing  our 
extracts  from  the  remainder  of  this  highly  valuable  Chapter. 
Every  conversation  in  it  demands  close  attention,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  strong-hold  of  Sectarianism  which  is  not  in  some  part 
of  it  assailed  and  demolished.  We  must  content  ourselves,  how- 
jpver,  with  a  single  passage.  Mr.  King  changed  his  residence  for 
a, distant  part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  an  accidental  interview,  after 
his  removal,  gave  Dr.  Warton  an  opportunity  of  expressing,  hin^-* 
self  respecting  a  somewhat  prevalent  error.  ^ 

*'  When  he  was  seated,  I  inquired  first  about  various  circumstances 
relating  to  the  town,  in  which  he  had  set  up  his  staff,  and  then  about  the 
oificiatin^  minister  of  his  parish.  ^  Aye,  Sir,'  he  exclaimed, '  there  you 
may  see  a  fine  example  indeed  !  Never  did  anybody  so  properly  encou* 
rage  peace  and  harmony  as  he  does.  Why,  Sir,  he  gives  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  all,  just  as  much  as  1  would  do :  every  day  almost  he 
may  be  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  with  one  or  another  of  the  ministers 
of  "the  several  chapels.'  *  Indeed !'  I  said,  but  not  with  surprise}  for  it 
was  no  novelty  to  me  to  hear  of  this  species  of  liberaUty  amongst  the 
regular  clergy,  although  it  is  surprising  enough  that  they  themselves 
should  so  far  forget  their  stations  and  duties.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
least  evils  which  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies  have  entailed 
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•upon  our  order.  '  And  you  admire. him  for  this,  it  seems/  I  continued. 
'  I  do/;  he  replied  decisively  ;  *  he  deserves  it/  *  Then  you  would  not 
have  admired  St.  Paul/  I  said.  At  this  he  began  to  muse ;  so  I  went 
on. ;  •  Yoii  know,  I  presume,  that  St,  Paul's  conduct  was  totally  dif^ 
fei'ent.'  Now;  no  doubt,  there  flashed  upon  his  memory  some  of  the 
st/qng  expressions  and  terrible  wishes,  which  St.  Paul  uttered  against 
his  adversaries,  and  all  who  troubled  the  Church  by  the  introduction  of 
doctrines  differing  from  his  own.  He  was  evidently  staggered ;  but  at 
length  collecting  himself,  he  said,  '  St.  Paul  was,  in  the  Spirit,  Sir,  and 
knew  the  truth.  Our  minister  claims  no  such  infallibility.'  '  But  are  you 
a\^are/  I  asked^  '  that  when  he  was  ordained  to  his  ministry,  he  em* 
braced  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  as  true,  anjd  pledged,  him^ 
self  to  maintain  the  truth  of  them  against  all  others ;  and^  in  short,  to 
do  his  utmost  to  expel  all  others  from  amongst  the  flock  entrusted  to  his 
charge  ?*  '  I  have  never  read  the  ordination  service,  Sir,*  he  answered, 
not  a  little  disturbed.  '  But  your  curate  has,'  I  said  coolly, '  although  he 
appears  to  have  forgotten  it.  However,  you  shall  see  what  it  is  your* 
self  this  moment,  that  when  you  return  you  may  be  able  to  remind  hio^ 
ofit.V 

'^  Mr.  King  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  take  this,  and  was  exceed-^ 
ingly  confused.  Meanwhile,  I  reached  a  prayer-book  from  my  shelf, 
which  contained  the  ordination  service,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  fol-^ 
lowing  passages.  In  the  house  and  more  immediate  presence  of  God 
himself,  the  bishop  addresses  the  persons  about  to  be  ordained,  most 
solemnly  and  most  awfully,  thus :  '  Consider  with  yourselves,*  he  saith, 
'  the  end  of  your  ministry  towards  the  children  of  God,  towards  the 
«pouse  and  body  of  Christ,  and  see  that  you  never  cease  your  labour^ 
your  care,  and  diligence,  until  you  have  done  all  that  lieth  in  you,  ac- 
cording to  your  bounden  duty,  to  bring  all  such  as  are  committed  to 
your  charge,  unto  that  agreement  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  God, 
and  to  that  ripeness  and  perfectness  of  age  in  Christ,  that  thiere  be  no 
place  left  among  you  either  for  error  in  religion,  or  for  vicioiisness  in 
life.'  Afterwards,  to  bind  them  the  more  firmly  by  their  own  assevera- 
tion in  the  audience  of  the  people,  he  questions  them  thus  :  '  Will  you 
be  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erro- 
neous and  strange  doctrines,  contrary  to  God's  word,  and  to  use  both 
public  and  private  monitions  and  exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to 
the  whole,  within  your  cures,  as  need  shall  require,  and  occasion  shall 
be  given  V  To  which  each  candidate  answers,  *  I  will,  the  Lord  being 
my  helper.' 

*'  Next  I  showed  him  the  references  in  the  margin  to  St.  Paul's  striking 
charges  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus; 
in  one  of  which,  all  who,,  after  their  own  lusts,  heap  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears,  are  so  terribly  condemned.  Then  I  read 
an  extract  from  a  note  of  Dean  Comber's  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in 
which  he  truly  says,  that  this  declaration  of  the  candidates  is  as  sacred 
as  an  oath ;  that  if  they  do  not  intend  to  keep  it,  they  lie  not  to  men, 
but  to  God  i  and  that  if  they  be  negligent  to  keep  it,  it  is  equal  to 
perjury. 
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**  Mr.  King  wat  now  astounded  and  speechless,  nor  did  he  reeover 
himself  daring  the  pause  which  ensued,  whilst  I  replaced  my  Bihie  and 
prayer-hook  on  the  shelf.  So  I  resumed  thus :  '  When  living  here^  Mr. 
King,  you  were  compelled,  I  think,  to  resort  to  a  neighhouring  parish  lor 
something  agreeable  to  your  taste  in  religion,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
i^reement  and  unanimity  amongst  the  rest  of  us  to  abide  by  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  But  where  you  are  now  settled,  I  imagine,  there  is  so  little 
of  agreement  and  unanimity,  and  so  much  of  variety  and  diversity,  that 
the  most  perverse  lust  or  appetite  may  find  enough  in  some  comer  or 
othel*  to  gratify  it.  Now,  1  ask  you  seriously,  Mr.  King,  whether  this 
Is  a  state  of  things  to  be  desired  ?  1  ask  you  seriously,  whether,  on  the 
Very  contrary,  it  is  not  directly  and  totally  at  variance  with  all  the  notions 
of  Christ's  Church  inculcated  upon  us  in  Scripture ;  and  whether  it  does 
hot,  to  the  disgrace  of  Protestants,  furnish  a  strong  handle  to  the  Papists, 
whose  religion  you  abhor  so  much,  for  casting  in  our  teeth  the  mischiefs 
irhich  have  ensued  since  the  barriers  of  popedom  were  broken  down  ? 
But  I  have  another  thing  to  ask  you  seriously  also, — ^whether  you  do  not 
iiow  see,  as  if  it  were  written  with  a  sunbeam,  bow  much  the  conduct 
of  your  new  minister,  and  of  others  like  himself,  tends  to  produce  these 
fktal  consequences  ? — ^how  much,  instead  of  banishing  strange  opinions 
and  erroneous  doctrines,  he  actually  encourages  them  in  direct  violation 
of  his  vow? — how  much,  in  short,  by  appearing  to  eountenance  the 
ministers  and  professors  of  all  opinions  and  doctrines  alike^  he  builds  up 
a  Babel  of  heterodoxy,  instead  of  a  united  and  orthodox,  a  sound,  pure, 
and  apostolical  Church  ?    Answer  me  this,  Mr.  King.* " — ^pp.  531— -535. 

^In  parting,  we  must  i^epeat  our  eager  and  anxious  hope  that 
•Dr.  Warton  8  papers  may  still  furnish  numerous  successors  to 
this  most  important  volume.  It  cannot  be  but  that  he  must  have 
thought  profoundly,  and  we  trust  that  he  has  also  written  largeljr, 
on  many  Ecclesiastical  subjects;  and  his  charitable  views  of  general 
-Religion — his  uncompromising  assertion  of  our  own  peculiar  dis- 
cipline and  polity — his  matured  experience  of  practical  sacerdotal 
duties — his  heartfelt,  but  well-regulated  piety,  and  his  nervous 
simplicity  of  style,  entitle  him  to  a  rank  not  second  to  that  of  any 
Theologian  of  our  day,  and  to  occupy  a  distinguished  place  even 
among  the  Giants  of  those  days  which  have  long  since  passed 
away. 
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Art.  IV.-— 1.  The  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus,  tramlaUd  from  tha 
Greek,  illustrcUed  with  a  Dissertation  on  Grecian  Tr^gedjf^ 
.    By  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

S.  The  Agamemnon,  translated  by  J.  Medwin,  E«q. 

S.  The  Prometheus,  by  the  same. 

4.  Chomsses  of  Sophocles.    London.    1832. 

Wb  joyfully  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  us  by  the  publiett<» 
tiohs  we  have  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  to  re^ 
treat  for  a  brief  season  from  the  distracting  tumult  and  the  painful 
realities  of  the  present  age^  into  the  sweet  and  healthful  serenity 
of  the  Grecian  literature.  It  is  consolatory  to  reflect^  that  amid 
all  the  changes  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  which  the  last  fifty  year* 
have  been  so  peculiarly  distinguished,  the  respect  for  the  anciunt 
masters  of  poetry  and  art  has  undergone  little,  if  any,  diminution^ 
Rarely  have  the  Antique  Burial  Grounds  been  disturbed  by  an 
irreverent  footstep,  or  their  monuments  defaced  by  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler.  The  poets  and  philosophers  of  other  lands  have  passed 
away  like  the  morning  shadows;  but  j^schylus  still  binds  the en« 
chanted  memory  to  the  fearful  sufferings  of  Agamemnon  and 
Orestes,  and  Plato  continues  to  pour  over  the  soul  of  (he  meek 
and  faithful-hearted  student  the  golden  beauty  of  his  poetical 
imagination.  Kingdoms  and  dominations  have  glided  away,  and 
the  place  where  they  stood  remembers  them  no  more ;  but  the 
poetry,  and  the  philosophy,  and  the  sculpture,  and  the  history  of 
Greece,  still  abide  and  shall  abide  amongst  us  for  ever !  and  for* 
tunate  it  is  for  us  and  for  the  community  that  they  are  so  pre*' 
Served.  We  are  not  blind  and  infatuated  enthusiasts  in  our  ad«* 
miration,  determined  to  applaud  antiquity  merely  because  it  is 
antiquity ;  we  insist  upon  a  diligent  study  of  the  ancient  models, 
because  we  consider  their  beauty  and  system  and  method  to  be 
the  beauty  ^nd  system  and  method  of  Nature  herself.  It  was 
with  this  impression  that  the  illustrious  Raphael  employed  per^ 
sons  to  travel  through  Italy  to  procure  for  his  inspection  the  most 
valuable  remains  of  ancient  art.  And  let  it  be  recollected,  that^ 
the  nature  of  the  Greeks  was  of  a  most  refined  and  harmonious 
character.  The  elements  of  their  country  appear  to  have  imbibed 
the  influence  of  the  celestial  Impersonations  by  which  it  was  sup** 
posed  to  be  inhabited.  The  extraordinary  effects  produced  by 
climate  upon  the  habits  and  sentiments,  no  less  than  the  physical 
powers  of  man,  have  been  often  observed.  The  southern  parts 
of  Italy  are  said  by  Winckelman  to  produce  men  of  a  more  ma* 
jestic  stature  than  the  northern  and  western  districts.  The  cele« 
brated  Herder,  in  his  Philosophic  of  Man,  has  very  ably  com- 
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mented  upon  this  subject.  The  mental  organization  is  in  a  great 
measure  accordant  with  the  bodily.  If  we  look,  for  instance,  at 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  countries,  we  discover  a  sin- 
gular coolness  of  feeling,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of  passion. 
Every  thing  with  them  is  a  dull  unchangeable  reality.  They  have 
no  visions  of  beauty,  no  dreams  of  unattained  excellence,  no 
desires  of  enjoyment,  except  of  a  purely  sensual  description.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  temperature  becomes  milder,  the  corporeal 
and  mental  form  increase  in  beauty,  until  they  expand  into  per- 
fect symmetry.  When  we  advance  into  Lapland,  for  example,  we 
find  the  stolid,  unmeaning  rotundity  of  the  features  diminished. 
The  cheeks  are  lengthened,  and  the  eye  assumes  a  darker  an(| 
more  expressive  colour.  But  if  we  journey  on  into  the  kingdon\ 
of  Cashmire,  the  very  aspect  of  humanity  seems  to  be  altered, 
W^  are  carried,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  miserable  village  of  mud  cot- 
tages and  wretched  peasants  into  an  Eden  of  enchantment.  Tbe 
9ien  are  noble,  the  women  are  models  of  loveliness ;  their  ears 
are  attuned  to  the  combinations  of  sweet  sounds;  their  delicate 
bands  to  the  formation  of  the  most  elegant  works;  a  gentle  tern* 

Jerance  of  feeling  diffuses  a  calm  beauty  over  their  countenances^ 
t  was  from  among  these  heights  of  Asia,  says  the  German  phi-> 
losopher,  that  the  tree  of  beauty  was  gradually  carried  into 
Greece^  beneath  whose  kind  and  fruitful  sky  it  flourished  in  per«^ 
petnal  verdure.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked  in  his  De  Austnent. 
Scient^  that  climate  operates  rather  on  masses  than  individuals; 
that  it  does  not  force,  but  incline.  It  is  the  balmy  atmosphere 
iK>Qrishing  the  human  plant,  and  cherishing  life  and  warmth,  in 
every  part.  Pauw  has  speculated  very  ingeniously  upon  the  pecu- 
liar effects  of  the  enlarged  state  of  the  optic  nerve  among  the 
Greeks  generally.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  physically  certain,  that 
no  people  o(  this  day  have  the  orbit  of  the  eye  equally  widened. 
With  how  much  justice  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  Grecian 
designs  may  be  attributed  to  this  faculty,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine.  An  acuteness  of  organ  scarcely  credible  is  possessed, 
we  know,  by  some  of  the  oriental  tribes;  the  Calmuc  traces, 
smoke  when  perfectly  imperceptible  to  the  straining  eyes  of  the 
jSuropean,  and  the  Arab  hears  sounds  when  to  one  less  gifted  the 
silent  solitude  of  the  desert  is  unbroken.  We  may  believe  that 
the  balm  and  serenity  of  the  Grecian  clime  were  transfused  into 
ber  literature,  . 

We  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  a  Grecian  tragedy  with  a  solemn 
liity  and  silence  of  the  mind.  We  endeavour  to  lull  to  sleep  for 
a  season  all  the  memories  of  the  world  which  surrounds  us,  and 
to  address  ourselves  in  all  humbleness  and  teachableness  to  the 
noble  instruction  before  us,    A  student  of  the  ancient  literature' 
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without  enthusiasm  is  like  a  dead  man  among  the  living.  The 
eloquent  Winckelman  in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination 'conceived 
himself  to  be  transported  into  the  midst  of  the  Olympian  Stadium, 
among  the  athletes  and  the  chariots;  he  beheld  the  triumphant 
procession ;  he  heard  the  echoing  shout  of  victory;  So  it  will 
always  be  m  ith  the  genuine  critic ;  he  will  study  the  dramas  of 
Sophocles  and  the  dreams  of  Plato  with  eyes  which  paint  in  the 
brightest  colours  every  scene  to  his  fancy.  When  he  reads  Che 
CEdipus  the  air  he  breathes  will  be  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
the  violets  in  Colonos,  and  the  familiar  sounds  around-  his  home 
will  be  sweetened  with  the  songs  of  the  nightingales  in  the  poet's 
birth-place."*^  The  reasonings  of  Plato  will  bring  before  him  the 
garden  where  that  divinest  of  earthly  philosophers  imparted  the 
phantasies  of  his  mind  to  the  enraptured  disciples^  and  the  name 
of  the  Parthenon  will  recall  to  his  memory  all  that  is  glorious  in 
art  or  magnificent  in  conception. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  Greek  play  upon  the  English 
stage  was  made  by  George  Gascoigne  and  Francis  Kinwelmarsh, 
in  their  translation,  or  more  properly  speaking,  adaptation,  of  the 
Jocasla  from  the  Phanissie  of  Euripides.  The  interest  of  their 
labour  will  be  increased,  if  we  recollect  that  the  Jocasta  was  the 
second  dramatic  performance  in  the  language.  A  classical  taste 
became  very  general  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The 
version  of  the  Andria  of  Terence  had  been  printed  about  thirty 
years  before  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  and  was  followed  at 
intervals  by  a  series  of  translations  from  the  same  poet,  the  majo- 
rity of  which  were  published  separately  between  the  years  1559 
and  1566.  They  were  written  for  the  most  part  in  fourteen  syl- 
lable Alexandrines,  with  the  exception  of  the  chorusses,  in  which 
metres  are  indiscriminately  mingled.  One  of  the  earliest  plays, 
'the  Hercules  Furens,  was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  munifi- 
cent patrons  of  learning  in  those  days,  William  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

The  merits  of  the  Jocasta,  considering  the  season  of  its  pro- 
duction, are  by  no  means  contemptible.  The  scene  in  which  the 
blind  and  exiled  CEdipus  is  led  from  the  city  by  the  affectionate 
Antigone,  is,  we  think,  very  pathetically  given.  Warton  objects 
with  some  justice  to  the  unnecessary  and  weakening  circumlocu- 
tion employed  to  represent  the  terse  and  energetic  brevity  of  the 
original.  But  surely  the  snip-snap  style  (as  it  has  been  happily 
called)  of  subsequent  translators  has  not  prejudiced  us  in  favour 
of  a  line  for  line  rendering.     It  was,  however,  by  no  means  an 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  allude  to  tbe  splendid  description  of  Cohnoi 
in  the  (Edipui  at  Colonoi, 
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unoommoii  boaat  of  the  earlier  translators^  that  their  version  wiaa 
compriaecf  in  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines  as  the  original. 
.  Gtascoigne  and  bis  associate  appear  to  have  arbitrarily  omitted 
some  of  die  beautiful  choral  songs  of  the  original^  and  to  have 
substituted  compositions  of  their  own.  An  extract  from  one  of 
tbeee  interpolated  poems  may  not  be  unpleasing,  since,  iode^^ 
fiendent  of  its  intrinsic  merit*  it  furnishes  a  curious  example  of 
the  harmony  which  characterized  the  works  of  that  early  season  of 
the  English  drama.* 

"  O  blissfbl  Concord,  bred  in  sacred  breast 
Of  Him  that  guides  the  restless  rolling  sky, 
That  to  the  earthy  for  man's  assured  rest, 
Erom  light  of  heaven  voucbsafest  down  to  fly, 
Jn  thee  alone  the  mighty  power  doth  lie 
With  sweet  accord  to  keep  the  frowning  stars. 
And  every  planet  else,  from  hurtful  wars ! 

''In  thee,  in  thee,  such  noble  virtue  bydes 
As  may  command  the  mightiest  gods  to  bend  -, 
From  tbee  alone  such  sugred  friendship  slydes. 
As  mortal  wightes  can  scarcely  comprehend — 
To  greatest  strife  thou  set*8t  delightful  end : 
O  Holy  Peace,  by  thee  are  only  found 
The  passing  joys  that  every  where  abound. 

'*  When,  born  of  time,  returns  the  lusty  Ver, 
By  thee  alone  the  buds  and  blossoms  spring; 
The  fields  with  flowers  be  garnisbt  every  where, 
'  The  blooming  trees  abundant  fruit  do  bring; 
The  cheorful  birds  melodiously  do  sing  i 
Thou  dost  appoint  the  crop  of  summer's  feed^    • 
For  man's  relief  to  serve  the  winter's  need/' 

:  We  are  induced  to  add  one  stanza  from  another  part  of  the 
Drama,  on  account  of  the  very  beautiful  piety  and  sacred  ten- 
4l»mess  which  it  breathes. 

"  How  fond  is  that  man  in  his  phantasie. 
Who  thinks  that  Jove,  the  master  of  us  all. 
And  he  thai  tempers  all  in  Heaven  on  high. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  celestial^ 
So  .that  no  leaf  without  his  leave  can  ffiU, 
Hath  not  in  him  omnipotence  also 
To  guide  and  govern  all  things  here  below ! 
O  blinded  eyes  and  wretched  mortal  wights— 
O  subject  slaves  to  every  ill  that  lights  !— 
'      To  'scape  such  woe,  such  pain,  such  shame  and  scorn, 
Happy  were  he  that  never  had  been  born!" 

In  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  age,  every  Act 

*  We  have  in  most  places  taken  the  liberty  of  adopting  the  modern  orthography « 
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of  the  Jocasta  n  introduced  by  a  Dunyme  Shew*  The  introduo- 
tion  to  the  first  Act  eommences  thus—* '^  And  before  the  begins 
niDg  of  the  first  act  did  sound  a  doleful  and  strange  noise  of 
violles^  bandusion,  and  such  like,  during  the  ^hich  there  came  in 
upon  the  stage  a  king  with  an  imperial  crown  upon  his  bead^ 
being  richly  apparelled,  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  sitting  in  a 
chariot  very  richly  furnished,  drawn  in  by  foure  kings  in  their 
doublettes  and  hosen  with  crownes  also  upon  their  heads.''  The 
doublets  and  hosen  are  very  good,  but  they  are  exceeded  by  the 
Dumme  Shew  to  the  fourth  act.  "  Before  the  beginning  of  the 
fourtli  act  the  trumpets  sounded^  the  drummes  and  fifes,  and  a 
great  peal  of  ordinance  was  shot  off,  in  the  which  there  entered 
upon  the  stage  seven  knights.''  We  quote  from  the  early 
and  scarce  edition.  Among  the  earliest  foreign  translators  at 
Greek  poetry  may  be  numbered  Ludovico  Dolce^  who  was  bora 
at  Venice  in  150B.  Tiraboschi  has  left  a  portrait  of  him  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  an  author.  Ludovico  Dolc#, 
says  the  laborious  historian,  was  orator,  grammarian,  rhetorician, 
philosopher,  a  poet  at  once  tragic  and  comic,  epic,  lyric,  and 
satyric,  editor,  translator,  and  collector ;  he  wrote  in  every  style 
and  excelled  in  none.  Probably  the  most  singular  circumstance 
in  his  history  is  the  fact  of  his  having  been  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  Ruscelli,  a  literary  man  with  whom  he  had,  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  been  continually  and  bitterly  quarrek 
ling.  No  less  than  seventy  works  are  attributed  to  him,  among 
others  the  tragedies  of  Medea,  Didone,  Ifigenia,  Agamemnone, 
Thieste,  Hecuba,  and  Mariana. 

Italy  inSeed  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  prodigal  in  transla- 
tions from  Euripides.  We  have  now  before  us  three  separate 
Versions  of  the  Cyclops,  a  work  which  possesses  certainly  far  less 
poetical  interest  than-  almost  any  other  production  of  the  author« 
The  first  by  Antonio  Maria  Salvini  was  published  in  172^8/  the 
second  by  Girolamo  Zanetti  in  1749^  and  the  third  by  Francesco 
Angiolini  in  1782,  We  catinot  resist  the  temptation  of  saying  a 
few  words  upon  Salvini,  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  laborious 
Hiterateurs  of  any  age  or  country.  He  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1653,  and  applied  himself  with  so  much  ardour  to  philological 
studies,  particularly  Greek  and  Latin,  that  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-three  he  was  named  professor  of  Greek;  He  now  took 
upon  himself  the  difficult  duties  of  translator^  an  occupation 
which  he  never  afterwards  relinquished.  Salvini  partook  in  the 
opinion,  at  that  period  and  even  now  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  the  learned,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  form  a  translator 
but  a  knowledge  of  the  original  language,  and  certainly  he  rarely 
makes  use  of  any  other  qualification.     He  almost  always  presents 
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us  with  the  Wrong  side  of  the  tapestry,  and  when  he  does  give 
the  picture  correctly  to  our  eyes,  it  is  generally  cold  and  lifeles^^ 
destitute  alike  of  colour  and  expression.  His  translations  were 
poured  out  with  amazing  rapidity,  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  them,  or  the  dates  of  their  publication,  but  the  fol- 
lowing instances  may  suffice.  In  1717  he  published  the  Poems 
of  Theocritus ;  in  1 7^3,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  to- 
gether with  the  Hymns;  in  ]726  the  Satires  of  Persius  into  the 
Vifrsa  Toscano,  In  1736  Casaubon  on  the  Satirical  Poetry  of  the 
Greeks^  and  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides;  in  1747  Hesiod,  and  in 
1763  Callimachus,  We  have  omitted  several  classical  works,  and 
have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  compositions  on  other  subjects 
with  which  the  professor  varied  his  labours*  In  the  preface  to 
his  Persius  be  alludes  to  a  translation  of  Virgil  which  he  had  in 
contemplation,  but  which  has  never  been  published.  Two  copies 
of  it  as  far  as  the  eighth  book  are  now,  we  believe,  in  existence 
jat  Florence,  and  may  be  procured  by  any  enthusiastic  collector. 

But  it  was  to  Carmeli  (another  of  the  numerous  band  of 
scholars  for  which  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  so  I'emark- 
able)  that  the  Italians  are  indebted  for  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Dramas  of  Euripides  including  the  fragments.  Carmeli  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1 766.  His 
version  does  not  appear  from  the  examination  we  have  made,  to 
deserve  the  eulogy  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  Biblioteca  of  Paitoni. 
It  is  dry  and  bald  without  being  always  literal,  and  the  notes  are 
.frequently  puerile  and  unnecessary ;  as  when  he  gravely  assures 
us  that  xSttw  is  contracted  from  net)  stto)  and  &ju.o^  from  o  sjxo^. 
Reiske  wrote  a  v^ry  acute  and  condemnatory  criticism* upon  it  in 
the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  jicta  Eruditorum  (anno  1748),  which 
called  forth  a  reply  from  the  irritated  professor,  a  notice  of  which 
was  inserted  in  the  fifty-third  volume  of  the  Acta. 

The  attention  of  the  Italian  litterateurs  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  confined,  (in  dramatic  poetry  we  mean)  to  the 
plays  of  Euripides.  We  do  not  at  this  time  remember  any  ver- 
sion of  ^schylus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prometeo  of  Michel 
Angelo  Giacomelli,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1754, 
Giacomelli,  who  was  a  native  of  Pistoia  where  he  was  born  in 
1693,  was  very  early  distinguished  by  his  profound  theological 
knowledge;  he  was  moreover  an  able  mathematician  and  a  scholar 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature.  His  chief  employment  was  the  study  of  eloquence. 
But  his  promotion  was  principally  attributable  to  his  translation 
of  St.  Chrysostom  upon  the  Priesthood  (we  quote  from  memory) 
which  so  delighted  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Clement  XIII.  that  he 
instantly  appointed  Giacomelli  to  the  situation  of  Latin  secietar;* 
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The  death  of  bis  patron  blighted  his  prospects.  '  But  amid  all 
bis.Qumerous  occupations  he  found  time  to  devote  to  the  classics* 
Beskles  the  Prometheus,  he  translated  the  Electra  of  Sophocles 
which  was  published  in  the  same  year.  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  differ  from  one  of  Giacomelli's  biographers  in  our  estimate  of 
bis  Frometeo.  The  soft  and  liquid  harmony  of  the  Italian  is 
perhaps  more  adapted  to  render  the  tenderness  of  Euripides  than 
the  bold  and  magnificent  imagery  of  JEschylus.  If  the  Prometeo 
be  wanting  in  the  fire  and  animation  of  the  Poet,  it  is  neverthe* 
less  characterized  by  the  polished  correctness  of  the  scholar. 
Some  of  the  notes  we  are  inclined  to  think  interesting  and  inge- 
nious. We  omitted  to  mention  a  version  of  the  Phariissa  Le 
Feniciane,  by  Zaccaria  Vallaresso,  a  Venetian  senator,  in  1714.* 

Among  the  French  translations  of  Greek  plays  we  shall  only 
mention^  as  the  least  known,  the  Iphigenie  d!  Euripide  tournee  de 
Crec  en  Franfois,  by  M*  Thomas  Sibilet^  which  was  printed  in 
Paris  in  1549-  Sibilet  was  educated  for  the  Bar,  but,  unfortu** 
uately  for  himself  as  well  as  the  interests  of  poetry,  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  a  small  portion  of  his  time  only  to  the  studies  of  his 
profession.  Upon  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Italy  he  favoured  the 
public  with  a  version  of  a  little  tract  by  an  Italian,  (Frascbi,)  of 
which  the  French  title  is  Maniire  de  bien  Embrider  les  Chevaux\ 
From  a  man  who  could  gravely  occupy  himself  with  such  a  task 
we  could  not  certainly  expect  to  receive  a  very  excellent  poem. 

His  Iphigenie  was  published  anonymously,  a  circumstance  which 
distressed  Duverdier,  who  seriously  expresses  his  fears  that  the 
initials  T.  S.  may  be  mistaken  for  Touissaint  Sottin  or  Tristan 
Savetieri  names  with  which  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
readers  are  familiarly  acquainted.  The  Iphigenie  is  written  in 
rhyme,  and  in  various  measures ;  it  was  intended  by  the  author 
to  contain  every  species  of  poetical  rhythm,  and  he  always  re^ 
gretted  that  he  had  been  unable  ta  introduce  the  rondeau !  The 
reader  who  shall  take  the  trouble  to  glance  into  the.  play  will 
think  the  company  of  metres  numerous  enough  already.  In  some 
of  the  chorusses  the  lines  consist  of  two  words,  a  species  of  ver- 
sification employed  in  modern  times  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  has 
always  been,  it  may  be  recollected,  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
Tevolutionisers  of  the  school  of  the  classicists.  A  similar  mode  of 
rhythm  was  adopted  by  Lazarus  de  Baif  in  his  version  of  the 
Hecuba,  which  is  said  to  have  been  printed  by  Robert  Stephens 
in  1^50. 

These  desultory  remarks  have  brought  us  back  to  the  Anglo-* 
Grecian  theatre,  and  the  translations  before  us  especially.  Pot- 
ter's iSschylus  was  the  first  attempt,  and  continues  to  be  the  only 
<(Hie  hitherto  made,  to  produce  an  entire  version  of  the  plays  of 
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fschylus.  With  great  fluency  of  diction  and  ccmsiderable  har- 
mony and  variety  of  metre^  Potter  failed,  notwithstanding,  in 
retaining  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Greek — a  failure  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  imperfect  text  which  he  often  f<^ 
lowed.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  read  a  single  page  it 
either  of  his  tragedies  without  discovering  one  or  more  errors  at 
least.  In  the  choral  hymns,  particularly,  he  often  sinks  beneadi 
the  difficulties  of  the  original.  We  were  surprised  to  see  i. 
contrary  opinion  expressed  in  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  Popular 
Specimen$  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Poets,  published  in  the  Family 
Library*  Since  the  publication  of  Potter's  quartos,  several 
translations  of  single  plays  have  appeared.  Among  the  versions 
of  the  Agamemnon  alone,  may  be  enumerated  those  of  Boyd, 
Symmons,  Kennedy,  8lc.  and  the  recent  contributions  of  Harford 
and  Medwin. 

.  The  costly  volume  of  Dr.  Harford  claims  precedence  of  the 
modest  looking  little  book  (or  rather  pamphlet)  of  Mr.  Medwia. 
.  Quarles,  in  his  Enchiriction,  says,  speaking  of  dress,  that  ii^ 
body  is  the  husk  of  the  soul,  and  apparel  is  the  husk  of  that  shell. 
The  husk,  he  continues,  often  tells  you  what  the  kernel  is.     He 
might  have  added  (as  probably  he  did,  for  we  have  not  the  book 
at  hand  to  consult,)  that  when  the  apparel  is  very  splendid  the 
kernel  is  generally  of  very  little  value.     The  afAioristn  is  not 
without  its  application  to  the  book  before  us.     The  illustrations 
from  Flaxman's  designs  are  exquisitely  antique,  and  the  gems  are 
gems  in  reality;  but  we  should  be  wanting  in  sincerity  if  we  said 
that  we  have  derived  much  information  from  the  preliminary  dis- 
sertaUon,  or  any  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  from  the  trans- 
lation itself.    We  perfectly  coincide  with  Dr.  Harford  in  thinking 
that  happy  medium  very  easily  described,  but  rarely  attained,  *'  by 
which  the  sense  of  a  classical  poet  is  transfused  into  another 
toi^ue,  in  a  style  and  manner  not  only  poetical  but  which  recall 
the  original  to  a  critical  reader."     The  fault  which  we  find  widi 
Dr.  Harford's  version  is  its  want  of  enthusiasm.     His  thoughts 
do  not  breathe,  neither  do  his  words  bum.     He  does  not  seem  to 
have  written  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  glowing  eye,  as  the  glorious 
author  himself  may  be  supposed  to  have  done,  and  hence  be  is 
greatly  inferior  to  Symmons,  whose  Agamemnon,  making  allow* 
ance  for  the  paraphrastic  licenses  in  which  it  abounds,  is  among  the 
most  perfect  translations  in  the  language.    Perhaps  we  shall  make 
ourselves  better  understood  if  we  say  that  Dr.  Harford  appears 
to  us  to  be  an  abler  scholar  than  be  is  a  poet.    He  resembles  one 
who  fully  appreciates,  a  statue  of  Canova  but  is  totally  unable  to 
copy  it*  His  hand  will  not  second  bis  eye.  We,  of  course,  only  aK 
Inde  to  the  Agamemnon  of  Dr.  Harford  viewed  as  a  whole;  it  niaj^ 
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aed  undoubtedly  does  possess  passages  which  do  him  great  credit 
and  are  remove.d  from  the  influence  of  these  remarks.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  select  one  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  present 
article*  Although  we  cannot  hope  to  be  found  among  that  band 
of  eminent  scholars  to  whom  Pr,  Harford  addresses-  himself  in 
becoming  confidence,  we  hope  that  we  are  equally  disposed  with 
them  to  offer  a  temperate  and  carefully  weighed  judgment.  A 
reviewer  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of  the  illustrious  Mon- 
tesquieu— Je.demande  une  grace,  que  Je  crains  qu'on  ne'  nCac^ 
cQrde pas;  c'e$t  de  nepasjuger  par  la  lecture  d'un  moment  d^mi 
travail  de  viugt  annees,  d^ approver  oude  condammr  le  livre  entier, 
et  non  pas  qudque  phrases. 

Mr.  Medwin  is  altogether  a  different  translator  from  Dr.  Harfdrd. 
His  extensive  qualifications  for  his  new  office  are  stated  in  the  fob- 
lowing  extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  Prometheus. 

"  I  shall  not  enumerate/'  says  Mr.  Medwin^  **  the  diflPerent  editions  I 
bave  consulted  in  the  progress  of  this  nndertaking.  None  are  implicitly 
to  be  trosted :  I  do  not  speak  of  the  Prometheus,  but  of  the  Agamem- 
non and  the  rest — (rohatf);  nor  shall  I  do  more  than  allude  to  thecorre- 
qK>Bdence  I  have  long  held  with  a  modern  Greek  and  othei*  learned 
foreigners  on  the  doubtful  passages.  Besides  wbich^  I  possessed  the 
advantage  of  studying  these  tragedies  with  two  of  the  most  elegant^  not 
to  say  the  best  scholars  I  have  ever  known  —Shelley  and  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato.  One  thing  I  still  lament,  that  the  Escnrial  MSS.  had  not  been 
collated  before  1  begun  my  imperfect  and  unworthy  labours.** 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  lingering  a  few  moments  upon  this 
singular  passage.  We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  summary 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Medwin  dismisses  all  the  editions  of  the 
Greek  plays,  but  we  must  say  that  our  curiosity  is  excited  to  learn 
something  of  this  '^  modern  Greek  and  other  learned  foreigners/' 
with  whom  so  interesting  a  correspondence  has  been  maintained. 
If  Mr.  Medwin's  friend  be  a  Pythagorean,  and  so  have  passed 
through  a  series  of  transmigrations  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
until  nowy  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  furnish  some  illustrative 
commentary  upon  the  poet;  otherwise  we  much  fear  that  his 
assistance  will  prove  of  little  avail*  With  respect  to  the  Escnrial 
MSS.9  however,  much  we  may  regret  that  they  were  not  collated 
bfifore  Mr.  Medwin  begau  his  labours,  we  must  confess  that  our 
anticipations  of  their  value  are  not  very  sanguine.  We  are  told 
in  a  note  that  the  MSS.  came  from  the  Arabs,  and  that  their 
history  is  a  singular  one.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think  so 
too.  We  wonder  what  opinion  the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert 
formed  of  their  contents,  and  whether  any  marginal  notes  or 
glosses  have  been  added.    Of  Prince  Mavrocordato,  of  whose 
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classical  attainments  Mr.  Medwin  speaks  so  enthusiastically^  we 
beg  with  great  diffidence  to  express  our  ignorance. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  observations  upon  the  characters  of 
the  Dramatic  Poets,  we  will  make  a  remark  which  has  beefi  sug* 
gested  to  us  by  the  translation  of  the  opening  lines  in  the  Aga^ 
memnon  and  the  explanatory  note.  We  allude  to  the  warder's 
soliloquy,  which  M.  Medwin  says,  seems  to  him  impossible  to  be 
rendered  *'  other  than  familiarly;"  and  so  by  way  of  accomplish- 
ing this  desirable  simplification  of  the  high-flown  language  of 
iEschylus,  he  calls  the  watchman  a  Vidette,  (a  name  we  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  never  applied  to  the  servant  of  Clytemnestra  before,) 
and  talks  about  the  Xa/t^rpof  ^vvuotoli  being  dazzling  Dynasters, 
and  of  XoLiLiTTfif  wxro;  being  a  night  dancer^  and  so  on.  What 
the  precise  meaning  of  dynasters  may  be  we  are  unable  to  deter- 
mine, but  we  know  that  the  Greek  words  signify  radiant  rulers, 
and  are  in  part  rendered  by  Milton  when  he  calls  the  sun  Regent 
■of  day.  Surely  M.  Medwin  does  not  believe  that  KoLfiimip  vvkto$ 
means  a  night  dancer.  There  is  something  very  poetical  and 
picturesque  in  the  Bacchanal  of  night,  by  which  he  renders  the 
Seacon-light ;  but  he  should  not  give  it  as  the  version  of  the  Greek. 

^schylus  may  be  said,  metaphorically,  to  be  the  father  of  the 
greater  portion  of  those  magnificent  creations  which  peopled  the 
Athenian  stage  during  the  period  of  its  prosperity.  He  led  forth 
the  muse  of  Tragic  poetry  from  the  dissolute  revelry  of  a  village 
festivity,  and  placed  her  within  the  charmed  circle  of  his  sublime 
dramas.  The  theatre  was  a  powerful  agent  in  the  administration, 
and  it  speedily  assumed  a  high  national  character,  and  exerted  an 
extraordinary  influence  upon  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people. 
This  assertion  is  in  a  measure  supported  by  the  large  salaries 
paid  to  the  actors  and  musicians.  Amoebeus,  a  singer  in  ancient 
Athens,  received  an  Attic  Talent,  about  24 1 /.  for  each  appear- 
ance; and  in  a  Corcyrean  inscription  83  minas,  or  something 
more  than  332/.,  are  stated  to- have  been  the  pay  of  three  auletae, 
three  tragic,  and  three  comic  actors,  for  a  festivity,  besides  all  the 
expenses  of  their  maintenance,  which  were  very  considerable. 
The  love  of  dramatic  amusements  was  not  confined  to  Athens 
alone,  but  extended  into  the  provinces.  We  find  accordingly 
that  the  country  engagements  of  the  distinguished  actors  were 
very  lucrative,  so  much  so  that  Aristodemus  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  talent  in  two  days,  or  even  in  one.  This  exceeds  the  starring 
system,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  present  day,  and  may  be  a  little 
startling  to  those  who  are  wont  to  dilate  upon  the  immense 
revenues  of  actors  and  singers  upon  the  English  stage. 

-   "  Out  of  upwards  of  seventy  tragedies  which  iBschylus  composed/* 
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snys  Dr.  Harford,  ".seven  only  have  survived  the.  ravages  of  time,  so 
that  our  actual  means  of  judging  of  tbe'extent  of  .bis  poetical  powers 
are  very  limited.  Ampng  these,  however,  are  some,  the  Agamemnon, 
the  Seven  Chiefs,  and  the  Prometheus,  that  as  long  as  they  exist  will 
never  cease  to  class  among  the  £nest  productions  of  human  genius. 
Homer  himself  has  not  more  strongly  individualized  his  Hector,  his 
Ajax,  his  Achilles,  than  ^schylus  hi&  Agamemnon,  his  Clytemnestra, 
bis  Prometheus.  In  pouring  forth  the  ardent  emotions  of  his  mind, 
recital  and  narrative  are  often  suddenly  converted  into  picturesque  de- 
lineation or  bold  personification.  Perhaps,  there  is  no  poet,  ancient  or 
modem,  Shakespeare  and  Mihoa  alone  excepted,  from  whose  writings 
^ore. striking. instances  might  be  cited  of  what  Horace  acutely  styles 
disjeeti  membra  paetcB,  that  is  to  say,  the  shreds  of  sentences  so  finely 
expressed  as  to  be  themselves  poetry.  The  '  vermeil-tinctured  lip,' 
^he '  tresses  like  the  Morn'  of  Milton,  '  the  spirit-stirring  drum,'  the 
'  eye-train'd  bird,'  the  '  tender  leaves  of  hope,'  of  Shakespeare,  are  in*- 
stances  of  this  description,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  the  fiaXBaKoy 
oji^arijjv  (ieXoQf  the  /Hrf^idviJLoy  iptorog  avdog^  the  BopvTivaKtOQ  aiOrifi 
tirtfiaivtrai,  of  iEschylus." 

We  are  happy  to  quote  this  criticism^  because  \v6  think  it 
generally  correct  and  elegant.  With  the  exception  of  the  Philoc- 
tetes  and  CEdipus  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  we 
are  not  aware  of  many  passages  purely  descriptive  of  nature  in 
the  tragic  poets.  In  the  Agamemnon  we  have  a  very  lively 
picture  of  the  passing  the  Fire  signal,  which  was  to  inform  Cly- 
temnestra of  the  fall  of  Troy.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  geographical  question  which  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  possibility  of  transmitting  a  signal  by  fire  from  Mount  Ida 
to  Argos,  along  the  stations  enumerated  in  ^schylus.  Both 
Vossius  and  Casaubon  coincide  in  a  belief  of  the  practicability  of 
the  performance.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  transmis- 
sion the  fire  is  never  absent  from  our  eyes — we  behold  it  bound- 
ing along  mountain  crags  to  Lemnos,  and  flinging  its  burning 
shadow. upon  the  waters  of  Euripus.  The  Minstrel  of  the  North 
in  his  spirited  ballad  affords  the  most  accurate  idea  of  the  Greek 
poet's  picture.  But  the  interest  of  the  scene  will  be  increased 
when  we  remember  that  even  in  the  present  day  the  sigiial-fires 
continue  to  be  lighted  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Greece.  Chateau- 
briand alludes  to  them  in  his'  travels.  -  Upon  hrs  arrival  at  the 
house  of  an  Athenian,  a  friend  of  the  Trench  ambassador,  he 
hastened  to  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  in  the  hope 
of  descrying  an  Austrian  vessel,  but  without  success.  In  the 
evening:  they  lighted  a  fire  with  myrtle  and  heather^  (the  epeixij  of 
.Xschylus,)  upon  the  mountain,  and  stationed  a  goatherd  to  in- 
form him  without  delay  of  the  arrival  of  the  boats  from  Zea. 
The  use  of -fire  signals  iseems  to  have  been  very  generally  diffused 
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through  the  East  and  many  parts  of  £urop«.  We  discover  ITO'« 
quent  allusions  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament,  W«  have  met 
with  a  passage  in  LightfootV  Temple  Service  which  illustrates 
the  analogy  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  customs.  After  the 
Sanhedrim  had  determined  the  observation  of  the  new  moon, 
they  caused  a.  person  to  go  upon  Mount  Olivet,  '^  with  a  bundle 
of  combustible  wood  and  other  stuffe,  and  there  he  set  it  on  fire, 
and  waved  it  up  and  dowBi  this  way  and  that  way,  and  never  left 
until  he  saw  another  do  so  on  another  hill,  and  so  another  on  a 
third,  and  those  that  took  it  from  him  they  waved  their  blazes  op 
Mid  down  till  they  were  ans%vered  with  the  like  from  another  bill, 
and  so  the  intelligence  was  quickly  dispersed  throughout  the 
vHiole  land." — Lightfoofs  Tempk  Service,  p.  12^. 

.The  approach  of  the  Caravans  which  travel  from  the  Nile  to 
Cosseir  on  the  Red  Sea  are  still  announced  by  fires  kindled 
along  the  mountains.  But  our  anxiety  to  illustrate  the  descrip- 
tion of  ^schylUs  has  led  us  away  from  the  contemplation  of  lus 
character.  The  story  of  Bacchus  appearing  to  the  poet^  and 
inciting  him  to  the  composition  of  Tragedy  is  a  felicitous  illus- 
tration of  his  genius.  We  behold  the  flush  of  wine  and  the  boil- 
ing joy  of  the  banquet  in  his  imagery;  he  seems  to  have  basked 
in  the  vineyards,  and  quaiffed  the  nectar  with  the  god  of  his  in- 
spiration. But  wild  and  passionate  as  he  was,  he  had  a  heart 
open  to  all  the  influences  of  sweet  charities.  Like  the  immortal 
Shakespeare,  he  could  "  play  with  Love"  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
child.  Upon  that  book  of  "  iron  leaves"  which  he  delighted  to 
display  to  the  terrified  spectators^  the  gleams  of  a  soft  and  deli- 
cate fancy  were  continually  flashing.  His  portrait  of  Helen,  in 
the  Agamemnon,  palpitates  with  all  the  voluptuous  beauty  of 
Anacreon — every  epithet  is  a  picture.  But  we  purpose  confining 
our  present  remarks  to  the  most  simply  grand  and  original  of  all 
his  surviving  tragedies — the  Prometheus. 

A  subject  in  its  nature  essentially  grand  receives  an  additionsd 
sublimity  from  the  simplicity  with  which  it  is  embodied.  Some 
of  the  outlines  of  Michael  Angelo  convey  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
mental  greatness  than  the  elaborate  compositions  of  many  illus- 
trious painters.  The  fault  of  Che  moderns,  as  De  Stael  acutely 
remarks  in  her  Corinne,  is  that  thetf^  say  too  much — they  leave 
scarcely  anything  to  the  imagination.  They  are  never  contented 
without  they  put  into  the  hand  of  the  reader  the  thread  which  is 
to  guide  him  out  of  the  mystery  in  which  he  wanders.  The  sys- 
tem of  the  later  dramatists  is  founded  upon  the  complication  of  the 
passions,  that  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  unity ^  Simplicity  of  design 
IS  indeed  the  only  just  canon  of  sublimity.  The  harmonj  which 
most  especially^ delights  us,  says  Winckelman,  is  not  the  dell- 
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eatifely  linked  ingenuity  of  the  skilful  composer,  but  the  one 
tOiSchttig  unornaniented  melody  which  dies  away  in  pathos  upon 
the  heart.  This  was,  undoubtedly >  the  character  of  the  ancient 
tnusic^  into  which^  as  in  the  case  of  their  statues,  they  admitted 
ho  violent  and  melo-dramatic  inversions  of  sober  grace.  Haydtt 
showed  M.  Bombet  a.  hymn  which  he  had  heard  sung  at  St. 
Paul's  in  unison  by  4000  children,  and  this  simple  and  natural 
air^  be  added,  afforded  him  greater  pleasure  than  he  had  «ver 
received  from  the  performance  of  music. 

Now  this  simplicity  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  ^schylus, 
and  the  one  in  which  his  rivals  and  contemporaries  have  the  least 
participation. 

In  the  Prometheus  we  are  lifted  out  of  the  circle  of  humanity 
und  carried  past  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world  into  frozen 
solitudes  where  the  heart  faints  with  fear  and  wonder.  All  the 
^unds  of  earth  and  the  voices  of  mortality  cease  in  our  ears. 
We  hear  nothing,  save  the  wild  screaming  of  the  wind  among  the 
desolate  crags  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  melancholy  roar  of 
the  ocean  beneath.  Bat  the  very  horror  of  the  scene  imparts  an 
energy  to  the  soul  of  the  poet.  The  Titan  walks  in  serene  power 
amid  the  convulsed  elements  of  nature.  We  endeavour  to  escape 
from  the  spell  which  he  casts  around  us,  but  in  vain ;  we  are 
held  in  the  mighty  irresistibility  of  his  grasp ;  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  immortal  impersonations  of  Strength  and  Force,  the 
fearful  servants  of  Destiny,  beneath  whose  giant  power  the  vigour 
of  the  god-like  Prometheus  is  poured  out  like  water.  The  con- 
templation gives  an  unnatural  magnitude  to  our  ideas,  and  we 
rise  by  degrees  higher  and  higher  until  we  stand  upon  a  level 
with  the  poet's  conception*  The  awful  silence  which  surrounds 
the  human  Benefactor  when  the  Tormentors  have  departed  is  so- 
lemnly sublime.  We  can  almost  fancy  that  the  light  sound  of  a 
leaf  driven  from  the  pine  trees  along  the  ridges  of  the  Qiountain, 
might  be  distinctly  heard!  But  wild  and  unearthly  as  the  Pro- 
metheus is,  our  sympathies  are  nevertheless  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
the  sufferer.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  man  that  all  these  horrors  are 
accumulated  upon  his  head ;  it  is  for  having  imparted  to  mortals 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  that 
he  is  nailed  to  the  inclement  promontory's  side, 

"Where  never  sound  of  human  voice,  nor  form. 
Nor  face  of  man  shall  be  perceive,  but  where 
Unsheltered  from  the  burning  sun,  its  flame 
Shall  change  the  bloom  of  beauty." 

It  is  because  he  stood  between  man  and  perdition  that  all  this 
sickness  of  heart  is  fallen- upon  him,  that  in  the  morning  he  cries 
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for  nighty  and  id  the  night  Watoh^s  for  the  fi90iARi|g« '  His' sole 
crime  was  pity — pity  for  the  weak  aUd  oppresi^d  and  ihpae  who 
had  none  to  help  them.  In  the  midst  of  ihid  sufrernatura! 
generosity  and  dignity  of  mind  we  discover  noliirking  principle 
of  self-interest.  The  Prometheus. of  ^schyl us  is  the  martyr  of 
humanity.  The  image  of  a  mighty  and  commiserating  Biefng, 
who  should  alleviate  all  the  sorrow^  of  the  mortfil  life^  is  dimly 
^een  amid  the  thick  darkness  of  the  an^iefit j^ttMcstitions.  It 
was  one  of  those  emanations  from  the  multifor^fr^ody.  of  Holy 
Truth,  which  c^.a  light  along  the  shadpwy  pathf  <E>f  the  antique 
mythology.  If  Prometheus  has  vmdicated  the  cause  ^f  nwm 
with  the  might  afid  energy  of  which  a  giant  only  wi^s  capable,  he 
pays  the  penalty  of  his  cleeds  in  a  sorrow  and  anguish  which  a 
giant  paly  could  endure.  The  poet  represents  him  in  the  appal* 
ling,  altitude  of  a  rebellious  creature  who  has  been  struck  doirn 
by  the  blasting  arm  of  an  incensed  divinity.  The  very  power  of 
foresight  only  increases  the  horror  of  his  torments — he  pierces 
into  the  caverns  of  future  years,  and  he  sees  nothing  but  pais — 
unslumbering,  undying  pain!  None  but  a  God  can  bind  those 
fetters,  or  gird  his  limbs  with  those  rings  of  adamant.  At  lei^th 
the  ministers  of  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  depart,  and  then  h6  gives 
the  bitterness  of  his  torture  free  course.  We  think  that  Mr« 
JMedwin  has  been  very  successful  in  preserving  the  wild  and 
moceli  character  of  the  original. 
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Best  snd  divinest  air !  ye  swift  winged  winds  ! 

Ye  river  springs !  and  ocean  billows  !  ye 

That  countless  in  your  multitudes  laugh  out 

With  long  loud  peals — exulting  to  be  free  ! 

Earth,  universal  mother  of  all  life  ! 

And  thou,  O  Sun,  whose  eye  pierces  all  naltif^itv  ! 

You  I  invoke,  look  on  me  what  I  suffer 

From  Gods — a  God  1  I  call  on  you,  behold 

What  infinite  agonies  I  have  to  bear,   ' 

Infinite  ages  !  witness  what  vile  chains 

This  new  raised  king  of  the  Gods  has  forged  for  me. 

Ai.  Ai.  the  present  and  the  coming  lot  1 

Eteraity  of  agonies !  woe  for  ever  ! 

What  do  I  say  ?  and  was  the  future  hid 

From  my  fore-knowledge — did  I  not  foresee  -     -  .  . 

All  that  should  come  upon  me?— let  me  then  beai". 

As  becomes  me  best,  the  doom  of  fate,        ' .      ,. 

Bowing  to  the  inexorable  might  *  " '    ,    .  - 

Of  stern  necessity.'    Wretch  that  I  ami 

Where  shall  I  look  for  fortitude  to  bear  '  - 

In  silence,  or  what  solace  can  I  seek 

In  telling  all  I  bear } — rwhy  ani  Ifi^ed     :    . .  "^  • 
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f'   .  '  J     With  these  inevitd[)le  iUs-^alas  ! 

>  .  Wais  not  my  gift  a  blessing  to  n^ankind  }    -, 

True,  I  for  them  from  heaven's  own  fountain  stole 
,•  A  spark  of  fire  :-7-but  did  not  fire  give  light,  ,    ^ 

Teaching  all  arts  to  render  less  the  sum      '  .     | 

Of  human  misery,  and  enable  man 

The  better  to  siipport  the  load  of  being  ? 

This  is  the  front  of  my  oflFence-^and  now 
*        •      What  IS  the  sentence  I  am  doomed  to  meiet  ? 

Indissoluble  chains,  and  to  converse 
^  With  everlasting  groans,  prisdn'd  beneath 

This  dungeon  vault  of  the  air —  . 
I  .  ,    ...  Woe,  woe  for  ever.!"  ..... 

•  •  •  •  *  * 

^  Thus  does  the  mighty  siifFerer  pour  out  the  cries  of  his  grief, 
>then'on  a  sudden  he  hears  a  sound  of  some  creature  approaching' 
in'  the  still  air.  His  mingled  fear  and  wonder  are  beautifully 
pourtraj'ed. 

*'  Hush  !  hark  !  what  do  I  hear  }  again ! 
^  What  echoes  steal  along  ?  what'  means  that  sound—         •  * 

'       '  '  '  Whence  are  those  odours  sweeter  than  all  soand  •  - 

'  .  »     «    Of  voice  or  instrument,  filling  every  sense-— »  '  ... 

Come  they  from  ei^rtb  or  heaven  ?  .   .  >  .      . 

1  !. .  And  what  art  thou^  or.  God,  or  man«  •   • 

f  Or  ci^eatiire  of  the  elements,  composed  .  » 

'    Of  some  mixed  essence  ? — let  me  question  why  ,. 

Thou  thus  dost  visit  earth's  extremest  bound. 

What  wouldest  thou  here  7  with  me — say  art  thou  come 

To  look  upon  my  woes,  perhaps  to  insult — 

Behold,  whoever  thou  art,  a  sight  of  horror 

E^e  never  saw ;  look  if  thou'  darest  on  me> 

Hated  by  Jove,  and  no  less  hated  by  •      - 

The  inhabitants^of  heaven,  on  me  a  being 

Of  an  immortal  nature,  exiled  from  . 

The  abodes  of  immortality,  .and  bouuji  ' 

For  having  loved. msmkind  with  too  much  love-*- 

Bound  as  you  see — this  was  my,  only  crime. 

Woe's  me  I  agaiix  what  onward  rustling  plumes      .  , 

Winnow  the  yielding  air  with  the  quick  stroke 

Of  alternating  pinions }  near !  more  near ! 

All  that  approaches  now  t  fear.!  I  fear  ! 

'  In  the  Prometheus  the  poet  breaks  all  the  controlling  bonds 
of  the  unities  in  sunder.  The  monumental  gi^andeur  of  his 
drama  towers  up  from  amid  a  region  of  shadows.  To  the  eye  of 
the  French  critic  we  doubt  not  that  it  presented  the  bizzarre  ap- 
pearance which  he  ridicules.  Voltaire  had  laughed  at  the  Athe- 
nian Stage  before  him.  But  the  introduction  of  Id,  the  victim  of 
ihe   same   tyranny  which  has   vanquished.  Pron^etheus;   though 
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abhorrent  from  all  probalnlity,  accords  witii  the  nature  of  the 
tragedy.  She  has  put  off  her  humanity,  but  her  mtserv  clings 
to  her  like  a  garment.  The  spectre  of  Argus  is  still  by  her 
side«  as  terrible  as  when  that  earth-born  herdsman  was  sent  to 
watch  her  footsteps  at  the  fount  of  Lerna.  Wherever  she  turns 
her  gaze  that  fearful  apparition  starts  up  into  life  before  her ! 
She  petitions  Prometheus  to  instruct  her  iu  the  events  of  her 
future  fate,  but  -be  hesitates,  because  be  fears  to  "  rack  her 
breast." 

The  poet,  with  infinite  skill,  has  put  this  expression  of  tenderness 
in  the  mouth  of  Prometheus,  in  order  that  we  may  more  intently 
sympathise  with  the  majesty  of  bis  mind.  Although  wintering  in 
this  waste  of  rocks  for  the  sake  of  man,  he  has  still  an  ear  open 
to  his  complainings,  and  an  affectionate  wish  to  alleviate  hissor*- 
rowB^  But  we  must  pass,  on  more  rapidly*.  The  vigour  of 
I^rometheus  increases  with  his  pains  :  the  outward  forip  has  been 
scathed  by  the  lightning,  and  shaken  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  but 
the  statuca.pf -the  inner  man  grows  mightier  ever^  hour.  When 
Mercury  comes,  the  herald  of  Jupiter,  commissioned  to  obtain 
the  secret  of  the  fatal  end  predestined  marriage^  the  sufferer  flings 
back  with  contempt  both  his  offers  of  pardon  and  bis  threats  of 
vengeance.  He  folds  up  the  secret  in  hii  bosom  in  the  hope 
of  beholding,  at  no  distant  day,  the  storm  of  ruin  come  down 
upon  the  head  of  his  oppressor*  Let  the  arrows  of  fire  be 
launched  agaipst  his  unprotected  breast  —  he  laughs  them  to 
scorn  1  In  the  burning  arms  of  the  hurricane  itself  he  will  pre- 
serve his  liberty  and  his  hatred.  But  the  end  of  this  dreadful 
tragedy  is  drawing  nigh.  The  parley  between  the  god  and  the 
sufferer  is  finished.  For  a  moment  there  is  a  silence,  and  then- 
it  comes — it  comes  i— the.  tempest  of  living  fire !  The  convulsed 
earth  heaves  and  stagf^ers  to  and  fro;  the  sky  and  the  ecean  are 
dashed  together;  the  rocks  are  rent  asunder,  and  darkness  de- 
scends upon  the  closing  scene  of  the  agony  of  Prometheus. 

The  age  of  Sophocles  was  the  summer  of  Grecian  thought. 
With  the  rapidly  advancing  cultivation  of  the,  public  mind,  the 
rough  and  fervid  qnergy  of  iEschylus  began  to  be  harmonized 
into  beauty  and  tenderness*  The  muse  of  Athenian  poesy  had 
been  dreaming  the  Maenad  dream  of  a  terrible  and  tempestuous 
sublimity ;  the  faces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  shone  betikti* 
fnlly  upon  her  waking.  iEschylus  had  already  built  the  temple  of 
immortal  song,  and  it  remained  only  to  cover  it  witli  the  "  goldett» 
Architrave,"  and  flute  the  pillars  into  more  delicate  proportiofii^ 
If  Sophocles  yielded  to  his  mighty  rival  the  palm  of  a  bold  an4 
diiring  imagination,  he  infinitely  surpassed  him  in  the  sweet  and 
pellueid  purity  of  his  fancy,  and  the  graceful  arrangement  of  hitf 
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story  and  its  incidents.  If  we  may  apply  to  the  drama  ft  phrase, 
more  especially  adapted  to  sculpture^  we  should  say,  that  Se*. 
phocles  excelled  particularly  in  the  harmootc  adjustment  of  the, 
parts  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  The  symmetry  of  his  dramas,  to 
continue  the  metaphor,  will  be  found  to  admit  of  no  alteration  or 
change  of  parts ;  it  wonld  be  as  impossible  to  incorporate  a 
portion  of  the  CEdipus  with  the  Philoctetes^  as  to  join  an  arm  of 
Praxiteles'  Venus  to  the  Minerva  of  Phidias* 

iSschylus  aspired  after  the  grand  and  the  magnificent;  So- 
phocles  worshipped  the  calm  and  the  beautiful,  ^schylus  was 
a  mighty  painter  of  thoughts,  but  he  manifested  his  power  prin« 
cipally  in  the  masses  of  light  or  shade  which  were  swept  over 
bis  pictures,  and  in  the  gigantic  outlines  by  which  his  figures  w«re 
indicated.  His  pencil  was  dipped  either  in  the  thickeat  darb>' 
ness  or  the  most  delicate  light :  he  rarely  condescends  to  employ 
the  intermediate  tints.  But  Sophocles  was  endowed  with  tin 
most  untiring  patience  and  the  most  accomplished  art :  bis  words 
are  hues,  and,  like  the  colours  of  some  of  the  Italian  paintera^ 
they  seem  warm  with  the  life  of  the  poet's  mind.  Beauty  deUghli 
especially  to  dwell  upon  the  bosom  of  quiel  and  meditativta 
thought,  and  the  pavilion  in  which  she  loves  to  abide  must  bt 
removed  from  the  noise  and  discordant  sounds  of  turmoil  and 
passion. 

Sophocles  is  related  to  have  possessed  all  the  qualities  xequitit« 
to  attach  the  inspiring  love  of  this  priestess  of  the  imaginatioaw 
He  was  lovely  in  person,  gentle  in  manners,  serefie  in  dispositioQ^ 
and  he  communicated  much  of  this  charm  to  his  poetry-  Hm 
moves  with  bland  and  delicious  influence  among  the  terrible  and 
ghastly  forms  to  which  the  legends  of  his  country  gave  birth*  Hia 
presence  diffuses  an  ambrosial  light  upon  the  dark  and  heavy 
atmosphere  which  so  frequently  overhangs  the  characters  of  hit 
dramas.  Even  the  appalling  features,  and  the  sleepleas  eyes  of 
Destiny  itself,  assume  before  him  a  softer  aspect  a)id  a  caloMtf 
expression.  He  loosens  the  iron  chains  of  Fatalism  by  which  all 
the  members,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Grecian  mind  were  bound  aa^ 
mad6  captive,  or  he  wreaths  them  with  flowers  to  conceal  th^ni 
from  the  observation.  We  almost  forget  the  wretchid  and 
afilicted  CEdipus  when  we  contemplate  the  affectionate  Antigone. 

The  great  skill  of  Sophocles  in  what  Coleridge  calls  the  set* 
ence  of  method  may  be  remarked  in  the  gradual  developement  of 
the  incidents  in  the  Electra.  The  introduction  of  the  Orestes 
upon  the  stage  as  the  feigned  bearer  of  his  own  ashes  is  very  pic* 
turesquely  conceived,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  his  sor* 
rowful  sister  takes  the  urn  into  her  hands  has  never  been  surpasaed 
in  any  composition  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    Her  agoMaisg 
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apostrophe^  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Soutli,  seems  ^^  to  be  com-^ 
pacted  of  grief."  Can  any  thing  exceed  the  poignant  angiiisU 
of  the  following  lines : 

*^  Thou  hast  undone  me,  O  my  dearest  brother ! 
Thou  hast  indeed  undone  me !     Therefore  now 
Receive,  receive  me  to  thy  narrow  home. 
To  thee,  who  now  art  nothing,  would  I  come. 
Who  shall  be  nothing  soon,  in  the  cold  grave 
Henceforth  to  dwell  together*     While  in  life 
I  ever  shared  thy  lot,  and  now  in  death 
I  ask  but  to  partake  thy  sepulchre. 
The  dead  I  see  are  grieved  no  more  for  ever  !** 

.  We  quote  from  the  translation  of  Sophocles,  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Dale,  and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  him 
our  tribute  of  praise  for  the  general  accuracy  and  elegance  which 
characterise  it. 

The  appearance  of  £uripides  as  a  dramatic  writer  was  coeval 
with  the  departure  of  iBschylus  from  Athens.  He  enjoyed  to 
the  greatest  posaible  extent  all  the  advantages  afforded  to  the 
aludent  in  that  accomplished  era- — his  master  in  rhetoric  was 
PxodicuB,  the  most  fashionable  sophist  of  that  day,  and  whose 
lectures  were  so  expensive  that  he  became  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Fifty  Drachma  Rhetorician.  He  studied  philosophy 
under  Anaxagoras,  who  appears  to  have  opened  a  school  in 
Athens,  about  bis  fortieth  year,  and  who  numbered  amon^  his 
pupils  not  only  the  illustrious  Pericles,  but,  according  to  Suidas, 
the  abnost  Christian  Socrates*  Probably  we  shall  not  err  io 
attributing  some  of  the  defects  of  the  poetry  of  Euripides  to  the 
peculiar  aptitude  with  which  he  imbibed  the  sophistries  of  hi^ 
instructors. .  He  too  frequently  works  the  pure  gold  of  his  poetry 
into  the  glittering  but  fragile  ornaments  of  the  rhetorician.  He 
appears  to  have  prided  himself  upon  the  esoteric  knowledge  he 
bad  acquired,  and  to  have  allowed  willingly  no  opportunity  to 
escape  him  of  manifesting  this  knowledge.  The  voluptuous  ele- 
gance of  his  friend  Pericles  possessed  a  particular  charm  for  the 
philosophic  poet.  He  drank  copiously  of  that  liqueur  enivrante 
which  the  Athenian  statesman  presented  to  his  countrymen.  The 
administration  of  Pericles  comprises  the  most  splendid  portion  of 
Athenian  art  and  literature.  He  was  the  Magnificent  of  his  age. 
If  be  drew  out  immense  sums  from  the  treasury,  it  was  with  a 
view  of  embellishing  the  city,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  private 
aggrandisement.  He  himself  was  abstemious  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  Among  a  people  whose  passions  were  so  lively  as 
those  of  the  Athenians,  so  susceptible  of  every  externalimpression, 
^ve  may  conclude  that  a  character  like  that  of  Pericles  must  have 
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beeii  ehthiisiasticaliy  admired*  Valcknaer  has  gracefully  alluded 
to  this  fact  in  one  of  his  ioaugural  discourses,  M^hen  he  says,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  popular  even  in  his  vel-y  severity.*  But  to  re« 
turn  to  Euripides.  When  he  first  directed  his  mind  to  the  drama» 
the  names  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  were  the  familiar  symbols 
of  sublimity  and  beauty;  his  only  chance  of  success  therefore  wa^ 
to  be  sought  in  a  style  which  should  unite  to  the  majestic  dignity 
of  Sophocles  a  more  delicate  pathos  and  a  more  voluptuous  co-* 
louring*  Perhaps  tlie  excessive  refinement  which  the  prosperity 
of  later  years  had  introduced,  might  have  predisposed  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians  to  the  reception  of  the  soft  and  harmonious 
images  which  his  poetry  suggested.  Even  the  deljcious  languor 
of  his  verse  has  an  intoxicating  influence  upon  the  senses.  Some 
of  his  pictures  of  nature  are  charming  in  the  extreme.  How 
beautifully  does  he  lead  down  the  rejoicing  Baccha  horn  the 
golden  heights  of  Mount  Tmolus,  while  the  frequent  Evoe!  Evoe! 
keep  time  with  the  deep-toned  timbrel !  But  sometimes  he  rises 
in  strength  and  power — terrible  in  the  gigantic  horror  of  his  con^ 
ceptions — we  cease  to  listen  to  the  soft  and  silver-lipped  sophist. 
When  the  bow  of  his  imagination  is  strung,  the  arrows  it  flings 
forth  are  like  the  lightning. 

.  The  Medea  is  the  most,  powerful  effort  of  his  mind.  The 
fiery  blood  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  from  whom  she  is  descended, 
seems  to  boil  in  her  veins.  Forsaken  and  despised  by  him  for 
whom  she  has  dared  so  much^  all  the  affections  of  her  heart  are 
driven  back — a  desolate  and  hated  woman,  she  now  feels  the 
whole  weight  of  her  calamity.  The  pathetic  soliloquy  of  the 
nurse  at  the  commencement  of  the  tragedy  places  Medea  at  once 
.before  iis.  Her  love  for  the  treacherous  Jason  is  not  entirely 
destroyed.  She  passes  her  time  in  grief  and  mourning;  a  day  of 
tears  is  succeeded  by  a  night  of  watching.  She  turns  a  deaf  eac 
to  the  entreaties  of  her  friends  ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  remern- 
brance  of  her  father,  her  ruined  home,  her  alienated  friends, 
returns  with  bitter  violence.  She  hates  her  betrayer  and  even  her 
children.  Her  passions  swell  like  a  storm.  In  proportion  tq 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  feeling  of  affection  declines,  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance  arises  in  its  stead.  She  is  a  lioness  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  she  tracks  the  way  to  her  victims  with  fatal  calmness 
and  ingenuity.  The  mighty  enchantress  becomes,  as  it  were,  by 
a  powerful  metempsychosis,  a  creature  full  of  meekness  and  hu- 
manity. She  submits  herself  humbly  to  the  Corinthian  women 
who  form  the  Chorus ;  she  bows  to  the  commands  of  Creon ;  she 
is  an  obedient  suppliant  to  i£)geus. 

*  De  Publicis  Atbeuiensiuili  Mmibus.    Leyden,  1766« 
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In  her  conversation  with  the  Chorus  she  restrains  the  feelings 
of -wrath  which  are  oontinuallj  striving  to  break  forth.  Upon  the 
coaamand  of  Creon  that  she  should  depart  from  his  territory  with«> 
out  delay,  she  only  entreats  to  be  allowed  one  day  to  **  recollect 
her  thoughts/'  and  make  some  provision  for  her  sons.  Into  that 
brief  space  of  time  she  intends  to  crowd  a  mass  of  suffering !  In 
her  interview  with  Jason  the  fury  and  jealousy  of  her  mind  over- 
come her  prudence  and  hypocrisy.  She  rejects  his  offers  of 
assistance,  and  flings  him  from  her  with  scorn  and  contempt.  All 
the  arrows,  to  employ  the  metaphor  of  the  Chorus,  which  had 
been  shot  from  the  golden  bow  of  Venus  are  now  dipped  io 
ieadly  poison.  But  it  is  not  until  she  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
k  promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  from  ^geus,  of  protection  and 
Support- in  the  hour  of  peril,  that  she  can  be  said  to  delivw  her** 
feetf  entirely  up  to  the  dominion  of  her  passion.  But  this  being 
accomplished,  she  *'  blows  the  last  remains  of  her  love,"  like  a 
vapour,  to  heaven.  She  bids  her  affection  yield  up  its  throne 
^  to  tyrannous  hate/'  Meanwhile  her  craft  increases  with  her 
iniquity.  She  sends  for  Jason,  and  asks  his  forgiveness  for  the 
ndtemperance  of  her  former,  conduct;  entreating  him  to  obtain  for 
her  children  the  protection  of  his  young  and  powerful  bride,  and 
permission  to  remain  in  the  country.  To  propitiate  her  favour 
the  sends  presents^ 

<'  Whose  beauteous  Iu$tre  far  outshines 
Wbate'er  of  radiance  human  eyes  have  seen, 
A  fire-wrought  robe,  a  gold-entwined  crown." 

They  were  gifts  of  the  Sun  to  his  descendants. 

The  story  leaps  on  to  its  fatal  resting-place  with  dreadful  strides. 
The  shadows  of  death  begin  to  arise  about  us.  That  gold^ 
entwined  crown  and  that  glittering  garment  are  the  raiment  and 
the  ornament  of  the  dead.  The  daughter  of  Creon  will  be  the 
Bride  of  the  Grave.  When  Medea  learns  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment  passed  upon  her  children  has  been  remitted,  a  terrible 
conflict  arises  in  her  bosom.  Pride  and  love,  jealousy  and  hatred^ 
the  forsaken  wife  and  the  yearning  mother, — all  are  doing  battle 
together.  She  gazes  upon  her  sons,  and  they  smile  affectionately 
in  her  face— she  knows  that  it  will  be  their  last  smile-— that  in  an 
hour  the  lids  will  close  upon  those  eyes  for  ever.  As  the  image 
of  their  gentle  youth  rises  before  her,  the  deed  of  blood  recedes 
from  her  contemplation.  She  cannot  do  it.  She  becomes  in- 
fiftn^of  purpose  ;  the  iron  grasp  of  revenge  relaxes  its  tension-*- 
the  calm  lasts  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  tide  of  her  fury  returns 
with   fourfold  power^  sweeping  every  softer  feeling   before  iti 
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iSfaftU  Am  leave  her  chUdren  exposed  to  .the  mafig^ant  sceffingi 
and  reyilhiga  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  in  a  strange  land?  ^^H 
ifte  iiaa  entered  the  path  of  bloody,  and  it  must  be  trodden;  deltiny 
kaa  ck^  the  totnbs  o£  her  children^  and  they  must  be  filled.  : 
,  At  this  period  the  messenger  rushes  on  the  stage  announcing 
the  horrible  death  of  the  monarch's  daughter.  The  account  n 
fearfully  picturesque.  The  Joy  ^rith  MPhich  the  young,  bride 
received  the  presents — the  apparelling  herself  before  the  mirror^^ 
^iam  dainty  and  delighted  step  with  nvbich  she  walked  up  and 
jdown  her  chamber;  and  then  the  sudden  change  which  came 
nver  her  dream;  the  horror  when  the  poison  took  effect;  the 
gradual  drying  up  of  life — the  shriek  of  tortur&-*the  stiffening 
«ye--«»th6  golden  crown  eating  with  its  teeth  of  fire  into  her  bratn*<-^ 
the  garment  scorching  the  very  bones — all  these  awful  iteitis  in 
ike  catalogue  of  misery  are  given  with  startling  truth.  At  length 
in  totah  exhaustion  she  sinks  upon  the  floor.  The  wretched  fatber 
'flies  to  take  her  in  his  arms>  and  immediately  becomes  a  prey  to 
Ike  same  magical  potency  of  pain.  He  is  folded^  as  it  \^%H, 
iN^thin  arms  of  flame — he  strives  to^  extricate  himselfi  but  in  v^in. 
The  father  and  the  daughter  i^leep  side  by  side!  The  redtal  of 
the  sufferings  of  her  rival  seem  to  have  sharpened  rather  than 
^rged  the  appetite  of  blood.  It  grows  enamoured  of  what  it 
feeds  on.     Her  children  are  the  final  sacrifice. 

Schlegel  considers  it  fortunate  for  Shakespeare  that  he  lived  ib 
an  age  exU-emely  susceptible  of  noble  and  tender  impressions,  y^ 
•retaining  etiough  of  the  firmness  inherited  from  a  bold  and  manl^ 
Ancient  time^  not  to  shrink  with  dismay  from  every  strong  an^ 
.violent  picture.     He  could  not  certainly  be  said^  in  the  words  di 
ft  dever  writer,  to  have  lived  "  before  nerves  came  into  fashion/' 
Ibpat  in  his  day  they  were  braced  into  energy  by  the  pure  ao<i-iil- 
vigdrating  air  of  the  moral  element  in  which  men  moved.     Tiine 
ewoon  of  a  love-sick  lady  at  that  season  made  a  poor  catastropl^ 
'16  a  tragedy.     The  observation  of  the  German  critic  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  Grecian  poet.    The  Medea  is  perhaps,  taken  ^Ml 
ilk  aHi  one  of  the  most  sublimely  conceived  and  pathetically  ^xe- 
'i^Qfed  dramas  in  existence.    The  contending  passions  in  the-midil 
•^the  enchantress  are  thrown,  to  so  speak,  into  a  most  vigorods 
Telievo.    Tlrty  have  the  ardour  of  ^schylus,  rather  than  the 
polish  of  Euripides.     But  the  pathos  is  at  once  recognised  to 

•  belong  to  the  author  of  Hecuba.  The  farewell  of  the  j^uilty 
Htdtber  to  her  children  calls  the  tears  into  our  eyes;  to  use  a 
quaint  yet  expressive  phrase  of  Gbaries  Lanolb,  in  his  criticism 
npon  King  Lear,-*-f^  j?ay*  our  feelings  alive.     We  never  recollect 

•  !!►  hai^6'  entered  so  entirely  into  the  noble  imagining  of  the  poet, 
as  when  gazing  upon  the  sublime  representation  of  the  Medea 
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by  tlie  iniknitable  Pasta.     The  soul  of  the  great  magician  seemed 
IQ  have  passed  into  her  frame.     Her  passions  were  colossaL 

But  there  is  one  scene  in  the  Orestes  which  we  believe  the 
general  consent  of  criticism  has  elevated  to  the  highest  rank  of 
poetry.  We  mean  that  scene  in  which  the  madness  and  returning 
calmness  of  the  afflicted  Orestes  are  so  pathetically  pourtrayed. 

The  story  of  Orestes  is  one  of  the  most  essentially  tragic  in 
existence.     The  representation  of  a  son  taking  upon  himself  the 
avengement  of  his  father  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  has  some- 
thing chilling  and  terrible  to  the  feelings  of  the  present  age. 
But  in  the  period  in  which  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  was  laid,  the 
office  of  blood-avenger  was  one  of  peculiar  sanctity^  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  ordinances  of  religion.      The  custom   has 
existed  time  immemorial  in  the  east,  and  allusions  to  itft  prevalence 
are  frequent  in  the  pages  of  the  Greek  poets.     The  Arab  Tair 
and  the  Hebrew  Goel  were  represented  by  the  Ti/u^oofo;  of  the 
Greeks.     iEschylus  speaks  of  him  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  we 
find  mention  of  him  in  the  Choephorse,  the  Eumenides,  the 
Electra,  and  other  dramas.     In  any  case  where  a  deed  of  murder 
had  been  committed  by  an  individual,  he  was  said  to  have  given 
birth  to  an  Erynnis,  a  mode  of  speech  constuntly  recurring  in  rthe 
tragic  poets.     We  find  also  that  the  T^fi^aopos,  or  avenger,  was  con-- 
secrated  and  especially  devoted  to  the  Deity,  by  whose  instigatioo 
the  deed  had  been  performed.     This  fact  will  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend, more  perfectly,  the  terms  in  which  Orestes  is  perpetuatlly 
calling  upon  Apollo  in  the  dramas  of  iEschylus  and  Euripides. 
Among  the  primitive  Greeks  and  the  people  of  the  east,  a  tardi- 
ness in  seeking  retribution  was  considered  a  shame  and  disgrace, 
oot  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  family.     In  the  poetry  of 
.^e  Arabians,  the  venom  of  the  basilisk  is  said  to  isjsue  from  ikm 
body  of  the  murdered  person,  and  to  continue  to  flow  until  stopped 
by  the  blood  of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  some  places  mention  is  made 
pf  a  bird  of  death,  which  springs  up  from  the  wpunds  of  the 
deceased  and  pursues  the  murderer. 

The  history  of  the  heroic  ages  contains  the  memorial  of  two 
princes  \yho  destroyed  their  mothers  for  the  crimes  which  diey 
had  committed-'— Alcmeon,  sou  of  Amphiaraus,  and  Orestes* 
The  matricide  of  Alcmeon  formed  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by 
Sophocles  and  al$o  by  Euripides.^  But  a  few  fragments  only 
are  preserved.  The  pardon  and  consequent  felicity  of  Oreste?, 
at  the  conclusion  of  die  drama,  may  at  first  appear  to  be  in  per- 
fect opposition  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Chorus,  in  The  Seven 
against  Thebes^  assure  Eteocles  that  there  is  na  expiation  for  t^ 
shedding  of  cognate  blood.     But  an  able  oriental  critic^  by  intef- 

♦  Fabric.  Bib.  Or.  ?,  18,  ^  204.— -^ar^«. 
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prating  their  ideas  upon  this  subject  according  to  the  Mosaic  and 
eastern  customs,  has  pointed  out  a  wide  distinction  to  be  made 
between  CEdipus  and  Orestes  on  the  one  hand/  and  Eteocles  and 
Poiynices  on  the  other.     CEdipus,  he  remarks,  through  provbca* 
tion  slays  his  father,  being  ignorant  who  he  was,  and  receives 
purification   according  to  the   Oracle;    Clytemnestra    murders 
Agamemnon ;    consequently,    though    she   was   the    mother  of 
Orestes,  the  office  of  blood-avenger  devolves  upon  him ;  thlere- 
fore  he  is  finally  liberated  from  the  crime  of  matricide.     But 
Eteocles  deliberately,  and  without  these  claims  to  the  office  :of 
the  Tiftaopof,  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  Poiynices  enters  the  battle  with  the  same  intentions;   and 
therefore  the  exclamation  of  the  Chorus  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  the  Institution^     But  the  Orestes  is  particu- 
larly touching  from  its  domestic  character.     The  failure  of  the 
ancient  dramatists  in  their  delineations  of  the  female  character 
has  been  frequently  noticed.     Whether  this  was  owing,  observes 
Mr.  Dale  in  his  interesting  preface  to  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
to  the  deference  paid  to  the  popular  opinion  respecting  the  sex, 
or  in  subservience  to  their  own  prejudices,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide ;    but  the  fact  is  certain   that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  softer  sex, 
among  the  dramatic  characters  of  the  ancients;  who  are  entitled 
to  our  unqualified  esteem.     The  Electra  of  Sophocles  is  a  high- 
spirited  woman,  impressed  according  to  the  feelings  of  that  age 
with  the  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  which  existed  for 
her  mother's  death,  as  an  expiation  of  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Agamemnon.     In  every  other  respect,  continues  Mr.  Dale,  as  a 
sister  and  a  friend,  she  claims  our  sympathy.     But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  almost  all  the  female  characters  of  the  Greek 
dramas  belong  to  the  heroic  age — an  age  of  antiquity  in  the  days 
of  iEschylus,  when  the  passions  wore  a  sharper  and  deadlier  edge 
than  in  later  times.     De  Staet  has  some  very  ingenious  and  elo- 
quent remarks  upon  the  absence  of  love  in  the  ancient  drama, 
and  its  consequent  deficiency  in  interest.*     The  manner  in  which 
the  Grecian  women  were  usually  brought  up,  and  the  oriental 
seclusion  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  passed  their  days, 
naturally  rendered  them  less  susceptible- of  impressions  from  out- 
V^rsird  catfses.    The  law,,  which  forbade  the  appearance  of  WQOien 
upon  the  stage,  was  another  obstacle  to  the  poet     But  in  hi^ 
Electra,  Euripides  has  embodied  the  most  beautiful  conception 
of  a  lovely  and  affectionate  sister,  devoted  to  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  a  guilty  and  suffering  brother.     Many  of  us  have  a 
form  like  hers  treasured  up  in  our  heart  of  hearts t  we  can  all 
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ippreoiate  the  inteniity  and  holiness  of  her  lote.  Her  beatify^ 
her  youths  her  health,  are  all  safcrifioed  willingly  for  her  brother* 
She  dwells  in  the  house  of  mourning  like  a  ministering  spirit. 
Before  her  face  the  shadows  flee  away.  All  around  is  horror  and 
desolation*  Her  father  and  mother  are  both  dead^  and  a  fearful 
phrenzy  has  bound  the  faculties  of  Orestes,  Her  footsteps  alone 
make  a  gentle  light  amid  the  darkniess  of  that  melancholy  stQi-y« 
JBut  we  trust  that  the  following  specimens-  will  present  her  in  a 
more  beautiful  fashion  to  the  reader's  eyes  than  we  can  hope  to 
do  in  any  other  manner.  We  submit  our  translatbn  with  humility 
jand  faesitation«  We  have  endeavoured,  while  we  have  not  been 
unfaithful  to  the  sense,  to  be  still  truer  to  the  fame  of  the  poet 
In  order  to  comjirehend  the  following  scene,  we  must  imicine 
-Electra  to  be  sitting  by  the  couch  of  her  brother,  who  has  fallen 
into  a  sweet  sleep.  The  Chorus,  composed  of  Argive  maidens, 
come  to  inquire  after  him. 

Cho,  Thy  brother,  sweet — how  fares  it  with  blna? 
Eiectra.  Oh  sad  the  burden  of  his  calendar. 

Tears  and  sleep,  and  tears  without  the  sleep— 
You  have  his  history. 
Cfe.  What-  dost  thou  say,  poor  mourner^ 
Ehc0,  Oh,  if  thy  voice  shoiM  break  ¥be  pleaiaot  sleep 
That  briDgetk  sweetest  ioy  unto  his  eyes«*« 
'Twere  worse  than  death. 
CAo.  Dost  thou  sae — he  moveth  In  the  dotbes. 
Ekd,  Wretched  that  thou  art,  thy  veice  hath  cast 
His  slumber  from  him. 
Cho,  He  sleeps  again. — 
Ekci.  Thou  sayest  well. 
Cho,  Come  holy,  holy.  Night, 

Arise  from  Lethe's  spring — 
For  the  heart  that  wept  in  the  morning  light 

May  sleep  beneath  thy  wing ! 
Come,  come,  with  thy  sable  plume  - 
From  Erebus  deep  gloom. 
To  Agamemnon's  londy  hearth,*^ 
Our  hearts  are  bow'd  unto  the  earth  $ 
Yeaj  we  are  torn  with  grief  and  fear. 
Oh  bring  thy  shadows  heiel" 

It  is  amusing  to  mark  bow  entirely  the  Italian  transtaldr  C*r- 
aseli  has  tost  the  beauty  of  this  invocation. 

**  O  veneranda  notte, 
O  veneranda  tu, 
Che  doni  al  sound  a  mlferi 
Mortal?,  vicni,  yieni    * 
DeVEr^  volMido 
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In  eMfi  d'A^ammoone^ . 
Foicbe  Doi  per  gli  nSkniii 
Per  le  sventure  aiaiOD>. 
PerdutCj  o  wai,  perdute." 
*'  Orestes  (rising  finm  the  MO 

Sweet. Spirit  of  kind  Skep^  thou  comforter 

Of  pain,  how  pleasant  hath  thy  coming  been 

To  me  in  my  deep  Sorrow  I 

Forgetfuhaess  of  woes^  how  wise  thou  art ! 
Thine  aim  is  round  the  homeless^  and  they  find 

In  thy  embrace  a  home,  a  patrimony ! 

Whence  came  I  thither  ?     How  came  I  here  ^ 

I  know  not;  for  the  memory  Qf  the  past 

Is  faded  like  a  shadow. 
Elect.  How  gladly  have  I  watched  thy  sleeps  my  brother ! 

Say,  shall  I  raise  thee  on  thy  couch, 
Orest*  Take  me,  oh  take  me  in  thine  armi. 

And  from  my  parched  lips  and  eyes  wipe  off 

The  frothy  moisture* 
Elect,  Behold  thy  sister  servant,  gleefully 

She  ministers  unto  her  brother* 
Orest.  Now  lie  down  by  my  side,  and  from  my  face. 

Put  back  the  matted  tresses— ^I  see  thickly. 
Elect*,  (Shaking  back  kis  rhairt  ond  loeking  tffectiomtefy  into  his 
countenance.) 

Ye  tangled  locks,  of  old  so  beautiful ! 

How  wildly  ye.  are  scattered  I 
Orest.  Now  lay  me  on  the  bed  again,  for  when 

The  fever  leaves  me  I  am  quite  feeble. 

And  my  limbs  do  faint  beneath  me. 
Elect,  How  pleasant  to  the  sick  man  is  the  couch, 

A  mournful,  yet  a  needful  heritage. 
Orest.  Raise  me  up  once  more,  surround  my  body 

With  the  covering. 
Elect.  Or  wilt  thou  tiy  to  walk  upon  the  ground. 

Lingering  on  each  footstep*    There  is  a  c^arnn 

In  changing.* 
Orest,  Well,  be  it  so,  it  hath  the  imaging 

Of  health,  and  there  is  pleasure  in't^ 

Altho'  it  be  but  s^ming. 
Elect.  Now  list  thee,  my  sweet  brotheiv 

.While  the  dark  phantom  doth  afflict  thee  not* 
Oresi.  What  news  hast  thou? — if  glad  I  welcome  it« 

If  ought  of  grief,  I  tieed  it  not,  my  heart 

Doth  dwell  with  sorrow ! 

*  The  view  of  this  ipasiage  takea  by  Potter  agfees  with  otn  oim«-<« 

"  Or  will  thou  try  wUk»  ^ow  tt^s  on  ^  gromd 
.        To  fix  thy  feet," 
but  in  many  places  we  have  seen  JKj^nw  rendered  as  referring  to  tb«  Jong  tinae  which 
had  elapsed  since  Orestes  kad  -walked,  an  interpretation  evidently  destructive  of  the 
ezqaisite  delicacy  and  truth  of  the  image. 
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Elect.  Thy  father's  brother^  Menelaus^  is  here, 
The  fleet  is  riding  in  the  Nauplian  Bay ! 
Orest.  Dost  say  so  ?  then  light  is  breaking  on  us^ 
He  was  the  cherished  of  my  father. 

(The  phrenzy  of  Orestes  suddenly  returus.)  > 

Elect.  Woe  is  me,  ray  brother! — how  thine  eye 

Is  troubled,  and  the  glow  upon  thy  cheek 

Is  changed  to  sadness. 
Orest.  Mother !     1  do  beseech  thee,  urge  them  not, 

Their  eyes  are  hot  with  blood,  their  hair  is  living — 

There,  they  are  by  my  side — there— 

'Fhey  leap  upon  me- — 
Elect,  Rest  thee  upon  thy  couch,  and  shake  not  so. 

Poor  child  of  tears,  thou  dost  see  nothing 

Of  the  things  thou  dreamest. 
Orest,  Spirit  of  Light !  the  ministers  of  death — 

The  dog-faced— the  devils— they — they — choak  mel 
Elect.  {Leaning  wer  km  and  endeavouring  to  keep  him  on  the  bed,) 

I  will  not  let  thee  go,  my  brother ;  thus 

Folding  my  arm  about  thy  neck 

I  will  restrain  thee. 
Orest.  {Struggling  violently,) 

Get  thee  gone! — thou  art  one  of  my  furies, 

And  thou  dost  grasp  me  so  that  thou  may'st  hurl 

My  soul  to  Tartarus. 
Elect.  Oh  !  wretched  that  I  am,  where  shall  I  look 

For  succour,  since  the  arm  of  heaven  is  turnM 

Against  me  ? 
{Orestes  is  supposed  to  leap  from  the  Ited  as  if  to  drive  away  the  Furies,) 

Orest,  Give  me  thehojued  bow,  the  gift  of  Phoebus, 

That  I  may  scatter  from  my  burning  eyes 

The  visions  that  do  so  affright  me ! 
Elect.  Shall  One  of  Heaven  by  mortal  arm 

Be  wounded  ? 
Orest.  Unless  she  straitway  vanish  from  my  sight^-- 

Hear  ye  not  ? — do  ye  not  see  the  hurtling 

Of  the  wing'd  arrovfrs  leaping  from  the  bow. 

Ah  !  ah  !     Why  tarry  ye  ?— Away  i'  the 

Troubled  air  rustle  your  stormy  wings, -^ 

Go,  question  PhcBbus's  oracles — 

What  aileth  me  that  I  do  pant  thus  heavily } 

Whither  have  I  been  wandering  from  the  couch i^ 

For  o*er  the  tempest  of  my  heart  sweet  peace 

Once  more  is  gliding. 

Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  sister,  folding  up    ' 

Thine  eye  of  tears  beneath  thy  garment } 

I  am  ashamed  to  make  thy  gleeful  heart 

Partaker  with  my  sorrow.     Oh,  waste  not  so 

Thy  lamp  of  youth  in  sorrow's  vigil ; 
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I  did  the  deed  of  bloody  I  only. 
Am  the  matricide. 

•  «  .  •  •  «  * 

And  novr  unveil  thy  face,  my  sister^ 

Yea,  come  forth  from  thy  weeping,  though  we  be 

Most  bitterly  afflicted : 

For  when  my  spirit  doth  grow  dark^  thine  arm 

Must  be  around  me^  and  thy  gentle  voice 

Speak  hope  and  comfort  to  me  ;  and  when  thou 

Art  sick  or  desolate,  my  hand  shall  pour 

A  brother  s  love  upon  thy  bead,  my  song 

Shall  dwell  about  thy  pillow. 

And  now,  dear  mourner,  to  thy  chamber  go. 

In  balmy  sleep  thy  sleepless  eyelids  closing  }* 

For,  oh^  if  thou  shouldst  leave  me,  or  thy  love. 

Thy  watchful  love,  bring  sickness  to  thee,  whom 

Shall  I  find  to  sit  beside  my  bed. 

And  soothe  the  troubled  visions  of  the  night  ? — 

Alas,  I  am  an  orphan! 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  omitted  raanj  iines  of 
the  original  in  our  translation,  retaining  only  so  much  as  would 
enable  us  to  present  the  beautiful  doxnestic  poetry  of  the  jscene^ 
The  extent  of  the  foregoing  remarks  must  plead  our  iipology  for 
thua  abruptly  bringing  this  article  to  a  conclusion* 


Art.  V. — Observations  on  the  Mussulmaims  of  India;  descrip^ 
tite  of  their  Manners^  Customs,  Habits^  and  Religious  (pinions, 

•  Made  during  a  Twelve  Years*  Residence  in  their  immediate 
Society.  By  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  AH.  £  vols.  London. 
Parbury,  Allen  and  Co. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  India. 
By  Captain  Mundy,  late  Aide-de-Camp  to  Lord  Combermere, 
'    £  vols.    London.     Murray. 

These  are  precisely  the  books  from  which  information,  ox) 
matters  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  India,  may  be  most  agreeably 
derived ;  and,  although  differing  from  each,  other  in  many  re* 
spects,  both  as  to  object  and  to  character,  they  have  quite  enough 
similarity  to  justify  us  in  classing  them  together.  Each  of  the 
writers  honestly  disclaims  every  pretension  to  literature  and 
science  :  the  lady  modestly  introduces  herself  as  ''  a  very  humble 
scribe ;"  the  gentleman  more  boldly  affirms  that  it  is  '^  a  fortunate; 
default  in  his  education"  which  has  left  him  *'  totally  unskilled  iii 
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Botany  and  Geology ;''  and  we  are  by  no  means  inclkied  to  dispute 
the  validity  of  his  reasons  for  considering  this  deficiency  to  be  a 
piece  of  goodiuck.  Per  contra,  both  of  them  evidently  possess 
great  quickness  of  observation^  much  good  sense^  and  abundance 
of  well-dif^cted  feeling ;  both^  moreover^,  have  had  more  than 
common  opportunities  of  closely  inspecting  the  habits  which  tbey 
have  described.  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali  is^  perhaps^  the  only 
Englishwoman  who,  by  braving  the  chance  of  Polygamy,  has 
entitled  herself  to  entire  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
Mugganee,  or  first  matrimonial  contract,  and  of  the  Sarchuck^  the 
Mayndhie;  and  the  Baarraatythe  three  days  of  nuptial  ceremony  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cheerful  tone  of  her  volumes^  and 
from  the  affection  with  which  she  speaks  of  many  of  the  kinsfolk 
whom  she  acquired  by  marriage,  she  has  not  had  reason  to  regret 
the  morning  on  which  she  somewhat  stealthily  plighted  her  vows 
to  a  bearded  spouse  at  an  English  altar.  Captain  Mundy,  by 
his  close  attachment  to  the  pefrson  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
enjoyed  facilities  of  access  to  the  Native  Powers  rarely  to  he 
attained  in  more  subordinate  stations ;  and  he  was  received  with 
distinction  by  the  King  of  Oude,  in  the  Dil  Koosha  at  Lucknow, 
and  by  the  descendant  of  Aurungzebe,  in  the  Dewftnee  Kh&s  of 
Delhi.  To  this  knowledge  of  Courts,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  accident  of  military  rank,  his  own  peculiar  tastes  hav^ 
added  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sporting  amusements  of 
the  natives  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  very  gorge 
of  Ihf  Shfittool  Pass,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  snakes,  hogAi 
tigers,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  other  such  ^'  small  gear/'  w^re 
doomed  ^  fall  beneath  his  unerring  Manton.  No  embiyo  out-- 
and-OMter,  in  his  first  Melton  season,  ever  tallyhoed  from  the  cover- 
side  with  half  the  ardour  which  animated  this  Oriental  Nimrod 
at  the  entrance  of  a  Jungle;  and  his  spirited  pencil,  aided  by  tlie 
inimitable  burin  of  Landseer,  has  presented  a  series  of  ^'  Ideas  " 
and  '^Symptoms"  on  Indian  Hunting  which  may  claim  fair  com- 
panionship with  the  similar  moving  accidents  of  English  floo4 
and  field  immortalized  by  Aiken. 

Otir  first  extracts  will  exhibit  tbe  ttvo  writers-  in  contrast;  oii 
the  same  subject ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  take  each  of  them*  at 
hazard^  as  they  happen  to  strike  our  fency.  The  following  pas* 
sages  contain  the  impressions  produced  upon  Mrs.  Meer  Hassatt 
AH  and  Captain  Mimdy  respectively,  by  interviews  with  the  sami^ 
person,  and  that  no  less  a  person  riian  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
sole  difference  is,  that  the  one  was  admitted  to  a  public  and 
stately  audience;  the  other  enjoyed  a  private  and,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  a  friendly .  conversation.  The  young  soldier 
writes,  as  he  does  <hroughoitt|''in  a  lights  playful,  careless,  off- 


hmid^  and  degagi  ixiMiner ;  tbe  matron,  as  win  be  percaivedi  ia 
somewhat  more  staid  and  sententious : — 

<*  The  palace  occupies  an  immense  space  of  ground»  enclosed  by 
hiffh  walls,  and  entered  by  a  gateway  of  gfiind  architecture.  On  either 
side  the  entrance  I  noticed  line6  Of  compact  buildings,  occupied  by  the 
military,  reaching  to  the  second  gateway,  which  is  but  Iktle  inferior  io 
style  and  strengtn  to  the  grand  entrance ;  and  here  again  appear  long 
lines  <tf  buildings  similarly  occupied*  I  {Missed  through  several  of 
Aese  formidable  barriers  before  I  reached  the  xnarble  ludl,  where  tb# 
king  holds  bis  durblir  (court)  at  Itated  times ;  but  aa  mine  was  a  vmx^ 
unceremonious  visit  to  the  king  and  queen,  it  was  not  at  the  usual 
hour  of  durbar,  and  I  passed  through  the  ball  wj.thout  makijiu^  any 
particular  observations,  although  I  ooiud  petceive  it  was  not  defiuent 
in  the  costliness  and  splendour  jsiuited  to  the  fonner  greatness  of  the 
Indian  empire« 

"  Afler  being  conveyed  through  several  splendid  apartments,  I  was 
conducted  to  the  queen's  raahul,  (palace  for  females,)  where  his  ma<* 
jesty  and  the  queen  were  awaiting  my  arrival  I  ft>und  on  my  entrance 
the  king  seated  in  the  open  air  in  an  arm  chair,  enjoying  his  hookhat 

the  queen's  musnud  was  <)n  ihe  gifoond)  close  by  the  side  of  her  viwera- 
ble  husband*  Beinf  accustomed  to- native  society,  I  knew  bowie 
render  tbe  respect  due  from  an  humble .  individual  to  personagies  of 
their  ejuilted  rank  After  having  left  my  shoes  at  the  entrance  ind 
advanced  towards  themt  niy  salaams  Were  tendered,  and  then  the  usual 
offering  of  nuazas,  first  to  the  king,  and  then  to  the  queen,  who  invited 
Bse  to  a  seat  on  her  own  carpet,-— an  honour  I  knew  now  to  appreciate 
from  my  acquaintance  with  the  etiquette  observed  on  such  occasions. 
'  '^<The  whole  period  of  my  visit  was  occupied  in  very  interesting 
eoiiversatioB  ;  eager  enquiries  were  made  respecting  £nglandf  the 
government,  the  manners  of  the  court,  the  habits  of  the  peoplei  my 
own  family  affairs,  my  husband's  views  in  travelling,  .and.  his  advet^iures 
in  Bnglandi  my  own  satisfaction  as  i^egarded  climate,  and  the  people 
with  whom  I  was  so  immediately  connected  by  marriage ;  the  conveiS 
satien,  mdeedy  never  flagged  an  instant,  for  the  condescending  courtesy 
of  their  majesties  encouraged  me  to  add.  to  their  entertainment,  by 
details  which  seemed  to  interest  and  delight  them  greatly* 

*'  On  taking  leave  his  majesty  very  cordially  i^ook  me  by  the  bandi 
and  the  queen  embraced  -.me  with  warmth.  Both  rappeared,  and  ex« 
pressed  themselves,  highly  gratified  With  the  visit  of  an  English  lad;^ 
who  could  explain  herself  in  their  language  without  embarrfisii&ent| 
or  liie  assistance  of  an  interpretei^,  and  who  was  the  more  interesting 
to  tfaeni  from  the  circumstance  of  being  the  wife  of  a  Syaad ;  tm 
queen,  indeed,  was  particular  in  reminding  me  that  <  the  Syaads  were^ 
tn  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  nobles  of  the  Mussulmauns,  and 
rtrerenoed  as  such  fiir  more  than  those  titled  eharaoters  who  receive 
their  distinction  from  their  fellow  mortals.' 

^1  was  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  accept  the  queen's  parting  present 
of  an  embroidered  scarf,  because  I  knew  her  means  were  exceedin^y 
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limited  oonipftred  witb  the  demands  up6n:her  bounty ;  but  I  could  not 
refuse  that  which  was  intended  to  do  me  honour  at  the  risk  of  wound- 
ing those  feelings  I  so  greatly  respected.  A  small  ring,  of  trifling 
Value,  was  then  placed  by  the  queen  on  my  finger,  as^  she  remarked, 
*to  remind  me  of  the  giver/  » 

'-  *<  The  king's  countenance,  dignified  b^  age,  possesses  traces  of  ex« 
treme  beauty  ;  he  is  much  fairer  than  Asiatics  usually  are  x  his  features 
lire  still  fine,  his  hair  silvery  white ;  intelligence  beams  upon  his  brow* 
bis  conversation  gentle  and  refined,  and  his  condescending  manners 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  the  most  refined  gentleman  of  Europe.  I 
%m  told  by  those  who  have  been  long  intimate  with  his  habits  in  private* 
that  he  leads  a  life  of  strict  piety  and  temperance,  equal  to  that  of  a 
durweish  of  his  fiuth,  whom  he  imitates  in  expending  his  incomlg  on 
others  without  indulging  in  a  single  luxury  himself. 
•  The  queen's  manners  are  very  amiable  and  condescending ;  -  she  is 
r^orted  to  be  as  highly  gifted  with  intellectual  endowments  as  I  can 
nmrm  she  is  with  genuine  politeness." — vol.  ii.  pp.  155 — 159. 

y  Captain  Mundy,  as  in  duty  bound,  accompanied  the  Com- 
jnander-in«Chief : — 

'  **  On  entering  the  precincts  of  the  royal  abode,  we  filed  through 
sundry  narrow  and  dirty  alleys,  until  we  arrived  at  an  arched  gate,  too 
low  to  admit  our  elephants.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  dismount, 
and  proceed  on  foot.  Lord  Combermere,  however,  balked  the  evident 
intention  of  the  prince  to  make  him  walk,  by  getting  into  his  palankeen* 
We  shortly  arrived  at  the  archway  leading  into  the  quaarangle,  in 
l^hich  the  Dewanee  Kh&s,  or  hall  of  audience,  is  situated,  where  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  required  to  dismiss  his  palankeen. 
:  *<  On  passing  the  Lai  Purdah,  or  great  red  curtain  which  veils  the 
entrance,  the  whole  of  our  party,  English  and  native;  made  a  low 
Halaam,  in  honour  of  the  august  majesty  of  which  we  were  as  yet  not  in 
fcight."— vol.  i.  pp.  77,  78. 

"  At  the  entrance  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the  presence,  the  Reai* 
dent  and  his  assistants  were  required  to  take,  off  shoes  and  hats ;  but 
i^ccording  to  previous  agreement,  Lord  Combermere  and  his  suite  re« 
twined  both  boots  and  hats  during  the  whole  ceremony. 

**  The  Dewdnee  Khds  is  a  beautiful  open  edifice,  supported  on  white 
marble  columns,  the  whole  elegantly  inlaid  and  gilt.  The  roof  is  said 
to  have  been  vaulted  with  silver  in  the  more  prosperous  days  of  the 
Delhi  empire,  but  it  was  spoiled  by  those  common  devastators  of  India, 
the  Mahrattas.  Around  the  cornice  still  remains  the  (now,  at  least, 
inapplicable)  inscription,  *  If  there  be  a  Paradise. upon  earth,  it  is  this^ 
it  is  this.'  The  throne,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  raised 
about  three  feet  fi'om  the  floor,  and  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  gold  tissue 
and  seed-pearl.  There  are  no  steps  to  the  front  of  the  throne/  the 
entrance  being  in  the  rear.  Seated  cross-legged  upon  it,  And  sup? 
ported  by  surrounding  cushions,  we  found  the  present  representative 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  .  He  is  a  fine*ldoking  old  man,  his  countensfnce 
dignified,  andhis w^hite  beard  descending  upon  his  breast.     On  his 
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figiit  hand  stood  hien  youngest  and  favourite  son)  Selim,  and  on  the  left 
the  heir-apparent,  a  mean -looking  personage,  and  shabbily  attired  \ti 
eomparison  with  his  younger  ^brother.  It  was  impossible  to  contem- 
][>late  without  feelings  of  respect,  mingled  with  compassion,  the  de* 
scendant  of  Baber,  Acbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurungzebe,  reduced,  ad 
he  is  now,  to  the  mere  shadow  'of  a  monarch ;  especially  when  one 
reflected  that,  had  it  not  been  for  European  intrigues  and  interference, 
this  man,  instead  of  being  the  dependent  pensioner  of  a  handful  of 
merchants,  misht  perhaps  still,  like  his  ancestors,  have  been  wielding 
the  sceptre  oi  the  richest  and  most  extensive  dominions  in  the  world. 
.Whilst  einployed  in  these  cogitations,  a  provoking  wag  whispered  in 
my  ear,  *  uo  you  trace  any  resemblance  to  the  Mogul  on  the  cover  of 
«  pack  of  cards?"  and  I  with  great  dilRcultv  hemmed  avrSLy  a  violent 
burst  of  laughter  in  the  presence  of  <  the  Asylum  of  the  Universe.' 

<<  The  old  monarch,  mindful  of  his  dignity,  scarcely  deigned  to 
jdptice,  even  .by  a  look,  the  Commander-in-chief  as  he  approached  to 
present  his  *  nuzzar'  of  fifty  gold  mohurs.  He  did  not  even  con- 
descend to  raise  his  eyes  towards  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  we  advanced 
xme  by  one,  salaamed,  and  offered  our  three  gold  mohurs.  His  air, 
{lowever,  was  not  haughty,  but  he  affected  a  sleepy,  dignified  indif- 
ference, as  he  scraped  the  money  from  our  hands,  and  handed  it  to  his 
Measurer.  The  staff  presented  likewise  a  nuzzar  of  two  gold  mohurs 
^to  the  heir-apparent. 

"  On  receiving  Lord  Combermere's  offering,  the  King  placed  a 
Jturban,  similar  to  his  own,  upon  his  head,  and  his  lordship  was  con- 
ducted, retiring  with  his  face  sedulously  turned  towards  the  throne,  to 
an  outer  apartment,  to  be  invested  with  a  khilldt,  or  dress  of  honour. 
In  about  five  minutes  he  returned  to  the  presence,  attired  in  a  spangled 
muslin  robe  and  tunic;  salaamed,  and  presented  another  nuzzar.  The 
staff  were  then  led  across  the  quadrangle  by  the  *  grooms  of  the  rObes' 
to  the  *  green  room,*  where  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  sufficiently  dis- 
agreeably employed  by  us  in  arraying  ourselves,  with  the  aid  of  the 
'grooms,  in  silver  muslin  robes,  and  sir-peaches  or  fillets,  of  the  same 
material,  tastily  bound  round  our  cocked-hats.  Never  did  I  behold  a 
group  so  ludicrous  as  we  presented  when  our  toilette  was  accomplished; 
we  wanted  nothing  but  a  *  Jack  i*  the  Green'  to  qualify  us  for  a  May* 
day  exhibition  of  the  most  exaggerated  order.  In  my  gravest  moments 
the  recollection  of  this  scene  provokes  an  irresistible  fit  of  laughter. 
As  soon  as  we  had  been  decked  out  in  this  satisfactory  guise,  we  were 
inarched  back  again  through  the  Ldl  Purdar  and  crowds  of  spectators, 
end  re-conducted  to  the  Dewdnee  Khds,  where  we  again  separately 
-approached  his  Majesty  to  receive  from  him  a  tiara  of  gold  and  false 
4ltones,  which  he  placed  with  his  own  hands  on  our  hats.  As  we  got 
not  even  *  the  estimation  of  a  hair'  without  paying  for  it,  we  again  pre* 
sented  a  gold  mohur  each.  The  Honourable  Company,  of  course^ 
f  paid  for  all,'  and  our  gc^d  mohurs  were  handed  to  us  by  the  resident. 
It  was  a  fine  pay-day  for  the  impoverished  old  Sultan,  whose  *  pay  and 
allowances'  are  only  twelve  lacs  of  rupees,  or  £120,000  a-year.  His 
ancestor,  the  Emperor  Acbar's  revenue  wds  somewhat  better ;  including 
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preseatsi  and  estates  of  officets  of  the  orowa  filling  in,  it  aitPWittd  !• 

about  fifty-two  millions  sterliog* 

<<  As  we  retired  from  the  presence,  the  heralds,  with  stentoriaa 
voicesi  proclaimed  the  titles  of  honour  which  had  been  conferred  by 
the  Emperor  on  his  Excellency  the  Coramander-in-chie&  Atnong 
other  high-sounding  impendages  to  his  name,  he  received  the  fol? 
lowing  :^Ghezeffer  al  Douleh,  or  Champion  of  the  State ;  Sipeh  6alab» 
Commander-in-chief;  Saif  al  Moolook,  Sword  of  the  Empire;  Khan 
Jehan,  Lord  of  the  World;  Khan  Beh4der;  and  Rastum  Jung,  wKieii 
latter  might  be  translated  tlie  Hercules  of  Battles.  In  addition  to  theae 
titular  honours,  his  lordship  was  presented  with  a  palankeen  of  state, 
and  the  nowbut,  or  royal  kettle-drum,  which,  if  I  mistake  not^  in^rs 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  audience  being  conclvded,  we  retired^ 
still  practising  the  chassie  en  arri^re,  and  all  gave  the  Great  Mf^^  a 
parting  salaam  ere  we  passed  the  IJi  Purdar,  The  eeir emony,  though 
mteresting  and  novel,  was  irksome  and  fatiguing/'-^  Ctfi»^aiaibr«ir^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  79—84. 

The  Syaads,  to  whom  the  Queen  of  the  MoguTs  alluded  above, 
find  from  her  connection  with  whom  Mrs.  Hassan  All,  by  right 
of.  her  husband,  derives  the  honourable  title  Meer^  are  descendaiiti 
fro^i  Mohaoifiied^  and  as  aiieh  form  %\n  MiASSuluiaMn  aristocra^^ 
Their  genealogy  is  most  carefully  preserved;  mad  every  chiid 
born  to  Syaad  parents  is  taught,  as  soon  as  it  ^an  speak  intel- 
^igibly  and  before  it  quits  the  Zeenahnah,  to  recount  its  lineage 
up  to  Hassan  or  Hosein,  the  two  sons  of  AH  by  his  cousm 
Patima,  daughter  of  the  Prophet.  The  daughters,  who  by  biftti 
are  hereditary  fiegums,  or  Ladies,  are  rarely  matched  out  of  their 
own  race,  whatever  may  the  wealth  of  the  suitor;  and  many 
.therefore,  in  co^isequence  of  this  unbending  priide  of  family,  ar« 
condemned  to  celibacy  and  poverty.  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  AU 
44^eaks  of  three  Syaad  ladies  with  wham  she  was  intimately  «c« 
qnainted,  young  women  "remarkable  for  their  industricms  hafoitai 
morality,  and  strict  observance  of  their  religious  duties^  handsdmie^ 
vifell«f6rmed,  polite  and  sensible)'*  and  possessing,  in  addition,  all 
accomplishment  by  no  means  common  among  the  females  of 
Hindostan,  that  of  being  )able  to  read  the  Koran  in  Arabic  and 
Its  commentary  in  Persian.  These  ladies  had  refused  numerous 
offers  from  persons  of  great  wealth  but  of  defective  p^>dign^ 
and  tliey  preferred  the  scanty  subsistence  which  they  <cauld  pcQr 
cure  by  the. hard  labour  of  their  hands  to  the  degradatoon  otm 
misallmnce,  ^' I  have  known  them  to  be  emplo^^  in  workmg 
th^  JuuUie  (netting)  for  caurtie$  (a  part  of  the  female  drusi^ 
which  after  six  days  close  application,  at  the  utmost  could  tiot 
realize  three  shillings  each;  yet  I  never  saw  them  other  than  cotr* 
tented,  happy  and  cheerful;  a  family  of  love  and  patterns-of  sincere 

i«ety.  /;        ,:    :  ' 


:  Mttcb  of  the  insigHt  which  Mrs.  M^r  HMian  4U  0(>t4iiie(( 
into  thtf  recondite  parts  of  Mua^ulmtiun  doctrine  w.a»denv«(i 
from  .her  father-'io^law^  Meer  H^djee  Shab^  si  v^^ra^le  ocH^geiHi^i 
nan,  who  had  thrice  achieved  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  and  wbq^ 
»till  hoped  to  perform  it  a  fourth  time  iu  company  with  hi9  »oi^'s 
W.ifei  all^it  ahe  was  ChristiaUi  and  to  lay  his  oones  in  the  conae^. 
^ted.abil  of. the  holy  district.  A  mania  for  accomo^odati^g 
prophecy  to  passing  events,  and  a  belief  in  the  approach  i^f  ijt* 
^asoii,  resembling  the  supposed  MiUennium,  in  which  there  shall 
be  perfect  peace  end  happiness  over  all  the  world,  appears  to  be. 
no  less  prevalent  among  the  Oriental  devotees  of  the  present  dtiyy 
than  it  is  among  some  of  our  own  fanatics;  and  the  cause  b  pro- 
bably tbe  same  in  both  oases-r-namely,  superabundant  animal 
piety  operating  upoa  half  knowledge  and  unsound  judgment* 
The  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  of  which,  after  all^ 
tbo  Indian  Mussulmauns  possess  but  very  incorrect  knowledge, 
is  referred  by  tbem  to  a  prophecy  which  declares  that  **  whea 
Mecca,  is  filled  with  Christian  people,  Emaum  Mhidhie  wilt 
appear  to  draw  men  to  the  true  Faith,  and  then  also  Jesus  ChrasI 
will  descend  from  Heaven  to  Mecea;  there  wiU  be  greet 
lltiughter  among  men,  after  which  there  will  be  but  one  Faith  {'f 
end  the  period  of  universal  earthltf^  beatitude  will  commence^ 
This  Eniaum  Mhidhie,  between  whom  and  tbe  prophetic  Elias  « 
resemblance  in  some  respects  may  be  discerned,  is  in  others  a  moet 
ambiguous  and  mystic  personage,  admirably  adapted  to  the  use 
of  Apocalyptical  Q^ipi.  He  is  called  '^  tbe  standing  proof/' 
end  all  parties  asree  that  hie  ia  to  visit  the  Earth  at  a  futiinA 
period.  Some,  however,  maintaip  that  he  ia  yet  to  be  borti^ 
others  that  heis  only  to  re<-appear.  One  Sect  afihrms  that  he  is 
still  on>  Earthy  dwelling  in  Wilds  and  Foreats;  and  many  believe 
that  be  annually  visits  the  Holy  House  (Caaba)  of  Mecca,  on.  the 
great  day  of  sacrifice,  without  being  recogniud, 

"  There  i«  but  little  more  to  finisli^-r^"  the  :tirae  draws  near/' 
are  common  Mu^snlmaun  expressions  when  speaking  of  tfaosil 
which/  tor  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  call  Milfen^an 
prophecieSr  :Meer  Hadjee  Shab^  through  his  daughter^imhtw^ 
had  become  intimately  ectquabted  with  the  Bible;  he  acj^now^ 
led^ed  tits  divine  orr^n,  and  he  admitted  it  and  the  Koran -to  :b4i 
tbo  <'  two  Mrilriesses'*  of  God.  No  slight  proof  of  the'  benevoleol 
utid  tolerant  spirit  of  the  aminble  old  man  is  afforded  by  the 
ffleasure  with  which  he  frequently  recalled  two- favourite  texts-^ 
**  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them  else/^I 
must  bring,  end  they  shall  bear  my  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one 
fbld  and  one  shepherd  ;*'*^and  again,  *'  In  my  Father's  bonsi^  4W% 
'inany*  mansions J^    In  his  last  serious  conversattou  9^itb^Mlr|. 

DOS 
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Meet  Hassan  Ali,  which  occurred  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  and  which>  she  says,  contains  '^  the  real  sentiments  of 
luost^  if  not  of  every  religious,  reflecting,  true  Mussulmaun  of  hift 
iect  in  India/'  he  thus  expressed  himself:-^ 

«<  We  had  been  talkiiig  of  the  time  when  peace  on  earth  should  h^ 
ilDiversal ;  <  My  time,  dear  battie  (daughter),  is  drawing  to  a  quick 
conclusion.     You  may  live  to  see  the  events  foretold,  I  shall  be  in  my 

Stave;  bat  remember,  I  tell  you  now,  though  I  am  dead,  yet  when 
esus  Christ  returns  to  earth,  at  his  comine,  I  shall  rise  again  from  my 
gnlve ;  and  I  shall  be  with  him,  and  with  Emaum  Mhidhie  also/ — 
Meer  Hasiant  vol.  i<  p.  145« 

'  The  life  of  Meer  Hadjee  Shah  was  strongly  tinctured  with 
Eastern  adventure.  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali  intends,  at  some 
future  time,  to  write  a  detailed  Biographical  Memoir  of  her 
Father-in-law,  and  we  shall  here  abridge  her  present  abridgment. 
Meer  Hadjee  Shah  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Kauzy,  or  Judge,  in 
the  city  of  Loodeeanah,  the  capital  of  the  Punjaab  territory,  an<{ 
he  was  destined  by  his  Father  for  his  own  profession.  An  un- 
controllable spirit  of  enterprise,  however,  directed  the  youth*£i 
course  to  another  path,  and  this  spirit  was  strikingly  manifested 
by  an  incident  of  his  boyhood.  On  one  occasion,  during  hit 
)day«hours,  he  attempted,  in  company  with  some  school-fellows^ 
to  possess  himself  of  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons  which  lodged  in  an 
old  well  without  the  town;  and  on  account  of  his  well-known 
courage  he  was  selected  as  the  hero  who  was  to  descend,  seated 
bn  a  piece  of  board,  to  snare  the  birds,  by  groping  for  them  in  a 
bole  which  gave  them  refuge*  He  had  already  deposited  several 
pf  these  prizes  in  a  bag  slung  roiind  him  for  the  purpose,  when 
something  met  his  grasp  which  he  felt  assured  was  not  a  bird; 
and  which,  on  extricating  his  arni  from  the  hole,  he  discovered  tQ 
be  a  large  and  living  snake.  With  great  presence  of  mind  hq 
determined  not  to  alarm  his  play*fellows,  who  in  their  terror  might 
h^ve  let  go  the  rope  and  precipitated  him  to  the  abyss  below ; 
but  calling  out  to  them  to  draw  him  up  quickly,  he  continued  to 
grasp  the  snake  firmly  behind  the  head,  ^o  that  it  could  neither 
ftxtricate  itself  nor  injure  him,  unless  by  the  severe  pressure  of  its 
coiling.  During  his  ascent  he  rubbed  the  venomous  animars 
head  against  the  side-wall,  and  ftfter  he  had  borne  it  triumphantly 
|o  the  summit,  the  otiier  boys  dispatched  it  with  stones.  Yet  sq 
i^iolent  had  been  the  snake's  struggles  and  so  powerful  its  com- 
j>ression,  that  the  skin  peeled  entirely  off  the  boy's  arra^  which 
\vas  useless  for  many  months  afterwards. 

At  Seventeen,  he  determined  to  engage  himself  in  the  military 

service  of  a  neighbouring  Rajah  who  was  levying  troops;  and  on 

.presenting  himself  at  the  .Durbar  he  was  Accepted  and  enrolled 
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among  the  Chief's  hnmediate  fqllowers.  During  several  yearr 
he  accompanied  his  master  to  the  field,  and  obtained  considerable 
distinction  by  the  prowess  which  he  exhibited  against  the  Sikhs. 
He  was  yet  in  very  early  youth  when  be  undertook  his  first 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  and  while  in  Arabia  his  funds  were  wholly 
exhausted  without  his  possessing  acquaintance  with  a  single  indi- 
dual  by  whom  they  could  be  replenished.  From  this  fearful 
difficulty  he  was  extricated  by  a  lucky  incident,  which  might  have 
happened  either  to  Sindbad  or  to  one  of  the  monocular  Calenders; 
and  in  the  recital  of  which  some  allowance  perhaps  aiust  be 
made  for  the  romantic  colouring  which  is,  for  the  most  part^ 
thrown  over  Oriental  histories.  A  rich  Arabian  widow,  who  had 
been  long  tormented  with  a  grievous  disease  which  medical  ait 
bad  failed  to  relieve,  dreamed  one  night  that  a  certain  Syaad 

Eilgrim  from  India,  then  abiding  at  the  Serai  without  the  town  of 
er  residence,  possessed  an  infallible  remedy,  Meer  Hadjee 
Shah  answered  the  description  of  the  dream ;  he  was  summoned 
to  the  Begum's  presence,  and  there  disavowed  all  acquaintance 
with  medicine,  but  offered  a  powder  which  he  had  about  him^ 
and  which  had  greatly  benefited  a  brother  pilgrim.  Such  a  tes* 
timonial  for  the  efiicacy  of  his  drug  was  qufte  sufficient  to  justify 
an  Arabian  she-dreamer  in  swallowing  it;  and  either  her  owtl 
Faith  or  Meer  Hadjee  Shah's  physic  entirely  cured  the  sick 
Begum's  complaint,  and  as  a  consequence  replenished  the  pocket 
of  her  Medecin  malgre  lui-mime. 

We  pass  over  the  rout  of  a  pack  of  wolves  by  the  Hadjee's 
staiF;  and  the  sabring  a  tiger  by  a  weapon,  which  having,  in  the 
hands  of  his  grandsire,  severed  the  head  from  the  carcass  of  a 
like  animal,  at  a  single  blow,  was  preserved  as  a  proqd  Family 
memorial.  These  are  little  more  than  every  day  events  in  Indian 
life;  and  where  Captain  Mundy  is  in  reserve,  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  anticipate  tigers.  A  Dream  once  saved  Meer  Hadjee 
Shah  from  the  Plague.  In  the  night-season  it  was  whispered  to 
him,  '^  Go  not  to  Shiraaz^  where  thou  shalt  not  find  profit  or 
pleasure,  but  bend  thy  steps  towards  Kraaballah."  He  obeyed^ 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  his  comrades,  and  escaped  the  contagion, 
which  they  afterwards  learned  was  raging  at  Shiraaz.  Once  was 
he  captured  by  Arab  Pirates,  but  he  harangued  theni  so  patheti- 
cally in  their  own  language,  that  they  not  only  released  him  and  his 
whole  ship's  crew,  but  even  forced  presents  upon  them  in  com- 
pensation for  their  inconvenient  detention.  It  would  have  been 
"remarkable,  indeed,  if  the  marriage  of  such  a  personage  as  we  are 
describing  had  been  the  result  of  common-place  courtship;  and 
one  of  his  Brides,  Fatima,  was  thrown  into  his  arras  by  a  train  of 
circumstances  in  full  accordance  with  the  remaining  tenor  of 
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BJeet  HaJljee  ShaVsadveniures.  Fatimft,  the  orphan  ttanghfer 
ofiufi  Arab  Chief  of  Yemen,  when  in  her  sixteenth  year,  in  order 
to  escape  ill  treatment  from  some  of  the  relations  under  whose 
protection  she  had  been  left,  sought  refuge  among  other  kinsfolk 
ID  her  neighbourhood.  In  her -passage  to  the  new  roof  she  was 
iiitercepted  by  some  Bedouin  robbers,  and  carried  to  their  stron^^ 
hold ;  where,  during  her  first  night's  abode  with  tbein,  she  oTer- 
fieard  a  conversation,  by  which  she  learned  that  in  order,  to  pre* 
ftnt  detection,  they  had  resolved  to  put  her  to  death.  The  inter*^ 
cession  of  a  female  among  the  tribe  saved  her  life,  and  she  yv^tf 
eatried  a  day*s  journey  on  a  swift  camel,  and  sold  to  a  slave* 
iCnerchant  at  Mocha.  One  of  the  singular  privileges  of  the  ano* 
9ialons  state  of  slavery  in  Arabia  entitles  the  captive  to  a  Teto 
oil  her  sale ;  and  Fatima,  who  was  nobly  born,  resolved  to  exercise 
her  Tight  to  the  utmost,  and  not  permit  herself  to  be  transferred 
phless  to  a  proprietor  whom  she  fully  approved.  A  fisherman 
accordingly,  who  tendered  a  large  price,  and  who  would  have 
iharried  her,  was  scornfully  refused ;  and  many  subsequent  chap- 
men encountered  the  same  fate.  It  happened  that  Meer  Hadjee 
Sfaah,  who  had  promised  to  carry  home  a  slave  for  his  wife,  was 
passing  through  Mocha  on  his  return  home.  Fatima  was  satis- 
fied by  his  appearance  at  the  first  glance,  and  was  yet  more 
pleased  when  she  learned  that  he  was  a  Syaad  of  India,  and 
although  not  rich,  a  descendant  of  the  Emaums.  The  merchant 
also  was  heartily  glad  to  dispose  of  so  difficult  a  piece  of  goods 
at  a  very  moderate  profit,  and  the  bargain  therefore  was  easily 
completed.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Meer  Hadjee  Shah 
learned  the  history  of  his  new  acquisition,  than  he  informed 
Fatima  that  she  was  free,  and  that  he  would  appropriate  half  the 
sum  which  he  had  with  him  for  his  own  journey,  to  restore  her 
under' safe  convoy  to  Yemen.  The  captive  heard  him  with  gra- 
titude and  astonishment;  and  weighing  the  difficulties  of  return 
and  the  chance  of  an  evil  reception  by  her  family,  against  the 
protection  which  she  felt  assured  of  receiving  from  so  benevolent 
"ft  inaster,  she  declined  the  proffered  boon,  and  earnestly  begged 
■that  she  might  be  conveyed  to  India  in  his  service.  Meer  Hadjee 
shah  was  at  first  a  little  perplexed  at  this  unexpected  proposi- 
tion, and  he  whispered  something  about  his  wife  and  children; 
iut  when  Fatima  persisted,  the  accommodating  nature  of  Uie 
Mohammedan  law  stood  him  greatly  in  stead. 

^  '/*  After  maturely  weighing  all  the  circuiafitances  of  the  voyage  bf 
"sea*  and  the  long  jaurney  by  land  from  Bombay  to  Lucknow,  he  came 
to  the  determination  of  giving  Fatima  a  legal  claim  to  his  protection, 
sxii  thereby  a  security  also  from  slanderous  imputations  either  against 
her  or  himselfi  by  marrying  her  before  they  embarked  at  Mocha;  and 


an  ibtir  jumwA  tt  liitduboiiv,  FfttHna  i^fts  presented  to  hk  firdt  wife  as 
v^ortby  her  sympaUiy  nad  kindness^  by  whom  »he  was  received  and 
cheriebed  us  «  dear  sbl^r*  The  whole  family  were  sincerely  attaehedr 
to  the  .amiable  lady  during  the  m^ny  years  she  lived  with  them  in  Hin^* 
d«t»taiin«  Her  days  were  passed  in  piety  and  peace,  leaving  not  aa. 
instance  to  call  ibrth  the  regrets  of  Meer  Hadjee  Shah,  that  he  had 
Conipiied  with  her  entreaties  in  giving  her  his  permanent  protection. 
Her  fisiDoval  from  this  life  to  a  better  was  mourned  by  every  member 
of  .the  family  with  equal  sorrow  as  when  their  dearest  relative  ceased 
to  Ute"^»ObiervatioMf^C0  vol.  ii.  pp.  417,  418. 

Of  the  severity  of  the  Mussulmaun's  Fast  during  Rumzaun  it  is 
probable  that  very  inadequate  notions  are  in  general  entertained. 
A;si  it  is  moveable  it  sometimes  occurs  during  the  hottest  and 
longest  days  of  the  year,  and  it  lasts  from  the  moment  at  which 
the  first  streak  of  ligbt  borders  the  East,  till  the  stars  are  clearly 
discerned.  During  that  interval  not  one  particle  of  food  nor  drop 
of  liquid  passes  the  lips,  and  even  the  bookha,  a  great  antidote 
to  hunger^  is  rigidly  forbidden.  It  is  usually  broken  by  a  cooling 
draught  called  tundhie,  composed  of  the  seeds  of  lettuces,  cucum- 
bers, melons  and  coriander,  pounded  in  water,  strained,  and 
flavoured  with  rose-water,  sugar,  syrup  of  pomegranate  and 
kurahf  a  pleasant  water  distilled  from  the  blossoms  of  a  species 
ef  aloe.  Without  some  such  preparatory  beveragOi  which  varies 
according  to  taste,  age^  constitution  and  pocket,  the  immediate 
relief  of  hunger  by  solids  would  be  attended  with  danger.  The 
noviciate  fast  of  children  is  a  great  family  event,  and  often  pro* 
ductive  of  very  distressing  consequences,  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  All 
mentions  the  deaths  of  a  son  and  daughter  of  respectable  parents 
in  Luckuow,  which  occurred  within  her  own  knowledge,  during 
their  attempt  to  perform  this  most  painful  duty.  The  unhappy 
victims  of  superstition  were  respectively  thirteen  and  eleven  year^ 
#r  age.  Encouraged  by  their  Mother,  they  persevered  with  con* 
stancy  till  three  of  the  four  Watches  into  which  the  Mussulmauo 
day  is  divided  had  passed.  They  then  fainted  from  exhaustion ; 
every  attempt  to  force  water  down  their  swollen  throats  faiiedi 
and  they  died  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other. 

Custom  renders  the  seclusion  to  which  Females  are  condemned 
in  the  Zeenahnah,  far  less  irksome  than  is  imagined  by  a  Euro- 
pean habituated  to  freedom.  The  commonest  operations  of  Na- 
ture, even  in  the  processes  of  the  Garden,  are  unknown  to  theoi ; 
xuid  when  they  received  a  dhaullie  or  basket  of  fruit,  vegetables 
/md  flowers,  they  frequently  inquired  from  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan 
All,  "  How  do  they  grow  ?  How  do  they  look  id  the  ground? •' 
Y^t  of  their  rengnation  to  this  ignorance  she  offers  the  following 
remar4eable  exaEiiple  :-r- 
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"  A  lady  whose  friendship  I  have  enjoyed  ftom  nfy  first  arnyat  hr 
India,  heard  me  very  often  speak  of  the  different  places  I  had  visited, 
and  she  fancied  her  happiness  very  much  depended  on  seeing  a  rivsc 
and  a  bridge.  I  undertook  to  gain  permission  from  her  husband  and' 
father,  that  the  treat  might  be  permitted;  they,  however,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  lady  being  gratified,  and  I  was  vexed  to  be  obhgied  to 
convey  the  disappointment  to  my  friend.  She  very  mildly  answered 
me, '  1  was  much  to  blame  to  request  what  I  knew  was  improper  for 
me  to  be  indulged  in;  I  hope  my  nusband  and  family  will  not. be  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  my  childish  wish ;  pray  make  them  understand. 
riQw  much  I  repent  of  my  folly.  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  speak  on  the 
subject  when  we  meet." — vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316. 

We  should  willingly  extract  the  interesting  account  which  Mrs. 
Meer  Hassan  Ali  has  given  of  a  Mussulmaun  wedding,  but  its 
length  forbids  us;  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  First 
Contract,  or  Mugganee,  which  succeeds  the  entertainment  of  a 
proposal.  The  suitor  in  the  wooing  described  below  was  the  son 
of  an  intimate  friend  of  the  writer. 

*^  Being  curious  to  know  the  whole  business  of  a  wedding  ceremony 
amongst  the  Mussulmaun  people,  I  was  allowed  to  perform  the  part  of 
*  ofRciating  friend*  on  this  occasion  of  celebrating  the  Mugganee.  The 
parents  of  the  young  lady  having  been  consulted,  my  visit  was  a  source 
of  solicitude  to  the  whole  family,  who  made  every  possible  preparation 
to  receive  me  with  becoming  respect;  I  went  just  in  time  to  reach  the 
gate  at  the  moment  the  parade  arrived.  I  was  handed  to  the  door  of 
the  zeenahnah  by  the  girl's  father,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
young  members  of  the  family,  together  with  many  lady-visitors,  slaves 
and  women-servants  of  the  establishment.  They  had  never  before 
seen  an  Englishwoman,  and  the  novelty,  I  fancy,  surprised  the  v^hole 
group ;  they  examined  my  dress,  my  complexion,  hair,  hands,  &c.,  and 
looked  the  wonder  they  could  not  express  in  words.  The  young 
Begum  was  not  amongst  the  gazing  throng ;  some  preliminary  customs 
detained  her  behind  the  purdah,  wnere  it  may  be  supposed  she  endured 
all  the  agony  of  suspense  and  curiosity  by  her  compliance  with  the 
prescribed  forms. 

'*  The  lady  of  the  mansion  waited  my  approach  to  the  didhaun 
(great  hall)  with  all  due  etiquette,  standing  to  receive  and  embrace  me 
on  my  advancing  towards  ner.  This  ceremony  performed,  I  was  in* 
vited  to  take  a  seat  on  the  mus^ud-carpet  with  ner  on  the  ground;  a 
chair  had  been  provided  for  me,  but  I  chose  to  respect  the  lady's  pre- 
ference, and  the  seat  on  the  floor  suited  me  for  the  time  without  much 
inconvenience. 

"  Afler  some  time  had  been  passed  in  conversation  on  such  subjects 
as  suited  the  taste  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  was  surprised  at  the  ser* 
Vants  entering  with  trays,  which  they  placed  immedisitely  before  lae, 
containing  a  full-dress  suit  in  the  costume  of  Hindoostaun. '  The 
hostess  told  me  she  had  prepared  this  dress  for  me,  and  I  must  conde- 
scend to  wear  it.    I  would  have  declined  the  gi^udy  array,  but  one  of 
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h^t  friaids  whispered  me, '  The  custohi  is  of  long  BUmdirig;  when  the 
&ce  of  a  stvanger  is  first  seen  a  dress  is  always  presented ;  I  should 
displease  Sumdun  Begum  hy  my  refiisal;  besides,  it  would  be  deemed 
an  in  omen  at  the  Mugganee  of  the  young  Bohue  Begum  if  I  did  not 

?ut  on  the  native  dress  before  I  saw  the  face  of  the  bride  elect.'  These 
found  to  be  weighty  arguments,  and  felt  constrained  to  quiet  their 
apprehensions  of  ill-luck  by  compliance;  I  therefore  forced  the  gold 
dress  and  the  glittering  drapery  over  my  other  clothes,  at  the  expense 
of  some  suffenng  from  the  heat,  for  it  was  at  the  very  hottest  season  of 
die  year,  and  the  dulhaun  was  crowded  with  visitors* 
.  '*  This  important  point  ctmceded  to  them,  I  was  led  to  a  side  hall, 
where  the  little  girl  was  seated  on  her  carpet  of  rich  embroidery,  her 
&ce  resting  on  her  knees  in  apparent  bashfulness.  I  could  not  directly 
ascertain  whether  she  was  plain,  or  pretty,  as  the  female  agent  had  re-^ 
presented.  I  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  decorating  the  young  lady 
with  the  sweet  jessamine  guinahs,  and  placing  the  ring  on  the  fore-- 
finger  of  the  right  hand;  afler  which,  the  ear-rings,  the  gold-tissue 
dress,  the  deputtah  were  all  in  their  turn  put  on,  the  offering  of  money' 
presented,  and  then  I  had  the  first  embrace  before  her  mother.  She' 
looked  very  pretty,  just  turned  twelve*  If  I  could  have  prevailed  on 
her  to  be  cheerful,  I  should  have  been  much  gratified  to  have  extended- 
my  visit  in  her  apartment,  but  the  poor  child  seemed  ready  to  sink  with 
timidity ;  and  out  of  compassion  to  the  dear  girl,  I  hurried  away  from 
the  haU,  to  relieve  her  from  the  burden  my  presence  seemed  to  inflict,: 
&e  moment  I  had  accomplished  my  last  duty,  which  was  to  feed  her 
with  my  own  hand,  giving  her  seven  pieces  of  sugarcandy ;  seven,  on 
this  occasion,  is  the  lucky  number,  I  presume,  as  I  was  particularly 
cautioned  to  feed  her  with  exactly  that  number  of  pieces,**— vol.  i. 
pp.  359—362. 

In  the  medical  art,  the  Mussulmauns  still  retain  many  supersti- 
tious practices^  and  sundry  remnants  of  Astrology  continue  to 
find  place  in  their  Pharmacopoeia.  In  nervous  cases  and  for  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart  the  patient  is  often  recommended  to  '^  drink 
the  moon  at  a  draught/'  which  remedy  is  thus  administered ;  a 
silver  basin  filled  with  water  is  so  held  as  to  receive  the  reflection 
of  the  full  moon ;  and  the  sick  person  after  having  looked  stead- 
fastly at  the  image,  is  to  shut  his  eyes  and  to  swallow  the  water 
at  a  draught.  "  I  have  seen  this  practised,"  says  Mrs.  Meer 
Hassan  Ali>  adding  with  exquisite  simplicity,  **  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  r^al  benefit  derived  by  the  patient  from  the  pre- 
scription."  We  wish  that  in  one  or  two  other  medical  notices 
this  lady  would  write  boils  instead  of  ''  biles '^^  and  we  must  ask 
her  forgiveness  if  we  hesitate  in  granting  immediate  assent  to  the 
account  of  the  gentleman  who  commencing  with  a  single  grain  of 
pure  quicksilver  increased  the  quantity  progressively  **  till  his 
daily  dose  was  the  contents  of  a  larse  table  spoon^  Once  admit- 
ting the  fact;  we  can  feel  little  doubt  (if  we  may  be  permitted  so 


vile  a  pun)  that  the  effects  of  the  tfke6i^nem%f€YAgh\ynm€Urialf 
and  it  is  consequently  without  surprise  that  we  learn  ^^  his  appe^ 
tite  and  spirits  were  those  of  a  mau  of  thirty  when  he  had  counted' 
eighty  years/* 

But  the  most  astounding  story  of  all  is  one  related  by  a  Mua- 
sutmaun  gentleman  of  his  own  achievements  in  exorcism.  The. 
oonversaticm  arose  in  consequence  of  an  attack  upon  an  old 
woman  in  the  streets  of  Lucknow,  whO|  as  a  reputed  Witch,  wair 
declared  to  be  "eating  the  heart"  of  a  man  and  his  child  waatiafp 
away  under  her  incantations*  She  was  rescued  after  some  dilK- 
culty^  and  not  till  her  accuser  had  been  permitted  to  pluck  some 
hairs  from  her  head  as  an  antidote  to  her  charms.  A  friend  of 
Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali^  who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  this 
poor  wretch's  deliverance  from  the  infuriated  rabble,  afterwards 
declared  his  implicit  belief  in  the  common.practice  of  Witchcraft; 
and  added  that  he  himself  had  been  a  chosen  instrument  through 
which  several  women  had  been  relieved  from  possession  by  Evil 
Spirits*  Curiosity  on  this  mysterious  point  had  induced  bim^ 
when  a  very  young  man,  to  apply  to  *'  a  certain  venerable  person* 
aige  who  was  willing  to  impart  his  knowledge;"  and  who  recom* 
mended  in  the  first  instance  two  years  seclusion  from  the  world, 
in  abstinence^  prayer,  and  austerity.  Thus  prepared  for  practice, 
and  having  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  Dervise^  his  first 
experiment  was  tided  on  a  respectable  woman  who  fancied  that 
she  was  visited  by  a  Demon  regularly,  on  every  eighth  day* 
The  only  apparatus  with  which  the  Fiend  was  attacked  waa 
fumigation;  and  no  sooner  were  the  drugs  and  flowers  of  the 
Exorcist  sprinkled  on  the  chafing  dish  than  the  Demon  be- 
came furious  in  the  woman,  and  called  out  loudly  for  mercy; 
To  an  interrogation  as  to  who  and  what  it  was,  it  replied  that  it 
was  the  Spirit  of  an  Old  Woman  who  once  inhabited  the  same 
house;  and  that  it  had  taken  possession  of  the  wife  in  order  to 
torment  the  husband,  who  was  the  present  owner  of  the  premises. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  few  Ghosts,  even  in  Europe,  ever  give 
more  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  appearance  than  did  this  Imp 
of  Hindustan;  insomuch  that  we  might  almost  venture  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  any  Spectre  who 
could  once  prove  on  sound  evidence  that  he  came,  back  to 
this  world  on  other  than  a  Fee-faw-fum  errand.  The  exorcist 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Spirit  in  fire,  and  the  poor  woqaan's 
agony  immediately  became  so  terrific  that  instant  death  wiis 
apprehended.  After  two  hours  conversation,  during  which  the 
Devil  evinced  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  by  twice  informing  the 
Dervise  what  was  the  substance  which  he  held  concealed  in  hi^ 
clenched  hand;  and  also  avowed  his  belief  in  one  God  tlieCrea^ 
tor  of  all  things ;  it  agreed  to  a  compromise,  and  on  condition  of 


i^gtfiM'^&A  from  th$  fiery  torment^  iiptaoAffed  faithfully  to^ 
qiikthe  wbnian  and  to  go  out  into  the  forests.  During  s^irerai 
ihonths  aftierwards  the  freed  energutrien  enjoyed  health  and  tran- 
quillity. But  on  the  reappearance  of  some  former  symptoms  the 
aid  of  the  Dervise  was  again  required  5  and  then  by  destroying^ 
the  "  Evil  Soul/'  he  gave  his  patient  permanent  ease.  It  is  hut 
just  to  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali  to  state  that  althoiigh  convinced  of 
th0  ^ineerity  of  the  ffiend  from  whose  lips  she  received  this  ehoicli^ 
piece  of  autobiography,  she  plainly  believes  him  to  hav€  laboured 
under  delusi<ni« 

But  it  is  high  time  to  direct  ourselvefs  to  Captain  Mundy  with' 
whom  we  shall  commence  in  his  ^rst  Tiger-hunt  in  the  Dooab» 
The  party  consisted  of  ten  sportsmen,  each  mounted  on  an  Ele- 
phant, and  twenty  pad  Elephants  besides^  to  carry  the  guides  and 
the  game.  Qn  rousing  the  first  tiger,  every  elephant  but  that  of 
Lord  Combermere  turned  about  and  made  off  expeditiously;  the 
beast,  however,  was  killed,  and  so,  not  long  afterwards,  was  4 
second;  a  third  sprang  op  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  of  one  of  the 
elephants  and  clung  to  it  with  its  teeth,  within  six  inches  of  the 
unhappy  Coolie,  who  stood  behind  the  howdah ;  and  it  was  not 
shot  till  the  elephant  had  been  so  much  injured  that  it  died  within 
ten  days  from  the  effect  of  its  wounds. 

The  second  essay  in  this  agreeable  pastime  was  attended  with 
far  more  danger  than  the  first,  and  the  doubly  fences  and  swollen 
brooks  of  Leicestershire  smk  into  insignificance  before  the  perils 
of  the  Jungle* 

^'  On. clearing  the  wood,  we  entered  an  open  space  of  marshy  grass, 
hot  three  feet  high ;  a  large  herd  of  cattle  were  feeding  there,  and  the 
herdsman  was  sitting,  singing,  under  a  bush — when,  just  as  the  former 
began  to  move  before  us,  up  sprung  the  very  tiger  to  whom  our  visit 
was  intended,  and  cantered  off  across  a  bare  plain,  dotted  with  small 
patches  of  bush-jungle.  He  took  to  the  open  country  in  a  style  which 
would  have  more  become  a  fox  than  a  tiger,  who  is  expected  by  his 
pursuers  to  fight,  and  not  to  run;  and,  as  he  was  flushed  on  the  flank 
of  the  line,  only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  him  ere  he  cleared  the  thick 
grass.  He  was  unhurt,  and  we  pursued  htm  at  full  speed.  Twice  he 
threw  us  out  by  stopping  short  in  small  stripis  of  jungle,  and  then 
heading  back  idler  we  had  passed;  and  he  had  given  us  a  very  fast 
bursjt  of  about  two  miles,  when  Colonel  Arnold,  who  led  the  fiekLt  at 
last  reached  him  by  a  capital  shot,  his  elephant  being  in  full  careen 
As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a  close  thicket 
of  trees  and  bushes,  and  crouched.  The  two  leading  sportsmen  over- 
ran the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  as  I  came  up  I  saw  him  through  an 
aperture  rising  to  attempt  a  charge.  My  mahout  had  just  before,  in 
the  heat  of  the  chase,  dropped  his  ankoos*,  which  I  had  refused  to 

•  Iron  goad  to  cfrive  the  elephant. 
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aUow  him  to  retover;  and  the  elephant  b^ing  Notoriously  8aVage>  aj9il 
flirther  irritated  by  the  goading  he  had  undergone,  became,  conae- 
quently,  unmanageable: — he  appeared  to  see  the  tiger  as  soon  afi 
myself,  and  I  had  only  time  to  nre  one  shot,  when  he  suddenly  rushed 
with  the  greatest  fury  into  the  thicket,  and  falling  upon  his  knees^ 
nailed  the  tiger  with  his  tusks  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  violence 
of  the  shock,  that  my  servant,  who  sat  behind  in  the  kawas,*  was 
thrown  out,  and  one  of  my  guns  went  overboard.  The  struggles  of  the 
elephant  to  crush  his  still  resisting  foe,  who  had  fixed  one  paw  on  his 
eye,  were  so  energetic,  that  I  was  obliged  to  hold  on  with  all  my  strength| 
to  keep  myself  in  the  howdah.  The  second  barrel,  too,  of  the  gun* 
which  I  still  retained  in  my  hand,  went  off  in  the  scuffle,  the  ball 
passing  close  to  the  mahout's  ear,  whose  situation,  poor  fellow,  was 
anything  but  enviable.  As  soon  as  my  elephant  was  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  the  killing  part  of  the  business  to  the  sportsmen,  they  gave  the 
roughly-used  tiger  the  coup-de-grace.  It  was  a  very  fine  female,  with 
the  most  beautiful  skin  I  ever  saw.'* — ^vol.  i.  pp.  160 — 163." 

Nor  was  the  sportsman^s  repose  less  hazardous  than  his  situa- 
tion in  the  field.  On  the  night  after  these  exploits  he  was  avvakened 
by  the  attack  of  a  black  robber  in  his  tent,  who  escaped  pursuit 
with  no  other  booty  than  a  razor,  a  pot  of  pomatum,  and  a  pair 
of  brass  candlesticks. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  brother  officer  was  brought  home 
having  marvellously  escaped  from  the  very  jaws  of  a  tiger.  He  was 
shooting  in  a  jungle,  the  reputation  of  which  would  be  deemed  evil 
or  good,  according  to  the  taste  of  its  frequenters,  for  it  abounded 
in  wild  beasts;  and  he  bad  just  fired  both  barrels  at  a  deer,  when 
a  tiger  sprung  from  a  thicket  and  knocked  him  down.  Fortu- 
nately, the  animal,  instead  of  seizing  the  sportsman's  bead,  caught 
in  his  mouth  the  gun  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  shoulder ;  and 
finding  the  morsel  somewhat  tough,  he  relinquished  it  and 
bounded  on.  The  officer  was  much  torn  on  the  shoulders  and 
breast,  one  cheek  was  pierced  through,  he  found  the  fragment  of 
a  shivered  tiger-tooth  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  barrel  of  his 
gun  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  whole  range  of  tusks  which  had 
embraced  it.  Nevertheless,  Captain  Mundy,  unappalled,  was 
once  more  in  the  field  a  few  days  afterwards.  A  cub  and  its 
mother  soon  filled  his  bag,  and  a  second  cub  was  obliged  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  after  one  of  the  party  had  failed  to  take  it 
alive,  by  dismounting  from  his  elephant  and  receiving  the  little 
Fury's  charge  with  no  other  weapon  than  his  mountain-dagger. 

Captain  Mundy's  tour  in  the  Surmour  mountains  will  be  read 
with  great  interest;  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered,  and  the 
good  humour  with,  which  he  overcame  them,  are  related  with 
much  spirit  and  vivacity,     fiut  we  prefer  offering  our  readers 

*  Hind  seat  in  tbe  howdah. 
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one  or  two  i»pecimeii»  of  living  manners.  The  first  sbalt  hk 
Anglo-Indian^  the  second^  native*  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
corps  of  irregular  cavalry  in  Hindustan  is  commanded  by  Colonel 
Skinner,  who  served  with  high  reputation  under  Lords  Lake  and 
Hastings,  and  was  enrolled  K.C.B.  for  bis  conduct  at  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpore.  He  is  described  as  an  amiable  man  and  a  gallant 
soldiei*,  who  has  seen  forty  years  of  very  chequered  adventures ; 
and  who,  in  his  youth,  was  partizan  of  more  than  one  native 
Power* 

"  In  this  Cossack-like  life  he  was  joined  by  a  near  relation — since 
dead — who  was  as  valiant  a  warrior  as  himself;  but  he  wad  a  man  of 
wild  and  ungoverned  passions,  and  the  last  scene  of  his  life  was  Othello 
exaggerated !  Having  suspected  his  wife,  a  native  lady,  of  infidelity 
to  his  bed,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  bloody  suggestions  of  the 
green-eyed  monster;  murdered  her  and  her  two  female  attendants,  and 
concluded  the  tragedy  by  blowing  out  his  own  brains.  His  passion  for 
the  sex,  and  extravagance  in  expense  knew  no  bounds ;  of  which  ad- 
dictions the  following  anecdote,  related  to  me  this  day,  affords  no  bad 
instance. 

"  Being  present  at  a  girand  entertainment  given  by  some  native  prince 
at  Delhi,  ne  became  desperately  ^pris  of  a  young  and  beautiful  nautch* 

firl,  a  slave  of  the  prince's  wife ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  f^te  he  seized 
er  by  force,  and  carried  her  off  to  Hansi,  Being  pursued  by  some 
troops  from  Delhij  he  shut  himself  in  his  house,  which  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  force  that  rendered  resistance  hopeless ;  when,  rather 
than  yield  up  his  charmer,  he  offered  to  purchase  her  for  her  weight  in 
silver.  The  bargain  was  struck,  the  scales  produced,  and  the  maiden 
being  weighed  against  rupees,  the  ravisher  retained  his  prise." — vol.  u 
pp.  341— 345. 

The  Begum  Sumioo,  of  whom  we  shall  next  speak,  if  her  lot 
bad  been  cast  in  Russia,  might  have  rivalled  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, 

<*  The  history  of  her  life,  if  properly  known,  would  (according  to 
Colonel  Skinner,  and  others  who  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  of, 
and  witnestsing  her  ei^ploits)  form  a  series  of  scenes,  such  as^  perhaps, 
no  other  femide  could  have  gone  through. 

*  <'  The  above  mentioned  officer  has  often,  during  his  service  with  the 
Mahrattas,  seen  her,  then  a  beautiful  young  woman,  leadinj?  on  her 
troops  to  the  attack  in  person,  and  displaying',  in  the  midst  of  carnage, 
the  greatest  intrepidity  and  presence  of  niind.  The  Begum  has  been 
twice  married,  and  both  her  husbands  were  Europeans.  Her  appella- 
tion of*  Sumroo*  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  Sombre,  the  nom 
de  guerre  of  her  first  lord,  Remand,  who  bought  her  when  a  young  and 
handsome  dancing-girl;  married,  and  converted  her  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Her  second  husband — named  LeVassu — was  an 
independent,  roving  adventurer,  a  sort  of  land  pirate ;  became  power- 
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M  m  Ui  own.ripbl^  if  vight  it  can  be  edlad,  and  p^Mapied  » .eonii<|iMri 
Mb  army.  It  ia  df  ^is  man  that  Aa-  ^Uowing  ao^edote  ia  'ralatai. 
wbicb  if  *  w^ndroua  sbraiige— *ilat  b#  t|u«.:'  it  was  ttieqlosing. scene  of 
)iialU«^  aad  tha  ffa-st  in  which  our  heroine  ]pl^e4  any  very  distinguished 
part.  I  have  said  that  her  .husband  had  become  possessed  of  wealth* 
power,  and  a  numerous  army  \  of  these  his  ambitious  wife  coveted- t^e 
undivided  possession,  and  she  thus  accomplished  herpuiiposa. 
•  ••  A  mutinous  disposition,  on  the  subject  of^  pay,  having  mamfesteil 
Itself  among  Le  Vassu's  body  guard,  tneBe^m,  then  aboiifi  twen^- 
five,  exaggerated  the  danger  to  her  husband,  and  got  intelligenea  von* 
veyed  to  him  that  the  rebels  had  formed  a  plan  tp  seize  and  confine 
hitn,  and  to  dishonour  his  wife.  They,  consequently,  arranged  to 
eicape .  together  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiery ;  and  at  night  started 
a^ratly  from  theirpalace  in  palankeens,  with  only  a  few  devoted  gtiards 
and  attendants.  Ttie  whole  of  the  following^  scene  was  proje^d  hf 
the  ambitious  and  bloody-minded  lady.  Towards  morning  the  at^ 
tendants,  in  great  alarm,  announced  that  they  were  pursued ;  and  oni 
heroine,  in  well  feigned  despair,  Vowed  that,  if  their  escort  was  ovct* 
come  and  the  palankeens  stopped,  she  would  stab  herself  to  the  heart. 
The  devoted  husband,  as  she  expected,  swore  be  would  not  survive 
hen  Soon  after,  the  pretended  rebels  came  up,  and,  after*  a  abort 
skirmish,  drove  .  back  the  attendants,,  and  forced  the  bearers  to  put 
Bown  the  palankeens.  At  this  instant  La  Vassu  heard  a  scream,  and 
hi9  wife's  female  slav«  rushed  up  to  him,  bearing  a  shawl  drenched  ift 
bloody  and  exclaiming  that  her  mistress  had  stabbed  herself  to  death. 
Tjie  husband,  true  to  his  vow,  instantly  seized  a  pistol,  and  blew  oiat 
his  own  brains.  No  sooner  did  the  wily  lady  hear  the  welcome  report, 
than  she  started  from  her  palankeen,  and,  for  the  .first  time  exposing 
herself  to  the  gaze  of  men,  claimed  homage  from  the  soldiery.  This 
her  beauty,  and  promises  of  speedy  payment  of  arrears,  50on  obtained 
for  her;  and  she  assumed,  in  due  form,  the  reins  of  government. 

;*'  Well  knowing,  however,  that  so  inconsiderable  a  state  aa  b^'a 
CO«ld'Bot  exist  long -in  those  troublesome  times  without  some  fonnida* 
ble  ally,  she  prudently  threw  herself  under  die  protection  of  the  "Com- 
pany,  who  confirmed  her  in  the  possession,  with  the  condition  that'  it 
•hould  revert  tb  tha-Elngliah  government  after  her  death.  The  old  lady 
(tema  disposed  to  make  the  most  q£  her  life-lease.  Her  revenue  ia,-I 
)»elieve»  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  she  has  amassed 
considerable  treasures.  I  ney^r  heard  how  her  other  husband  waa  dis"; 
fiiosed  of,  but  we  will,  in  charity,  suppose  that  he  died  a  natural  death'. 
His  tomb  Is  at  Asra. 

.  ^  During  herloi^g  life,  many  acts  of  inhuman  cruelty  towards  her 
idep^ndentB  have  transpired;  one  pf  which  is  thus  narrated :-<^Tbe 
fiegun^  having  diaoovered  a  alav^giii  iii  an  intriguO}  eondemned  bar 
^be  buried  alive.  This  cruel  sentence  waa  carried  into  exea\itionj 
and  the  fiite  of  the  beautifiil  victim  having  excited  strong  feeliiura  of 
icompassion,  the  old  tigress,  to  preclude  idl  dbance  of  a  reacue,  oraere^ 
Jber  earpet  to  be  spread  over  tb^  vault,  and  smojced-her  b^idcah^  vam 
akpt  on  tba.apot)  thut  making  assurance  douUy  8ure."«-**V9lt  i.  m^ 
870-^374.  '  <.  -      . 
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CaptQiD  Mundy  pointedly  afBrms,  respe^cting  th^  Cholera^  ths^t 
"  he  never  heard  even  so  much  asr  the  possibility  of  its  contagfon 
canvassed."  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali  ^expresses  herself  to  the 
fams  purposei  but  morii  intelligibly,  when,  in  .speaking  of  tb^ 
^Ios0  attendance  paid  to  the  sick,  and  (he  rigid  observance  of  the 
ordinary  duties  to  the  dead,  which  the  Muasulmaunf  never  omit 
uthi^se  cases,  she  says,  '^  no  fears  were  ever  entertained,  nor  did 
I  ever  liear  an  opinion  expressed  among  them,  that  it  bad  J>eett 
4>r  could  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another«  Abstemious* 
tttss  is  the  great  Mussulmaun  remedy;  and  Mrs.  Meer  Hassen 
Ali  administered  with  euccess  a  medicine,  the  ebaracter  of  whidl 
way  be  readily  understood  when  we  name  brandy,  oil  of  peppm^ 
mint,  and  black  pepper,  to  be  the  principal  ingredients*  Natiirt 
children  generally  escaped  the  attaek,  aud  ^he^never  heard  an 
instance. of  an  infant  being  in  the  slightest  degree  visited  by  tbe 
^nialady.  Saffron  to  the  amount  of  twelve  grains,  moistened  with 
jrose*- water  (a  very  favourite  vehicle)  isi  used  with  greet  benefit  for 
<ib^  rilief  ^f  the  sickness,  which  accompaniee  this  mekmcholy  die- 
^ease....  

We  cannot  partfrom  Captaia  Mandy^whhout  expressing  this 

.pleasure  which  war  havse  derived '£i*6m  pm^  minor  characteristic -of 

his  pages,  the  keen  remembraticd  of  early  associations  with  wbiek 

they^are  imbued*    The*  graceful  figure  of  a  Hit)d6  girl  bearing 

Jier  walerrvessehcnsi  herh^,  reminds  him  that  she  has  not  the  rosy 

4pfaeeka  and  blbow«  :of  *  bis  native  Derbyshire  milkmaids;*     When 

the  di«ers  in' the  £owlee  at  Delhi,  plunged  from  their  fearful 

Jieight  iiilb  the  told  water  of  the  tank  below,  the  scenes  present 

40  Captain  Mm:idy^s  ii|iagination  were  XiW's  Leap,  Bargefnan'^ 

'Bridg9f ^nd  D^adman's  /io/e,. which  {iipattrt  /tr^f)he  had. often, 

•in  like  manner,  diilred  at  Eton-    For  the  measurement  of  a  email 

•MiineRc^/ he /efers  to  the  barrow  4m  Salt*hill;  and  in  order  to 

>f  ittmate  a  giyen  space  covered  >by  public  buildings  at  Mohlm^  hie 

tjalle  u|^  to  memory  that  wbich  is  overspread  by  the  ''  saor^ 

spires  and  antique  towei^'^  founded  by  the  Vlth  {ienry«    These 

^are  instances  of  genuine  kindliness  and  good  feeling;  and,  wie 

:  may  add,  that  in  spite  of  a  little  occasienalepKuberanc^,  Captain 

-Mutidy-s  overflowing  amimal  spirits  trev^r  in  a  single  passage  bi- 

^^Iray  him  into^a  Mfolation  of:strictdQ4<>rumi ;  The  pages  of  Mrs. 

'M^er  Basiau  Aii  herself  are- more 'grave,  but  pure,  as  they  are, 

Hiey  are  not  m(H*e  pure  thur^tbose  of  the  young  and  rattling  Aid- 

do^Camp. 

-:  .♦  On  a  referfBce  t9<ih^,p|u;9«g9  i(wlf  w«  find  we  hmrs  be«»  too  picturM^c^    The 
imager  of  the  Djerb^hire  roilkmaidt  were  called  up  hv  seeing  the  teat*  of  the  British 
're8iaenr»-cows  atliiicknow  rudely  handled  by  the  dairyman,  '*  mustachioed  and  half 
'  adicd  natiVeii"  -      _  :    .     ^ 
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Art.  Vl.-^Sketches  from  Venetian  History,    Q,  vols.    London: 

Murray.     1832. 

This  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  full  and  regular  History  of 
Venice^  but,  as  its  name  implies,  to  consist  only  of  Sketches 
of  the  most  prominent  and  picturesque  features  that  mark  her 
annals.  The  different  transactions,  however,  are  so  skilfully  con- 
nected, that  the  reader  goes  on  without  being  sensible  of  an^* 
hiatus  in  the  story ;  and  in  the  mean  time  those  parts  of  the  his«- 
tory  which  are  chosen  for  the  narrative,  are  related  with  so  muck 
fulness  and  particularity,  that  we  seem  to  be  reading  the  work 
rather  of  some  cotemporary  chronicler,  than  of  a  professed  sys^ 
lematic  historian* 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  see  all  history  written  in  this  way :  for 
it  would  not  always  be  safe  to  trust  either  to  the  taste  or  the  disr 
cretion  of  the  historian  for  what  was  to  be  related  and  fully 
described,  and  what  was  to  be  slightly  passed  over  or  omittecL 
3ut  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the  historian  being  supposed,  this 
plan  has  many  recommendations  on  the  score  of  pleasure  and 
Amusement,  at  least,  if  not  on  that  of  more  solid  instruction. 
Some  persons  read  history  with  one  object  in  view  and  some  with 
.another.  If  the  reader's  object  Is  to  learn  the  causes  of  events, 
or  to  penetrate  the  abstract  principles  of  human  society,  or  to 
watch  the  effect  of  different  laws  on  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
communities,  the  dullest  tracts  of  history,  and  those  least  marked 
by  the  influence  of  individual  character  or  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment, will  be  found  most  to  abound  in  instruction.  But  this  is 
not  commonly  the  object  for  which  people  in  general  take  up 
history.  The  mass  of  readers  and  purchasers  of  books  seek  from 
them  no  other  advatitage  than  amusement  for  their  leisure,  or  re* 
ifreshment  from  the  fatigue  of  business  i-^knowing  at  the  sao^ 
tin^e  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  books,  if  they  be  tolerab^ 
chosen,  is  not  a  pleasure  which  ceases  .with  the  mere  momentary 
enjoyment  they  afford,  nor  a  pleasure  wholly  devoid  of  more  im- 
portant improvement.  To  the  general  reader,  then,  we  think 
that  the  plan  adopted  by  our  author  in  tbese  Venetian  Sketches 
has  many  recommendations.  So  far  as  the  advantage  of  the 
reader  himself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  benefit  he  can  receive 
.from  history,  or  indeed  from  books  of  any  kind,  so  great  as  that 
lie  may  derive  by  being  made  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
the  historian,  (if  he  be  such  a  person  as  an  historian  should  b^) 
while  describing  those  great  transactions  of  past  times,  in  which 
the  passions  of  mankind,  their  good  and  bad  qualities,  are  espe- 
cially called  forth ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  a  plan   which  professes  only  to  relate  such  trafis^^ctiQQS,  9t 
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full  l^gthy  and  to  pass  over  rapidly  those  times  and  actions  which 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  features^  is  ja,  plan  which 
promises  more  delight  and  pleasure^  in  a  short  compass^  than 
could  be  afforded  upon  the  ordinary  plan  of  writing  history. 
However,  be  this  n>ethod  good  or  bad,  it  is  the  method  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  work  before  us ;  and  we  run  no  risk  in 
saying  that,  whatever  advantages  it  possesses,  the  author  has  very 
successfully  availed  himself  of  them.  His  object  plainly  has  been 
to  do  exactly  what  the  name  of  his  book  implies,  and  which  is  so 
often  accomplished  by  painters.  It  is  not  an  abridgment  of  Ye* 
netian  history  (though  his  work  has  been  brought  within  the 
compass  of  an  abridgment)  that  we  have  before  us ;  the  author  has 
transferred  to  history  that  which  is  the  principle  on  which  a  good 
picture  is  composed,  where  all  the  inferior  agents  and  circum* 
stances  are  hinted  at  in  the  back  ground,  and  only  the  principal 
action,  and  the  two  or  three  leading  personages,  put  prominently 
forward  and  distinctly  pourtrayed.  It  is  an  experiment  perfectly 
new  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  here  tried ;  and  the  success  of  it, 
in  our  author's  hands  at  least,  has  been  so  great,  that  we  hope  he 
will  be  induced  to  persevere  in  the  attractive  path  which  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  with  so  much  taste  and  skill. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  upon  the  author,  and  his 
method  of  composition,  we  now  come  to  the  task  which  remains 
to  us — of  conveying  to  our  reader  some  knoM'ledge  of  the  work 
itself. 

Considering  the  important  place  which  the  Venetian  state  has 
occupied  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  and  the  frequent  allu* 
sions  made  to  her  city  and  people  in  poetry  and  romance,  it  iS 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  work  before  us  should  be  the  only 
work  in  our  language,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  pre» 
tends  to  be  a  history  t)f  this  remarkable  republic.  The  works  of 
Paruka,  Torcarini,  Sanuti,  and  Contarini,  have  been  '^  done  into 
English ;"  but  the  translations  are  very  old,  and  there  are  few* 
readers  of  the  present  day  who  have  probably  met  with  them : 
both  the  translations  themselves,  and  the  names  of  the  translators, 
have  been  forgotten,  though  one  of  them  was  h  name  of  no  less 
importance  than  that  of  an  Earl  of  Monmouth.  No  nation  of 
modern  Europe,  however,  has  been  more  rich  in  native  historians, 
or  affords  a  greater  variety  of  original  documents  from  whicb  ail 
authentic  history  may  be  formed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  abund- 
ant store  of  materials  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Muratori— 
most  of  them  cotemporary  documents,  and  many  of  them  the 
productions  of  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses,' and  often  sharers 
in  the  events'  they  relate — the  conquest  of  Venice  by  the  French 
has  put  the  public  in. possession  of  information  upon  many  points 
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mrbkh  were  before  very  imperfectlj  known^  bj  opening  an  access 
t9.  sources  of  koQwledge,  rich  in  materials,  but  which  bad  up  to 
tl^t  time  been  scrupulously  guarded  from  the  public  eye«  It  is 
from  these  sources  that  Daru,  in  his  valuable  history,  has  drawn 
so  largely,  to  whose  work  and  Sismondi's  the  author  of  these 
Sketches  professes  to  be  largely  indebted.  But  though  indebted 
to  these  writers  for  many  facts  not  to  be  found  in  Venetian, 
authors,  yet  still  it  is  from  these  last  that  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive is  drawn.  The  documents  that  have  been  brought  to  light 
from  the  archives  of  the  ancient  Venetian  government,  relate  more 
tp  the  motives  of  its  rulers,  and  to  the  maxims  and  principles  by 
which  they  were  guided,  than  to  the  events  themselves  with  which 
history  is  concerned.  And  it  is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
n^erit  of  these  ''  Sketches,"  that  the  writer  always  endeavours  to 
place  his  reader  in  a  situation  to  see  and  hear  what  was  thought 
Olid  felt  by  those  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  who  witnessed  the 
fiicts  which  he  describes.  Many  of  the  transacticms  are  given  in 
the  very  words  of  cotemporary  writers ;  and  the  reflections,  com« 
monly  those  of  the  persons  who  were  present  at  the  busy  scenes 
which  the  historian  endeavours  to  sketch.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
that  a  conviction  of  truth  is  created  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
beyond  that  which  is  produced  by  almost  any  history  we  are  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  dramatic  effect  is  givea 
W.  the  narrative  as  vivid  and  delightful  as  any  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  most  skilful  fiction.  It  is  difficult  to  verify  or  ex- 
emplify die  character  which  we  are  giving  of  the  style  of  narra- 
tion adopted  in  these  volumes,  by  a  selection  of  extracts.  The 
very  merit  of  the  style,  and  the  effect  we  are  speaking  of,  is  pro-^ 
ddced  by  the  minuteness  and  completeness  of  the  description^— 
by  putting  the  scenes  and  actors  before  the  reader  :--^all  that  was 
flone  and  said,  or  believed  to  have  been  done  and  said  at  the  time, 
to  far  as  there  is  the  authority  of  cotemporary  documents  for  sup- 
posing. Now  although  this  is  an  admirable  method  for  giving 
the  reader  a  real  and  lively  conception  of  the  manners  and  opi- 
^ns  of  the  time,  yet  it  supposes  any  quality  rather  than  brevity; 
bnt'if  the  reader  wishes. to  understand  and  appreciate  the  cfaarac* 
leri»tic  merit  of,  these  admirable  historical  sketches,  let  him  tutn 
to  the  accoimt  which  is  given  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Criisaders,  at  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  volume; 
-  We  take  this  passage  in  preference  to  many  others,  because 
there  is  in  Gibbon  a  description  of  the  same  event,  which  has 
b^en  considered,  and  very  justly,  to  possess  extraordinary  merit. 
If  the  reader  will  first  read  that  description,  and  then  turn  to  the 
BSitne  transaction  related  by  our  author,  be  will  then  better  appre- 
ciate the  skill  and  peculiar  merit  of  the  last. 
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After  describing  the  election  of  Dandolo/a  blind  old  mm  ^t 
eighty,  to  be  Doge^  the  author  proceeds  to  relate  the  eknbavsy 
tvhich  was  sent  by  the  Crusaders  of  France,  with  Geoffrey  de 
Villehardouin,  the  Marshal  of  Champagne,  at  their  head,  10 
obtain  the  assistance  of  Venice  towards  this  sacred  attempt  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land : 

"  The  letters  of  credence  with  which  the  envoys  had  been  intrusted 
required  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice  to  place  as  entire  cofifidenee 
ill  these  representatives,  as  in  the  barons  themselves  by  whom  they 
were  deputed.  Dandolo  accordingly  received  them  with  distinguished 
honour,  and  acknowledging  that,  with  the  exception  of  crowned 
kings,  the  princes  who  liaa  sent  them  were  the  most  powerful  in 
Christendom,  he  demanded  their  object.  They  answered  by  request-* 
ing  an  assembly  of  the  council  before  which  it  might  be  declared ; 
and,  in  an  audience  granted  four  days  afterwards,  they  thus  expressisd 
themselves :  « Sir,  we  are  come  to  thee  from  the  most  potent  barotiM 
of  France,  who  have  put  on  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  recover  Jerusalem,  if  such  be  the 
will  of  God ;  and,  because  they  know  that  no  nation  has  the  power  of 
you  and  your  people,  they  implore  you.  In  God^s  name,  to  look  wiUl 
pity  upon  the  Holy  Land,  and,  by  supplying  them  with  ships  and 
means  for  their  passage  thither,  to  jom  with  them  in  avenging  the 
shame  of  our  Redeemer.'  *  On  what  conditions,'  demanded  the 
doge  ? '  *  On  any  conditions,*  replied  the  envoys,  *  which  you  majr 
think  proper  to  impose,  provided  they  are  within  our  power.* 
*  Certes,'  said  the  doge,  *  the  request  is  no  slight  one,  and  the  enter* 
prize  itself  is  of  vast  magnitude;  we  will  return  you  an  answer  iti 
eight  days  ;  and  wonder  not  that  we  ask  so  long  a  time,  for  a  thing  of 
this  importance  needs  much  deliberation.' 

'<  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed,  the  doge  announced  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  assent  to  the  proposal :  prefacing  this 
declaration  with  a  statement  which  proves  that  it  was  not  yet  con« 
sidered  safe  to  neglect  the  body  of  the  people,  in  the  decision  oP 
important  questions  of  state.  Provided  he  could  obtain  the  concur- 
rence, of  the  great  council  and  of  the  commons  of  the  city,  he  agreed 
to  furnish  paianders  for  the  transport  of  four  thousand  nve  hundred 
horses,  and  nine  thousand  esquires ;  ships  for  four  thousand  flf# 
hundred  knights  and  twent3r  thousand  se^eants  ion  feot«  Nine 
months'  provisions  were  to  be  supplied  to  this  armament,  jat  the  rale 
of  four  marks  for  every  horse,  two  for  every  man.  Theeoffligeihenti 
Wete  to  continue  in  force  for  one  whole  year,  from  the  day  of.  deb 
parture  from  the  port  of  Venice,  into  whatever  realms  the  service 
of  God  and  Christendom  might  lead  them ;  and  the  sum  demanded 
for  this  assistance  was  eighty-five  thousand  marks.  As  an  allure^^ 
hient  to  thd  completion  of  the  bargain,  Dandolo  promised  to  equip^  ia 
additioti,  fifty  galleys  for  the  love  of  God,  and  free  of  expense^  but 
With  this  important  reservation,  that  so  long  as  the  alliance  continnedi 
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all  conquests  made  by  sea  or  land  should  be  divided  equally  between 
the  contracting  parties* 

"  The  ambassadors  demanded  a  single  night  for  the  consideratioa 
of  this  truly  mercantile  offer ;  and  on  the  morrow  they  assented  to  it. 
The  proposition  was  then  submitted  to  the  different  bodies  whose 
consent  was  deemed  necessary.  In  the  end,  the  general  assembly 
was  convoked;  and,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
citizens,  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Mark,  where  God  was  implored  to  inspire  them  to  do  his 
pleasure  in  respect  of  the  demands  of  the  ambassadors.  When  the 
Mass  was  over,  the  doge  sent  to  the  ambassadors,  desiring  that  they 
would  humbly  move  the  people  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  The 
ambassadors  accordingly  repaired  to  the  church,  and  were  eagerly 
regarded  by  those  who  had  not  yet  beheld  them  ;  while  Villehardouin 
spoke  by  consent  for  the  rest,  and  said — *  Signiors,  the  most  high  and 
powerful  barons  of  France  have  sent  us  to  Venice  to  implore  you  to 
look  with  pity  on  the  Holy  City  which  is  in  bondage  to  the  Infidels, 
and  for  God*s  sake  to  join  with  them  in  avenging  the  wrongs  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  turn  to  you  because  they  know  none  others  so  powerful 
on  the  seas,  and  they  have  enjoined  us  to  kneel  at  your  feet  until  you 
have  granted  their  prayers,  and  have  compassion  upon  the  land  over 
the.  sea.'  The  six  ambassadors  then  fell  upon  their  knees,  with  many 
tears,  and  the  doge  and  the  people  waved  their  hands  and  cried  aloud 
with  one  voice,  *  We  consent,  we  consent.'  The  acclamations  and 
tumult  were  so  great  that  it  seemed  the  earth  shook  ;  and  when  that 
great  heart-moving  cry,  which  exceeded  all  human  experience,  had 
subsided,  the  doge  mounted  the  pulpit  and  spoke  to  the  people  as 
follows :  '  Behold,  signiors,  the  honour  which  the  Lord  has  shown 
you,  in  disposing  the  bravest  warriors  upon  earth  to  seek  your  alliance, 
m  preference  to  that  of  all  other  nations,  in  so  high  an  enterprize  as 
the  rescue  of  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.' " — vol.  i.  pp.  86 — 89. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  intermediate  events, — the  capture  of 
Zara,  the  dispute  and  affray  among  the  Crusaders,  the  schism 
created  among  the  leaders  by  the  opposition  of  the  Pope  to  the 
enterprize  against  Zara,  as  well  as  to  that  against  Constantinople, 
and  pass  on  to  the  embarkation  at  Corfu,  when  the  whole  fleet 
set  sail  from  the  Adiiatic  to  the  Dardanelles  : — 

<*  This  conipact  having  been  ratified  and  sworn  tO)  they  re-embarked, 
and  quitted  Corfu  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost.  The  martial  spirit  of 
Villehardouin  is  kindled  afresh  upon  the  renewal  of  activity.  <  The 
day,'  he  says,  *  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  winds  were  sofl  and 
fiivonrable,  as  they  spread  their  sails  before  them.  And  I,  Geoffrey, 
the  ^Marshal  of  Champagne,  who  have  dictated  this  recital,  having 
been  present  at  the  matters  therein  related,  and  conscious  that  it  con* 
tains  nothing  but  truth,  bear  witness  that  so  glorious  a  sight  had 
never  been  beheld  before.  Far  as  our  view  could  extend,  the  sea 
was  covered  with  the  sails  of  ship  and  galley  ;  our  hearts  were  lifted 
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up  with  joy,  and  we  thought  our  armament  might  undertake  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  world.'  Nor  was  this  the  impression  of  such 
only  as  held  command.  While  doubling  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
they  fell  in  with  two  vessels  filled  with  knights,  pilgrims,  and  Serjeants 
returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  some  of  those  who  had 
departed  from  their  agreement  of  meeting  at  Venice,  and  were  now 
ashamed  to  declare  themselves.  The  Count  of  Flanders  sent  his 
barge  to  inquire  their  destination  and  quality ;  and,  as  it  approached 
the  vessels,  a  serjeant,  struck  by  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  fleet 
hefore  him,  leaped  on  board,  and  cried  out  to  his  less  enthusiastic 
comrades,  *  Give  me  my  baggage,  for  I  shall  join  these  people  who 
appear  certain  of  subduing  the  land ! ' 

**  Negropont,  Andros,  and  Abydos  received  them  as  peaceably  a^ 
Durazzo ;  and  the  Byzantine  court,  lost  in  sloth  and  luxury,  either 
disbelieved  or  disregarded  the  news  of  their  approach.  No  secrecy  had 
been  affected  :  both  the  measures  taken  by  the  exiled  prince,  and  the 
consequent  design  of  the  Crusaders,  had  been  long  openly  avowed ; 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  easy  for  Greece,  formed  by  nature  a  mari- 
time power,  and  at  that  time  sharing  with  Venice  the  dominion  of  the 
seas,  to  have  made  some  great  effort  before  her  capital  was  besieged. 
Jt  has  been  said  that,  but  a  few  years  before  this  invasion,  the  dock- 
yards of  Constantinople  could  furnish  one  thousand  six  hundred 
vessels  of  war.  Admitting  the  number  to  be  exaggerated^  the  very 
exaggeration  testifies  the  greatness  of  her  naval  resources.  But  the 
emperor,  devoted  to  ease  and  sensuality,  had  intrusted  his  arsenals  to 
a  brother-in-law,  by  whose  base  cupidity  the  state  was  crippled. 
Stores,  arms,  equipments — the  very  hulks  themselves — had  been 
broken  up  and  sold  to  swell  the  private  wealth  of  Michael  Stryphnus ; 
and,  when  the  rumour  of  impending  danger  prompted  him  to  restore 
the  navy  which  he  had  destroyed,  he  was  forbidden  to  lifl  an  axe  in 
the  forests,  reserved,  as  he  was  informed  by  their  guardian  eunuchs, 
not  for  the  lowly  provision  of  ship-timber,  but  for  the  more  exalted 
pleasures  of  the  Imperial  chase. 

"  The  huge  and  heavy-laden  armament  of  the  Crusaders  proceeded 
through  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  Archipelago,  and  threaded  the 
narrow  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  without  hindrance  or  interruption* 
As  the  sea  of  Marmora  widened  before  them,  its  bosom,  covered  with 
sails,  presented  a  sight  of  incomparable  beauty ;  till,  three  leagues 
short  of  Constantinople,  they  neared  the  land,  and  obtained  their  first 
.  view  of  that  great  and  gorgeous  metropolis.  Their  feelings  cannot 
be  doubted;  nor  can  they  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
that  eye-witness  who  so  deeply  shared  them.  *  When  they  contem- 
plated the  lofty  walls  and  goodly  towers  that  enclosed  it  around,  the 
gay  palaces  and  glittering  churches  that  seemed  innumerable,  the 
immense  dimensions  of  the  city  denoting  it  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Earth,  they  could  hardly  believe  their  senses ;  nor  was  there  any  man, 
however  bold,  whose  heart  did  not  tremble  within  him.  This  was  no 
marvel ;  for  never  since  the  creation  of  the  world  had  such  an  enter "» 
.prize  been  attempted  by  such  a  handful  of  men,* 
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M  The  prudence  of  Dandolo  saved  them  from  destruction  in  the 
outset  The  barons  landed,  and  held  a  council  in  the  Minster  of  Hi. 
Stephen's,  a  pleasant  village,  still  known  to  us  by  its  former  name,  and 
now  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  immense  powder  magaeines.  It  eaa 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  some  impatience  was  expressed  for  an 
immediate  general  dis^nbarkation ;  but,  in  opposition  to  this  wish, 
the  doge  advanced  his  own  former  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
country*  The  continent,  he  said,  was  of  vast  extent  and  thickly 
peopled,  and  the  soldiers,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  would  scatter 
themselves  over  it,  in  foraging  parties,  and  be  cut  off  in  detail.  Far 
better  would  it  be  to  make  for  the  islands  in  siffht,  and,  having  there 
refreshed  themselves,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  attack  of  the  cityb 
This  advice  prevailed.  They  passed  the  night  at  anchor,  and  on  the 
morrow,  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  having  displayed  their 
banners  and  standards  on  the  turrets,  and  fenced  the  sides  of  their 
Vessels  with  a  pavissade  of  shields  close  locked  together,  each  man  cast 
a  glance  upon  his  arms,  well  knowing  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
he  would  need  their  assistance.  As  they  set  sail,  the  wind  bore  them 
within  a  bow-shot  of  Constantinople,  and  some  of  the  ships  were 
assailed  with  missiles  from  the  throngs  which  clustered  on  its  walls 
and  towers.  It  is  probable,  although  Villehardouin  is  far  from  con- 
fessing it,  that  a  slight  confusion  ensued,  for  he  admits  that  tbey 
abandoned  their  design  on  the  islands  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never 
been  proposed  ;  and,  without  loss  of  time,  crossed  over  to  the  Asiatic 
'shore,  and  anchored  off  Chalcedon,  where  one  of  the  fairest  palaeeis 
«f  the  emperor  received  the  generals,  and  the  troops  were  disem- 
barked and  encamped.  On  the  following  morning,  the  fleet  sailed 
onward  to  Scutari,  immediately  opposite  to  Constantinople,  and  was 
followed  thither  by  the  army.  The  Greeks,  on  the  European  shore, 
made  a  corresponding  movement,  and  encamped  on  the  outskirts  of 
Pera."— vol.  i.  pp.  109--118. 

The  history  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  incidents  that  took  place 
xluring  the  nine  days  passed  at  Scutari^and  passes  to  the  landing  of 
the  Crusaders  at  Galata^  and  the  investment  of  Constantinople 
itself; — 

"  On  the  tenth  morning  (July  6)  after  their  arrival,  it  was  resolved 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  part  selected  was 
not  far  below  the  spot  ennobled  by  the  Bridge  of  Darius.  Before 
they  addressed  themselves  to  this  dangerous  enterprise,  for  such,  pre- 
viously to  the  event,  it  might  justly  be  considered,  mass  was  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  The  bishops  and  cler^ 
exhorted  their  people,  instructing  them  that  in  this  extremity,  m 
which  none  could  foresee  what  might  be  God's  pleasure  concerning 
him,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to  confess  his  sins  and  dispose  of 
his  worldly  possessions.  This  counsel  was  received  with  fervent  zeal 
and  devotion.  At  length,  the  appointed  moment  having  arrived,  the 
vanguard  embarked  under  the  command  of  Count  Baldwin,  who  was 
followed  by  more  good  lances,  archers,  and  cross-bowmen  than  any 
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other  lord  of  the  army.  Four  other  divisions  succeeded,  respectively 
led  by  Henry,  brother  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  Counts  of  St. 
Paul  and  Blois,  and  Matthew  of  Montmorency.  In  the  last  were 
enrolled  Villehardouih  himself  and  the  flower  of  the  Gallic  chivalry. 
The  largest  band,  Lombards,  Tuscans,  Germans  and  Piedmontese, 
composed  the  rear,  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 
The  mass  of  soldiery  crowded  the  heavy  vessels  under  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  the  galleys ;  and  the  knights,  armed  from  head  to 
foot,  with  their  horses  ready  housed  and  saddled,  entered  the  pa- 
landers.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  displayed 
Alexius  with  his  countless  hosts  awaiting  the  onset  on  the  opposite 
shore.  The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  galleys  moved  forward,  each 
towing  a  heavier  transport ;  none  asked  who  was  to  be  foremost,  but 
every  man  pushed  on  with  all  his  might  to  land.  As  they  neared  the 
western  bank,  the  knights  started  up  from  the  palanders,  and,  armed 
as  they  were,  helm-laced,  and  lance  in  hand,  leaped  baldrick-deep 
into  the  sea.  Nor  were  the  archers,  Serjeants,  and  arbelestriers  less 
eager  than  their  lords,  each  company  forming  on  the  spot  where  their 
vessels  touched  the  ground ;  and  the  Greeks,  after  a  faint  show  of 
resistance,  fled  before  the  lances  crossed  each  other.  As  soon  as  th^ 
shore  was  cleared,  the  ports  were  opened,  the  bridges  let  down  from 
the  palanders,  and,  the  horses  having  disembarked,  the  knights 
mounted,  and  the  six  divisions  formed  according  to  preconcerted 
order.  The  van,  under  Count  Baldwin,  advanced  to  the  camp  fVbm 
which  Alexius  had  beheld  their  landing ;  it  was  already  abandoned, 
and  afforded  a  rich  booty  to  the  conquerors.  For  the  night,  they 
took  post  near  the  Tower  of  Galata,  in  a  quarter  named  S  ten  on, 
which  was  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now  under  its  modem  denomination 
Hassa  Kai,  allotted  to  the  Jews.  At  dawn  of  the  following  day,  they 
repulsed  a  sortie  from  the  tower,  and,  gaining  possession  of  its  gate 
before  the  fugitives  were  able  to  close  it,  they  stormed  the  castle  with 
great  slaughter,  and  established  themselves  within  its  walls.  The 
possession  of  this  fortress  materially  assisted  the  operations  against 
the  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  it  commanded.  A  favourable. breeze 
sprang  up,  and  the  Venetian  galleys,  setting  all  sail,  bore  down  upon 
the  huge  chain,  without  molestation  from  the  shore.  For  a  while  it 
resisted  the  shock,  and  the  mariners  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
sever  its  massive  links  with  gigantic  shears  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. At  length,  one  vessel  more  fortunate  than  its  mates,  and 
realizing  the  good  omen  of  its  name,  The  Eagle  {VAquila),  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  boom.  The  whole  navy  triumphantly  fol- 
lowed, and  the  total  destruction  of  the  little  squadron  opposea  to  it 
ensued.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  instantly  captured,  some  ran  under 
the  city  walls  and  were  sunk,  after  having  been  abandoned  by  their 
crews,  many  of  whom  clung  to  the  fragments  of  the  broken  chain,  still 
suspended  from  its  palisades,  and  gained  the  land  by  swarming  alon^ 
them  as  on  a  rope." 

"  After  four  days'  rest,  the  fleet  moved  tip  the  harbour;  and  th^ 
land-forces  advanced  at  the  same  time  along  the  shore,  in  6rder  to 
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round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  take  post  utoder  the  walls.  A  inarch 
of  about  seven  miles  brought  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  where  the  little  rivers  Barbyses  and  Cydaris,  uniting  their 
beds,  discharge  themselves,  by  a  single  channel,  into  a  small  bay ; 
which,  from  the  purity  of  its  waters  and  its  abundant  produce  of  fish, 
is  known  to  modern  ears  as  Les  Eaux  douces  ;  a  far  more  picturesque 
title  than  that  given  it  by  the  Turks,  Kiat-hant,  or  by  the  present 
Greeks,  Kartaricos^  both  of  which  names  refer  only  to  the  paper-mills 
now  deforming  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  passage  of  these  streams 
might  have  been  easily  defended ;  but  the  Greeks  had  been  contented 
to  break  down  the  stone  bridge  which  traversed  them,  and  to  retire 
within  their  walls.  A  day  and  a  night  completed  its  reparation,  and 
though  the  besieged,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  outnumbered  the  besiegers 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one,  they  looked  on  without  venturing 
to  oppose.  The  six  divisions  passed  the  river  in  successicui,  and  sat 
down  before  the  city.  Too  few  for  a  regular  investment,  it  was  but 
a  single  gate  (probably  that  which  is  now  known  as  £gn'  Kapaussi) 
against  which  they  were  able  to  direct  their  efforts.  The  position 
coosen  for  their  camp  was  at  the  north-western  angle,  between  the 
Palace  of  Blachernse  and  the  Castle  of  Boemond,  and  here  they  were 
laboriously  employed  in  bringing  up  their  artillery,  constructing  their 
works,  and  planting  their  scorpions,  catapults,  mangonels,  and  per- 
rieres.  Few  moments  could  be  snatched  for  repose,  for  they  were 
harassed  by  perpetual  sallies,  and  they  could  not  eat,  nor  rest,  nor 
sleep,  except  in  arms.  The  attacks  were  renewed  six  or  seven  times 
each  day ;  and  many  of  them,  headed  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  destined  to  great  subsequent  distinc- 
tion, occasioned  severe  loss.  Oflen,  however,  did  they  chase  back 
the  Greeks  under  their  very  walls,  till  they  were  themselves  forced  to 
retreat  from  the  volleys  of  stones  hurled  upon  them  by  the  garrison. 
The  more  effectually  to  secure  their  camp,  they  fortified  it  with  stout 
barriers  and  palisades.  But  an  enemy,  carrying  greater  terror  than 
the  swords  of  the  Greeks,  threatened  to  commence  its  inroads,  and 
their  situation  increased  in  peril  every  hour.  They  dared  not  forage 
beyond  four  bow-shots  from  their  tents,  and  even  then  only  in  large 
parties.  Their  fresh  provisions  having  been  exhausted,  they  had 
recourse  to  their  horses,  and  when  these  had  been  killed,  and  this 
resource  failed  also,  a  little  meal  and  a  little  salted  meat  now  consti- 
tuted their  whole  store.  Their  supplies,  even  of  this  kind,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  most  extraordinary  siege,  had  not  been  calcu- 
lated for  more  than  three  weeks'  consumption. 

**  Ten  days  out  of  that  period  had  passed  away ;  and  their  greatest 
hazard  was  exposure  to  farther  delay.  Their  preparations  were 
completed  on  the  land  side,  and  the  Venetians  were  equally  ready  in 
the  harbour ;  so  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  July,  four  of  the 
six  divisions  advanced  from  the  camp,  headed  by  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders and  his  brother,  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  of  St.  Paul,  while  the 
reserve  of  Champagners  and  Biirgundians,  under  the  Marquis  oi 
Montferrat  and  Matthew  de  Montmorency,  kept  guard  over  the  camp; 
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Much  injury  had  already  been  suffered  by  the  outer  wall,  against 
which  the  united  force  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines 
had  been  directed ;  and  the  ponderous  stones  which  they  were  con- 
structed to  hurl  had,  in  many  instances,  reached  and  destroyed  parts 
of  the  splendid  architecture  within  the  city  itself.  Two  ladders  were 
successfully  raised  against  a  barbican,  defended  chiefly  by  a  biand  of 
Pisans  whom  hatred  of  Venice  had  attached  to  the  Emperor,  and  by 
a  ruder  and  yet  mare  formidable  battalion,  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
history  as  Varairgi,  and  called  by  Villehardouin  Danes  and  English, 
They  were,  probably,  the  descendants  of  Saxons  or  of  Anglo-Danes, 
who  had  fled  from  England,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before,  to 
escape  the  tyranny  consequent  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  who 
having  tendered  their  services  to  the  first  Alexius,  and  given  ample 
proofs  of  their  strength  and  valour,  were  formed  into  an  imperial 
body  guard  as  early  as  the  year  1081.  Their  weapon  was  a  ponderous 
batde-axe,  a  more  than  equal  match  for  even  the  double-handed 
sword  of  the  Crusaders ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  barbarians,  for  such 
they  were  not  unjustly  considered,  a  gallant  handful  of  fifteen  war- 
riors, all,  except  two  of  them,  knights,  gained  the  summit  of  the  wall ; 
but,^  before  they  could  be  supported,  the  defenders  rallied  and  drove 
them  back.  Two,  says  Villehardouin,  remained  prisoners,  and  were 
carried  before  the  Emperor  Alexius,  to  his  singular  gratification.  He 
had  not  participated  in  the  combat,  but  looked  on  from  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  tower.  Many  other  of  the  assailants  were  grievously  hurt  or 
wounded,  and,  the  attack  bavins  entirely  failed,  the  French  retired  to 
their  camn,  broken  and  dispirited. 

'*  The  Venetians  had  been  far  more  successful.  In  their  prepara- 
tions they  had  displayed  extraordinary  skill,  and  exhausted  every 
branch  of  military  art  then  known.  Their  decks  were  crowded  with 
warlike  engines,  and  protected  from  the  effects  of  fire  by  a  thick 
covering  of  ox-hides ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  the  ramparts,  they  had 
framed  rope-ladders,  which  could  be  let  down,  at  will,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  yard-arms,  and  which,  from  their  great  height, 
overtopped  the  city  walls.  These  drawbridges,  as  they  neared  the 
shore,  were  lowered,  and  poured  forth  swarms  of  combatants  upon 
the  heads  of  the  astonished  garrison.  But  their  triumph  must  be 
told  in  the  dramatic  words  of  Villehardouin.  '  Their  vessels,  mar- 
shalled in  a  line  which  extended  more  than  three  bow-shots,  began  to 
approach  the  towers,  and  the  wall  which  stretched  along  the  shore. 
The  mangonels  were  planted  upon  the  decks,  and  the  flights  of  arrows 
and  quarrels  were  numberless,  yet  those  within  the  city  vahantly 
defended  their  posts.  The  ladders  on  the  ships  approached  the  walls 
so  closely  that  in  many  places  it  became  a  combat  of  sword  and  lance, 
and  the  shouts  were  so  great  that  they  were  enough  to  shake  sea  and 
earth ;  but  the  salleys,  notwithstanding,  could  find  no  opportunity  of 
reaching  the  land.  Now  you  shall  hear  of  the  dauntless  valour  of  the 
Duke  of  Venice ;  who,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  stood  upon  the  prow 
of  his  galley,  with  the  standard  of  St.  Mark  spread  before  him,  urging 
his  people  to  push  on  to  the  shore  on  peril  of  his  high  displeasure. 
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By  wondrous  exertions,  they  ran  the  galley  ashore,  and,  leaping  ou^ 
bore  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  before  him  on  the  land.  When  the  Ve*- 
nettans  saw  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  on  the  land,  and  that  thdr  Duke's 
galley  had  been  the  first  to  touch  the  ground,  they  pushed  on  in 
shame  and  emulation ;  and  the  men  of  the  palanders  sprang  to  land, 
in  rivalry  with  each  other,  and  oommenced  a  furious  assault.  And  Ij 
Geoffry  de  Villehardouin,  Marshal  of  Champagne,  the  author  of  this 
work,  affirm,  that  it  was  asserted  by  more  than  forty  persons,  tbat 
they  beheld  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  planted  upon  one  ot  the  towers, 
and  none  could  tell  by  what  hand  it  was  planted  there;  at  whic^ 
miraculous  sight,  the  besieged  fled  and  deserted  the  walls,  while  the 
invaders  rushed  in  headlong,  striving  who  should  be  foremost ;  seised 
upon  twenty-five  of  the  towers,  and  garrisoned  them  with  their 
soldiers.  And  the  Duke  despatched  a  boat  with  the  news  of  his  sue* 
cess  to  the  Barons  of  the  army,  letting  them  know  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  twenty-five  towers,  and  in  no  danger  of  being  dislodged.' 

"  The  invisible  standard-bearer,  who  struck  terror  into  the  besieged 
and  animated  his  comrades,  was  probably  some  gallant  soldier,  killed 
(like  one  of  our  own  brave  countrymen,  under  similar  circumstances, 
on  the  ramparts  of  Seringapatam)  in  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph. 
The  Venetians,  when  once  established,  with  characteristic  prudence, 
secured  their  booty,  and  began  to  send  the  horses  and  palfreys  whie^ 
they  had  captured,  in  boats  to  the  camp ;  and  while  they  were  thus 
employed  a  fresh  body  of  Greeks  returned  to  the  charge.  In  order 
to  maintain  their  ground,  the  Venetians  set  fire  to  the  houses  between 
themselves  and  the  approaching  enemy,  against  whom  this  terrible 
expedient  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

•*  To  change  their  attack,  and  to  press  upon  that  portion  of  the 
besiegers  which  had  been  already  repulsed,  was  the  obvious  policy  t>f 
the  Greeks ;  and  Alexius,  in  spite  of  his  un warlike  temperament, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  myriads,  and  directed  a  sally  from 
three  gates  at  once,  in  the  hope  of  overwhelming  the  camp.  Each  of 
the  sixty  battalions  which  the  Greeks  brought  into  the  field  outnum- 
bered any  of  the  six  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  whole  plain  seemed  alive 
with  armed  men,  who  advanced  slowly  and  in  good  order.  Had  th^ 
Crusaders  mov^  forward,  they  must  have  been  surrounded  and  swept 
away;  but  forming  before  their  palisades,  which  effectually  guarded 
their  rear,  they  placed  their  line  so  that  its  fianks  also  were  protected. 
The  crossbowmen  and  archers  ranged  in  front,  the  horses  formed  the 
second  line,  and,  behind  these,  were  drawn  up  the  infantry.  Two 
hundred  knights,  whose  horses  had  been  slaughtered,  either  for  food 
or  in  battle,  served  that  day  on  foot ;  and,  thus  arrayed,  they  awaited 
their  enemies,  already  within  bow-shot.  At  that  fearful  crisis,  intelli- 
gence of  the  peril  of  his  friends  was  conveyed  to  Dandolo,  and  tbe 
noble-minded  veteran  lost  not  a  moment  in  abandoning  the  towers 
which  he  had  so  hardly  won,  and  in  hastening  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
brethren  in  arms.  Declaring  that  he  would  live  or  die  with  the  Pil- 
grims, and  himself  descending  the  first  from  the  walls,  he  rushed  to 
the  camp,  bearing  with  him  ev6ry  hand  that  could  be  spared  iron  his 
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fleet.  Little,  however,  would  this  slender  reinforoement  have  availed^ 
if  the  courage  of  Alexius  had  equalled  his  overwhelming  force. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  own  loss  (for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Franks  would  have  sold  their  lives  most  dearly),  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  his  enemies  must  have  been  the  result  of  repeated  charges  % 
and  these  were  urged  upon  htm  by  the  ardour  of  Lascar  is.  Yet,  fin: 
a  long  time,  the  opposed  lines  gazed  on  each  other  without  a  move- 
ment \  the  Greeks  too  timorous  to  advance,  the  Pilgrims  too  prudent 
to  quit  their  barricades.  At  length,  the  Emperor,  despairing  of  sue-- 
cess  or  apprehensive  of  disaster,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat ;  and  his 
steps  were  followed,  slowly  and  cautiously,  by  the  Latin  knights, 
astonished  at  this  unexpected  good  fortune.  '  And  indeed,'  says  the 
honest  Villehardouin,  *  God  never  delivered  people  from  more  immi- 
nent peril  than  that  which  this  day  threatened  the  Pilgrims,  the  boldest 
of  whom  rejoiced  when  it  was  passed.'  Worn  with  toil  and  fatigue, 
they  put  o^  their  armour ;  but  their  quarters  were  dreary  and  eom^ 
iortless,  they  were  straitened  for  provisions,  and  the  danger  which 
.they  had  just  escaped  must  again  be  confronted  on  the  morrow. 
The  Venetians,  indeed,  might  console  themselves  with  their  glory. 
They  had  displayed  the  most  eminent  of  all  military  virtues,  courage, 
promptitude,  fidelity;  and,  witli  a  result  which  does  not  alwayis 
accompany  merit,  they  had  not  only  deserved  success,  but  they  had 
also  attained  it. 

"  *  But,  behold,'  exclaims  the  pious  chronicler,  *  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord !  who  displays  them  according  to  his  pleasure.*  Strange  rumours 
from  the  city  broke  the  night-watches  of  the  camp,  and  intelligeneie 
the  most  joyous  and  the  most  unlooked-for  was  confirmed  at  dawn. 
Stragglers  arrived,  from  time  to  time,  all  agreeing  in  the  same  story* 
that  the  usurper,  terrified  by  the  firmness  of  the  besiegers,  ana* 
perhaps,  also  by  the  murmurs  of  his  own  citizens,  had  collected) 
during  the  night,  such  portable  treasure  as  he  could  secure,  a  va&t 
sum  in  gold,  and  the  rich  jewels  of  the  crown ;  and,  with  his  daughter 
Irene  and  a  few  followers  whom  he  could  trust,  had  hastily  embarked 
and  fled  to  Debeltos  TZagora),  an  obscure  village  in  Bulgaria.  The 
fear  of  general  anarcny,  so  likely  to  be  consequent  upon  this  deser- 
tion of  the  throne,  strongly  impressed  Cons  tan  tine,  the  chief  eunuch 
of  the  palace,  to  whom  this  shameful  abandonment  was  earliest  known. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  some  head  of  the  state ;  and  none  appeared 
so  fit,  either  to  calm  intestine  discord  or  to  conciliate  the  enemy  under 
the  walls,  as  the  rightful  but  deposed  prince.  Isaac  Angelus  was 
awakened,  at  midnight,  in  his  .dungeon ;  and,  in  the  messengers  of 
his  restoration  to  sovereignty,  the  sightless  old  man  ^lost  probably 
anticipated,  though  falsely,  the  ministers  of  a  bloody  execution.  After 
eight  years'  captivity,  he  was  again  invested  with  the  imperial  robes ; 
led  by  the  hand  to  the  palace  of  BlachernaB,  seated  on  his  former 
throne,  and  deafened  afresh  with  protestations  of  allegiance.  The 
Barons  and  the  young  Alexius  were  overjoyed  at  this  wondrous  intel- 
ligence; so  wondrous  as,  at  first,  to  exceed  belief.  The  Greeks, 
proverbially,  were  little  to  be  trusted,  and  caution  was  requisite. in 
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accepting  tlieir  first  report.  The  Chiefs,  therefore,  awaited  its  eon- 
finnation  in  the  camp  and  under  arms,  till  at  length,  when  an  exchange 
of  couriers  had  removed  all  doubt,  they  gave  way  to  their  intense 
feelings  of  delight.  Thanks  were  devoutly  rendered  by  all  to  Heaven; 
and  never,  says  the  brave  and  sincere  Marshal  of  Champagne,  was 
greater  joy  manifested  since  the  Creation." — vol.  i.  pp.  1 18 — 130. 

We  have  selected  the  above  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
in  which  these  sketches  are  executed,  because  it  is  a  passage  not 
connected  with  preceding  and  succeeding  events,  and  forming, 
therefore,  a  complete  picture  by  itself,  rather  than  on  account  of 
any  merit  which  it  possesses  above  other  portions  of  the  volumes. 
The  account  of  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Venice,  as  welt  as 
of  those  which  the  Republic  waged  with  Padua  and  Milan, — the 
history  of  the  league  of  Cambray, — of  the  war  of  Chiozza,  and 
-of  the  siege  and  conquest  of  Candia  by  the  Turks,  are  all  of 
them  passages  of  singular  and  pre-eminent  merit.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  lively  conception  of  individual  characters  which  is  con- 
vey ed  into  the  reader's  mind,  without  any  formal  portraiture, 
affords  an  equally  striking  proof  of  the  author's  peculiar  historical 
talent.  The  account  we  have  of  Vecchio  de  Carrero,  and  his 
eventful  life, — of  Carlo  Zeno, — of  the  Visconti, — of  Francesco  di 
Carmagnuole,— of  Francesco  Sporza,  and  many  others,  are  all 
marked  with  the  same  masterly  pencil, — displaying  a  grace  and 
lightness  of  touch,  which  is  the  more  delightful  because  it  is 
effected  with  so  little  labour  or  effort  that  we  can  fancy  the 
author  to  be  as  unaware  of  his  singular  merit  in  this  way,  as  the 
public  in  general  seem  to  be,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  attention 
which  the  book  has  excited.  But  the  book  is  a  golden  book ; 
as  far  above  any  of  its  competitors,  in  the  list  of  works  that  have 
been  published  in  the  same  form,  as  can  well  be  expressed. 
The  work  will  take  its  place,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
among  the  standard  historical  compositions  of  the  language;  and 
we  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  it  printed  in  the  form  in  which  other 
standard  works  are  commonly  published. 
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on  Colonization.     London,     Fellowes.     1 832.    8vo.  pp.  204. 

Thebe  is  one  point  connected  with  the  Reform  Bill  on  which 
all  parties  are  agreed — an  alteration  of  vital  importance  has  been- 
made  in  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  matter,  not 
of  curiosity  only^  but  of  primary  interest,  to  see  how  that  altera- 
tion will  work.  At  present  all  is  speculation.  No  one  can 
certainly  tell,  and  few  will  even  venture  to  predict,  what  the 
results  of  the  Reform  will  be.  The  hopes  of  one  party,  and  the 
fears  of  the  other,  are  qualified,  as  far  as  reasonable  men  are 
concerned,  by  great  uncertainty  and  ignorance.  The  only  infalli* 
ble  consequence  of  the  measure  appears  to  us  to  be  an  immense 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  Democracy*  Whether  that  power 
will  be  exercised  chiefly  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  its  predecessors,  or  in  destroying  the  institutions 
which  are  deformed  by  those  abuses, — whether  a  Reformed  Par- 
liament will  content  itself  with  doing  what  former  Parliaments 
ought  to  have  done,  or  will  proceed  in  the  work  of  innovation 
until  Old  England  be  no  longer  old, — whether  Lord  Grey  and 
Mr.  Stanley  will  succeed  in  preserving  the  limited  monarchy  and 
the  aristocratical  privileges  now  existing  in  this  empire,  or  Mr. 
Hume  and  Mr.  O'Connell  will  introduce  their  beloved  American 
forms  of  govemment,*-r9i*e  questions  which  no  cautious  person 
will  venture  to  answer  without  reserve.  We  know  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  our  political  system  has  changed,  but  where 
it  is  now  situated^  or  how  the  various  parts  of  the  body  will 
cohere  under  the  new  arrangement,  is  matter  of  conjecture  only. 
Experiment  after  experiment  must  be  tried^  and  year  after  year 
must  elapse  before  confidence  and  security  can  return. 

In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty  two  things  may  be  looked 
upon  as  fixed  :  First,  that  the  immediate  result  of  the  recent 
change  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  competence  of  our  existing 
institutions  to  withstand  the  assault  which  will  be  made  upon 
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them ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  ultimate'  and  permanent  welfare 
of  this  country  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  instruction, 
and  improvement,  and  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Old  dams  and  breakwaters  have  been  removed,  and  the  strean^  of 
popular  sentiment  will  henceforth  rush  along  uncontrolled  by  those 
checks  which  have  served  to  direct  its  progress  and  moderate  its 
force.  If  the  channels  are  deep  enough  to  contain  the  boiling 
torrent  with  which  they  will  now  be  filled — if  the  banks  jare 
strong  enough  to  resist  its  fury,  the  land  may  yet  be  preserved. 
While,  on  the  contrary  supposition,  the  flood  must  prevail,  and 
that  large  and  beautiful  field  which  has  been  enclosed  with  so 
much  pains,  and  cultivated  with  so  much  skill  and  perseverance, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  many  barren  spots,  is  yet  so  dear  to  the 
eye  of  benevolence,  patriotism,  and  religion, — must  once  more 
become  a  wild  waste  of  many  waters,  or  rather,  what  is  worse, 
an  unreclaimed  and  irreclaimable  morass,  where  the  great  sources 
of  health  and  strength  will  be  converted  into  the  materials  of  in^ 
faction  and  disease,-^where  desolation  and  death  will  be  the  only 
crop  reaped  from  fields  once  fertile  with  every  thing  that  can  re^ 
joice  the  heart  of  man. 

With  these  forebodings  as  to  what  may  possibly  be  the  fate  of 
this  country,  we  confess  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  anticf-^ 
pate  any  immediate  danger  from  the  measure  which  has  been 

{assed  in  the  late  session  of  Parliament*  It  is  true,  that  fhd 
Anions  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  biit  they 
could  not  have  carried  it  unless  they  had  been  cordially  supM 
ported  by  thousands  who  will  not  support  them  in  the  direcl 
work  of  anarchy.  The  Democratic  troops  are  not  foritiidable 
except  when  they  are  officered  by  Whigs ;  and  the  Whigs,  we 
suspect^  are  upon  their  guard  against  the  possible  machination? 
of  their  united  friends.  The  flames  of  Bristol  were  not  withoul 
an  effect  upon  all  who  have  houses  over  their  head^<  Irelandi 
with  her  O'Connells  and  her  Doyles,  has  told  the  Lord  Lieute^ 
nant  that  the  time  is  come  when  he  must  either  surrender  to  tb4 
Demagogues  or  defy  them.  The  English  Unions  are,  as  yety 
hardly  prepared  for  extreme  measured,  and,  eveii  if  they  w^r^ 
could  hardly  carry  them  into  effect  until  they  are  headed  by  9 
wi#er  statesman  than  Mr.  Attwood,  and  a  better  soldier  fhati 
Colonel  Jones. 

But  our  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  urgent  datiger  does  not 
blind  us  against  the  probability  of  its  arising  at  no  Very  disfatrt 
day.  Looking  at  the  state  of  parties.  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical, 
each  nearly  equal,  and  any  two  of  them  an  overmatch  for  the  third, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  play  of  political  combinations  may  thrdiir 
ft  preponderating  power  into  the   hands  of  the  Destructives i 
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Looking  at  the  men  by  whom  Government  is  or  can  be  admi* 
nistered,  who  can  name  the  individual  on  whom  we  may  implicitly 
rely  as  capable  of  steering  us  through  the  waves  of  the  political 
tempests  The  Whigs,  as  they  themselves  confess,  have  no  firm 
hold  of  power.  And  was  a  Tory  administration  to  succeed  thern^ 
what  chance  could  it  have  of  continuing  in  office,  except  by 
making  very  extensive  sacrifices  to  popular  opinion,  or,  in  other 
words,  giving  way  to  a  vast  mass  of  innovation, — the  results  of 
which  must  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

In  a  word,  the  old  Aristocratical  prop  by  which  our  house  was 
long  supported  has  fallen,  and  either  we  must  underpin  the 
building  and  put  new  foundations  beneath  its  walls,  or  it  will 
totter  on  for  a  few  years  in  a  ricketty  state,  and  then  come  down 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  Was  there  ever  any  nation  in  such  a  state 
as  this  is  now  i  An  overflowing  popuiation,-*-immense  wealth  ia 
the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, — a  very  large  middle  class, 
auflBciently  provided  with  the  good  things  of  this  world, — perfect 
freedom  in  thought,  word,  and  deed»-^much  public  virtue,-— strict 
justice, — pure  and  undefiled  religion,— equal  laws, — great  bene** 
volence,-^civilization  carried  as  high  and  as  low  as  it  ever  has 
been  carried  among  mankind, — and  yet,  with  all  this,  an  expecta* 
tion  and  dread  of  some  great  change. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  people  having  been  directly  invited  to 
legislate,  have  been  taught  the  secret  of  their  own  strength, 
And  this  at  a  time  when  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  still 
immersed  in  the  profoundest  ignorance ;  when  another  large  pro* 
portion  know  just  enough  to  be  exposed  to  the  arts  of  the 
Demagogue,  without  being  able  to  see  through  his  designs  ^ 
when  a  reckless  improvidence  has  been  fostered  for  years  by 
absurd  and  unameliorated  poor4aws ;  and  when  general  distress 
presses  with  tenfold  weight  upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  hardly 
leaves  them  room  for  any  reasonable  exercise  of  political  privilege 
or  power.  Although,  therefore,  the  immediate  tempest  .may  be 
weathered,  as  we  hope  and  trust  it  will  be,  there  is  a  ten  times 
heavier  storm  brewing  in  the  distance,  or,  rather,  there  are  certain 
signs  of  a  constant  succession  of  storms,  each  more  dangerous 
than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  which  no  human  means,  can 
suffice  to  arrest  without  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  people;  their  improvement  in  educa-i 
tion,  and  consequently  in  knowledge ;  their  improvement  in 
industry,  sobriety,  and,  above  all,  in  prudence  and  forethought; 
and  their  consequent  improvement  in  comfort  and  contentment* 
Nothing  short  of  this  can  hold  out  any  prospect  of  national 
tranquillity  and  happiness.  The  die  is  cast.  The  people  of  this 
realm  must  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  place  than  has  hitherto 
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been  occupied  by  the  people  in  any  European  common  wealth,  or 
the  overthrow  of  our  institutions  is  certain.  We  appeal  distinctly 
to  the  fears  of  the  aristocracy  and  middle  classes,  and  ask  how 
they  can  expect  to  retain  their  present  relative  positions  in  society 
if  the  labouring  classes  are  dissatisfied.  It  did  not  require  Politi- 
cal Unions  to  convince  the  reflecting  of  this  truth.  But  the 
Unions  have  written  it  in  characters  which  the  blind  may  read, 
and  to  deny  it  any  longer  is  not  folly  but  madness. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed^  however,  that  the  danger  of  suffering 
things  to  continue  as  they  are  is  the  motive  which  induces  us  to 
advocate  the  genera]  improvement  of  ourfellow-countrmen.  We 
urge  this  circumstance  as  an  overpowering  argument,  even  when 
addressed  to  those  by  whom  no  other  will  be  regarded.  We  tell 
the  selfish  despiser  of  his  brethren,  the  prejudiced  lover  of  igoo- 
ranee,  and  the  sneering  apologist  for  vice,  that  they  must  exert 
themselves  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  prepare 
to  change  places  with  them.  For  ourselves,  and  for  all  good 
men,  we  place  the  duty  in  question  upon  a  very  different  founda- 
tion, and  say  that  it  should  be  imperative  upon  every  true  Chris- 
tian, and  every  true  philanthropist,  and  every  truly  benevolent 
individual,  even  if  fear  and  danger  were  altogether  out  of  consider* 
ation. 

The  fact,  we  are  afraid,  is,  that  the  rich,  and  the  wise,  and  the 
good,  and  the  happy,  are  not  doing  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do^ 
and  as  much  as  they  might  do,  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  vicious, 
and  wretched.  They  are  contented  with  doing  a  little,  where  they 
ought  to  do  a  great  deal.  In  return  for  that  mass  of  enjoyment 
which  the  upper  and  middling  classes  derive  from  society  as  now 
constituted  among  us,  we  are  bound  to  extend  a  proportionate 
degree  of  care,  and  help,  and  assistance,  to  those  Avho  are  in  a 
less  favoured  situation.  God  and  nature  will  not  suffer  the  great 
and  rich,  in  short,  the  gentry,  to  be  as  well  off  as  they  are  in  this 
country,  and  to  remain  so,  unless  they  contribute  largely  to  the 
welfare  of  the  rest  of  their  species.  What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much 
new  or  better  laws,  as  a  new  and  improved  administration  of  laws 
already  existing.  Governments  and  Parliaments  can  do  but  little 
for  the  real  welfare  of  a  people,  still  less  for  their  general  improve* 
ment,  or  for  their  recovery  from  great  distress*  They  may  faci- 
litate, encourage,  and  direct,  but  the  moving  power  is  elsewhere; 
and  unless  the  gentry  will  set  it  a-going,  the  work  will  not  be  done« 
Look  at  our  suffering  agricultural  districts.  Have  they  not  fallen 
into  their  now  miserable  condition  from  the  neglect,  or  care- 
lessness, or  folly,  of  those  who  encouraged,  or  at  least  peruiitted 
wages  to  be  paid  out  of  poor  rates*  Look  at  our  towns  and  manu- 
facturing districts.     Could  their  inhabitants  be  M'hat  they  are,  if 
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the  gentry  had  duly  superintended  their  education,  duly  provided 
for  their  religious  and  moral  training,  duly  punished  crimes^  and 
encouraged  and  rewarded  virtue  ?.  Look  at  the  demagogues  ha« 
ranguing  a  political  union.  May  not  such  an  abomination  be 
traced  to  the  absence  of  that  intimacy  between  master  and  work* 
man,  which,  ought  to  have  placed  the  labourer  under  very  different 
control  from  that  by  which  he  is  now  guided  ? 

We  may  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  active  magistrates^ 
4inwearied  .  philanthropists,  conscientious  clergymen,  and  kind 
masters,  and  told  that  all  for  which  we  are  contending  has  been 
done,,  and  done  in  vain.  But  we  reply,  that  the  number  of 
persons  Buch  as  these  ought  to  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold 
before  their  existence  qan  do  away  with  the  justice  of  our  com* 
plaint.  There  are,  here  and  there,  .all  the  persons  that  have  been 
mentioned..  We  know  it ;  we  are  thankful  for  it.  Far,  indeed* 
^re  we  from  denying  them  their  just  praise,  or  from  undervaluing 
the  good  they  have  done.  It  is  owing  to  them,  and  to  them  alone* 
that  things  are  not  infinitely  worse.  But  for  their  exertions,  the 
country  would  long  ago  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
anarchy,  wretchedness*  and  woe ;  and  it  is  only,  by  multiplying 
them  tenfold  that  existing  dangers  will  be  removed. 

The  case,  however,  is  not  desperate.  There  is  doubtless  much 
^nsuality  and  much  selfishness  among. many  men  who  cannot* 
and  many  who  will  not  do  their  duty  to  their  fellow  creatures* 
Hundreds  of  the  young  and  thoughtless  will  look  upon  riches  a9 
furnishing  mere  matter  for  enjoyment,  and  entailing  no  corre* 
sponding  obligations  upon  the  possessor.  Hundreds  will  pursue 
riches  as  the  one  thing  needful,  and*  provided  riches  are  secured 
for  themselves  and  their  childrei),  will  utterly  disregard  the  classes 
by  whose  sweat  these  riches  ^re  earned,  by  whose  numbers  they 
ure  preserved,  and  by, whose  orderly  conduct  they  are  n^ade  worth 
having.  But  with  every  due  allowance  for  these  worshippers  of 
Mammon,  ample  materials  still  remain  out  of  which  to  form  a 
good  superintending  committee  for  the  great  mass  of  our  coun-* 
trymen ;  and  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  formation*  and  tb<^ 
4:hief  diiSculty  in  setting  it  to  work  wbea  formed,  would  be  oyer<i> 
come,  could  the  great  body  of  the  respectable  classes  be  persuaded 
to  consider  what  is  required  of  them  in  this  matter.  There  is 
enough  good  feeling,  and  enough  good  principle  in  the  land^ 
could  they  be  excited  and  stirred  up  to  activity.  The  disposition 
is  no  more  wanting  than  the  power;  but  men  are  afraid  to  begin^ 
they  are  deterred  by  false  shame;  they  stand  all  the  day  idle, 
because  they  are  not  invited  to  enter  into  the  vineyard  and  work. 
They  stare  with  stupid  indifference  at  what  i^  going  on  around 
^bem*  because  they  are  not  aware  that  the  evils  arise  chiefly  from 
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their  own  indolence,  and  might  be  removed  by  their  conaci* 
entious  interference.  Benevolence  springs  up  in  every  corner  of 
the  land,  at  the  call  even  of  a  single  voice.  How  much  more 
might  active,  systematic,  persevering  superintendence  be  called 
forth  on  all  sides,  if  the  good  and  the  wise  would  unite  in  setting 
the  example  and  supplying  the  impetus,  and  showing  what  may 
be  done  by  a  common  and  well«directed  effort. 

The  demand  is  one  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
may,  therefore,  properly  be  called  natural  and  sacred.  In  patri«> 
archal  times,  the  whole  body  of  a  naticn  constituted  one  family, 
and  the  parent  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
happiness  of  all.  In  the  feudal  ages  every  retainer  was  not  merely 
dependent  upon  his  chieftain,  but  had  an  acknowledged  claim 
upon  his  care  and  benevolence.  In  agricultural  districts,  a  similar 
claim  is  still  made  and  admitted,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  is 
regarded  as  the  natural  guardian  and  protector  of  those  who  cuU 
tivate  and  live  upon  his  estate.  Perhaps  it  is  in  some  measure 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that,  in  towns  and  populous  districts, 
so  few  persons  deem  themselves  called  upon  to  assist  in  conducting 
parish  business.  Such  business  was  originally  transacted  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  the  magnates  of  each  rural  district ;  and 
hence  seems  to  have  sprung  an  opinion  tfaat^  in  districts  very  dif- 
ferently inhabited,  and  requiring  very  different  iuperintendence, 
4he  same  amount  of  guardianship  is  alone  required.  The  affairs 
iA  a  country  parish  having  been  managed,  time  odt  of  mind,  by 
one  squire,  one  clergyman,  and  three  or  four  churehwardens  and 
Overseers,  it  is  thought  that  a  staff  of  a  like  numerical  amount  will 
nuffice  for  town  parishes,  or  other  populous  places,  containing 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  souls.  The  poor  of  a  rural  diatrict 
having  been  superintended  and  managed  without  other  interference 
than  that  of  persons  upon  whom  they  have  the  strongest  direct 
claim,  it  has  come  to  be  received  as  an  axiom,  that,  in  other  dis- 
tricts, no  claims  but  such  as  this  can  be  preferred,  apd  that  opulent 
and  educated  persons  residing  in  large  towns  perform  a  work  of 
l^upererogation,  or  at  least  do  something  supereminently  merito- 
rious, when  they  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow* 
creatures. 

As  a  point  of  Christian  morals,  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be 
maintained  for  a  moment ;  and  even  in  a  social  and  political  point 
bf  view,  it  is  evidently  inadmissible  ;  for  where,  as  in  this  country, 
thereexists  a  great  body  of  educated  persons  in  easy  circumstances, 
there  must  also  be  a  still  greater  body  of  mere  labourers ;  and  as 
a  patriarchal,  a  feudal,  or  an  agricultural  state  of  society  cannot 
prosper  without  due  caution  upon  the  part  of  its  naturally  con- 
stituted guardians  and  governors ;  so,  in  a  commercial;  populous> 
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-and  free  commonwealtb,  the  upper  classes  are  bound  to  discharge 
certain  duties^  and  nothing  will  go  right  while  they  refuse.    When 
the  population  is  thin,  the  number  of  persons  who  interfere  may 
be  small :  when  the  population  is  large,  a  large  number  of  tfat 
higher  and  middling  orders  will  be  wanted  to  assist  in  guiding  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  plead  an 
exemption  from  this  general  claim.  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  the 
labouring  classes?'  is  a  question  which  is  asked  sometimes  openly, 
and  often  secretly,  by  thousands.   '  I  am  not  their  landlord ;  I  am 
not  their  employer;  I  am  not  their  clergyman;  let  tliem  apply  to 
these,  or  to  the  overseer — not  to  me,  or  to  such  as  me,'    Excuse9 
like  these  are  frequently  made,  and  much  more  frequently  acted 
upon,  without  any  distinct  expression  of  them ;  and  the  answer^ 
in  a  more  political  examination  of  the  matter,  is  very  shorty — 
'  Although  you  are  not  the  immediate  landlords  or  immediate 
employers  of  the  poor  in  your  neighbourhood,  yet  is  the  land,  ia 
fact,  tilled  for  your  benefit,  and  the  workman  at  work  for  your 
convenience;  and  your  relative  duties  are  just  the  same  as  you 
yourself  acknowledge  them  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  actual  land- 
lord or  employer/  Unless  the  truth  of  these  statements  is  admitted 
and  acted  upon,  we  can  see  no  hope  of  better  times.     We  hav0 
confessed  already  that  much  is  done,  and  in  many  quarters*  States** 
men  and  legislators  are  constantly  at  work  ;  a  large  body  of  phi* 
lanthropists  are  pressing  on  from  day  to  day,  recommending  new 
plans,  or  improving  upon  old  ones ;  a  numerous  clergy,  rapidly 
advancing  in  the  career  of  usefulness,  are  bent  upon  the  full  did* 
charge  of  their  sacred  duties — and  yet  complaints  resound  on 
every  side ;  things  are  getting  worse  and  worse ;  there  is  mor^ 
crime,  more  poverty,  more  suffering  in  each  year,  than  there  wa| 
in  the  preceding  one ;  and  where  will  all  this  end  ?  Only  let  things 
go  on  as  at  present,  until  there  is  a  bad  harvest,  or  until  a  war 
breaks  out,  and  bankruptcy,  ruin,  and  wantof  employment  become 
general,  or  until  any  new  or  old,  real  or  imaginary  grievances  3tir 
up  the  mob  to  tumult,  and  what  excesses  may  not  be  expected? 
The  increased  political  knowledge  of  the  labouring  classes  is  gres^t* 
and  their  political  errors  are  increased  in  the  samq  proportioqi 
They  have  tasted,  but  not  drunk  deep  of  the  sacred  spring;  ana 
until  they  know  much  more  than  they  know  at  present,  theip 
unions  are  like  those  of  children  who  meet  together  to  play  with 
gunpowder.     This  state  of  things,  we  contend,  can  be  put  an  evA 
to  in  one  manner  only,  namely,  by  the  strict  and  uniform  di6^ 
charge  of  the  duties  which  the  upper  classes  owe  to  the  lower,  tliS 
rich  to  the  poor,  and  the  wise  to  the  ignorant.  ' ' 

Every  other  remedy  that  has  been  suggested  or  can  be  sqgr 
gested  resolves  itself  into  this — or  presupposes  it.    Dr.  Chalmers, 

F  F  £ 
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in  the  volume  to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  has  beeo 
already  directed^  declares,  with  emphasis  and  truths  that — 

'^  There  is  no  possible  help  for  the  people,  if  they  will  not  help  them- 
selves. It  is  to  a  rise  and  reformation  in  the  habits  of  our  peasantry^  that 
we  should  look  for  deliverance;  and  not  to  the  impotent  crudities  of  a 
ffpeculative  legislation.  Many  are  the  schemes  of  amelioration  at  all 
limes  afloat.  We  hold,  that  without  the  growth  of  popular  intelligence 
and  virtue  they  will  every  one  of  them  be  ineffectual/* 

And  bow,  we  ask,  can  popular  intelligence  and  virtue  be  made 
to  grow— rmuch  more,  bow  can  they  ever  attain  their  full  stature 
and  their  j Cist  proportion,  unless  the  ignorant  and  vicious  millions 
by  whom  we  are  now  surrounded  are  carefully  tended,  soundly 
taught,  kindly  admonished  and  directed,  not  by  a  few  hundreds  of 
well-meaning  friends,  but  by  the  whole  body  of  the  upper  classes 
throughout  the  country?  Dr.  Chalmers  is  loud,  but  not  more 
Idud  than  just,  in  his  complaints  of  the  tremendous  evils  which 
the  poor  laws,  as  now  administered,  have  brought  upon  this  un- 
happy land.  How  will  those  evils  be  remedied,  how  even  will 
their  accelerated  increase  be  prevented,  unless  by  the  combined 
exertions  of  almost  every  respectable  householder,  contributing 
not  his  sorely  grudged  and  hardly  wrung  pittance  in  the  shape  of 
a  forced  payment  to  the  poor- rate,  but  his  voluntary,  his  cheerful 
assistance  as  an  employer  or  an  alms-giver,  or  at  least  as  a 
counsellor  and  a  fhend  ?  Mr.  Southey's  Essays,  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  are  well  worthy  of 
the  permanent  shape  in  which  they  are  now  presented  to  the 
public,  contain  many  striking  passages,  which  call  forth  the  self- 
same inquiry,  and  must  receive  precisely  the  same  reply.  In  the 
Essay  upon  the  means  of  improving  the  people  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  eloquent  remarks : — 

**  It  has  been  well  argued  by  Stillingfleet,  that  God  exercises  a  par- 
ticular providence  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  kingdoms  and  nations^ 
making  it  better  or  worse  according  to  the  moral  and  religious  conditioa 
of  the  people.  For  the  moral  order  of  the  world  is  not  less  immutable 
than  its  physical  laws.  The  seasons  are  not  linked  together  in  more 
inevitable  sequence  than  human  actions  and  their  consequences;  and 
trees  do  not  more  certainly  bring  forth  fruit  after  their  kind  than  good 
and  evil  are  attendant  upon  virtue  and  vice.  As  respects  individuals, 
indeed,  the  day  of  reckoning  may  not  always  be  in  this  world  .  .  the 
greater  their  misery  when  it  is  deferred :  but  communities,  existing  only 
in  tlmi^,  cannot  escape  from  their  temporal  account.  There  can-  be  no 
permanent  prosperity  unless  it  be  founded  upon  industry,  virtue,  and 
religion;  the  public  weal,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  indir 
viduds  rests  upon  these,  and  rests  upon  them  wholly  ^  In  proportion  as 
the  people  becpme  idle,  immoral,  and  irreligious^  the  state  becomes  iu^ 
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secure  3  its  base  is  uadermined ;  and  it  is  well  obsenried  by  Mr*  Walpole« 
that  *  in  policy,  as  in  architecture^  the  ruin  is  greatest  when  it  begins 
with  the  foundation/ 

^'  In  the  miserably  misgoverned  Turkish  empire  men  are  at  this  time 
retrograding  from  the  settled  to  the  nomadic  state  of  life ;  the.  wandering 
population  is  continually  increased  by  those  who  desert  to  it  from  the 
oppression  which  they  endure ;  and  thus  the  last  remaining  wrecks  of 
civilization,  in  what  was. once  the  most  civilized,  the  most  intellectual 
and  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  whole  habitable  earthy  would  one 
day  be  destroyed,  if  it  were  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  Providence 
will  bring  about  a  great  and  beneficial  change  in  its  own  good  time. 
Those  who  thus  prefer  the  wilderness  to  the  city,  and  the;  tent  to  the 
fixed  habitation,  are  in  some  respects  bettered  by  the  exchange ;  they 
are  less  in  danger  of  the  plague  -,  and  if  they  leave  none  of  their  vices 
behind  them,  they  acquire  at  least  manly  habits  to  which  they  were 
strangers  before.  The  change  which  has  been  going  on  among  us  has 
none  of  these  qualifying  circuinstances  for  the  individual,  while  it  tends 
to  the  direct  and  immediate  detriment  of  the  commonweal.  With  usj^ 
they  who  withdraw  themselves  from  the  service  of  society  are  enlisted 
instantly  against  it.  As  soon  as  they  cease  to  support  themselves  by. 
their  own  earnings,  they  begin  to  prey  uppn  the  property  of.  others. 
Hobbes,  in  the  frontispiece  to  his  Leviathan,  has  delineated  his  com- 
monwealth as  a  crowned  and  armed  human  image,,  whose  body  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  3  the .  magistrates  form  the  breast,  the  military  are  ' 
its  arms,  and  if  the  figure  had  been  given  at  full  length,  the  peasantry 
and  mechanics  would  have  been  seen  constituting  the  feet  and  legs. 
We  have  bad  occasion  to  notice  elsewhere  the  apt  similitude  which  he 
has  found  for  the  libellous  and  seditious  members  of  the  community. 
If  he  had  contemplated  the  present  effect  of  the  Poor  Laws,  he  might, 
have  devised  one  not  less  appropriate  for  the  paupers  of  the*  land  3  and 
the  body  of  his  personified  commonwealth  would  have  appeared  as  much 
infested  with  extraneous .  and  injurious  life  as  that  of  a  beetle  with  its 
annoying  parasites,  the  beetle  being  of  all  creatures  the  one  which  is 
most  tormented  by  such  attendants. 

'*  The  remedies  for  this  great  evil  are  what  King  -Edward  indicated, 
good  education  ;  the  due  administration  of  good  laws  3  coercion  for  the 
idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  wicked ;  encouragement  for  the  well-dis- 
posed. 

'^  Much  has,  undoubtedly,  been  done  for  educating  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  these  latter  years,  but  it  wants  a  firm  and  permanent  foun- 
dation. The  schools  which  have  hitherto  been  established  are  supported 
wholly  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  may  be  hoped  that  .this  liberality} 
which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  duty  towards  God  and  man,  will  not 
abate,  though  it  should  no  longer  be  provoked  by  the  excitement  of  hos^ 
tile  views  and  interests :  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
funds  which  are  thus  raised  shall  be  considerably  increased  ^  and  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  be  commensurate  with  the  necessity  that 
exists.  At  this  time  it  is  stated,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  there. are 
in  London  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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IhoilMMMi  dilldrtD,  botwetn  tbe  aget  of  six  and  lUtoen^  witbou^  ibe^ 
meant  of  adticatioo)  and  that  from  tm>  to  four  tbotttaod  of  these  are 
hired  out  to  beggars  or  employed  in  thieving. 

^'The  pfodigiom  increase  of  youthfal  criminals  is  an  eflfect  of  the 
tnornons  increase  of  the  metropolist  though  so  direct  and  obvious  t; 
cause  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  have  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Great  cities  do  not  With  more  certainty  generate  foul  air,  and 
condense  contagion,  than  they  assist  the  propagation  of  moral  diseases. 
And  yet,  tinder  a  good  police,  medical  and  moral,  the  means,  both  of. 
preveotton  and  remedy,  might  be  applied  there  with  far  greater  celerity^ 
and  therefore  with  more  likelihood  of  success,  than  in  places  where  the 
population  is  scattered.  Accordingly,  in  all  Utopian  romances,  the  per<* 
ttci  model  of  policy,  according  to  the  author's  notion  of  this  wide  sub<* 
ject,  is  always  exhibited  in  the  capital  of  his  ideal  commonwealth ;  and 
in  the  only  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made  for  exhibiting  such 
schemes  in  practice,  the  people  were  all  collected  into  inclosed  towns. 
Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  ideal  schemes  of  government  a 
greater  superintendence  is  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and 
a  greater  interference  with  the  actions  of  individuals  and  the  occupations 
of  private  life  than  has  ever  been  exercised  under  the  most  despotic  mo» 
narchies.  And  so  surely  is  this  passion  for  interference  found  in  those 
persons  who  seat  themselves  in  imagination,  or  in  reality,  in  the  seat  of 
the  lawgiver,  without  having  any  legal  pretensions  or  natural  qualifica^* 
flon  for  the  place,  that  both  in  our  own  history,  and  in  that  of  France, 
the  men  who  were  loudest  in  demanding  the  most  unlimited  liberty  for 
themselves,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  have  no  sooner  been  in  posses* 
sion  of  power,  than  they  have  laid  the  severest  restrictions  upon  the 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  of  ell  except  themselves  and  their  own 
party. 

**  There  is  no  danger  of  our  tending  toward  the  same  extreme  j  but 
we  shall  err  wickedly  and  perilously  on  the  other  side,  if  we  allow  this 
evil,  or  any  evil  which  we  possess  the  means  of  controlling,  to  take  its 
course  uncontrolled.  Children  are  daily  to  be  seen,  in  hundreds  and 
thousands,  about  the  streets  of  London,  brought  up  in  misery  and  men* 
dicity,  first  to  every  kind  of  suffering,  afterwards  to  every  kind  of  gnilt, 
the  boys  to  theft,  the  girls  to  prostitution,  and  this  not  from  accidental 
causes,  but  from  an  obvious  defect  in  our  institutions !  Throughout  ail 
our  great  cities,  throughout  all  our  manufacturing  counties,  the  case  i| 
the  same  as  in  the  capital.  And  this  public  and  notorious  evil,  this  into- 
lerable reproach,  has  been  going  on  year  after  year,  increasing  as  our  pro* 
spenty  has  increased,  but  in  an  accelerated  ratio.  If  this  were  regarded 
by  itself  alone,  distinct  from  all  other  evils  and  causes  of  evil,  it  might 
well  excite  shame  for  the  past,  astonishment  for  the  present,  and  appre^ 
hension  for  the  future;  but  if  it  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the 
increase  of  pauperism,  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  populace,  and 
the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  the  most  pernicious  principles  of  every 
kind  are  openly  disseminated  in  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  law  and 
of  all  things  sacred,  the  whole  would  seem  to  form  a  sinking  fund  of 
vice,  misery,  and  wickedness,  by  which  not  only  our  wealthy  power,  and 
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protfierity,  bat  all  that  coDstitates  the  pride,  all  that  constttutee  tiie  hapr- 
piiiess  of  the  Britiib  nation  is  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  apd  Ipst. 

'^  The  sternest  republican  that  ever  Scotland  produced  was  so  struck., 
by  this  reflection,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  wish  for  the  re-establish-^ 
ment  of  domestic  slavery,  as  a  remedy  for  the  squalid  wretchedness  and 
audacious  guilt  with  which  his  country  was  at  that  time  overrun..    Np 
sooner  was  a  system  of  parochial  education  established  there,  than  a. 
change  began  to  operate.    The  roots  of  that  hnge  overspreading  evil 
were  cut,  and  Scotland,  which  was  then  as  lawless  and  barbarous  as  Ire-i 
land  is  now,  became  the  most  orderly  part  of  the  British  dominiont.' 
The  growth  of  manufactures,  the  abuse  of  distillation,  and  the  infidelity^ 
with  whieh  tome  of  the  Scotch  schools  have  spawned  duriog  the  laat 
half  century,  are  great  counteracting  principles,  whose  iofloence  must- be. 
lamentably  felt.    But  these  principles  are  common  to  both  countries:; 
and  the  striking  advantages  which  Scotland  possesses  on  the  score  of 
general  morals  can  be  ascribed  only  to  two  causes  ^its  parochial  educa-^ 
tion  and  the  management  of  its  poor.    We  have  before,  us  a  table  of  the' 
proportion  of  persons  committed  for  criminal  oflfences  in  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  population  of  those  parts,  formed  upon  an  aver- 
age of  the  five  years  from  1805  to  1809.     In  London  and  Middlesex' 
it  was  I  in  854^  in  the  midland  circuit  1  in  5414;  in  Scotland  1  in 
19,967.     That  there  is  anything  better  in  the  Scotch  character  than  in 
our  own,  we  should  not  acknowledge,  nor  would  they  pretend  $  the  dif* 
ference  can  only  be  caused  by  the  care  with   which  the  people  aie 
trained  up  in  moral  and  religious  babits^^this  being  the  most  important 
part  of  policy,  and  that  without  which  all  other  measures  of  good  go- 
vernment are  imperfect  and  insecure.     The  Utopians  understood  this 
well : — ^Summam  adhibent  induttriam,  ut  hgnas  protenus  opiruones,  et  con' 
servandce  ipsorum  Reipublicce  utiles,  teneris  adhuc  et  seqttacibus  puerorum 
animis  instillent ;  quce  vhi  pueris  penitus  insederint,  viros  per  totam  vitam 
comitantuTy  magnamque  ad  tuendum  puhlkce  ret  statum  (qui  non  nisi  vitiis 
dilabitur,  quae  ex  perversis  nascuntur  opinionibus)  afferunt  utiHtaiem,*  " 
— VoLii.  pp.  131—137. 

Now  we  agree*  and  will  shortly  state  our  reasons  for  agre^ingy 
with  Mr.  Soutbey,  in  all  the  more  important  matters  referred  to  m 
tbis  passage-T-tbat  tbe  poor  laws  have  reduced  this  nation  to  the 
condition  of  a  beetle,  injured  and  tormented  by  the  parasitea 
which  fester  upon  its  surface*-that  the  education  of  the  people^ 
however  increased  and  improved  in  our  own  days,  and  indebted 
for  that  increase  and  improvement  to  few  men  more  than  to  Mr. 
Soutbey,  is  still  miserably  incomplete — that  the  frightful  amount 
of  crime,  and  the  systematic  manner  in  which  criminals  are 
allowed  to  advance  from  their  first  jentry  upon  pilfering  and 
prostitution,  to  the  grand  climax  of  their  offences— rare  a  sore 
scandal  and  disgrace  to  the  laws  and  law-makers  of  England: 
But  previously  to  entering  upon  any  of  these  inquiries,  we  will 
put  tbe  same  question  which  has  been  already  put  to  Dr«  Chal" 
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flo^rft— does  any  one  of  these  monstrous^  these  alarming  cvfls 
admit  of  an  effectual  remedy,  until  the  heads  and  hands  actuaHy 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the  lower  orders  are  increased  a  hun- 
dred fold? 

Look,  in  the  first  place,  at  education.  We  are  aware  that  some 
members  of  the  aristocracy  and  many  more  of  the  middle  classes 
have  been  the  reluctant  patrons  of  general  education,  have  sup- 
ported it  rather  as  a  choice  of  evils,  than  as  an  unmii(ed  good; 
iliid  have  been  encouraged  and  persuaded  to  persevere  rather  by 
confidence  in  the  clergy,  under  whom  the  system  of  instruction 
has  been  carried  on,  than  by  attachment  to  the  work  itself  or  con* 
fidence  in  its  results.  There  has  been  and  still  is  a  frequent  re- 
currence to  weak  artd  sophistical  reasoning  in  defence  of  measures 
which  may  and  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  most  solid  foundation. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  people  must  and  will  be  taught,  if  not 
by  the  Church,  then  by  the  Dissenters  or  the  Infidels.  It  has 
been  said  that  religious  knowledge  can  do  no  harm,  and  many  a 
scruple  has  been  overcome  and  many  a  subscription  procured  by 
this  absurd  distinction  between  particular  and  general  instruction. 
We  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  persons  by  whom  these  arguments 
have  been  used.  If  they  used  them  in  sincerity,  they  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  blamed;  if  they  merely  adopted  them  as  reasons 
which  would  tell  in  the  quarters  to  which  they  Were  addressed^ 
then,  although  we  lament  the  timidity,  we  cannot  deny  the  adroit« 
ness  of  the  advocate.  But  the  time  for  such  mystification  has 
passed  away.  It  behoves  every  good  man,  more  especially  every 
good  Christian,  to  speak  audibly  and  intelligibly  upon  this  vital 
question.  To  educate,  instruct  and  improve  the  people,  is  just  as 
much  the  duty  of  a  nation  and  its  government  as  to  preserve  them 
from  tumults  or  starvation;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  the  English 
nation  and  government  have  shamefully  neglected.  The  great 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  not  to 
be  denied,  and  if  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  bedone  by 
the  same  means,  it  can  hardly  be  too  much  extolled^  But  there 
is  a  tendency  to  represent  the  work  as  finished,  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  begun.  Many  persons  will  tell  you  that  sufficient  means  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  are  provided  throughout  this  country. 
That  the  places  where  it  is  otherwise  are  few  and  form  the  excep* 
tion  not  the  rule,  and  that  if  the  people  are  not  taught,  the  fault 
is  in  almost  every  instance  their  own.  We  dissent  entirely  from 
this  representsitioni  In  most  parishes,  no  doubt,  of  consider* 
able  size  and  population,  there  is  now  to  be  found  a  school* 
Such  schools  are,  in  general,  respectably  conducted.  Few  scholars 
leave  them  without  having  learned  reading/writing  and  arithmetic. 
The  elements  of  religious  knowledge  are  widely  disseminated,  to4 
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ia  many  case's  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  are  thoroughly: 
mastered  and  understood.  Still,  as  far  as  the  mere  mechanism  of; 
education  is  concerned,  we  assert  and  are  prepared  .to  prove,  that- 
in:  most,  if  not  in  all  populous  places,  it  is  dreadfully  deficient. 
In  a  parish  containing  not  more  than  five  thousand  souls,  one 
large  school  may  suffice.  But  we  have  parishes  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood  containing  ten  and  twenty  times  this 
number,  and  who  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  means  of  instruction 
for  the  lower  orders  are  multiplied  in  the  same  proportion*  In 
the  immense  districts  of  St.  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  and  in 
the  opulent  parishes  of  Westminster,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  wealth  and  respectability  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  fnade 
it  an  easy  task  to  establish  and  support  adequate  charity  schools. 
But  it  is  not  so;  There  are  large  and  excellent  schools  in  all 
these  places,  but  not  half  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be*  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  London,  where  the  population  is  more  dense 
and  the  resources  of  charity  less  ample,  the  deficiency,  we  fear,  is 
Still  greater.  In  St.  Giles's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  still  more  ia 
Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Shoreditch,  twice 
the  number  of  schools  which  are  now  to  be  seen  might  be  filled  in 
half  a  year,  and  the  same,  we  believe,  is  true  of  Lambeth,  the 
Borough,  and  almost  all  the  large  places  near  London.  Efforts 
have  not  been  wanting  on^  the  part  either  of  the  heads  of  the 
church  or  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  remedy  these  defects,  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  encouraging.  But  we  protest 
most  solemnly. against  the  opinion  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done.  We  deny  that  the  experiment  of  universal  education  haSi 
ever  yet  been  tried  in  any  one  large  division  of  the  metropolis  or 
other  populous  place;  and  unless  public  attention  can  be  kept 
alive  to.  that  fact,  and  public  benevolence  can  be  stimulated 
to  exertions  far  beyond  what  have  hitherto  been  m^de^  which  we 
do  not  expect,  there  is  only  one  alternative,  great  numbers  of 
children  must  continue  for  another  half-century  untaught,  or 
schools  must  be  opened  at  the  public  expense. 
^  If  a  stranger  were  to- look  for  the  first  time  at  the  institutions  of 
England,  nothing  would  surprise  him  more  thaii  the  non-existence 
of  a  system  of  general  education.  The  country  whose  riches  and 
power  are  most  conspicuous  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  whose 
establishntents  are  upon  the  most  liberal  and  expensive  scale,  and 
whose  religious  and  political  opinions  are  friendly  to  the  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  has  left  the  education  of  the  great  mass  of 
its  people  to  the  casual  benevolence  of /individuals.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  much  has  been  done  by  these  means;  but  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  MK>rk  yet  remains,  and  must  always  remain  to 
be  performed/!  uDtil  public  provision,  is  made  for  its  acqompli/ihr 
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ment.  The  error  committed  mt  the  Reformation  by  those  who. 
neglected  to  establish  parochial  schools,  baa  been  repeatedly  no* 
ticed^  and  Mr.  Soutbey  exposes  it  in  plain  terms. 

"  The  platform  of  general  instruction  was  not  laid  (as  it  ought  to 
haye  been)  when  we  passed  from  Popery  to  Protostaotitm.  f  nnds 
wrested  iniqnitously  from  the  Charch,  and  which,  if  jnsdy  ap[died, 
might  bave  provided  for  this  most  important  object  with  a  mnnifbeoce- 
of  which  no  age  or  country  has  ever  yet  seen  an  example,  were  dilapi« 
dated  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  rapacity  of  bis 
favourites:  and,  perhaps,  if  bis  saintly  son  bad  attained  to  longer  lif^ 
be  might  have  found  his  best  intentioas  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
which  they  would  have  experienced  from  selfishness,  cupidity  and  con- 
tending parties.  But  unhappily  while  little  was  done,  the  easier  work 
of  undoing  had  proceeded  with  its  natural  rapidity.  Such  as  the  in- 
struction of  the  Romish  Church  is,  it  was  amply  provided  by  the  Romish 
establishment :  its  outward  and  visible  forms  were  always  before  ^e  eyes 
of  the  people  $  the  ceremonials  were  descterously  interwoven  with  the 
vrfaole  habits  of  their  usual  life ;  the  practice  of  confession,  balefdl  as  it 
is,,  and  liable  to  the  most  perilous  abases,  bad  yet  the  effect  pf  bringing 
every  individual  under  the  knowledge  of  his  spiritual  teacher;  white  a 
faith,  blind  indeed,  and  grossly  erroneous,  but  still  a  faith,  was  kept 
alive  in  the  most  ignorant  of  the  populace  by  superstitious  observances^ 
the  scaffolding  and  the  trappings,  the  tools  and  the  trinkets  of  Popery, 
In  addition  to  all  these  means,  the  country  was  filled  with  itinerant 
preachers  actively  employed  in  co-operating  with  the  secular  clergy  to 
one  general  end,  (however  opposed  to  them  in  individual  interest,)  and 
in  supporting  and  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  Chnrch  establish- 
ment. Under  that  state  of  things,  every  person  in  the  kingdom  was 
instructed  in  as  much  of  Christianity  as  his  teacher,  erring  himself  and 
ignorant  of  its  true  nature,  thought  neceasaiy  for  salvation.  He  waa 
well  taught  in  certain  legends,  and  knew  perfectly  the  romance  of  bis 
patron  saint,  and  the  fable  of  bis  favourite  idol:  be  bad  a  lively  faith  in 
purgatory,  and  bad  learnt  when  to  kneel  and  when  to  cross  himself  at  a 
mysterious  and  unintelligible  service  3  and  be  could  repeat  certain 
prayers,  with  a  full  persuasion  of  their  devoutness  and  of  the  utility  of 
repeating  them,  though  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  one  sylla- 
ble. Great  superstition  was  inculcated,  and  implicit  faith  5  and  it  has 
been  wisely  and  charitably  observed  by  Wesley,  that  *  God  makes  allow- 
ance for  invincible  ignorance,  and  blesses  the  faith,  notwithstanding  the 
superstition ! ' 

'*  This  yras  the  religions  state  of  onr  common  people  before  .the  Re* 
formation ;  the  point  of  instruction  was  reached  at  which  dieir  teachers 
aimed,  and  which  their  rulers  thought  necessary.  And  this  is  the  con- 
ditiou  of  tbe  common  people  in  Catholic  countries  at  this  day,  where 
they  have  not  been  infected  by  the  pestilence  of  revolutionary  impiety. 
Its  effect  in  attaching  them  invincibly  to  the  old  institutions  of  their  na- 
tive land  has  been  nobly  exemplified  in  La  Vendee,  in  Portugal,  and  in 
Spain.  It  is  accompanied  every  where  with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  real  tiature  of  Christianity,  and  with  a  most  adulterate  system  'oJF 
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morals  as  well  as  pf  hUh  %  but  if  the  saxne  diligence  bad  been  nstd  ia 
tbete  Kingdomi  for  instructing  every  person  in  the  pure  faith  and  pure 
moralg  of  the  English  Churchy  can  we  doubt  that  it  would  have  beeok 
equally  successful?" — vol.  ii.  pp.  126 — 128. 

After  the  Restoration  an  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  want 
of  public  seminaries  by  the  institution  of  Charity  Schools,  and  a« 
much  was  accomplished  as  could  have  been  expected  from  such' 
an  attempt.  The  formation  of  the  National  Society,  and  the 
large  number  of  schook  in  connection  with  it,  was  a  revival  and 
"extension  of  the  same  plan,  accommodated  to  existing  circum* 
stances,  and  conferring  most  important  benefits  upon  the  country* 
But  these  and  all  similar  undertakings  are  in  their  very  nature 
limited  and  incomplete*  The  education  which  they  impart  must 
always  be  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  fluctuation;  they  can  never 
embrace  the  most  remote,  and  on  that  account  the  most  destitute 
objects;  and  whatever  may  be  done  by  charity  schools  in  town 
parishes  of  a  moderate  size* — or  in  country  parishes,  where  th^ 
proprietors  reside  and  the  farmers  are  opulent' — they  will  never 
suffice  to  educate  all  the  poor  in  a  dense  population,  or  be  uni^ 
versally  maintained  in  the  less  favoured  districts  of  a  large  empire* 
The  argument  for  established  parochial  schools  rests  nearly  upoa 
the  same  foundation  as  that  for  established  parochial  clergymeo. 
Something  may  be  done  both  for  religion  and  for  education  with" 
out  either  of  them,  but  nothing  like  what  may  be  done  with  them* 
Voluntary  contributions  will  not  suffice  to  maintain  an  adequate 
number  either  of  ministers  or  of  schoolmasters;  and  the  state 
neglects  its  duty  to  the  children  of  the  poor  by  abstaining  from 
the  institution  of  parochial  schools,  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
would  violate  its  duty  to  all  ranks  were  it  to  abolish  the  institu*' 
tion  of  parochial  clergy. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  plan  resembling  that 
brought  forward  some  ten  years  ago  by  Lord  Brougham  might 
not  be  adopted.  His  lordship's  measure,  professing  to  be  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  respecting  general  education,  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  many  to  whom  in  the  course  of  those  in^« 
quiries  he  had  happened  to  give  offencer  It  was  also  denounced 
with  great  bitterness  by  the  Lancastrian  School  Committee,  as 
tending  to  connect  the  clergy  too  closely  with  the  education  of  the 
people.  Many  believed  at  the  time,  that  Lord  Brougham  relin* 
quidhed  his  bill  in  deference  to  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Allen,  and  other  supporters  of  what  are  termed  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  no  serious  effort  to 
carry  it  through  parliament,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Church  party,  though  they  objected  to  some  of  the  details,  enter-* 
tained  no  hostility  against  the  principle  of  th^  measure.    The 
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most  formidable  obstacle  to  its  adoption  Would  pFobably  have 
arisen  from  the  reluctance  of  the  legislature  to  sanction  any  fresh 
demands  upon  the  pockets  of  the  people;  and  the  shape  in  which 
the  demand  was  to  be  made,  namely,  that  of  a  rate  on  houses  and 
lands,  after  the  manner  of  the  poor  rate,  would  not  have  tended 
to  make  the  arrangement  more  popular.  Still,  were  a  similar 
measure  to  be  supported  by  government,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  it  would  be  unsuccessful,  especially  if  accompanied  by  such 
regulations  respecting  the  compulsory  relief  of  the  poor  as  might 
diminish  the  existing  amount  of  money  raised  by  rates*  But  we 
forbear  from  saying  more  on  this  part  of  our  subject  at  present: 
it  will  force  itself  shortly  upon  general  attention,  and  we  shall  re- 
joice to  see  the  question  fairly  taken  up  and  advocated  by  those 
who  have  the  power  of  bringing  it  to  a  prosperous  issue*  Lord 
Brougham's  General  Education  Bill,  we  repeat,  would  form  no 
bad  foundation  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  details  might  be 
settled  without  any  serious  difficulty. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  great  step  were  gained,  would 
there  not  still  be  ample  room  for  the  working  of  that  principle 
which  we  have  represented  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  working  classes?  If  there  were 
the  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  in  sufficient 
numbers,  or  even  if  such  schools  were  actually  established,  still 
they  would  neither  be  adequately  attended  by  those  for  whom 
they  were  designed,  nor  adequately  conducted  by  those  who  were 
appointed  to  that  office,  unless  great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
uppier  orders.  General,  or  to  use  a  more  adequate  word,  univer- 
sal education^  could  not  be  imparted  to  the  people  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  poverty,  degradation  and  vice,  without  great  and 
persevering  efforts.  The  respectable  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  send  their  children  to  school  with  readiness  and  gratitude; 
and  probably  the  larger  part  of  such  persons  are  not  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  education  for  their  offspring.  But  in  carrying 
education  lower  than  it  has  ever  yet  descended — in  rendering  it 
not  merely  common,  but  universal — in  bringing  the  depraved  and 
worthless  to  a  sense  of  what  is  right  in  this  respect,  and  prevailing 
upon  them  to  co-operate  with  us  in  communicating  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  reli^u  to  their  children — in  giving  them 
habits  of  cleanliness,  industry  and  honesty — and  in  rescuing  them 
from  filth,  disease,  vice,  and  all  manner  of  abominations — much 
more  will  be  found  wanting  than  mere  funds  for  the  erection  of 
schools,  and  for  the  payment  of  salaries.  These  blessed  works 
will  never  be  -accomplished  unless  the  upper  classes  go  forth 
among  the  most  miserable  of  their  fellow-creatures,  not  by  twos 
and  threes,  but  by  hundreds  and  thousands.     A  most  compreheo- 
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^ive^  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  minute  system  of  visiting  from 
street  to  street,  from  house  to  house,  from  floor  to  floor,  from 
room  to  room,  will  alone  prove  competent  to  grapple  with  the 
existing  evil  y  and  this,  which  if  properly  planned  and  conducted, 
we  regard  as  an  invaluable  ingredient  in  the  melioration  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  evidently  demands  what  we  are 
now  contending  for — a  far  more  general  sense  of  what  is  due  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  a  far  more  general  disposition  to  yield 
it^  than  has  yet  been  seen  in  our  land. 

The  difiiculty  of  educating  the  children  of  the  worthless  poor 
was  formerly  felt  to  be  so  great,  that  it  was  proposed  to  separate 
them  from  their  parents,  and  bring  them  up  in  a  kind  of  work- 
house. This  great  error  was  committed  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  original  patrons  of  charity  schools  in  the  metropolis.  It 
checked  the  progress  of  the  education  which  they  desired  to 
spread,  by  expending  upon  board  and  lodging  funds  which  ought 
to  have  been  applied  to  instruction  only.  And  it  inflicted  upon 
us.  those  standing  nuisances,  the  old  parochial  schools,  which, 
wherever  they  exists  have  formed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier 
against  the  extension  of  education.  We  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
Southey's  Essay,  that  a  similar  plan  not  only  received  the  honour 
of  his  approbation,  but  was  recommended  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  urged  upon  general  attention  in  an 
able  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Courtenay. 

**  One  suggestion  of  the  Committee  is,  that  instead  of  relieving  poor, 
families  by  an  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  their  children^  the 
children  themselves,  above  the  age  of  three  years,  should  be  taken,  edu- 
cated and  maintained. 

''  Mr.  Courtenay  has  argued  in  favour  of  this  proposal  with  that  good 
feeling  which  distinguishes  bis  Treatise  upon  the  Poor  Laws. 

*'  *  The  instruction  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  charity  schools,' 
he  says,  '  is  not  a  speculative  project  for  bettering  the  condition  pf  soci- 
ety; there  would,  perhaps,  be  no  question  but  that  a  residence  at  homie, 
with  afifectionate  and  independent  parents,  would  in  that  point  of  view 
be  preferable;  but  the  question  now  is,-  whether,  where  that  inde- 
pendence has  been  destroyed,  and  the  virtuous  feeling  greatly  endan- 
gered— where  the  parent  is  unable,  to  feed  his  child  and  incapable  of 
teaching  him-^the  state  may  not  insure  a  moral  education  to  the  being 
which  it  preserves }  It  is  not  proposed  to  compel  the  separation  of  the 
child  from  the  parent,  where  the  parent  undertakes  to. maintain  it;  or,  in 
all  cases,  to  prohibit  the  public  authorities  from  assisting  the  parent; 
without  that  condition.  It  is  simply  intended  to  enact,  that  when  a 
parent  declares  himself  unable  to  maintain  those  whom  the  laws  of  na- 
ture have  made  dependent  upon  him,  bis  neighbours  should  have  a  right 
to  say  to  him,  ^^  We  will  not  supply  your  deficiencies,  but  we  will  pro- 
tect your  child  against  the  effect  of  your  neglect," 
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**  *  The  DieasuFe  ifl  asturedly  one  of  the  mildest  which  we  can  sdopt  If 
we  letreet  at  all  from  the  present  lystem*  It  may,  indeed,  be  deemed 
too  little  of  a  reform,  and  oensared  as  ''  a  solecism  aguost  the  sioiple 
and  powerful  policies  of  nature;*'  inasmuch  as  it  involves,  equally  with 
the  present  mode,  the  undertaking  to  feed  all  the  children  of  the  poor. 

'* '  It  is  much  for  the  law  to  say,  that  no  man*s  child  shall  starve;  — 
it  is  certainly  too  much,  that  it  should  also  provide  that  the  child  shall 
be  subsisted  in  the  mode  most  agreeable  to  the  parents,  and  so  that  no 
more  inconvenience  shall  be  sustained  on  its  account,  than  if  the  parents 
had  fulfilled  their  natural  duties  towards  it.  To  enable  them  to  do  this, 
by  an  adequate  addition  to  their  income,  is  to  put  a  panper  in  a  better 
tituation  than  any  other  member  of  society,  since  some  inconvenience, 
deprivation,  or  <legradatlon  follows  in  almost  all  but  the  very  highest 
ranks>  the  birth  of  a  numerous  family.  Inoonveniences^,  and  affltctionl 
iodeedj  of  the  very  nature  of  the  present  suggestion,  are  felt  by  parents 
in  the  middling  classes  |  many  of  the  public  establishments j  of  whieb 
persons  of  moderate  incomes  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves,  require 
separation  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  submission  to  rules  offensive 
and  Irksome.  At  an  age  somewhat  later,  a  banishment  to  distant  and 
unhealthy  climes  is  often  the  only  resource.  Few  fathers  can  insure  to 
their  children  a  continuance  in  the  rank  of  society  In  which  they  were 
bom.  In  the  case  of  the  very  poorest,  there  would  be  no  lower  degi>te 
bttt  actual  starvation;  that  the  law  attempts  to  prevent^-^not  because 
this  lowest  dass  has  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  the  general  inoonveni*' 
eoce,  but  because,  in  such  a  case,  the  evil  would  be  more  severe  thaa 
humanity  allows  us  to  contemplate, 

"  *  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  it  most  probable^  that  much  less  of  misery^ 
would  be  sustained  by  children  in  the  proposed  schools,  than  the  most 
liberal  administration  of  the  Poor- Laws  would  otherwise  prevent  by 
money  payments.  Large  as  are  the  sums  allowed,  there  is  still  unques- 
tionably much  of  squalid  poverty,  and  much  suffering  froi^  disease 
amongst  numerous  families  in  general.  In  the  schools  attention  would 
doubtless  be  paid  to  the  health  and  personal  cleanliness  of  the  children, 
and  much  more  of  filth  and  mUery  withdrawn  from  the  habitations'of 
the  poor  than  the  pecuniary  allowance  now  averts.  The  inexpediency 
of  the  proposal  might,  perhaps^  fairly  be  grounded,  rather  upon  its  mild'^ 
ness  and  consequent  inefficiency,  thaaupon  the  harshness  of  its  pressure 
npon  the  people.*— pp.  54—56; 

"  Were  this  suggestion  carried  into  effect,  a  main  dtstfnction  ^gbt  Mi 
be  made  between  the  honest  and  the  profligate  poor^.  and  the  children  of 
the  former  should  in  no  case  be  taken  from  the  parents  unless  it  were 
the  parents'  own  desire:  though  the  public  ought  to  educaife,  and  is 
bound  to  maintain  them,  'the  children  of  good  pAreDts  are  biest  situ-' 
afed  where  they  are  under  their  parents'  care.  In  the  case  6(  profligate 
families'  children  they  can  learn  nothing  but  evil^— removal  ought  to  be' 
the  condition '  of  i^lief;  But  where  children,  either  by  the  death  or  the 
notorious  profligacy  of  their  actual  protectors,  are  thus  thrown  upon  the' 
public  for  parental  care  as  well  as  for  support,  parental  authority  de* 
volves  upon  the  public  also)  which  would  best  consult  Its  own  interest/ 
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and  ttitt  of  the  ehMreo,  if,  imtead  of  binding  tbem  out  %i  the  proper 
ege  as  paritb  apprentices,  it  should  send  tbem  to  the  colonies^  proTiding 
for  tbem  thus  as  part  of  a  well  arranged  system  of  regular  emigration. 
Even  in  an  Utopian  parish  it  would  only  be  needful  to  suppose  a  regular 
inspection  of  the  school  by  the  salaried  overseer,  or  the  select  vestry^  and 
a  little  of  that  notice  and  that  attention  toward  the  children^  on  the  part 
of  the  clergyman  and  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  which  kind  hearts  find 
a  pleasure  in  bestowing." — vol.  ii.  pp.  139 — 142. 

» 

We  venture  to  dissent  from  this  opinion  in  the  most  decided 
terhis;  Of  all  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor^ 
none  have  so  grossly  failed  as  those  which  proceed  upon  the  priq- 
eip^ltd  of  taking  away  their  children  and  edueating  them  ia  schools 
anrf  workhouses.  The  fact  is  notorious  to  every  tradesman  in 
liOMdoD.  Almost  all  of  them  will  testify  that  children  brought 
ttp  ifi  workhouses,  or  in  schools  where  they  are  shut  up  and 
boarded  and  clothed^  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  good  for  nothing; 
Even  when  the  superintendence  is  permanently  good,  which  it 
Very  rarely  can  be^  the  system  itself  spoils  the  child ^  and  such  as 
know  what,  they  are  about  will  take  no  such  child  into  their  s^r* 
vice*  We  observe  that  a  question  upon  this  subject  has  been  in* 
trodnced  into  the  Queries  circulated  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Inquiring  into  the  Poor  Laws«  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  ob^ 
ject  is  to  call  forth  .answers  unfavourable  to  the  proposed  plan» 
for  we  could  give  no  other  name  than  that  of  a  great  national 
calamity  to  its  adoption* 

There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
poor « to  which  we  must  briefly  advert ;  the  quantum  of  instruction 
w4iich  tfavy  ought  to  .receive,  and  do  receive,  and  the  means  which 
exist,  and  may  be  provided  for  bringing  these  amounts  nearer  to 
each  other  than  they  are  at  present*  Reading^,  writing,  and 
arithmttic^  the  elements  of  Christian,  knowledge^aiul. fin  accurate 
acquaiiltance  with  scripture  history,  are  taught,  as  has  been  already 
said*  in  every  well  conducted  national' school.  And.  we  believe 
there  are  few  such  schools  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil 
rises  much  above  this  leveh  It  is  certain  that  a  ^reat  deal  more 
might  be  taught  to  a>boy  ^or  girl  of  average  abilities  in  the  course 
df  four  years;  and  the  consequence  is  that  neither  master  no> 
scholar  has  sufficient  motives  for  diligence — both  grow  tired  with 
the  unvarying  repetition  of  the  same  lessons,  find  it  is  well  if  the 
sameness  does  not  terminate  in  disgust,  arid  produce  an  actual 
dislike  for  the  Bible,  and  for  religious  instruction  in  general.  At 
all  events  the  attention  of  the  children  is  not  excited,  not*  their 
diligence  stimulated,  nor  their  thirst  for  knowledge  gratified.  If 
we  wish  to  make  them  fond  of  reading,  this  is  not  the  method  to 
effect  our  purpose*    If  we  wish  to  attach  them  to  their  instruct 
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tors  and  so  establish  a  gentle  influence  which  may  cdntroul  liiem 
in  after  life — surely  this  is  not  the  best  instrument  for  siU:li  an 
operation.  If  we  wish  to  put  them  upon  their  guard  agunst  die 
mischievous  publications  which  must  fall  in  their  way^  to  prepare 
them  against  the  assaults  of  the. infidel  and  the  demagogue^  smd 
enable  them  to  give  an  answer  to  such  as  would  persuade  them  that 
idleness^  vice,  irreligion,  and  turbulence,  were  better  worth  culti- 
vating than  industry,  virtue,  religion,  and  conten^ent,  surely  a 
lad  fresh  from  a  national  school,  and  knowings  nothing  more  than 
.what  is  generally  taught  there,  is  not  prepared  as  he  ought  to » be, 
and  might  be,  for  so  fearful  a  conflict.  .... 

It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  although  the  quantum  of  instmc-' 
tion  communicated  at  present  in  our  schools  be,  as  we  represent 
it,  small,  yet  that  the  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  excellence  of  the  principles  which  are  circulated,'  aad  4>f 
the  habits  which  are  formed  in  these  institutions.  And  we  admit 
that  there  is  weight  in  this  observation, — provided  good  princi- 
ples are  firmly  implanted,  and  good  habits  adopted  and  persevered 
m,  the  amount  of  actual  knowledge  acquired  may  be  regarded  as 
a  secondary  consideration.  But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  goiKi 
principles  and  good  habits  are  not  to  be  so  surely  produced  under 
«  system  of  education  exclusively  religious,  as  under  one  which 
combines  general  with  scriptural  knowledge.  The  children  in 
a  school,  especially  in  a  large  school,  are  not  made  religioua* and 
moral  by  mere  religious  and  moral  lessons,  any  more  than  they 
are  made  attentive  and  diligent  by  a  mere  calL  to  attention..  It  is 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  them  like  what  they  are  about, 
to  interest  their  hearts  in  the  instruction  which  they  receive..  .  It 
is  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  Jet  them  feel  the  pieasmre  and 
reward  of  doing  right,  and  the  pain  and  disgrace^of  doing  wrong. 
It  is  necessary,  in  the  third  place,  to  make  them  understaad  diat 
these  results  will  follow  regularly  from  the  line  of  conduct  viffaich 
they  pursue,  be  it  good  or  bad.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  all  this  should 
be  done  for  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  Jboys,  by 
a  single  master,  unless  the  system  itself  does  half  the  work  to  hi3 
hand.  ^  The  initiating  steps  in  education  have:  been  made  plam  iti 
the  infant  schools,  and  it  is  now  beyond  dispute,  that  tiie  aljpbab^ 
maybe  learned  without  .having  recourse  to  compulsion.  The 
second  steps  in  the  progress  may  be  .most  materially  facilitated 
by  giving  the  children  le&sons  which  they  can  undera^nd  and  .like ; 
and  as  their  education  advances,  nine  out  of  ti^n.  may.be.made 
fond  of  reading  by.supplying  them  with  a  succession* of  entertain- 
ing books.  But  then  this  entertainment  can  .only  be  furnished  by 
extending-  our  limits  far  beyond  the  mere  study  of  the  ;Scri{>tures  ; 
and   then .  it  becomes  necessary .  to  teach  ^Anjcieut  and  >Modern 
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History/.Naturat  History,  and  Geography,  even  if  we  have  no 
further  object  in  view  than  to  make  the  children  like  their  lessons 
and  their  teachers.  And  this  is  not  mere  theory  unsapportAd  by 
experiment.  The  Sessional  schools  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  we 
gave  some  account  in  our  last  number,  have  clearly  demonstrated 
the  truth  for  which  we  are  contending.  And  Mr.  Wood  has 
shewn  what,  upon  a  small  scalf,  our  own  experience  teuds  also 
strongly  to  cpnfirm,  that  the  mpit  indispensable  preliminary  is  to 
be  secured,  and  the  greatest  of  al)  diflSculties  to  be  overcome  more 
speedily  and  more  completely  by  introducing  a  variety  of  amusing 
and  instructive  works  into  the  general  business  of  a  school,  than 
by  any  other  plan  that  has  been  hitherto  devised.  The  hearty 
good  will  and  liking  of  the  children  towards  their  school  and 
dieir  school-master,  is  the  true  starting  post  in  all  systems  of 
education.  And  those  who  begin  any  where  else  begin  at  the 
wrong  end. 

These  facts  tend  to  establish  the  general  position  for  which  we 
are  contending  in  this  article,  namely,  that  the  poor  require  more 
attention  from  the  rich  than  they  have  hitherto  r^eived.  For 
children  quitting  school  after  such  an  education  as  that  which  has 
been  recommended,  will  immediately  stand  in  need  of  an  in- 
creased supply  of  mental  food,  and  that  too  of  a  very  di£ferent 
description  from  what  they  are  at  present  provided  with— ^and 
over  and  above  all  that  can  be  done  by  books,  a  well*educated 
people  will  be  qualified  to  receive  instruction  now  totally  beyond 
their  reach,  from  the  visits  and  conversations  of  those  who  are 
raised  above  them  by  knowledge,  property,  or  station.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  books  of  general  instruction  and  amusement  may 
be  circulated  among  the  labouring  classes  is  now  no  longer  a 
secret,  and  when  their  previous  education  has  prepared  them  to 
read  such  books  with  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  them, 
fresh  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  writing  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  for  works  calculated  to  interest  and  improve  their  fel- 
low creatures. 

With  these  sentiments  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  step  re* 
cently  ti^ken  by  a  Society  intimately  connected  with  the  National 
and  all  other  charity  schools,  we  mean  the  appointment  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  of  a  Special  Committee 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing  and  publishing  works  of 
general  literature  and  education.  The  Useful  Knowledge  Society 
has  already  entered  on  the  same  field,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, has  performed  its  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  But 
it  is  pledged  to  abstain  from  communicating  religious  instruction, 
and  any  formal  avowed  separation  of  useful  from  Christian  know- 
ledge is  liable  to  so  many  objections,  that  general  satisfaction  has 
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been  expressed  at  the  attempt  which  is  now  making  to  bring  tliem 
into  closer  connection  than  before;*  The  establishment  aiid  the 
character  of  the  Saturday  Magazine  has  afforded  an  encouraging 
Specimen  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  new  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  They  have  an 
ample  field  for  their  labours,  and  if  adequately  supported  by 
those  who  ought  to  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  they  promise  to  become  the  instrument  of  ejtt^hsive  and 
lasting  good. 

Yet  education  is  not  the  field  in  which  the  most  i»  now  re- 
quired to  be  done,  much  less  is  it  that  in  which  least  has  been 
attempted.  Individual  exertion  and  private  benevolence  have 
been  manifested  in  that  direction  for  many  years,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  and  with  an  abundant  return.  But  can  this  be  said 
when  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  administration  and  actual 
effects  of  the  Poor  Laws,  or  to  the  provisions  iiow  existing  for  the 
jpunishment  and  prevention  of  crime  i  The  former  subject  alone 
tan  hardly  be  tipproached  without  a  feeling  of  dismay  and  almost 
of  despair,  naturally  arising  from  the  dismal  vastness.of  the  pro-« 
spect.  Not  only  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  the  foulest  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  England,  but  it  is  so 
deeply,  if  not  so  indelibly,  impressed,  ^s  to  require  no  ordinary 
boldness  even  to  attempt  its  reinoval,  and  removed,  we  firmly  be* 
Jieve,  it  will  never  be  by  any  mere  legislative  enactment.  The 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  seem  to  have  para« 
fysed  all  who  have  hitherto  taken  it  in  hand,  and  great  as  is  our 
confidence  in  the  Commission  recently  appointed  for  inquiring 
once  more  into  the  subject,  we  can  anticipate  nothing  m  the 
shape  of  direct  or  immediate  parliamentary  interference  which  will 
i-each  the  root  of  the  disease.  The  more  violent  symptoms  may 
be  palliated,  the  gangrenous  portions  of  the  decaying  mass  may 
be  cut  away,  but  unless  thousands  of  active  influential  citizens  can 
be  persuaded  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  change  the 
existing  system  by  a  complete  change  in  the  administration  of  it, 
}ive  entertain  no  hope  of  improvement  in  any  degree  commensu* 
i*ate  with  the  evil. . 

'  The  subject  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  in  a  feMr  short 
.pages,  and  we  refer  to  it  more  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying  the  pro- 
position which  We  aire  endeavouring  to  establish,  than  in  tlie  hope 
ef  saying  what  is  new  or  in  itself  of  any  material  importance. 
In  fact,  upon  the  more  pressing  and  difficult  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject, that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the  agricultural  districts,  we 
^re  not  prepared  to  offer  a  single  suggestion.  Our  remarks, 
slight  as  they  are^  must  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  towns 
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!•  and  populous  places,  in  which  the  means  may  certainly  be  foupd 

(  for  procuring  no  inconsiderable  measure  of  relief. 

I  There  are  two  pamphlets  now  before  us,  from  which,  if  taken 

t  together!  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  dark  and  difficult 

I  field  of  inquiry — Dr.  Chalmers's  Statement  in  regard  to  the  Pau- 

I  perism  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Walker's  Observations  on  the  Na- 

I  ture«  E&tent,  and  Effects  of  Pauperism,  and  on  the  means  of  re- 

(  ducing  it.     Both  these  gentlemen  have  honourably  distinguished 

themselves^  not  merely  by  their  sayings  but  by  their  doings,  in 
I  opposition  to  the  effects  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  and  we  should  cer* 

I  tainly  ausur  well  of  an  attempt  to  combine  what  is  peculiar  in 

each  of  tneir  systems,  and  introduce  the  measure  at  once  into  the 
I  metropolis,  and  into  all  or  some  of  our  other  large  towns.     The 

essence  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  scheme  is  the  division  of  a  parish  into 
districtSi  containing  not  more  than  five  hundred  souls,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  deacon  or  overseer,  who  undertakes  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  each  district.  Those  persons  who  are 
already  in  the  receipt  of  a  parish  allowance  are  permitted  to  re- 
ceive it  still ;  but  the  case  of  every  new  applicant  is  carefully 
examined  by  the  deacon,  and  all  practicable  endeavours  are  made 
to  relieve  distress  by  procuring  employment,  and  by  good  advice 
and  encouragement,  before  the  smallest  sum  of  money  is  dis-* 
bursed  for  the  purpose.  The  funds  from  which  relief,  when 
given  in  money,  is  to  be  drawn,  consist  solely  of  the  weekly  col- 
lections made  at  church,  and  no  compulsory  levy  is  to  be  raised 
for  the  relief  of  any  person  not  assisted  out  of  the  Poor  Rate 
before  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  plan.  The  result  is  stated 
in  the  following  passages. 

''  It  was  of  this  poorest,  then,  of  our  city  parishes,  that  I  felt  the  con- 
fidence of  being  at  length  able  to  meet  and  to  manage  its  pauperism, 
without  drawing  any  supply  from  the  fund  raised  by  assessment.  I  did 
not  know,  at  tb^  commencement  of  our  undertaking,  that  it  was  th^ 
poorest.  But  t  was  at  least  sure  that  it  fell  greatly  beneath  the  average 
of  all  the  parishes  in  wealth,  and  that  its  pauperism,  under  the  ordinary 
treatment,  should  have  cost  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  expense  for 
the  poor  in  Glasgow,  or,  at  the  rate  of  expenditure  for  some  years,  upwards 
of  1400/*  annually.  For  the  achievement  of  this  object,  all  that  I  required 
was  the  free  command  and  use  of  the  weekly  collection  received  at  my 
church  door,  amounting  at  that  time  to  400/.  a  year.  And  with  this 
sum  I  could  have  undertaken  any  other  of  the  Glasgow  parishes,  and 
been  j  list  as  confident  of  a  favourable  result  as  I  was  with  the  parish  of 
St.  JohD*s. 

''  The  process  has  been  so  often  explained,  that,  at  present,  T  shall 
give  a  very  brief  description  of  it.  I  undertook,  from  the  outset,  the 
expense  of  all  my  then  sessional  poor,  amounting  to  225/.  a  year  ^  but 
as  my  yearly  collection  was  400/.,  I  withdrew  by  this  arrangement  175/. 
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hom  the  general  support  of  tbe  poor  in  Glasgow.  The  only  return 
which  I  could  then  venture  to  hold  out  for  this  sacrifice^  was^  that  I 
should  send  no  new  poor^  either  casual  or  permanent,  to  the  Town  Hos- 
pital, whence  the  fund  by  assessment  was  distributed  among  all  the  poor 
of  the  city.  It  is  evident,  that  under  this  arrangement,  that  institution 
would,  by  the  operation  of  death,  be  gradually  lightened  of  the  pau- 
perism that  they  had  received  in  former  years  from  that  district  of  tb^ 
city  which  now  formed  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  and  would  be  at  iengtk 
relieved  from  it  altogether. 

*'  The  attentive  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the  success  of  .this 
undertaking  all  hinges  on  the  management  of  the  new  cases,  or  on  the 
way  in  which  the  new  applicants  for  parochial  relief  were  met  by  the 
dispensers  of  the  parochial  charity.  The  old  pauperism,  then  on  the 
Town  Hospital,  behoved  to  die  away.  Even  the  then  existing  pauperism 
of  225/.  a  year,  that  was  upheld  by  the  collection,  must  ultimately,  and 
at  no  great  distance  of  time,  disappear,  and  the  essential  question,  that 
could  only  be  determined  by  experience,  was,  by  what  amount  of  new 
pauperism  Will  the  old  be  replaced?" — pp.  9,  10. 

*'  I  had  two  congregations,  a  day  and  an  evening  one ;  the  first  of 
these  wealthy,  the  second  poor.  So  long  as  the  evening  service  lasted, 
which  it  did  from  September,  1819,  to  June,  1823,  there  did  not  one 
farthing  of  the  day  collection  go  to  the  support  of  new  cases.  This  day 
collection,  the  only  one  chargeable  with  a  magnitude  that  distanced  aU 
imitation,  was  employed  in  keeping  up,  and  occasionally  extending  the 
allowances  of  those  sessional  poor  whom  we  found  already  on  the  roll  at 
the  outset  of  our  proceedings  >  and  what  remained,  after  the  fulfilment 
of  this  purpose,  has  been  chiefly  expended  in  the  endowment  of  parish 
schools.  All  the  new  applications,  for  three  years  and  nine  months, 
have '  been  met  by  the  evening  collection ;  and  with  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 80/.  a  year  have  we  been  able  to  provide  for  all  the  newly-admitted 
pauperism,  both  casual  and  regular.*' — pp.  11,  12. 

*'  But  the  most  interesting  question  relates  to  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  admitted  upon  our  fiind  as  regular  or  permanent  paupers. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  them  during  the  period  from  October  Ist, 
1819,  to  July  1st,  1823,  being  a  period  of  three  years  and  nine  months. 

"  The  number  of  paupers  who  have  been  admitted  on  the  ground  of 
general  indigence  is  thirteen.  Their  monthly  expense  is  2/.  \Zs.  Ad., 
and  their  yearly  is  32/. 

^'  The  number  admitted  on  the  ground  of  extraordinary  and  hopeless 
disease  is  two  i  one  of  them  being  a  lunatic,  and  the  other  deaf  and 
dumb.     Their  monthly  expense  is  1/.  4*.  8(/.,  and  their  yearly  14/.  16*. 

'*  The  number  admitted  on  the  ground  of  that  necessity  which  spring? 
from  crime  is  five  -,  there  having  been  two  illegitimate  children,  and 
three  families  of  runaway  husbands  admitted  upon  the  fimd.  Their 
monthly  expense  is  1/.  12*.  6c/.,  and  their  yearly  is  19/.  10*. 

"  The  whole  number  of  regular  paupers  who  have  been  admitted  on 
the  parochial  funds  of  St.  John's,  for  three  years  and  nine  months,  is 
twenty,  at  a  monthly  expense  of  5/.  10*.  6fi?.,  and  a  yearly  expanse  of 
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66/.  6^.9  during  which  period'  ihere  has  not  one  been  sent  to  the  Town 
Hospital,  or  made  chargeable,  in  any  way,  on  the  fund  by  assessment  * 

*'  We  have  separated  the  paupers  into  classes,  for  we  think  that  the 
question,  whether  any  legal  provision  for  indigence  is  required  by  the 
natural  state  and  necessities  of  any  population,  should  be  decided  by  the 
first  of  these  classes  alone,  and  not  by  any,  or  both  of  the  succeeding 
ones.  We  think  that  institutions  for  disease  might  be  supported  to  the 
uttermost  extent  of  the  demand  for  them ;  and  even  though  legalized 
and  upheld  by  assessment,  as  the  county  asylums  for  lunacy  in  England, 
we  can  see  none  of  the  indefinite  mischief  and  corruption  in  such  a  prac- 
tice, that  there  undoubtedly  is  in  our  present  generalized  pauperism.  We 
further  bold,  in  regard  to  the  third  class,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  pub<^ 
lie  or  ordained  aliment,  tending  directly  to  the  multiplication  of  crimes ; 
and  so  the  question  with  us,  whether  there  should  be  such  an  economy 
as  that  of  our  existing  pauperism,  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  whe- 
ther, apart  fitim  the  disease,  which  ought  to  be  provided  for,  and  from 
the  immorality,  which  ought  not  to  be  provided  for,  there  be  really  any 
thing  in  the  circumstances  of  society  that  necessarily  creates  such  an 
amount  of  indigence  as  to  require  any  other  securi4;ies  for  its  relief  than 
the  unforced  sympathies  of  our  nature  ? 

''  Our  own  previous  convictions  upon  this  subject  have  been  strength- 
ened into  a  full  and  settled  assurance  by  the  experience  which  we  have 
now  recorded.  That  in  a  plebeian  and  manufacturing  city  parish,  with 
upwards  of  8000  inhabitants,  there  should  have  been  admitted  only 
twenty  paupers  of  all  classes  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  nine  months ; 
and  still  more,  that  of  the  first  class,  or  the  class  of  general  indigence, 
the  number  admitted  should  only  be  thirteen,  and  the  yearly  expense  ojf 
them  32/.,  is  to  us  an  abundantly  decisive  proof  of  a  legal  or  compulsory 
provision,  in  any  circumstances,  being  wholly  uncalled  for." — Chalmers^ 
pp.  14 — 16. 

Dr.  ChaloDiers's  rendarks  upon  these  satisfactory  results  are  not 
the  least  interesting  or  valuable  portion  of  his  pamphlet. 

"  The  whole  mystery  and  power  of  our  management  are  resolvable  into 
this.  Most  of  us  are  convinced  that  public  charity  is  a  very  great  evil. 
Most  of  us  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing  that  we  are  limited  to  a  small 
yearly  sum  for  carrying  on  its  distributions,  and.  that  we  have  no  temp- 
tation to  laxity  or  profuseness  in  the  open  access  which  we  before  had 
to  the  fund  by  assessment.  Most  of  us  think  that  V^  do  a  service  to  the 
population  by  dispensing,  as  carefully  as  possibles  the  small  revenue 
wherewith  we  are  intrusted  ;  and  these  considerations  all  told  with  greater 
practical  force  upon  the  deacons  who  bad  the  treatment  of  the  new  appli- 
cants committed  to  them,  that  they  were  restricted  to  the  very  humble 
collection  made  up  chiefly  of  halfpennies  from  the  parochial  congrega- 
tion.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,- that  my  reason  for  vesting  in  the  deacons 

•  "  It  is  right  to  mention  here,  that  our  sick  hare  occluional  attendance  and  medicine 
^rora  the  district  surgeons  belonging  to  the  Town  Hospital.  The  town  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  and  a  surgeon  attached  to  each  of  them.  The  parish  of  St.  John's 
forms  part  of  two  of  these  departments/' 
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the  ohtrge  of  the  siiibU  evening  colleetlon  elooe  was^  that  I  felt  at  if 
their  free  access  to  the  large  day  colleetion  woald  have  inteDsibly  broaght 
on  the  same  relaxation  in  their  management^  whiefa  access  to  the  Town 
Hospital  did  in  the  management  of  our  elden  under  the  former  system, 
i  thought  that  the  work  would  be  the  better  done^  the  smaller  thie  pro- 
Tision  was  that  I  assigned  for  the  doing  of  it-^for  I  newr  once  ooncelfed 
that  the  success  of  it  depended  on  the  magnitude  of  our  provision^  but 
solely  on  the  truth  and  efficacy  of  our  principles.  These  princrplet  the 
majority  of  my  deacons  have  in  common  with  myself;  and  they  aecetd- 
ingly  thought  that  in  warding  off  the  parochial  charity  as  much  as  in 
them  lay>  from  the  families  under  their  care^  they  were  warding  off  from 
them  a  very  great  mischief.  And  their  system  of  treatment  has  not, 
generally  speaking,  been  a  system  of  neglect,  but  a  system  of  firm  and 
patient,  yet  witbd,  kind  investigation — the  object  of  which  has  beeo, 
not  to  facilitate  the  access  of  applicants  to  the  parodiial  charity,  but,  if 
possible^  to  divert  it — not  to  help  them  on,  but  rather  to  help  them  off-* 
and  for  this  purpose  to  try  every  previous  expedient  of  relief,  and  to 
make  that  humiliating  expedient  of  a  supply  from  the  poor's  fund  the 
very  last  which  ought  to  be  resoited  to*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  truly 
benevolent  work,  many  doubtless  have  been  thrown  back  upon  their  own 
resources ;  some  have  drawn  more  largely  than  they  otherwise  wOuld 
have  done,  from  the  kindness  of  relatives  and  neighbours ;  and  a  few 
more  have  had  the  benefit  of  certain  easy  services,  and,  perhaps,  liberali- 
ties, from  the  affluent,  that  they  might  not  else  have  experienced.  Bat 
the  success,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  marvellous,  and  far  beyond  ev^a 
my  own  sanguine  anticipations  j  most  delightful  to  my  feelings  cer- 
tainly ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  demonstrative  to  ray  understand- 
ing, that  the  dispensations  of  an  artificial  pauperism  are  wholly  uncalltd 
for."— pp.  29—31. 

The  experiment  thus  tried  in  Glasgow  has  in  fact  also  been 
tried  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  the  result  was  just  the  saioe.  '[That 
gentleman  undertook  the  office  of  overseer  or  deacon^  or  wbatevM' 
we  may  be  pleased  to  term  it,  and  found  that  a  due  discharge  of 
its  duties  mside  a  speedy  and  marvellous  change  in  the  stmoaat 
and  effects  of  the  Poor  Rates  levied  and  expended  in  the  district 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

'^  In  August,  ]8ir»  an  opportunity  occurred  to  me  pf, commencing  m 
.experiment  on  the  subject  of  pauperism  in  the  township  of  Stretford^  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester — a  district  partly  manufacturing,  but  princi- 
pally agricultural,  and  containing  about  2,000  acres  of  land  and  as  many 
inhabitants.  I  began  by  procuring  the  adoption  of  somewhat  the^same 
plan  as  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Select  Vestry,*  not  then  legalized — ^a  sag- 

♦  "  The  Select  Vestry,  by  59  Geo.  3,  c.  12,  is  composed  of  the  Clergyman,  Church- 
wardens aud  Ov^iseers  for  the  .time  beiag— t^^ether  with  not  more  than  twenty  nor 
lei%  than  five  substantial  houseliotdeis  or  occupiers,  elected  annually  by  tbe  fate^ 
payers  at  lar^e." 
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gestion  of  tbe  neighbouring  magistrate,  Ralph  Wright,  Esq.,  whom  I 
consulted  io  the  first  instance,  and  whose  co-operation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  moat  respectable  inhabitants^  I  uniformly  met  with,  during  a  resi- 
dence at  interval  of  three  years  and  a  half.     I  soon  found  that  the  ma- 
gistrates as  usual  had  no  confidence  in  the  overseers,  to  the  great  gain  of 
the  paupers^  whose  appeals  from  tbe  overseers  to  the  magistrates  were 
inceiB«iit«     I  found  that  the  paupers  were  iosolent  in  the  extreme  to  the 
farmer^i  and  in  a  great  measure  their  masters — that  the  paupers  were 
lei^ued  together  to  get  as  much  from  the  rates  as  possible,  and  that 
.they  prACtised  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  impositions  for  that  purpose — that 
the  industrious  labourers  were  discouraged — the  well-disposed  inhabit- 
afits  afraid,  or  persuaded  that  it  was  in  vain  to  interfere — and  every  in- 
diyid)ial  driven  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself  or  his  connections  at 
tbe  general  ^pense.    For  wai^  time  the  paupers  tried  every  art  to  de- 
ceive or  tire  me  out,  and  some  of  the  rate-payers  who  were  ousted  from 
the  management  thwarted  me  in  secret;  but  the  good  effects  of  the  new 
lystem  became  so  apparent,  both  aa  to  economy  and  good  order,  that  op- 
poaatioQ  grew  less  and  less^  and  at  last  suddenly  and  entirely  ceased.    I 
spent  almost  my  whole  time  for  some  months  in  visiting  the  labouring 
classes — in  making  myself  master  of  their  habits — ^in  explaining  to  them 
the  causes  of  their  distress — and  in  enforcing,  as  occasions  arose,  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus,  which  I  took  care  to  put  in  the  most  familiar 
and  pointed  manner  I  was  able,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  effect 
generally  produced — it  wa$  as  if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  fny 
hearers.    By  degrees  I  gained  their  confidence — they  constantly  applied 
Io  me  to  settle  their  disputes,  or  for  legal  advice,  or  for  assistance  in  what- 
ever difficulties  they  found  themselves  ;  and  as  I  was  frequently  able  to 
serve  them,  I  found  that  circumstance  of  great  advantage  in  carrying 
into  execution  any  measure  of  severity  or  privation.     With  respect  to 
former  abuses  in  the  management,  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  look  back, 
but  held  that  neglect  on  one  side  and  imposition  on  the  other  had  ba- 
lanced the  account,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  look  only  to  the  future. 
I  found  this  plan  attended  with  the  best  effects.     Those  who  had  pro- 
fited by  abuse  were  glad  to  escape  so  easily.      Those  who  really  wished 
for  what  was  right  were  not  revolted  by  any  appearance  of  harshness ; 
and  instead  of  wrangling  about  the  past,  every  thing  went  on  -well  fi^r 
the  present,  and  not  one  retrograde  movement  was  made.     A  few  hours 
in  a  week  soon  became  sufiicient  to  do  all  the  business,  and  at  last  a 
trifling  superiotendeDce  was  alone  necessary.     Information  came  to  me 
ffom  all  quarters — the  league  amongst  the  paupers  was  dissolved— appeals 
to  the  magistrates,  whose  unvaried  countenance  I  experienced,  entirely 
ceased — the  rates  were  considerably  diminished — the  labourers  depended 
more  upon  themselves  and  were  generally  better  off-^and  what  was  most 
important,  new  principles  were  gaining  ground. 

*'  The  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  poor  during  the  years  of  my  occa- 
sional superintendence,  exclusive  of  the  maintenance  of  those  in  the 
workhouse  and  of  the  expense  of  a  few  articles  of  clothlDg,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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£     s  d, 

"FromMarch  1817  to  Bf arch  1818    812  16  6 

1818  1819    537  19  7i 

1819  1820    489  12  6 

1820  1821     368    4  0 

'  "'When  I  first  interfered,  in  Angnst,  1817,  it  was  the  pracdoe  to  ad- 
hiit  families  into  the  workboase ;  at  the  time  my  interference  ceased»  the 
number  of  inmates  was  reduced  to  eight,  viz.  six  aged  persons  and  two 
young  women— one  of  the  latter  half  ideotic,  and  the  other  labourmg 
under  severe  disease.  Three  of  the  old  men  broke  stones  for  the  ro&if, 
and  the  identic  girl  maintained  herself.  In  fact  a  workhouse  was  becoifie 
quite  unnecessary.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  alteration  of  sys- 
'tem,  the  expenses  of  pauperism  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  reduc- 
tion was  solely  owing  to  that  species  of  amendment  in  management, 
Which  may  be  put  in  practice  under  any  circumstances. 

''In  corroboration  of  the  above  statement  a  letter  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  I.  This  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dated  six  years 
after  the  'commencement  of  my  interference."* — Walker  on  Paupemm^ 
pp.  7—10. 

From  this  statement^  compared  with  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Chalmers^  we  think^  as  we  have  already  said^  that  the  most  bene- 
ficial inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  Doctor's  system  alone  is  not 
what  we  want  in  England,  because  the  mass  of  existing  pauperisai 
is  so  enormous^  its  expense  so  burdensome,  and  its  effects  so  dis- 
tressingy  that  if  all  this  were  to  be  left  as  it  is,  trusting  only  to  the 
gradual  influence  of  time  for  effecting  its  extinction,  the  relief 
sought  would  be  too  distant,  and  the  good  actually  accomplished 
Would  be  undervalued,  if  not  unfelt,  in  consequence  of  the  con** 
tinned  existence  of  so  much  evil.  Previously,  therefore,  to  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  method  of  proceeding  with  new  applicatits 
for  parochial  relief,  let  us  try  Mr.  Walker's  mode  of  dealing  with 
those  who  are  already  in  the  receipt  of  it — let  us  cut  down  tht 
actual  pauperism  and  actual  expenditure  to  one  half  or  one  third 
of  its  present  amount  by  the  process  which  proved  so  effectual  at 
Stretford — and  then  by  a  very  minute  subdivision  of  our  parishes, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  separate  overseer  to  each  small  district^ 
by  a  strict  limitation  of  the  amount  of  compulsory  leviea.for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  ultimately  by  a  total  abolition  of  th^m> 

*  "  The  last  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  the  effects  of  my  svsteiu  was  in  Septeaiber« 
1838,  when  I  made  the  following  extract  from  the  Poor's  Books. 

£.  $,  d» 

May,  1817,   Monthly  payments  to  regular  poor    68    3  6 

1818  *  -  -  .  -    33  IS  0 

1827  •  -  -  -  -    15    «  0 

1828  -  ,  -  .  -    13  10  0     . 

l^he  payments  of  the  year  1828-29  to  the  regular  poor  would  not  amooat  to  one* 
fifth  of  those  of  the  year  1817-18/' 
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let  us  imitate  the  example  which  has  been  set  by  Dr.  Cbtlmers  at 
Glasgow. 

In  reality  there  is  nothing  which  need  prevent  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  to-morrow  by  any  parish  which  should  desire  to  make  a 
trial  of  it^  except  the  power  of  interference  possessed  by  police 
fmd  county  magistrates,  against  which  Mr.  Walker  contends  with 
so  much  earnestness  and  justice. 

*'  The  means  I  would  propose  for  the  commencement  of  a  systematic 
reduction  of  pauperism  are  twofold ;  first,  a  practical  alteration  in  the 
law  3  and  secondly,  an  organized  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes.  In  the  able  Beport  from  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  1817,  it  is  observed,  *  The 
efficacy  of  any  expedient  which  can  be  suggested  must  depend  upon 
some  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  parish  taking 
an  active  share  in  the  administration  of  its  concerns.  Without  this  the 
Committee  are  convinced  no  benefit  will  be  derived  from  any  amendment 
that  can  be  made  in  the  details  of  the  system.*  The  alteration  in  the 
law  I  am  about  to  suggest  is  strictly  in  conformity  with  this  opinion. 
It  is  to  put  an  end  to  magisterial  int^erence  in  all  questions  of  relief. 
By  the  4dd  of  Eliz.  as  I  have  already  observed,  no  such  interference  was 
contemplated.  By  that  statute  the  power  of  granting  relief  was  vested 
without  controul  in  the  officers  of  the  parish ;  and  the  consequences  be- 
ing great  abuse  on  the  side  of  extravagance,  an  act  was  passed  ninety 
years  afterwards  to  take  the  power  from  the  overseers,  and  place  it  in  the 
vestry — ^between  the  meetings  of  which  the  overseers  were  permitted  to 
obtain  the  authority  of  a  justice  or  of  the  quarter  seasiwis  for  granting 
relief  in  particular  cases.  It  appears  this  authority,  which  was  intended 
for  the  justification  of  the  overseers,  was  ere  long  frequently  perverted 
into  an  order  upon  them ;  and  the  perversion  becoming  the  subject  of 
complaint,  instead  of  being  put  a  stop  to,  was  regulated  by  parliament 
thirty  years  later — but  for  above  half  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  introductioQ  of  the  present  Poor  Laws,  the  interference  of  magis* 
triates  in  questionsv^f  relief  formed  no  part  of  the  system.  The  defect  in 
the  alteration  lay  in  placing  the  power  of  granting  relief  in  the  general 
vestry,  the  constitution  of  which  was  too  unwieldy  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  imposed  upon  it.  The  Select  Vestry  Act  has  completely 
renaedied  this  defect,  and  therefore  the  change  I  propose  is  a  restoration 
and  not  an  innovation.  The  expediency  of  the  change  struck  me  during 
|i  practical  investigation  three  years  ago,  for  the  reasons  which  I  then 
wrote  down  and  now  subjoin ',  and  looking  in  consequence  into  the  dif- 
ferent Acts,  I  traced  the  bbtory  above  given,  which  will  be  ^od  more 
in  detail  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.     The  reasons  are  as  follow: — 

^*  1st.  The  members  of  the  select  vestry  possess  the  best  opportunlljes 
^of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  each  particular  case.  The  justices,  on  the 
contrary,  frequently,  and  almost  necessarily  lay  down  general  rules  for 
ordering  relief;  they  have  seldom  time  or  the  means  for  coming  at  the 
exact  truth.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  overseer  to  repeat  all  the  reasons 
brought  forward  in  the  vestry,  or  to  give  the  same  ewt  to  statements  at 
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Mooml  huA,  whicb  Wis  rigbtly  pibdiiocd  by  the  chancleF  and  cradit  of 
the  peraons  origioally  furoishing  them.  The  decision  of  the  vmtry  WM 
Mhafs  Uw  nsiiit  of  long  diKussioa  and  much  evideDCA  hy  the  parties 
pest  acquainted  with  the  case*  The  decision  of  the  iustices  cannot  well 
^  the  resak  of  anything  but  a  contest  between  the  pauper  and  the 
orerseer. 

'*  2dly.  The  overseer  is  often  a  timid  or  injudicious  advocate  for  the 
parish  3  whereas  the  pauper  is  generally  extremely  artfnl-^the  most 
uodesenriog  being  almost  always  the  most  plausible^  and  the  idlest  in 
good  woiIls  the  most  penevering  in  obtaining  relief* 

**  3dly«  If  the  paupers  knew  there  was  no  possibility  of  appeal^  they 
wMdd  rely  more  up(m  honest  exertion  and  good  character^  and  kis.  upon 
MSfosition.  As  the  law  ndw  stands,  their  hopes  are  always  kept.a|ire» 
and  thtoy  Hve  in  a  constant  state  of  uneasiness  f  ery  prejudidal  to  their 
weU  •being*  They  would  idso  be  effwiually  deterred  iifom  gaining  aet- 
ftlements  iurreptttionsly-^an  e?il  whicb  no  legal  enactmetitt  hiaTe  hitherto 
been  able  altogether  to  prefent* 

•  4thly.  llie  oonaideratioBi  of  time  iod  expense^  necessary  in  attending 
the  nAgistreftes,  operate  as  a  powerful  discoungement  to  parishes  to  be 
as  strict  with  their  poor  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  vtatry  often  aobmit 
to  what  they  feel  to  be  an  imposition^  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an 
appeal -^especially  as  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pay  the  peuper  for 
the  time  he  has  spent  in  harassing  the  overseer. 

"  ^hly*  If  the  decisions  of  the  select  vestry  were  final,  I  think  tihe 
Bsanagement  of  Uie  poor  would,  generally  speakings  fall  into  much 
better  hands  than  heretofore.  It  is  the  certain  dfect  of  the  present  sya* 
tem>  that  men  in  the  same  rank  with  the  magistrates>  and  those  a  little 
below^  will  feel  great  repognaoee  to  interfere  as  long  as  theur  efKnts  shall 
be  liable  to  be  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the  oounter<»deeisione  of  tiioee 
whose  motives  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  mois  purs,  and  whose  aosans  of 
judging  are  necessarily  bum^  limited  than  their  own*  They  tel  alao 
that  the  right  of  appeal  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  render  them 
odiour  ill  the  eyes  of  the  inferior  classes,  as  well  as  to  embroil  them  wilb 
die  magistrates.  If  the  management  of  the  poor  rested  solely  widi  the 
select  vestry,  the  active  would  make  it  their  business  to  attend  in  the 
hope  of  doing  good,  and  the  humane  to  prevent  evil.  The  magistrates 
too,  by  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  hearing  the  poor,  which  is 
often  die  most  laborious^  the  most  unpleasant,  and  the  most  unsatisfao* 
tory  part  of  their  duties,  would  have  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  other 
business  brought  before  them  i  and  many  men  with  high  qualtfiealiaoa, 
at  preunt  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifiee  of  tiase  and  of  ease, 
might  be  induced,  with  this  alleviatioo,  to  act  in  the  commissioQ  of  the 
peace. 

«'  6tbly,  and  lastly.  The  minister  of  eadi  parish  is,  ex  offick),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  vestry,  and  yet  from  hi|n,  assisted  by  hie  most  reepectable 
parishioners,  lies  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates  on  the  grounds  of  iiihii# 
iMnity  or  injustice.  The  oonsequence  is,  the  clergyman,  not  to  expose 
himself  to  a  greet  soaDdal,  will  seldom  attend  *,  and  the  magistrate,  beiag 
the  jsMlge  of  appeal,  woM^'^WnUiir  cm  FaifeHm,  pp.  $i^ii4^ 
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We  are  hardly  prepared  to  uy  dial  in  rempte  and  neglected 
dbtricts»  m^giBt^rial  interference  can  be  altogether  and  immedi- 
ately dispensed  with.     But  with  respect  to  towns  and  to  all  con* 
siderable  parishes*  we  entirely  agree  with   Mr.   Walker;    and 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that  the  Poor  Law  commissioners, 
who  are  very  properly  inquiring  into  this  part  of  the  question, 
will  see  reason  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  alteration  which 
he  so  ably  advocates.     If  this  point  were  satisfactorily  settled, 
the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  an  experiment  such  as  that  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  competent  overseers ;  and  this  difficulty,  we  believe,  might 
soon  be  overcome  were  due  encouragement  given  to  the  undertaking. 
The  success  which  has  attended  visiting  societies,  wherever  they 
have  been  fairly  tried,  authorises  us  to  reckon  upon  efficient  help 
from  various  quarters.    The  prospect  of  a  great  reduction  in  the 
poor  rates,  if  clearly  explainedi  would  operate  with  great  force 
upon  some  who  are  insensible  to  other  motives.     The  desire  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  tlie  poor  would  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  many  odiers.     Occupation  should  not  be  without  its 
charms  to  such  as  hav€  no  business  of  their  owui  and  are  eaten 
up  by   idleness  and  etmui  in  the  midst  of  bustling  activity  and 
wretched  pauperism.     The  pains  which  have  been  taken  during 
the  present  year  in   visiting   and  cleansing  the  abodes  of   the 
miserable,  and  administering  advice  and  relief  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  cholera,  show  what  can  be  done  under  the  sense  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  with  a  prospect  of  doing  essential  good,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  that  pauperism  is  a  greateV 
evil  than  any  disease,  epidemic  or  contagious,  with  which  thiy  hind 
•has  yet  been  afflicted  \  and  to  cure  it  would  be  to  confer  a  greater 
i>euefit  upon  Our  fellow  creatures,  than  to  eradicate  the  phigue 
itself.  Once  persuMe  a  considerabie  body  of  men  in  every  parish 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  permanent  overseers,  each 
assuming  the  care  of  a  small  district,  and  administering  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  out  of  a  smalt  voluntary  fund,  and  the 
great  work  of  moral  and  political  and  social  regeneration  will  be 
.begun.    The.  more  cryigg  enormities  by  which  we  are  now  sui^ 
rounded,  the  desecration  of  the  sabbath,  the  utter  wretchedness 
and  in^rovidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
incomplete  and  insufficient  education  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
children,  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  fester  in  our 
Greets,  and  even  the  bordes  of  criminals  of  all  ages  who  sur« 
round   us,  wouM   shortly  disappear  before  bands    of    twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  respectable   householders  intent   qpon  promoting 
the  general  welfare.    J\od   the  good  feelino;,  which  would  hi 
called  forth  by  such  labours  of  love,  would  operate  as  power- 
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fttlly»  as  speedilj,  and  almost  as  beneficially  upon  the  rich  as  upon 
the  poor*  The  estrangement^  not  to  say  the  hostility,  which  now 
exists  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  would  cease.  It 
would  be  seen  that  all  have  a  common  interest,  and  that  no-  rank 
can  be  improved  or  injured  without  a  corresponding  improvement 
or  injury  to  the  rest. 

When  this  has  been  done,  we  may  set  about  the  diminution  of 
crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals  with  some  chance  of  suc- 
cess. These  topics  are  too  large  to  be  adequately  discussed  at 
present.  At  the  same  time  we  are  unwilling  altogether  to  pass 
over  a  matter  so  essentially  connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  have  been  led 
by  the  natural  course  of  our  argument.  Men  of  all  parties  are 
agreed  as  to  the  deplorable  increase  of  crime — and  the  total 
failure  of  every  means,  either  of  prevention  or  cure,  hitherto 
adopted  in  this  country.  And  the  probable,  if  not  the  certain, 
inference  from  such  a  state  of  things  is,  that  there  exists  some 
radical  defect  in  our  mode  of  treating  the  entire  question.  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  case,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  state  our  mean- 
ing more  succinctly,  after  the  reader's  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  works  on  crime  which  are  now  before  us,  namely,  the  Eighth 
Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline, 
and  the  Thoughts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  Secondary 
Punishment. 

On  the  subject  which  falls  more  immediately  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Society,  we  lament  to  find  that  there  is  still  room  for 
the  complaints  contained  in  the  following  passage: — 

*^  The  Committee  deeply  regret  that  the  hopes  which  they  entertained 
at  the  date  of  their  last  Report,  of  the  speedy  reform  of  the  Gaols  under 
corporate  jurisdictions  should  not  have  been  realized,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  prisons  continue  in  a  condition  as  deplorable  as 
that  in  which  they  have  been  described  in  the  previous  Reports  of  thb 
Society.  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  further  legislative  measures  being 
adopted  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  not  less  than  five  thousand 
persons  have  been  committed  to  the  Gaols  attached  to  local  jurisdictions 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  In  several  of  these  prisons  there  is  no  effec- 
tual separation  of  the  sexes  3  and  in  some  the  keeper  does  not  even 
reside;  in  others,  the  insecurity  of  the  building  renders  it  necessary  that 
irons  should  be  used,  and  other  illegal  means  of  coercion  adopted. 
Many  are  without  any  court  or  yard;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  them 
the  $ick  cannot  be  separated.  In  addition  to  the  evils  of  defective  con- 
struction, the  want  of  discipline  may  likewise  be  attributed  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  rules  for  the  government  of  the  prisoners  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officers.  There  is  no  employment ^  no  inspection;  no  moral  nor 
Religious  instruction;  the  consequence  is  that  in  many  instances,  these 
Gapls  are  establishments  for  the  growth  and  encouragement  of  vice  and 
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misery*  The  Committee  might  illastrate  this  general  description  by 
referring  to  several  prisons.  They  will  mention,  however,  but  two  or- 
three*  At  one  Borough  Gaol  the  incommodiousness  and  insecurity  of 
the  place  are  much  increased  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
House  of  Correction,  and  in  consequence  offenders  of  every  descripioa 
are  indiscriminately  confined  together :  from  the  smallness  of  its  size 
there  is  no  possibility  of  classing  the  prisoners,  or  of  setting  them  to  any 
kind  of  work  or  employment.  During  the  year  seven  boys,  under  six* 
teen  years  of  age,  who  were  confined  at  one  time,  were  obliged  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  most  hardened  offenders,  night  and  day,  during  a  period 
of  two  months,  there  being  no  possibility  of  classing  them  from  the 
want  of  space.  It  follows  of  course  that  these  lads  must  go  out  schooled 
in  the  practice  of  every  iniquity.  The  debtors'  ward  is  equally  deplora* 
ble,  owing  to  the  males  and  females  being  kept  together.  Another 
prison,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
principal  city  in  the  north  of  England,  is  equally  defective :  here  there 
is  no  yard  or  court.  It  is  used  for  both  debtors  and  criminals,  who 
necessarily  associate  together,  there  being  only  one  day-room  and  four 
sleeping  cells.  Confinement  in  a  dungeon  is  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a 
punishment.  The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  visited  by  their  friends  or 
associates,  unrestricted,  at  any  time  during  the  day,  and  may  have  ale 
and  beer  brought  to  them.  Another  Borough  Gaol  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee refer,  is  a  small  confined  building,  consisting  of  two  miserable 
rooms,  each  of  which  has  an  opening  in  the  wall,  secured  by  iron  bars, 
without  any  windows.  The  yard  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  widej  but  the  walls  are  so  low  and  insecure  that  the  prisoners  can 
never  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  air.  Five  boys  were  committed  to  this 
prison  a  short  time  since  for  robbing  gardens  $  two  of  them  were  ill 
from  only  one  night's  confinement.  In  winter,  the  prisoners*  sufferings 
are  very  severe.  Debtors  are  sometimes  confined  here.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  borough  extends  to  the  trial  of  all  offences  not  capital. 

'^  There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  some  decisive  measures  will  be  taken' 
by  his  Majesty's  Government,  iot  the  effectual  reform  or  entire  abolition 
of  these  wretched  places  of  confinement;  and  the  Committee  pledge 
themselves  to  omit  no  opportunity  by  which  they  can  promote  this  de^ 
sirable  object.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1824,  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  85,)  for 
amending  the  *'  Gaol  Act'*  of  the  preceding  Session,  and  for  procuring 
'^  Returns"  of  the  state  of  the  Borough  Prisons,  and  those  belonging  to 
local  jurisdictions,  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  former  statute : 
it  was  not,  however,  until  the  Session  of  1829,  that  the  Annual  Returns 
required  by  this  Act  were  laid  before  Parliament.  These  Returha  are 
extremely  defective,  comprising  only  80  prisons;  whereas  the  total 
number  of  places  of  confinement  belonging  to  local  jurisdictions  amounts 
to  about  130.  Since  the  passing  of  the  second  Act,  about  twerity  local 
jurisdictions  have  availed  themselves  of  the  power  which  it  affords  of 
uniting  with  counties  for  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  their  prisoners; 
and  some  few  others  have  caused  their  Gaols  to  be  rebuilt  or  enlarged : 
but  there  is  still  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  local  prisoils  Which 
remain  unaltered,  and  are   consequently  in  a  very  disgraceful  itate* 
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These  Prfwms  m^  be  |irfne}pftHy  divided  into  two  classes  3  ^m^  tbose  ^ 
which  the  jarisdictions  possess  the  exchfsive  right  of  trring  offlniden  t4 
every  description;  and  others^  in  which  the  right  of  trtm  dews  not  exfettd 
to  capital  crimes.  With  respect  to  the  first  description  it  tppean-  but 
reasonable  that  in  all  cases  where  the  authorities  persist  in  exercising^ 
the  r^ht  of  trying  capitally,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  send  their 
prisoners  to  the  County  Gaol^  they  should  be  compelled  to  render  their 
prisons  conformable  to  the  Act  of  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  74  5  and  the  same 
principle  ought  to  apply  to  other  local  jurisdictions  whose  oomraitikients 
are  numerous,  and  where  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners  at  one  time 
during  the  last  three  years^  has  averaged  not  less  than  forty /'-^Jlcporf, 
pp.  26— «9. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  during  the  last  twenty 
years  with  respect  to  Prison  Discipline,  it  is  a  scandalous  shame 
that  abuses  such  as  these  should  still  be  permitted  to  exist.  And 
the  state  of  Newgate^  of  the  Hulks,  and  still  more  of  the  gener 
rality  of  Gaols  in  Scotland,  redounds  but  little  to  the  credit  of 
those  from  whom  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  a  reform  of 
such  palpable  grievances.  But  our  business  at  present  is  with 
the  prisoner  rather  than  the  prison — and  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Committee  on  the  former  we  most  cordially  concur. 

''  Whatever  degree  of  perfection  may  be  attained  in  the  discipline  of 
prisoqif  it  is  obviously  important  to  dimioish  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  committals*  The  frequency  of  unnecessary  commitments 
has  long  been  productive  of  serious  evils,  by  crowding  the  gaols  to  the 
injury  and  often  ruin  of  the  individual,  and  by  obstructing  those  arrange- 
ments which  are  indispensable  to  a  good  system  of  gaol  management. 

*'  A  prisoner  is  committed  in  the  first  instance,  not  for  punishmenti 
but  for  security,  that  he  may  be  forthcoming  on  the  day  of  trial.  Until 
of  late  y4ars,  bail  could  not  be  admitted  on  charges  of  felony  5  but  now, 
with  few  etceptions^  magistrates  are  authorized  to  accept  it  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  ofiences.  This  power  iS|  however,  not  so  generally  exer- 
cised aa  could  be  desired.  It  is  true,  that  sufficient  ban  is  not  often 
rejected}  but  why  should  H  ever  be  refused }  Althofigh  some  instances 
might  dottbdesa  occur  where  the  party  would  abscond,  3ret  on  the  other 
hand  every  non-committal  to  a  prison  is  a  certain  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  individuali  but  to  the.commumty  at  large.  On  the  humbler  classes, 
itbe  inability  to  procure  bail,  arising  solely  from  the  station  which  they 
occupy  in  society,  often  operates  with  peculiar  hardship*  The  security 
demanded  in  such  cases  should  be  in  proportion  to,  and  not  beyond,  the 
condition  of  the  party  charged  with  an  offence.  If  in  one  rank  of  life  a 
Small  sum  be  equivalent  to  a  large  amount  in  another,  the  poor  man 
^o  baa  character  among  his  equals  to  induce  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours to  give  baili  should  not  be  denied  the  advantage,  because'  the 
afnount  of  the  security  which  he  can  procure  is  nominally  small.  Dis- 
tinctions are  already  made,  and  large  sums  demanded  precisely  in  pro* 
portioui  to  the  apparent  chances  of  the  culprit's  desire  to  abscond. 
Escape  is  certainly  the  evil  against  which  to  guard,  but  not  more  in  one 
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Hiifts  of  soetoty  fbftti  iti  aflothtr.  There  oAnnot  be  ii  (juefltioti  Ibtt  'tb^ 
Bttttiber  of  untried  prisoners— the  most  unmanageable  elats — might-  hj 
the  general  acceptance  of  bail  be  reduced  to  one-half,  or  e?en  a  thirds 
inth  BO  injury  to  the  community,  with  great  benefit  to  the  individual^ 
and  With  material  adrantage  to  the  discipline  of  prisons.  The  large 
proportion  which  the  number  of  persons  discliarged  by  grand  juriesf 
and  of  those  acquitted^  bears  to  tbe  whole  number  committed,  affords 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  present  system* 
Notwithstanding  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  law  of 
bail^  the  magistrates  frequently  continue  the  former  practice,  and  too 
often  by  so  doing  relieve  themselves  from  the  responsibility  of  ekercising^ 
their  discretionary  power.  Cases  of  petty  felonies,  such  as  stealing 
hedge-stakes,  and  other  articles  of  trifling  value^  are  now  more  frequently 
than  heretofore  brought  to  trial.  Formerly  if  a  boy  was  found  commit- 
iing  such  offeoceS)  he  was  personally  chastised  and  discharged ;  now 
there  is  a  solemn  judicial  investigation.  He  is  seized,  committed,  im" 
fta'isoned,  tried  at  the  sessions,  and  convi<ited  with  as  much  form  and 
ceremony  as  if  he  bad  been  guilty  of  a  burglary.  This  disposition  to 
avoid  responsibility  fills  the  gaols  in  another  manner.  The  sessions 
calendars  in  the  country  exhibit  a  list  of  the  pettiest  offences.  If,  ia 
addition  to  these,  the  magistrates  were  to  try,  as  they  do  in  several 
counties,  some  of  the  graver  cases  now  reserved  for  uie  assizes,  the 
labour  of  the  judges  would  be  spared,  and  the  number  of  prison  inmat^k 
iiost  materially  diminished," — Kqjort,  pp.  49—51. 
'  "  The  distressed  condition  of  juvenile  offenders  on  their  discharge 
from  prison  has  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Committee,- 
and  they  have  afforded  such  relief  to  these  necessitous  objects  as  tbe  very 
limited  state  of  the  funds  would  allow.  The  prevalence  of  crime  among 
tiie  youth  of  the  lower  orders,  is  well  known  to  be  alarmingly  great; 
On  tbe  causes  which  contribute  to  this  evil,  the  Committee  have  fully 
enlarged  in  their  former  Reports.  Whatever  operates  to  the  production 
of  indigence  among  the  adult  poor,  has,  of  course^  a  most  unfavourable 
effect  on  the  moral  condition  of  their  families ;  and  the  juvenile  depravity 
which  now  unhappily  prevails  derives  its  origin  and  strength  from  cir^ 
cumstances  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  present  state  of  society  to  be  mate- 
rially diminished  by  any  plans,  however  wise,  for  the  mere  punishment 
of  the  offender.  The  diffusion  of  education  Is  in  every  point  of  view  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  By  education  la 
meant  not  merely  instruction  in  the  elementary  aa*tt  m  reading  and 
writing,  but  a  course  of  moral  training  which  shall  impart  religiour 
impressions,  control  the  passions,  and  amend  the  heart.  In  their  pre^- 
yious  Reports,  the  Committee  have  enlarged  on  the  benefits  which  the^ 
establishment  of  Infant  Schools  is  calculated  to  impart  to  the  most -indi- 
gent classes,  and  especially  in  those  crowded'  parts  of  the  tnetropptis. 
where  a  single  room  often  contains  9everal'  families.  Beset  on  eveiy 
side  by  the  most  profligate  associations,  breathing  a  moral  atmosphere 
the  most  corrupt,  no  benefits  can  be  conceived  more  precious  than  those 
which  are  presented  by  these  institutions,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
gretted that  notwithstanding  their  obvious  imporUnce^  they  should  not* 
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bare  become  univenally  establisbed.  In  regard  to  tbe  eductition  of  tbe 
poor  generally,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  tbe  experience  of  tbe  last 
tbirty  years  bas  proved  tbe  inefficiency  of  tbe  exertions  made  for  tbia 
parpote,  as  well  by  public  associations  as  by  private  individuals.  In  tbe 
metropolis  and  populous  towns  tbrougbout  tbe  kingdom  tbe  want  of 
education  is  severely  felt,  wbile  in  tbe  agricultural  districts  a  lai^e  pro- 
portion of  tbe  working  classes  are  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance  an4 
great  moral  debasement.  But  a  sligbt  consideration  of  tbe  subject  will 
sbow  tbat  tbe  moral  and  religious  education  of  tbe  people  is  an  object 
too  vast  in  its  importance  to  the  well-being  of  tbe  state,  to  be  left  to  tbe 
voluntary  exertions  of  benevolent  individufds,  and  cbaritable  associations^ 
An  Education  Act  framed  on  broad  and  liberal  principles,  and  securing 
tbe  concurrence  of  all  sects  and  parties,  would  be  one  of  tbe  g^reatest 
blessings  wbicb  tbe  legislature  could  confer  ^  and  it  is  earnestly  boped 
tbat  the  period  bas  at  length  arrived  when  a  national  measure  of  tbia 
high  character  wiU  provide  for  every  child  throughout  tbe  kingdom  an 
education  comprising  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and  based  oa 
tbe  solid  foundation  of  Christian  principles." — Report f  pp.  85 — 87* 

Now  this  is  all  true;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Over  and 
above  the  want  of  education,  and  the  wretched  state  of  our 
criminal  law  and  of  our  prisons,  there  is  a  fundamental  error  pre- 
vailing in  tbe  minds  of  men,  which  prevents  effectual  improvement 
in  this  department.  Most  persons  speak  and  act  as  if  there  were 
no  crimes  in  the  world  save  dishonesty.  All  but  this  is  tolerated — 
religion  is  neglected — purity  is  made  a  jest — ^profaneness  is  a 
trifle-~but  steal  half  a  crown  ieind  to  gaol  you  go.  No  sooner 
does  an  apprentice  or  sliop-boy  defraud  the  till  of  sixpence 
than  tbe  whole  neighbourhood  is  in  arms  against  him.  Folicd 
magistrates  commit — grand  juries  find  a  bill — petty  juries  com- 
mit—judges and  chairmen  expatiate  upon  the  heinousness  of  the 
offence — and  the  result  is,  imprisonment,  loss  of  character, 
banishment  from  respectable  society,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten^  confirmed  habits  of  thieving,  to  be  cured  by  nothing  on  this 
side  of  the  gallows*  What  we  mean  to  contend  for  then  is,  that 
this  system  is  wrong,  not  only  in  every  one  of  its  parts,  (this  is 
admitted  by  all  competent  inquirers,)  but  that  it  is  mischievous 
and  bad  in  its  very  essence ;  that  dishotiesty  will  never  be  con-^ 
trolled  as  long  as  the  law  tolerates  all  other  vices ;  that  offence!^ 
against  property  must  increase  from  day  to  day,  until  other 
offences  are  checked  and  punished;  that  drunkenness,  (]e- 
bauchery,  prostitution,  sabbath^breaking,  lead,  necessarily  to 
thieving;  and  that  to  suppose  we  can  prevent  the  latter,  while  the 
former  are  suffered  to  live  and  flourish,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  make 
war  upon  thistle-down  with  a  view  to  the  eradication  of  thistles. 

If  we  look  at  the  subject  in  one  direction  only,  we  are  temrpted 
to  suppose  that  the  government  of  this  country  disclaiifts  any 
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jight  of  interference  in  such  matters^  and  proposes  to  leave  virtue 
and  vice  to  work  their  own  way  in  the  world  in  the  same  way  as 
they  leave  silk  or  wool.  We  see  such  wanton  neglect  of  public 
morals  that  we  hardly  can  believe  public  men  could  have  been 
guilty  of  it,  unless  they  had  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  not 
a  fault  hut  a  duty.  But  then«  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  com« 
pelled  to  perceive  and  confess  that  these  neglecters  of  all  that  i$ 
sacred;  have  occasionally  interfered  in  a  manner,  which  prevents 
-them  availing  themselves  of  this  plea.  They  have  made  policy 
laws,  and  ale-house  laws,  and  sabbath-day  laws — laws  against 
drunkenness,  swearing,  idling.  Wakes  and  fairs  have  been  put 
down  by  act  of  parliament.  Theatres  and  shows  are  only  allowed 
under  license.  Barrow  women  and  prostitutes  are  subject  to 
special  enactments  made  for  their  particular  superintendence  and 
controul ;  and  there  are  divers  others  wholesome  provisions,  some 
old;  some  new^  some  good,  some  bad,  and  many  indifferent,  for 
the  encouragement  and  preservation  of  good  manners,  and  the 
punishment  of  wickedness  and  vice. 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  not  possible  for  government  to  shelter 
itself  under  the  pretence  of  having  no  concern  with  public  morals. 
Yet  that  they  have  taken  as  little  concern  as  possible  about  them, 
is  too  certain  to  be  denied. 

In  the  original  jurisprudence  of  England,  the  Court  Christian 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place,  and  watched  over  the  morals  of 
.the  people^  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age  in  which  .U 
flourished.  In  process  of  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
appropriated  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Christian  to 
its  own  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  proceeded  to  encumber  those 
establishments  with  every  absurdity,  moral,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal, which  was  spurned  by  Canonists  and  Sophisters  in  the  age  of 
Scotus  and  Aquinas.  And  when  the  Reformation  rescued  Britaiu 
from  subjection  to  Rome,  and  Cranmer  had  planned  a  new  code 
which  might  have  been  substituted  for  the.  popish  law  and 
popish  tribunals,  and  would  have  been  susceptible  of  gradual 
improvement  and  accommodation  to  the  new  wants  and  the  new 
lights  of  the  country,  bis  course  of  practical  usefulness  was  too 
soon  cut  short,  and  the  completion  of  his  work  was  left  to  those 
less  able  men  who  ruled  the  Church  under  Elizabeth  and  James^ 
and  whoi,  among  other  bequests  with  which  we  are  still  eacum- 
beredy  left  other  ecclesiastical .  courts  in  their  ancient  form  to 
l)e wilder  many  a  succeeding  generation. 

That  these  courts  were  designed  to  guard  the  public  morals  is 
evident  not  only  from  their  history  and  construction,  but  ev^n 
from  their  present  laws  and  practice,  and  deeply  is  it  to  l?e  re- 
gretted that  an  institution  which  might  have  answered  the  great 
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and  sacred  purposes  of  a  Protestant  and  Reformed  Court  Chris* 
tian,  should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  so  much  of  the  popish 
leaven  as  to  incapacitate  it  for  this  its  great  duty.  The  Canons^ 
however,  and  the  Archidiaconal  Courts  still  preserve  a  sem* 
blance  of  moral  power,  however  faint  and  ineffectual,  and  if 
they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  they  are  at  least  valid  proof  of  the 
intention  and  original  spirit  of  our  constitution,  they  show  that  in 
theory  our  government  professes  to  care  for  the  morality  of  its 
subjects,  and  they  leave  it  to  those  who  advocate  or  apologise  for 
the  present  state  of  things  to  reconcile  it  with  the  ancient  institu- 
tions and  still  existing  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  wish?  Do  we  wish  to  see 
the  antiquated  forms  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  revived,  and  the 
vicious  coerced  into  good  manners  ?  Do  we  wish  to  revive  pro- 
secutions for  immorality,  and  to  punish  offenders  by  making  them 
do  public  penance?  Assuredly  we  have  no  intention  of  the  kindl 
But  we  desire  to  impress  both  upon  individuals  and  upon  govern^ 
ment  the  propriety  and  even  the  necessity  of  payitig  increased 
attention  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  We  desire  to  make  our 
fellow-citizens  perceive  and  remember  that  as  long  as  the  popular 
tion  are  wicked,  crime  will  and  must  abound,  and  that  by  reserving 
all  their  indignation  for  one  species  of  offence,  namely,  for  di^ 
honesty,  they  leave  the  root  of  the  evil  untouched,  and  prepare 
increasing  trouble  and  never  failing  disappointment  for  themselves 
—and  for  their  successors  a  state  of  society  hopeless  and  despe- 
rate, and  regularly  advancing  in  misery  and  vice.  If  these  indis^ 
putable  truths  were  acknowledged  and  attended  to,  we  might 
hope  that  more  pains  would  be  taken  in  private  to  counteract 
those  dissolute  habits  which  are  the  seed-beds  of  all  crime;  and 
that  public  provision,  very  different  from  what  can  be  discovered 
at  present,  would  be  made  in  this  country,  not  for  dragging  the 
guilty  before  courts  of  justice,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  but  for 
removing  as  far.  as  possible  the  incentives  to  crime,  for  cleansing 
the  filthy  dens  in  which  it  is  generated,  for  making  vice  less 
obtrusive  and  infectious,  and  virtue  more  practicable. 

The  first  great  steps  in  the  career  of  profligacy  are  pilfering  in 
one  seic  and  prostitution  in  the  other,  and  to  these  the  most 
common  and  prevailing  incentives  are  drunkenness,  gamblinj^, 
and  all  idle  and  excessive  pleasure.  Nor  can  ikbe  doubted  that 
a  check  at  legst  would  be  given  to  these  practices,  if  a  system  of 
parochial  visitation  were  carried  strictly  into  effect  in  quarters 
notorious  for  the  bad  characters  of  their  inhabitants.  That  is  to 
say,  an  adequate  performance  of  the  duties^  which  the  rich  owe  to 
,the  poor  would  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  great  source  of 
criine.    Let  each  alley  have  its  own  separate  visitor  or  overseer-^ 
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personally  acquainted  with  every  family,  inquiring  at  regular  in-* 
tervals  into  their  condition^  offering  the  means  of  education  for 
their  children,  and  remonstrating  firmly  but  kindly  with  the  parents 
upon  any  ij^proprieties  of  which  they  may  appear  to  be  guilty;  and 
habits  of  cleanliness,  decency,  and  order  will  be  produced  wher^ 
at  present  the  very  reverse  are  to  be  found.  This  system  per.- 
^  severed  in  but  for  a  few  short  months  would  do  more  towards^^ 

filling  churches  and  schools,  and  towards  emptying  gaols^  than  a 
hundred  new  volumes  of  criminal  law«  It  would  produce  such  an 
overwhelming  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  our  existing 
churches,  and  such  a  demand  for  a  larger  number  of  working 
clergy,  that  means  would  soon  be  found  for  providing  both. 
The  due  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day  would  become  imperativeji 
not  only  upon  those  who  were  themselves  truly  religious,  but  upon 
all  who  were  not  prepared  to  augment  and  perpetuate  vice  and 
crime.  A  separation,  more  or  less  complete^  would  be  effected 
between  the  reputable  and  the  disorderly  poor,  and  would  render 
the  latter  more  the  objects  of  inspection  and  controuL  Habitis  of 
industry,  if  not  of  piety>  would  be  found  among  boys — and  habits 
of  modesty,  if  not  of  purity,  among  girls — who  have  hitherto  been 
utter  strangers  to  either.  And  the  support  of  the  law  and  of 
persons  who  administer  the  law,  would  come  in  aid  of  individual 
exertion  and  mainly  promote  the  great  work. 

It  is  true  that  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  public  morals  should 
especially  influence  the  government  and  the  legislature.  Much 
might  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  crime  by  a  resolute  attack 
upon  vice.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  putting  down  a  fair,  while 
there,  are  ten  thousand  brothels  within  five  miles  of  London 
Bridge.  Occasionally  a  disorderly  ale-house  or  gin-shop  may  be 
shut  up;  but  for  every  one  so  treated,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
equally  notorious  and  abominable  which  the  law  will  not  reach, 
or  the  public  officer  will  not  prosecute.  And  can  it  be  pretended 
that  government  ha9  done  its  duty  while  such  a  state  of  things  is 
suffered  to  continue  ?  We  are  not  conscious  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  Puritanism  or  Utopianism.  We  are  no  enemies  to 
recreation — and  we  have  no  hope  of  making  all  men  honest;  birt 
we  say  that  the  poor  might  have  their  enjoyments  without  being 
publicly  tempted  to  every  species  of  vice ;  and  we  are  afraid  that 
the  optimist  wi^l  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  realization  of  his 
pleasant  dreams,  even  after  public  countenance  is  withdrawn  frop|i 
flash-houses,  hells  and  brothels.  The  vices  which  spring  up  na- 
turally in  human  society  must  and  will  continue  to  deform  'VL, 
even  after  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  by  law  and  by  religion. 
But  is  this  a  reason  why  vice  should  be  fostered  aiid  cherished:? 
Are  not  there  enough  incentives  to  debauchery  without  tolerating 
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Vfhkt  18  now  to  be  found  in  every  thoroughfare?  May  we  not  be 
certain  that  wickedness  will  still  abound,  although  the  laws  should 
cease  to  pander  to  its  increase,  by  suffering  it  to  obtrude  itself  at 
the  corners  of  the  street  upon  such  as  may  yet  be  happily  ignorant 
of  its  power  ? 

Many  years  have  not  elapsed  since  grave  men,  magistrates,  and 
other  officers  of  police  maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  tolerate 
flash-houses,  in  order  that  they  might  know  where  to  meet  with 
thieves.  Greater  or  more  contemptible  nonsense  was  never 
uttered.  Nevertheless,  it  gave  rise  to  much  discussion>  and 
although  none  but  a  driveller  would  now  venture  to  maintain  so 
absurd  a  proposition,  yet  are  we  more  improved  in  words  than  in 
deeds ;  and  while  every  body  sees  and  acknowledges  that  a  flashr 
bouse  makes  the  thief  before  it  kills  him,  or  rather  that  it  make^ 
fifty  thieves  for  one  that  it  tends  to  convict;  yet  do  these  mora) 
pest-houses  exist  at  this  moment,  in  as  great  numbers  and  in  full 
security  as  ever.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  description 
of  disorderly  houses,  and  of  those  scenes  of  temptation  almost 
irresistible,  by  which  the  morals  of  the  lowest  orders  in  large 
towns  are  reduced  to  their  present  standard.  As  long  as  such  a 
system  continues  we  can  only  compare  the  law  to  a  sportsman, 
who  procures  foxes  in  order  that  he  may  occasionally  have  the 
pleasure  of  hunting  one  to  death.  The  nuisance  which  the  laws 
prohibit,  but  do  not  destroy,  are  the  preserves  in  which  criminals 
breed,  and  grow  up  until  they  attain  their  full  growth ;  and  yet 
we  complain  when  they  sally  forth  and  prey  upon  the  flock.  The 
system  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  the  wonder  is  that — since  all 
condemn  it — it  should  still  be  suffered  to  exist.  The  new  police 
will  have  been  established  in  vain  if  it  does  not  shortly  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemies'  quarters.  Every  practice  which  the  law 
forbids  must  be  effectually  put  down  by  this  or  some  other 
regularly  organized  force,  or  it  will  be  a  farce  to  talk  of  our 
desire  to  prevent  crime.  To  punish  it  most  men  are  willing 
enough,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  punished  in  this  kingdom  the 
reader  will  shortly  see ;  but  it  is  idle  to  pretend  a  wish  to 
counteract  what  the  public  institutions  of  the  country  may  be 
almost  said  to  patronize  and  promote. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin^  whose  **  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments''  give  a 
melancholy  yet  just  account  of  the  provision  now  subsisting  in 
this  country  for  the  diminution  of  crime.  His  Grace's  work 
contains  a  Letter  to  Earl  Grey,  a  republication  of  an  article  on 
Transportation,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  London  Review, 
and  also  of  an  article  on  Secondary  Punishments  from  the  Law 
Magazine ;  some  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  our  present 
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System  of  Colonization ;  and  Extracts  from  the  Eighth  Report 
of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline.  With 
the  exception  of  the  'r  Suggestions  on  Colonization/'  most  of 
what  is  here  presented  to  us  has  been  before  the  public  for  several 
years.  But  the  Archbishop's  volume  will  be  read  by  many  whose 
thoughts  had  not  hitherto  wandered  as  far  as  Botany  Bay;  and  to 
all  such  persons  his  work  will  prove  useful  and  interesting.  The 
introductory  portion  of  the  letter  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

^'  It  has  never  been  my  practice^  nor  is  it  my  iDtention,  to  occupy 
inyself  with  questions  of  a  purely  political  character  -,  especially  questions 
of  party  politics.  But  the  present  is  not  one  of  that  description,  and  it 
is  so  closely  connected  with  morality, — so  much  do  I  feel  myself,  pro^ 
fessionally,  not  only  not  prohibited,  but  even  called  on  to  take  an  interest 
in  it,  that  in  investigating  the  subject,  and  endeavouring  to  diffuse  correct 
views  of  it,  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  at  all  departing  from  the  course 
I  had  marked  out  for  myself.  I  found  myself  long  since,  as  a  parish 
Aiinister,  inculcating  moral  conduct  under  circumstances  unfairly  disad- 
vantageous 5  when  the  law  afforded  not  only  no  adequate  discourage- 
ment to  crime,  but  even^  in  many  instances,  a  bounty  on  it.  When  I 
met  with  instances  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  persons  of  the  best  character  not  only  refusing  to  proceed  against 
depredators,  but  labouring  in  every  way  to  promote  the  escape  of  tbe 
guilty,  because  the  law  denounced  death  against  the  offences,  and  thqr 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  incur  even  the  remote  and  almost 
imaginary  risk  of  exposing  a  thief  to  Uiat  fate ;  and,  ou  the  other  handj 
of  persons  receiving  letters  from  relatives  who  had  been  transported, 
exhorting  them  to  find  some  means  of  coming  out  to  join  them,  and 
depicting  the  prosperity  of  their  condition  in  such  terms  as  naturally  to 
excite  the  envy  of  the  honest  and  industrious  labourers  whom  they  had 
left  at  home  struggling  for  a  poor  subsistence : — when  all  this,  I  say, 
came  under  my  own  observation,  I  could  not  feel  and  teach  that  Govern- 
ment answered  its  end  of  being  "  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and 
for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well,"  while  its  enactments  produced,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  a  terror  to  the  good  than  to  the  evil.  And  I  could 
not  but  feel  that,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  community,  but  as 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  had  a  right  to  complain  of  this  counteraction 
of  my  endeavours  to  diffiise  morality. 

"  The  utter  inexpediency  of  the  punishment  of  transportation,  of 
which  I  have  long  been  convinced,  and  of  which  all  my  inquiries  and 
reflections  convince  me  more  and  more,  is  at  present  much  more  gene- 
rally and  strongly  felt  than  a  few  years  back.  The  removal  of  criminals  to 
our  Australian  colonies  was  an  experiment;  whose  failure,  though  not 
anticipated  to  the  extent  I  should  have  expected,  has  in  some  degree 
been  forced  by  experience  on  the  minds  of  most.  And  many,  who  still 
object  to  any  alteration  of  the  system,  do  so,  not  so  much  from  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  a  good  one  as  from  despair  of  finding  a  substitute. 

'-^  If,  however  (as  is,  I.  conceive,  decidedly  proved  in  the  subjoined 
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ftrticks),  tlic  system  of  traniportetion  is  tbc  very  worst  of  •11,— ii 
productive  of  less  advantage,  and  open  to  more  objectiotis  than  any  that 
baa  been  proposed  or  ever  can  be  conceived  as  a  sabstitate,-— our 
deliberation  ought  properly  to  be^  not  whether  or  no  it  shall  be  continued 
till  we  can  fix  on  the  best  kind  of  secondary  panishment  in  its  steady 
but  merely  what  experiment  we  shall  try  next  $  secure  that  whether,  ia 
the  first  instance^  we  make  the  best  possible  decision  or  not,  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better."*-p.  2 — ^5. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  join  in  this  utter  rejection  of  the  pu« 
nishment  of  transportation;  on  the  contrary,  we  can  conceive 
cases  in  which  it  might  prove  a  powerful  check  upon  crime. 
At  present,  no  doubt,  the  case  is  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
represents  it— veteran  thieves,  hardened  in  crime,  dead  to  all 
aense  of  shame,  cut  ofif  from  their  families,  and  without  anj 
friends  but  their  associates  in  guilt,  are  told  that  when  they  are 
detected  in  the  commbsion  of  certain  delinquencies,  Uiey  shall 
he  sent  foi*  fourteen  years,  or  for  life,  to  New  SouUi  Walea — 
and  they  treat  the  denunciation  with  the  coolest  indifference* 
But  if  perpetual  banishment  were  the  punishment  assigned  to 
felony,  and  eveiy  felon,  without  exception,  were  banished  for 
life,  \ve  are  confident  that  such  a  punishment  would  be  dreaded, 
and  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  crime. 
Ita  operation  upon  juvenile  ofifenders  would  be  very  difiPerent 
from  that  upon  confiimed  thieves.  The  love  of  country,  and  the 
fear  of  exile,  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  bosom.  And 
patents,  wives,  relations,  all  look  upon  a  perpetual  separation  as 
«  grievous  calamity,  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  re-> 
forming  the  ofiender.  Again,  if  criminals  were  transporled  for 
life,  upon  their  first  conviction  for  felony,  they  would  ^lot  neces* 
sarily  be  a  curse  to  the  land  of  their  exile ;  many  of  them,  upon 
.finding  themselves  in  a  new  land,  might  adopt  a  new  counse  of 
life.  We  have  no  right  to  s^y  that  a  felon,  banished  for  his  first 
^offence,  would  be  incurable,  because  practised  thieves  are  hardly 
ever  cured.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  penal  colony,  weU 
conducted,  might  give  a  criminal  every  clianoe  of  amendment 
which  can  be  afforded  in  the  best  managed  penitentiaries,  with 
two  great  addi^tional  advantages— namely,  1^  power  of  main- 
tattring  himself  easily  by  his  labonr— and  the  absence  of  that 
grievous  and  almost  insuperable  temptation  arising  from  loss  of 
character  in  his  mother  country,  which  can  never  be  eflfeciuariy 
shaken  oflF. 

With  respect  to  the  offences  of  the  young,  the  Archbishop  df 
't)ubliu  observes — 

'*  Attd  more  especially  should  all  tnixture  of  juvetifle  delinrqaents  with 
*eider,  and  probably  more  hardened  v^Hains,  be  carefully  a:voided.    The 
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eHls  pf  this  are  90  generally  perceived^  that  it  is  very  common^  partly 
tor  tbi^  r^a^oh,  an^  partly  from  a  feeling  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  transgressions  of  children^  for  magistrates  to  dismiss  them  witb 
impui)ity  *  in  consideration  of  their  youth/  But  I  cannot  conceive  « 
mor^  perniqious  practice  than  this  of  holding  out  to  children  the  ea«> 
couragement  of  impunity.  If  there  is  no  proper  place  or  mode  pro- 
vided far  the  punisbmeqt  of  young  offenders^  that  is  a  reason  for  earnestly 
calliqg  on  the  legislature  to  lose  no  time  in  providing  one  j  not  foi: 
leaving  them  unpnnisbed^ 

-'^  If,  indeed^  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  the  guilty  were  in  itself  f 
desirable  objei^t,  we  might  consple  oursJelves  with  the  thought  that  the 
young  culprit  would  be  pretty  sure  not  to  escape  ultimately.  The 
fisherman  who  throws  back  the  small  fish  into  the  water,  in  expectation 
that  when  they  are  grown  large  he  shall  catch  them  again>  has  seldon^ 
better  ground  for  being  confldent  of  this^  than  we  have  for  expecting 
that  he  who  in  childhopd  ha9  been  encouraged^  by  the  prospect  of  im-> 
punity,  to  commence  a  career  of  crime^  will  persevere  in  it>  as  he  grows 
upy-T-will  have  formed  early  habit9«  too  strong  to  be  subsequently  erad|." 
cjited  by  the  dennnciatloa  €>f  punishment  against  the  man,  and  will  pro* 
b^ly  end  bis  days  on  the  gidlows^  or  ia  the  hulks.  But  if  our  object 
he»  aa  that  ^  every  penal-legislatpr  ought  to  be,  the  prevention  of  crime, 
no  opportunity  ahould  be  lost  of  checking  its  first  beginnings.  I  should 
say  that  the  denunciation  of  punishment  to  young,  and,  consequently, 
as  yet  less  hardened  offenders^  is  even  the  more  important,  as  the  more 
likely  to  be  effectual.  '  If  you  had  punished  instead  of  applauding  me,' 
said  the  man  in  the  well-known  tale,  to  his  mother,  '  when  I  first  pil- 
fered from  my  school-fellows,  you  would  not  now  have  to  witness  my 
disgraceful  death/ 

'^  And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  to  the  children  alone, 
but  ais<^  to  those  proficients  in  crime  who  act  as  their  tutors  and  em* 
j^oyers,  tiut  this  procedure  offers  encouragement.  The  youthful  depre- 
dator is  generally  the  tool  of  a  more  experienced  offender ;  who  so 
cpntrivea  matters  ithat^  in  cas^  of  detection,  nothing  shall  be  brought 
home  tp  himself,  and  that  thus  both  shall  escape, — the  one  on  account 
of  his  youth,  the  other  through  his  caution  in  acting  thi'ough  the  instru* 
meptality  of  his  young  associate. 

'*  But  even  independently  of  this  consideration,  I  should  still  say,  that 
to  repress,  or  nip  in  the  bud,  evil  habits,  is  so  incomparably  a  more 
hopeful  task  than  to  attempt  eradicating  or  repressing  them  when  fully 
formed,  that,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  juvenile  offenders  themselves,  im- 
punity ought  never  to  be  held  out  to  them. 

'"  On  a  similar  principle  (if  I  may  be  allowed  what  qannot^  I  trust,  be 
thought  an  impertinent  digression),  I  should  deprecate  the  common 
practice  of  passing  over  '  first  offences.*  That  a  scale  of  punishment^ 
indeed,  rising  in  severity  on  each  repetition  of  an  offence,  should  (not 
at  tbe  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  but  by  the  laws)  be  provided,  is 
reasonable  and  desirable ;  but  that  absolute  impunity,  or  such  a  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  as  nearly  amounts  to  this,  should  be  held  out  ta 
^  first  o&pnces/  teuds^  I  am  Gouvinped>  very  gi-eatly  to  increase  the 
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number  of  second  and  third  offences,  and  the  araonnt  of  panishmeattf 
we  are  ultimately  obliged  to  inflict.  In  fact,  next  to  the  abolition  of 
all  penal  law,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  system  better  calculated  U> 
train  boys  and  men  gradually  to  crime.  Every  one,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, hopes,  when  he  violates  the  laws,  to  escape  conviction ;  if, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  back  the  temptations  to  crime  by  a  prospect  of 
impunity  on  the  first  conviction,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  tbati 
by  the  time  this  first  conviction  has  taken  place,  he  will  have  become' 
too  much  hardened  in  iniquity  to  be  subsequently  affected  by  the  tewf 
of  punishment,  except  in  using  «il  the  artifice  and  caution  his  expe- 
rience will  have  taught  him,  in  contriving  to  estape  detection^  For 
tbisj  also,  should  be  kept  in  mind ;  tbat  the  plea  of  a  '  first  offence*  is 
generally  urged  and  admitted  without  any  ground.  It  is  urged  on  the 
occasion  of  a  first  conviction,  which,  we  may  be  assured,  by  no  means 
implies  a  first  oflfence.  The  mischief  would  be  immensely  diminished, 
if  the  plea  were  then  only  admitted  when  the  culprit  was  able  to  pix^e 
a  negative ;  and  to  establish  satisfactorily  that  he  really  never  had 
ofiended  before.     But,  even  in  that  cate,  I  should  appeal  to  the  proverb,  \ 

-^*  Cest  ie  premier  pas  qui  coate.'*  A  man  is  much  more  easily  deterred 
by  fear  of  punishment,  or  by  any  other  motive,  from  the  first  offence,  j 

than  from  any  subsequent  one  :  and,  next  to  this,  bis  best  chance  is,  to 
have  the  association  established  in  his  mind  between  crime  and  suifer- 
^^^9  ^y  ^^^  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  convicted  knd 
punished  for  bis  very  first  transgression."    . 

No  diflference  oF  opinion  can  exist  respecting  the  truth  of  these 
sentiments.  But  perhaps  they  do  not  completely  solve  the  pro- 
blem,  how  to  treat  a  Juvenile  offender.  The  practical  question  is 
not  between  youth  and  age,  but  between  habitual  crime  and  a 
first  fault;  and.  in  the  present  state  of  laws,  gaols«  and  public 
opinion,  a  prosecutor,  if  not  a  magistrate,  may  be  fully  justified  in 
forgiving  a  young  thief  rather  than  in  sending  him  to  prison.  Wheo 
a  criminal  lives  by  thieving,  or  belongs  to  a  gang  tof  depredators, 
the  archbishop's  reasoning  is  strictly  applicable  ;  but  we  suspect 
that  more  harm  is  done  by  proclaiming  a  tnan  ia  thief,  taking 
away  his  character,  and  leaving  him  with  the  ledst  possible  pros- 

Eect  of  recovering  his  credit,  than  by  passing  over  a  first  offence. 
F  punishments  existed  vvhicli  were  dreaded,  and  were  not  cor- 
rupting, the  case  would  be  different.  We  were  rather  surprised 
to  meet  with  the  following  observations  upon  crimiiffi  lunatics. 

"  Obvious  as  these  principles  are,  they  are  frequently  bverlookefl, 
not  oiily  in  such  cases  as  I  have  already  alluded  to,  but  also  in  those 
which  relate  to  persons  suspected  of  insanity.  Strangely-confused 
notions  seem  often  to  occupy  the  mind  both  of  judges  who  give  direc- 
tions, and  of  juries  vtho  endeavour  to  act  on  them,  as  to  the  question, 
how  far  si  pers6ii  labouring  under  any  degree  of  derangement  is  a  pro- 
per Subject  of  jiunishment.  I  haVe  known  judges  enter  into  most  per- 
plexed and  unintelligible  metaphysical  disquisitions,  on  the  question 
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how  far  such  And  such  a  person  w^s  capable  or  not  of  *  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong/  or  was  in  a  *  sound  state  of  mind'  at  the  time  of 
his  doing  a  certain  act,  &c#  And  the  decisions  of  juries  accordingly 
have  been,  in  such  cases,  as  inconsistent  with  each  other,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  that  they  were  not  formed  on  any  clear  and 
intelligible  principle.  No  man  can  be,  properly  speaking,  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind  when  he  commits  a  crime.  He  whose  passions  so  prevail 
over  his  reason  as  to  induce  him  to  commit  murder,  for  instance ;  or 
who  coolly  &nd  deliberately  commits  it,  fully  aware  of  his  own  wicked- 
ness in  so  doing  ;  or  again  ^ho  has  persuaded  himself  that  it  is  not  s 
wicked  but  a  meritorious  s^ion, — like  the  persecutors  of  the  first 
Christians,  whoH<  tfa^ought  that  whosoever  killed  them,  did  God  service  ;* 
— all  these  persons  are,  in  some  s^nse,  in  a  disordered  state  of  mind^ 
whether  that  disorder  proceed  from  any  bodily  disease  or  not.  But  the 
principle  on  which  we  are  to  proceed  m  awarding  punishment,  is  very 
simple,  if  we  do  but  steadily  keep  in  mind  the  end  of  human  punish- 
ment, prevention.  If  a  man  intends  to  do  what  he  does,  and  not  other- 
wise, he  is  a  proper  subject  for  punishment ;  because  a  person  So  cir- 
cumstanced may  be  deterred  (as  it  is  well  known  persons  confessedly 
insane  often  are)  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  If  it  is  clear  that  he  did 
not  intend  the  act)  whether  the  absence  of  intention  be  referable  to 
insanity,  or  to  any  other  cause,  his  punishment  would  answer  no  good 
purpose.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  who  raises  a  fire,  can  be  proved  to 
have  laboured  under  such  a  kind  of  insanity  as  not  to  know  that  fire 
would  consume,  he  is  properly  exempted  from  punishment,  on  the  very 
same  ground  that  another  would  be  who  should  throw  a  spark  on  gun- 
powder, which  he  believed  to  be  dust ;  because  no  punishment  de- 
nounced against  incendiaries  could  operate  on  persons  so  circumstanced, 
viz.  who  hav6  no  design  Of  the  kind.  But  if  a  man  designs  to  burn  a 
house,  or  to  do  any  other  act,  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  enter tahling  such  a  design »  We  know  on  the  one 
hand,-  that  no  one  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  in  a  sound  state  of  mind, 
who  designs  any  crime  ;  and  we  know,  on  the  other  band,  that  many, 
who  have  been  impelled  to  such  designs  by  the  strongest  and  most 
evidently  morl?id  aberrations  of  intellect,  have  yet  shown,  by  the  pre-. 
Cautions  they  have  taken  for  accomplishing  their  purpose  undetected, 
that  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  particular  act  they  were  engaged  in, 
and  consequently  that  they,  and  others  similarly  circumstanced,  might 
be  checked  by  the  apprehension  of  punishment. 

**  In  fa(t, 'aifhqiigh  no  one  considers  the  brute  animals  as  moral 
agents,  eS^@«9^  one  is  well  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  operate  on  them 
through  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  iss  not  reckoned  a  useless  cruelty, 
or  an  absurdity,  to  attempt  to  teach  a  dog,  by  beating,  to  abstain  from 
worrying  sheep.  Any  one,  therefore,  who,  well  knowing  that  irrational 
animals  can  be. trained,  by  fear  of  punishment,  to  check  their  impulses, 
yet  would  proclaim  impunity  to  any  man  who  may  be,  partially  oi: 
wholly,  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  irrational  animal — si|ch  a  one  plainly 
shows  that  he  is  allowing  his  views  to  be  influenced  by  irrelevant  con* 
siderations." 
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Tbit  pasMge  tmacks  somewhat  of  those  perplexed  and  uniiM' 
teiligible  metaphysical  disquisitions  wbieh  the  archbishop  has 
occasionally  heard  from  the  judges  of  the  land.  No  end  can  be 
answered  by  confounding  two  things  so  clearly  distinguishable  as 
the  unsoundness  of  mind  which  arises  from  vice,  and  the  unsound* 
Hess  of  mind  which  arises  from  disease.  And  the  remark,  that  if 
"  a  man  intends  to  do  what  he  does^  and  not  otherwise^  he  is  a 

f  roper  subject  of  punishment/'  is  not  applicable  to  lunatics*, 
^ersona  labouring  under  a  bodily  disease,  which  destroys  or  per» 
verts  their  reason,  are  not  punishable  for  crimes  otberwiiie  than  by 
confinement.  Because  although  they  may  have  used  theiir  wits, 
such  as  they  are,  in  planning,  and  even  in  concealing  a  crime,  no 
man  can  say  that  they  have  not  been  induced  to  commit  die  crime 
by  madness*  The  defence  is  sometimes  abused,  and  is  unavoid- 
ably liable  to  abuse.  But  that  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  all 
human  tribunals»  Wherever  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  person 
slightly  or  doubtfully  insane,  has  committed  a  crime,  reckoning 
upon  acquittal  on  the  score  of  insanity,  the  law  will  take  its  course. 
Yet  to  hane  a  hani  Jide  madman,  would  be  not  less  brutal  than 
absurd.  He  may  have  **  intended"  to  commit  a  murder,*^^ut 
how  does  it  follow  that  therefore  he  may  be  deterred  by  fear  of 
punishment?  We  admit  that  some  madmen,  on  some  occasions, 
may  be  influenced  by  fear  of  punishment,  and  therefore  coercion 
and  threats  are  justifiable  and  proper  modes  of  treatment  in  such 
cases*  But  if  these  are  found  insufficient,  as  is  the  case  at  times 
wilh  almost  all  lunatics,  the  practise  is  not  to  proceed  to  other  and 
to  Oiore  severe  punishments,  but  to  have  recourse  to  prevention* 
A  dangerous  lunatic  is  handcuffed  or  otherwise  prevented  froi^ 
doing  mischief.  Would  the  archbishop  advise  that  he  should  h^ 
set  at  liberty,  and  banged  for  the  first  murder  he  may  commit, 
provided  he  evidently  intended  it  i  if  not,  why  hang  the  lunatic 
whose  disposition  to  murder  manifested  itself  for  the  first  time 
before  he  was  placed  under  restraint  ?  A  madman,  under  delu* 
aion,  will  intend  and  contrive  and  execute ;  and  yet  because  he  is 
mad,  will  be  inaccessible  to  all  the  reasons  which  should  deter 
kioa  from  what  he  is  about.  Suicide,  the  crime  most  frequently 
eomnutted  by  the  ioswe,  arises  chiefly  fvofsx  this.  They  feel  ^a 
desine  to  quit  life — ^aod  ifaey  eaitnot  be  deti&rred  froD9i  the  gratii^** 
tion  of  it,  by  the  motives  which  influence  men  in  their  senses, 

-  In  the  eame  way  a  madman,  who  is  angry  with  aaodier  person 
instead  of  with  himself,  rushes  to  the  gratification  of  his  passion, 
without  that  power  of  self-restraint,  which  other  murderers  po^- 
sess^  whether  they  use  it  or  not.  The  archbishop,  therefore, 
when  he  asserts,  that  whosoever  intends  a  thing  may  be  deterred 
by  fear  of  punishment,  must  limit  his  proposition  to  the  sane* 
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The  vbry  eteence  of  itisimity  cobsiats  in  not  being  influenced  by 
the  same  motives,  or  convinced  by  the  same  arguments  as  persons 
of  sound  mind.  The  existence  of  insanity  in  any  particular  case 
is  a  question  of  fact;  and  if  it  appear  to  a  judge  or  jury  that 
a  man's  mind  is  unsound^  that  is  to  say,  that  owing  to  bodily 
disease  he  is  not  able  to  distinguish  betweeu  right  and  wrong, 
or  hot  able  to  adhere  to  the  one  and  reject  the  other,  or  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  power  over  his  passions  usually  possessed 
by  his  fellow-creatures,  then  the  law  which  spares  his  life  is 
a  wise  and  righteous  provision. 

The  suggestions  of  his  Grace,  respecting  the  employnient  of 
convicts  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  penitentiary 
purposes,  are  worthy  of  special  attention  : — 

"  In  respect  of  the  kind  of  labour  in  which  it  maybe  thought  advisable 
ihat  convicts  should  be  employed,  I  would  suggest,  that^  though  it  is  in 
itself  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  profitable  enough  to  go  some  con- 
siderable way  in  defraying  the  expense  of  their  maintenaace,  this  is  by  no 
means  a  point  of  so  much  importance  as  many  others,  to  which  accord- 
ingly we  should  be  always  ready  to  sacrifice  it.  The  best  conducted  of 
the  American  penitentiaries  are  said  to  defray  fuUy  all  their  own  ex- 
penses, from  the  proceeds  of  the  prisoners*  labour.  This^  I  conceivci 
cannot  be  expected  in  any  country  which  does  not  combine,  to  such  an 
extraordinary  degree  as  America,  the  advantages  of  a  very  high  value  of 
labour  and  cheapness  of  provisions.  But  even  if  this^  or  something 
nearly  approaching  to  it,  could  be  attained,  I  should  still  say  that  it  is  an 
object  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  moral  improvement  of  the  offienders, 
or,  still  more,  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the  apprehension  of  punish meuiu 
That  a  penalty  should  he  formidable  is,  as  I  have  said^  decidedly  the  first 
point  to  be  looked  to :  that  it  should  be  corrective  is  another  pcMnt  <»f 
great,  though  far  inferior,  eonsequence :  that  it  should  be  economiedLj  is 
(though  by  no  means  insignificant)  a  matter  of  only  a  third-ralie  im* 
portancQ. 

**  There  are  several  diAeresit  descriptions  of  labour  which  bava  each 
some  circumstances  to  recommend  them.  And  it  would  be,  besjdes^ 
absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  more  than  one ;  inasmuch  as  the  kind 
of  labour  that  might  be  found  most  suitable  foa*  able-bodied  adult  males* 
would  not  be  adapted  to  infirm  persons,  women,  and  children.  I  should 
be  disposed  to  give  a  pi*eference,  other  points  being  equal,  to  such  kinds 
of  labour  as  the  convict  might  resort  to  after  his  dkcharge,  as  a  means  nf 
maintenance  j  and,  with  this  view,  to  such  as  may  be  carried  oa  without 
the  aid  of  much  macbiaeiy*  In  this,  ve^pect^  the  labour  oi  the  tceadrmiU 
is  less  eligible  than  many  others.  It  has,  however,  many  great  advauo 
tages  to  counterbalance  that  defect.  In  many  instances,  recourse  might 
be  had  to  some  of  the  less  artificial  and  more  laborious  operations  of 
husbandry,  such  as  trenching,  stone-picking,  &c.  This  would  require  a 
larger  number  of  such  overseers  as  could  be  relied  on  for  vigilance  and 
firmness,  t6  prevent  the  escape  of  convicts  ^  but  I  think  there  are  suffi- 
cient advantages  on  the  other  side^  to  make  this  plan  well  deserving  of  a 
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trial.  Id  particalar,  it  would  afford  great  facilities  for  the  adoption 
(which  I  consider  as  highly  important)  of  the  system  of  task-work. 

"  Convicts  should  never  be  allowed^  as  in  New  South  Wales,  to  be  em* 
ployed  and  paid  by  farmers  :  but  the  superintendents  might  contract  for 
the  levelling,  draining,  or  trenching,  &c.  of  a  piece  of  ground^  and  would 
then  set  the  convicts  to  work  under  their  own  inspection.  And  though 
the  payment  for  this,  and  indeed  any  other  labour  of  convicts,  could  sel- 
dom be  expected  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  other  expenses, 
it  might  still  be  regarded  as  so  much  clear  gain^  since  they  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  rate. 

'*  An  experiment  has,  I  understand,  been  begun  on  a  small  scale  on 
the  Sussex  coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pevensey  -,  which,  whether 
successful  or  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  may  be  well  worthy  of 
attention  in  reference  to  our  present  object.  There  is^  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, an  enormous  extent  of  sea-beach  forsaken  by  the  sea,  und 
presenting  an  expanse  of  seemingly  hopeless  sterility.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  shingle,  when  covered  over  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches  with  good  soil,  will  produce  good  crops,  and  may  be  permanently 
reclaimed.  And  the  immediate  vicinity  presents  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  such  soil.  The  marshy  meadows  which  are  immediately  bounded  by 
this  barren  region,  contain  a  vast  depth  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  me- 
thod, accordingly,  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  in  a  course  of  trial,  consists 
in  digging  up  this  soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  spreading  it  over 
thb  shingle :  the  pit  thus  dug  is  filled  up  again  with  shingle  from  the 
beach,  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  surface ;  and  these  pebbles,  being 
then  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  the  soil  dug  out,  and  the  turf 
replaced,  the  meadow  is  so  far  from  being  damaged  by  the  removal  of 
the  soil,  that  it  is  even  benefited,  by  the  substratum  of  gravel  acting  as 
an  underdrain.  The  process  is,  of  course,  expensive  ^  hut  it  is  important 
to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the  expense  consists  of  the  labour  employed. 
Whether  it  will,  in  any  case,  answer  as  a  profitable  speculation,  must 
probably  depend  on  the  existing  rate  of  wages  :  and  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  that  in  many  parishes  in  that  part  of  Sussex,  labourers  will, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  refuse  to  work  except  at  the  highest  wages, 
hecduse  they  receive  a  parish  allowance  whenever  they  are  out  of  work.  This 
system,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  much  longer. 
But'  at  any  rate,  though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  this  undertaking 
Mnll  in  any  case  answer,  i.  e.  more  than  replace  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  labourers,  especially  when  these  are  convicts,  it  must  at  least 
repay  a  part  of  the  expense ;  and  every  acre  of  land  thus  brought  into  a 
productive  state  by  the  labour  of  those  who,  whether  employed  or  un- 
employed, must  have  been  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  may,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  be  regarded  as  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  com- 
munity."—p.  37—42. 

"  Nor,  again,  do  I  conceive  that  this  suggestion  could  be  properly 
acted  on,  except  by  persons  not  only  selected  for  their  intelligence, 
experience,  or  habit  of  attention  to  the  subject,  but  also  able  to  devote 
the  principal  part  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to  the  business.  For  this 
reason,  parliament/  or  the  members  of  the  administration,  would  be 
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unable^  without  calling  in  other  assistance,  to  do  justice  to  an  inquiry 
so  multifarious  and  so  important. 

<<  I  will  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  most  earnestly  recommending 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  analogous  to  that  which 
is  now  occupied  with  the  no  less  important  subject  of  the  poor-laws, 
and  from  whose  labours  every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  char 
racter  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  must  hope  for  the  most  favour- 
able results. 

"  Whether  the  legislature  is  constituted  in  one  way  or  in  another, 
it  is  clearly  impossible  that  it  should  be  capable  of  going  through, 
with  proper  care,  all  the  necessary. details  6f  that  vast  and  heteroge? 
neous  mass  of  business  which  belongs  to  its  decision.  And  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  parliamentary  proceedings,  have  no  need  to 
be  reminded  how  much  slovenly  legislation  has  resulted  from  the  nour 
adoption,  or  very  slight  and  imperfect  adoption,  in  the  highest  depart* 
ment  of  all,  of  that  important  principle,  division  of  labour ;  but  for 
which,  even  the  humblest  arts  could  never  have  been  brought  to  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Let  the  task  of  minute  investigation,  and  un- 
interrupted reflection,  on  each  subject  separately,  be  entrusted  to  a 
small  number  of  competent  persons,  expressly  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  let  the  legislature  examine  and  judge  of  the  result  of  their 
labours ;  adopting,  rejecting,  or  modifying  their  suggestions,  as  it  may 
.see  best ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  a  striking  effect  will  not  be 
produced  in  the  increased  wisdom  of  its  enactments,  in  all  departments 
in  which  such  a  procedure  shall  have  been  adopted. 

''  I  will  not  presume  to  point  out  in  full  detail  what  should  be  the 
points,  relative  to  the  present  subject,  to  be  laid  before  such  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  as  I  have  proposed  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  not  be  too  strictly  confined  to  their  own  proper  subject  of 
secondary  punishment;  because,  in  respect  of,  first,  capital  punish- 
ments, and  secondly,  police  regulations,  it  is  possible  that  many  facts 
might  be  ascertained,  and  many  improvements  in  our  present  prac- 
tice suggested,  which  might,  in  various  ways,  materially  modify  our 
practical  conclusions  in  respect  of  secondary  punishments.  Every 
thing,  for  example,  that  in  any  way  conduces  to  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  crime»  must  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  as 
to  the  more  or  less  extensive  scale,  on  which  it  may  be  requisite  that 
penitentiaries  should  be  established." — ^pp.  43 — 45, 

Some  measure  of  this  kind  is  indispensable,  not  only  in  the 
department  of  the  poor  laws  and  of  criminal  justice,  but  in  every 
other  into  which  it  is  intended  to  introduce  necessary  and  safe 
reform.  The  great  obstacle  to  improvement  in  the  church,  the 
law,  and  several  other  branches  of  government,  has  been  the  want 
of  a  very  efficient  and  responsible  body  of  men,  with  whom  it 
might  originate.  It  was  altogether  impossible  that  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  Home  Secretary, 
should  alone  undertake  the  responsibility  and  labour  of  devising 
and  recommending  what  ought  to  be  done  in  their  respective 
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departments ;  tke  readiness  which  is  now  manifested  to  appoiiit 
commissioners  on  essential  subjects  of  inquiry,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  symptoms  of  the  times. 

We  alluded  some  time  back  to  the  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  system  of  colonization,  which  are  subjoined  to  the 
volume  before  us.  The  truth  of  the  following  statement,  which 
is  extracted  from  It,  will,  we  think,  be  universally  admitted. 

**  We  send  out  eokmiea  of  the  limbs,  without  the  b^Iy  and  head; — 
of  needy  persons^  many  of  them  mere  paupers,  or  even  criminalat 
ooloBies  made  up  of  a  single  class  of  persons  in  the  community,  and  that 
the  most  heli^ess,  and  the  most  unfit  to  perpetuate  our  national  cha- 
racter, and  to  become  the  fathers  of  a  race  whose  habits  of  thinkmg 
and  feeling  shall  correspond  to  those  which,  in  the  mean  time,  we  are 
cherishing  at  home*  The  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  sent  out  a  repre- 
sentation  of  tke  parent  state — colonists  from  all  ranks.  We  stock  the 
farm  with  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  without  any  trees  of  firmer 
growth  for  them  to  entwine  round.  A  hop-ground  left  without  polea^ 
the  plants  matted  confusedly  together,  and  scrambling  on  the  ground 
in  tangled  heaps,  with  here  and  there  some  clinging  to  rank  thistles 
and  hemlocks,  would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  a  modern  colony.  They 
began  by  nominating  to  the  honourable  office  of  captain  or  leader  of 
the  colony,  one  of  the  chief  men,  if  not  the  chief  man  of  the  state, — 
like  the  queen  bee  leading  the  workers.  Monarchies  provided  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal;  an  aristocracy  its  choicest  nobleman;  a 
democracy  its  most  influential  citizen.  These  naturally  carried  alpn^ 
with  them  some  of  their  own  station  in  life, — their  companions  and 
friends ;  some  of  their  immediate  dependents  also— of  those  between 
themselves  and  the  lowest  class;  and  were  encouraged  in  various 
ways  to  do  so.  The  lowest  class  again  followed  with  alacrity,  because 
they  found  themselves  moving  wUhy  and  not  away  from  the  state  of 
society  in  which  they  had  been  living.  It  was  the  same  social  and 
political  union  under  which  they  had  been  born  and  bred ;  and  to  pre- 
vent any  contrary  impression  being  made,  the  utmost  solemnity  was 
observed  in  transferring  the  rites  of  Pagan  superstition.  They  carried 
with  them  their  gods — their  festivals — their  games ;  all,  in  short,  that 
held  together,  and  kept  entire  the  fabric  of  society  as  it  existed  in  the 
parent  state.  Nothing  was  lefl  behind  that  could  be  moved, — of  aB 
that  the  heart  or  eye  of  an  exile  misses.  The  new  colony  was  made 
to  appear  as  if  time  or  chance  had  reduced  the  whole  community  to 
smaller  dimensions,  leaving  it  still  essentially  the  same  home  and 
country  to  its  surviving  members.  It  consisted  of  a  general  contribu^ 
tion  of  members  from  all  classes,  and  so  became,  on  its  first  settlement, 
a  mature  state,  with  all  the  component  parts  of  that  which  sent  it 
forth.  It  was  a  transfer  of  population,  therefore,  which  gave  rise  to 
no  sense  of  degradation,  as  if  the  colonist  were  thrust  out  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  description  of  community. 

*'  Let  us  look  now  at  the  contrast  which  a  modern  colony  presents, 
in  all  these  important  features,  and  consider  the  natural  results. 
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Want  presses  a  part  of  the  population  of  an  old-established  connniinity 
such  as  ours*  Those  who  are  suffering  under  this  pressure  are  encouraged 
to  go  and  settle  themselves  elsewhere,  in  a  country  whose  soil,  perhaptf, 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  fertile,  its  climate  healthy,  and  its  other 
circumstances  favourable  for  the  enterprize.  The  protection  of  onr 
arms,  and  the  benefit  of  free  commercial  intercourse  with  us  and  widi 
other  nations,  are  held  out  as  inducements  to  emigrate.  We  are 
liberal,  perhaps  profuse,  in  our  grants  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  public 
purse.  We  moreover  furnish  for  our  helpless  community  a  govern^ 
ment,  and  perhaps  laws;  and  appoint  over  them  some  tried  civil  or 
military  servant  of  the  state,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  of  the  same 
high  character.  Our  newspapers  are  full  of  glowing  pictures  of  this 
land  of  milk  and  honey.  AH  who  are  needy  or  discontented^-^U  who 
seek  in  vain  at  home  for  independence  and  comfort,  and  future  wealth, 
are  called  on  to  seize  the  golden  moment,  and  repair  to  it« 

*Eja! 
*  Quid  statis  ?     Nolint.     Atque  licet  esse  beatis/ 

Those  who  do  go,  have,  for  the  most  part,  made  a  reluctant  choice 
between  starvation  and  exile.  They  go,  often  indeed  with  their  ima- 
ginations full  of  vague  notions  of  future  riches,  for  which  they  are 
nothing  the  better ;  but  they  go,  with  a  consciousness  of  being  e^piled; 
and  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination,  it  is  an  exile.  I  am  not 
now  alluding  to  the  morbid  sensibilities  of  a  refined  mind:  I  am 
speaking  of  the  uneducated  clown,  the  drudging  mechanic.  His  eye 
and  his  heart  miss  in  all  directions  objects  of  social  interest,  on  the 
influence  of  which  be  never  speculated ;  but  which  he  nevertheless 
felt,  arid  must  crave  after.  He  has  been  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  see 
the  squire's  house  and  park;  and  he  misses  this  object,  not  only  when 
his  wants,  which  found  relief  there,  recur;  but  simply  because  he, 
from  a  child,  has  been  accustomed  to  see  gentry  in  the  land.  He  has 
been  used  to  go  to  his  church;  if  the  settlement  be  new,  there  is  no 
place  of  worship.  He  has  children  old  enough  for  school ;  but  there 
IS  no  schoolmaster.  He  needs  religious  comfort  or  instruction,  or 
advice  in  the  conduct  of  his  life ;  there  is  no  parson,  and  no  parson's 
wife.  His  very  pastimes  and  modes  of  relaxation  have  been  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  state  of  society,  in  which  he  learnt  to  enjoy  them,  that 
they  are  no  longer  the  same  to  him.  In  short,  no  care  has  been  taken^ 
as  was  the  custom  formerly,  to  make  especial  provision  for  the  cravings 
of  his  moral  nature ;  no  forethought  to  carry  away  some  of  the  natural 
soil  about  the  roots. of  the  tree  that  has  been  transplanted.  We  have 
thought  of  our  colonist,  only  as  of  so  much  flesh  and  blood  requiring 
to  be  renewed  by  food,  and  protected  by  clothing  and  shelter ;  but  as 
for  that  food  of  the  heart,  which  the  poor  man  requires  as  much  as 
the  more  refined,  although  of  a  different  quality,  it  has  not  been 
thou^t  of. 

**  Wor  is  this  defect  in  our  system  of  colonization,  one  that  merely 
affects  the  happiness  of  the  emigrant- colonist,  by  adding  to  the  strange- 
ness of  his  condition,  and  keeping  alive  a  mischievous  regret  for  his  pl^ 
country.    He  was  a  member  of  a  community  made  up  of  various 
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orders ;  he  was  a  wheel  in  a  machine'  of  a  totally,  different  construc- 
tion ;  it  is  a  chance  if  he .  answers  under  circumstances  so  different. 
He  must  adapt  his  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  to  the  change ;  and 
in  doing  this  he  ceases  to  be  an  Englishman.  He  has  no  lohger, 
probably,  his  superior  in  wealth  to  ask  for  pecuniary  assistance ;  his 
superior  in  education  to  ask  for  instruction  and  advice.  His  wits  are 
doubtless  sharpened  by  the  necessity  of  doing  without  these  accus* 
tomed  supports  ;  but  whilst  he  learns  to  be  independently  sacrificing 
some  objects,  or  by  otherwise  supplying  some,  he  finds  himself  and 
those  around  him  gradually  coalescing  into  a  community  of  a  totally 
difierent  character  from  that  which  they  left  at  home.  Witness  the 
United  States  of  America.  Let  any  thoughtful  observer  consider  the 
traits  of  character  that  distinguish  these  children  of  our  fathers  from 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  ;  and  the  probable  causes  of  the  dif-^ 
ference.  Vie  are  apt  enough,  indeed,  to  ridicule  as  foibles,  or .  to 
censure  as  faults,  their  national  peculiarities — their  deviations  from  our 
habits.  But  it  would  be  wiser  and  worthier  of  us  to  trace  them  to 
their  causes,  and  to  add  the  result  of  our  inquiry  to  our  stock  of 
legislative  experience.  We  sent  them  forth  poor  and  struggling  only 
for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Is  it  we  that  should  taunt  them  with 
becoming  a  money-making,  trafficking  people  ?  We  severed  the  hum- 
ble from  the  nobles  of  our  land,  and  formed  the  embryo  of  a  plebeian 
nation.  Is  it  we  that  should  find  fault  with  their  extravagant  abhor- 
rence of  rank,  or  their  want  of  the  high  breeding  and  gentle  blood 
which  we  so  sparingly  bestowed  on  them  ?  We  gave  for  the  new 
community  only  some  of  the  ingredients  that  enter  into  our  own. 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  want  of  resemblance  and  of  congenial  feeling, 
which  has  been  the  result  ?'*— pp.  191 — 195. 

The  scheme  which  this  anonymous  but  able  author  suggests  for 
the  formation  of  new  colonies  is  thus  described : — 

y  Much  has  been  said  lately  about  enlarging  our  colonies,  or  esta- 
blishing new  ones,  in  order  to  relieve  Great  Britain  of  a  portion  of  its 
needy  nopulation.  Our  success,  experience  shows,  must  be  purchased, 
if  at  all,  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  the  final  result  must  be  the  rise  of 
states,  which,  like  those  in  America,  may  be  destined  to  influence  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  form  important  por- 
tions of  civilized  society,  without  deriving  from  us  any  of  that  national 
character  on  which  we  so  much  congratulate  ourselves,  owing  their 
national  character,  in  fact,  to  chance^  and  that  chance  a  very  unpromis- 
ing one. 

*^  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to  force  our  nobles  and  gentry 
to  join  the  herd  of  emigrants  ?  They  have  no  need  to  go,— no  inclina- 
tion to  go  5  and  why  should  they  go  ?  What  inducement  can  we  hold 
out  sufficient  to  allure  them  ?  Can  we  afford  to  bribe  them }  They 
may,  I  conceive,  be  bribed  to  go  j  but  not  by  pounds^  shillings,  and 
pence.  Honour,  and  rank,  and  power,  are  less  ruinous  bribes  than 
money,  and  yet  are  more  to  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  influence  more 
generous  minds.     Offer  an  English  gentleman  of  influence  and  compe- 
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tent  fortune  (though  $ucfa«  perhaps,  jis  may  f^U  much  short  of  h]« 
.wishes)  a  ;»um  of  money,  however  large,  ta  quit  bis  bom^  permanently 
and  take  a  share  in  the  foundation  of  a  colony ;  and  the  more  be  pps* 
sesses  of  tfao$e  generous  traits  of  character  which  qualify,  him  for  the 
^rt  he  would  haye  to  act,  the  leas  likely  is  be  to  accept  the  bribe. 
But  offer  him  a  pait^it  of  nobility  fior  himself  and  his  heirs, — offer  him 
an  hereditary  station  in  the  government  of  the  future  community,  and 
Jthere  will  be  some  chance  of  his  acceding  to  the  proposal.  And  he 
would  not  go  alone.  He  would  be  followed  by  some  few  of  those  who 
are  moving  in  the  same  society  with  him, — near  relations,  intimate 
friends.  He  would  be  followed  by  some,  too,  of  an  intermediate  grade 
between  him  and  the  mass  of  needy  persons  that  form  the  majority  of 
the  colony, — his  immediate  dependents, — persons  connected  with  them, 
or  with  the  members  of  his  household.  And  if  not  one,  but  some  half- 
dozen  gentlemen  of  influence  were  thus  tempted  out,  the  sacrifice  would 
be  less  felt  by  each,  and  the  numbers  of  respectable  emigrants  which 
their  united  influence  would  draw  after  them  so  much  greater.  A 
colony  so  formed  would  fairly  represent  English  society,  and  every  new 
comer  would  have  liis  own  class  to  fall  into  -,  and  to  whatever  class  he 
belonged  he  would  find  its  relation  to  the  others,  and  the  support 
derived  from  the  others,  much  the  same  as  in  the  parent  country.  There 
would  then  be  little  more  in  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  or  in  Canada,  revolt- 
ing to  the  habits  and  fedings  of  an  emigrant,  than  if  he  "had  merely 
shifted  his  residence  from  Sussex  to  Cumberland  or  Devonshire, — little 
more  than  a  change  of  natural  scenery. 

'*  And  among  the  essential  provisions  which  it  would  then  be  far 
easier  to  make  than  at  present,  is  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  well- 
chosen  clergymen.  It  is  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  quit,  not  simply  the  place  of 
abode  but  the  habits  of  society  to  which  an  educated  man  is  brought  up, 
that,  as  our  new  colonies  are  constituted,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
obtain  accomplished  clergymen  for  them.  In  truth,  however,  it  makes 
no  part  of  our  colonization  plans  3  and  when  a  religious  establishment  is 
formed  in  any  of  these  settlements,  it  has  to  contend  with  the  unfavour- 
able habits  which  have  been  formed  among  Christians,  whose  devotions 
have  been  long  unaided  by  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  or  a  common 
place  of  worship.  By  an  accomplished  clergyman,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  a  man  of  mere  learning  or  eloquence,  or  even  piety,  but  one  whose 
acquirements  would  give  him  weight  with  the  better  sort,  and  whose 
character  and  talents  would  at  the  same  time  answer  for  the  particular 
situation  in  which  he  would  be  placed. 

^'  The  same  may  be  urged  in  respect  of  men  of  other  professions  and 
pursuits.  The  desirable  consummation  of  the  plan  would  be,  that  a 
specimen  or  sample,  as  it  were,  of  all  that  goes  to  make  up  society  in  the 
parent  country  should  at  once  be  transferred  to  its  colony.  Instead  of 
sending  out  bad  seedlings,  and  watching  their  uncertain  growth,  let  us 
tiy  whether  a  perfect  tree  will  not  bear  transplanting  :  if  it  succeeds,  we 
shall  have  saved  so  much  expense  and  trouble  in  the  rearing ;  as  soon 
as  it  strikes  its  roots  into  the  new  soil  it  will  shift  for  itself.  Such  a 
colony,  moreover,  will  be  united  to  us  by  ties  to  which  one  of  a  different 
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constitation  must  be  a  stranger.  It  will  have  received  from  us,  and 
will  always  trace  to  us^  all  its  social  ingredients.  Its  highest  class  will 
be  ours  j  its  gentry  ours ;  its  clergy  ours ;  its  lower  and  its  lowest  ranks 
all  ours }  all  corresponding  and  congenial  to  our  manners^  institutions^ 
and  even  our  prejudices.  Instead  of  grudgingly  casting  our  morsels  to 
a  miserable  dependant,  we  shall  have .  sent  forth  a  child  worthy  of  its 
parent,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself." — p.  196 — 199. 

In  bringing  this  long  article  to  a  close,  we  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  existing  government  will  act  vigorously  in  all  these 
important  matters.  Their  predecessors  might  justify  or  excuse 
non-interference,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  their  system  ^'  to  use  all 
gently,"  to  run  no  risks,  to  submit  to  many  well  known  evils  rather 
than  risk  an  encounter  with  others  which  they  knew  not.  But 
the  statesmen  now  in  power  cannot  plead  timidity,  for  they  have 
made  the  boldest  experiment  ever  heard  of  in  this  country ;  and  if 
they  wish  to  have  their  motives  favourably  construed,  they  must 
prove  that  they  have  not  been  influenced  by  personal  or  party 
considerations,  but  are  genuine,  conscientious  reformers.  They 
have  dared  to  remodel  Parliament ;  let  them  not  hesitate  to  cut 
away  our  absurd  and  rotten  criminal  law,  and  our  all-devouring 
poor-rates.  If  they  go  manfully  to  work,  and  correct  the  great 
practical  evils  by  which  we  are  overrun,  good  men  of  all  parties 
will  thank  and  bless  them,  and  ultimately  be  converted  into  friends 
and  supporters  of  their  administration. 


STATE  OF   THE   DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND    AND    WALES, 


FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. 


Frefennent. 


Hawkhurst,  C  .     .     ) 


Holmfirth,  C.      .     .     . 

North  Otterington,  F".  J 
and  Thomton-Ie-  > 
Street,  V,   ,     .    .) 

Speeton,  P,  C.  . 

Yeddingham,  F.     .     . 


Honlron. 

London,  St.  Mich,  and  1 
Trin.  R,  Queen-  > 
hithe     ....      7 

Paddington,  New  C.   . 

Wormley,  R.     •     .     . 


Easington  .  . 
Esk,  C.  .  .  . 
Hetton,  C.     .     . 


Kent 


W.  York 

York      . 

E.  York 
E.  York 


London  .     . 

Middlesex  . 
Herts      .     . 


Durham 
Durham 
Durham 


Preferred. 


C.  G.  Hutchinson 


R.  £.  Leach  . 

F.  A.  Sterkey     . 

George  Kennard  J 
John  Ellis      .     . 


James  Lupton    . 

James  S.  Boone  . 
Thomas  Pickthall 


H.  Liddell  .  | 
J.  Thompson,  j  un. 
J.S.  Nichol   .     J 


Patron. 


Christ  Ch.  Oxford. 


V.  of  Kirkburton. 

Christ  Ch.  Oxford. 

W,  J.  Dennison,  Esq. 

M.P. 
Earl  Fitzwilliara. 


Dn.&Ch.  of  St.  Paul's. 

C.  of  Paddington. 
Sir  A.  Hume,  Bart. 


Annexed  to  Archdea- 
conry of  Durham. 

C.  of  Lanchester. 

R.  of  Houghton  le 
Spring. 
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Prefennent 

County. 

Preferred. 

Patron. 

mtnelfilfr. 

Banstead,  F.      .     .     . 

Surrey    .     . 

W.  Lewis  Buckle 

Rev.  W.  L.  Buckle. 

East  Clandon,  R.  .    . 

Surrey    .     . 

J.  Ward  .     .     . 

Lord  King. 

Guildford,  St.  Nich.  R. 

Surrey    .     . 

H.N.  Pearson,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Lambeth,  St,  John* s,  \ 
Waterloo  Road  .     \ 

Surrey    .     . 

Robert  Irvine  .  \ 

Dr.  D'Oyly,  as  Rector 
of  Lambeth. 

DtUeton,P.C.  .     .     . 

Hants     .     . 

W.  Nix.  Hooper 

D.  &  C.  of  Winchester. 

rMinor  Can.  in  Cath. 
Ch.  of  Winchester.) 

Newport,  C.  .     .     .     . 

Isle  of  Wight 

H.  Worsley   .     . 

V.  of  Carisbrooke. 

Itoti  atiH  mUIh. 

Aisholt,  R.    ,     ,     .     , 

Somerset 

John  West  .     . 

J.  West,  Esq. 

Fifehead,  F.  and         > 
Swell,  r.  .    .    .     \ 

Somerset     . 

Ames  Hellicar    . 

D.  &  C.  of  Bristol. 

Greinton,  E.      .     .     . 

Somerset     . 

Cha.  Kekewich  < 

Sir  T.  Blomefield,  Bt. 
&  Rev.  R.S.  Barker. 

Merriott,  V,       ... 

Somerset     . 

Joseph  Cross 

D.  &  C.  of  Bristol. 

Milton  Puddimore,  R. 

Somerset 

H.  D.  Serrell .    . 

William  Millar,  Esq. 

Cfkestet. 

Manchester,    St.  Mi-) 
chael,  C.  .     .     .      \ 

Lancaster    . 

E.  D.  Jackson     . 

Milnrow,  C 

Tiancaster    . 

Francis  R.Raines 

V.  of  Rochdale. 

C|t(te0ter. 

Alfriston,  V.       ... 

Sussex    .    . 

Charles  Smyth    . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Ninfield,  F.  .    .     .    . 

Sussex    .     . 

John  Phillips 

Earl  of  Ashbumham. 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  . 

Chichester  . 

—  Davey  .    .    . 

Bishop  of  Chichester. 

IBxetet. 

« 

Exeter,  St.  David,  P.  Ci 

Devon    .     . 

E.  C.  Harington 

V.  of  Heavitree. 

Newton  Tracey,  R, 

Devon    .     . 

J.  Dene    .     .     . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Paington,  F.  and        i 
Marldon,  C.  .     .      \ 

Devon    .     . 

Robert  Gee   .     . 

Rev.  R.  Gee. 

Pinhoe,  F.     .     .     .     . 

Devon    .     . 

Dacres  Adams   . 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Plymtree,  JR.      .     .     . 

Devon    .     . 

Joseph  Dornford 

Prov.  Oriel  Coll.  Oxf. 

St.  Budeaux,  C.       .     . 

Devon    .     . 

B.  S.  Vallack  .    | 

V.    of    St.    Andrew, 
Plymouth. 

Sioke  Fleming,  R.  .     . 

Devon    .     . 

Arthur  Farwell  j 

Q.  Farwell,  Esq.  and 
Rev.W.I.Birdwood. 

Sydenham  Pamarell,  R. 

Devon    .     . 

John  Gillard  .     . 

John  Carpenter  Esq. 

Woodley,  JC,      ... 

Devon    .     . 

G.  Burrington    . 
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Preferment. 


Foxton,  F.  .  .  .  , 
Impington,  F.  .  .  . 
Weston  Colville,  JR.    . 


Ashchurch,  P.C.    .     . 
Coaley,  F.     .     .     .     . 

KemmertoD^  F.      .     . 
Oddington,  H.   .     .     . 

AJrewas,  F.  .    .     .     . 

Bridgenorth  St.  LeoD,  C. 
Garsington,  H.  .     .    . 

Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  . 

Croxby,  R 

Laceby,  Jl.    .     .     .     . 
Preb.  in  Cath.  Ch.  of  . 


^otbtct. 

Aldborough,  R.       .     , 
Baconsthorpe,  R,  and  } 

Bodbam,  K.  .  .  ) 
Bassingham,  JR.  .  . 
East  and  West  Rain- 

haniy  JR« 
Great  livermere;  R. 

with  Little   Liver 

mere,  R.  .     . 
Harpley,  R.  and  > 

Great  Bircham,  R,  y 
Martlesham,  JR.      .     . 

Shottisham,  JR.  .     .     . 
Shouldham,  C.  and      ^ 
Shouldhamthorpe,  C.  S 

Sturston,  R 

Tatterford  andTatterset 


■] 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Gloucester  . 
Gloucester  . 

Gloucester  . 
Gloucester  . 


Stafford  .  . 

Salop     .  . 

Derby    .  . 

Lichfield  . 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Suffolk  . 
Norfolk  . 
Norfolk  . 
Norfolk  . 

Suffolk  . 

Norfolk  . 

Suffolk    . 

Suffolk   . 

Norfolk  . 

Suffolk  . 
Norfolk  . 


Preferred. 


J.  W.  Berry  .  . 
Edward  Bushby 
W.  Acton      .     . 


F.  H.  Rowney 
Thomas  Steele 

John  Goodman 
W.Sweet  Escott 


John  Moore   .    \ 

Henry  Dalton    . 
H.  B.  Chinn  .     . 

Jeremiah  Smith  \ 


John  Alington  . 
John  Birkett.  . 
G.G.  Stonestreet 


Patron. 


The  Lord  Bishop. 
D.  &  C.  of  Ely. 
John  Hall,  Esq. 


On  his  own  Petition. 
Lord  Chancellor. 
Mayor  &  Corporation 

of  Gloucester. 
Prec.  of  Cath.  Ch.  of 

York. 


Chancellor  of  Lichfield 

Cathedral. 
T.  Whitmore,  Esq. 
Dean  of  Lincoln. 
Bp.  of  Lichfield   and 

Coventry. 


Lord  Chancellor. 
John  Fardell,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Bishop. 


Robert  Shuckburgh 
R.^J.C.Alderson 
Thomas  Arden  .  * 
Richard  Phayre  . 

A.  Asgill  Colville 

William  Pratt    . 

Tho.  D'Eye  Betts 

J.  Wareyn  Darby  \ 

Cha.  Jos.  Orman 

Walter  Chennery 
Hon.  A.  A.  Tumour 


Lord  Suffield. 
John  T.  Mott,  Esq. 
Rev.  F.  E.  Arden. 
William  Ainge,  Esq. 

Nath.  L.  Acton,  Esq. 

A.  Hamond,  Esq. 

F.  G.  Doughty,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Darby  and 

Miss  Mary  Kett. 
Sir  Thomas  Hare,  Bt. 

Sir  Edw.  Kerrison,  Bt. 
Sir  Charles  Chad,  Bt, 
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Preferment 

County. 

Prefeired* 

Patron. 

• 

(NORWICH — continued.) 

Tivetehall,StMary,R.  > 
StMarg.K.  $ 

Norfolk  .     . 

J.  Neville  White 

Earl  of  Orford. 

Tottenhill,  P.C,      .     . 

Norfolk  .     . 

Thomas  Watson 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

AVheatacre,  All  Saints^R. 

Norfolk  .    ^ 

toi/A  Mutford,  V.      ) 
and  Barnby,  C.  .      ) 

Suffolk  .    i 

William  Oakes  . 

Caius  College,  Camb. 

Wicklewood,  All        ) 

C 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Daiby, 

Saints,  and  St.         > 

Norfolk  .     . 

M.  B.  Darby  .  < 

Miss  Mary  Kelt,  and 

Andrew,  V.  ,     ,     } 

C 

Richard  Heber,  Esq. 

Winkfield,  C.     .     .     . 

Suffolk   .     . 

John  Bicker  .     . 

Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Wiston,  P.     .     .     .     . 

Suffolk   .     . 

C.  E.  Birch    .    . 

The  King. 

^xforH. 

Chalgrove,  V,  with      > 
Berrick,  C.    .     .     .J 

Oxford   ,     . 

R.  F.  Laurence  . 

Christ  Church,  Oxf. 

Pyrton,  T.     .     .     .     . 

Oxford   .    . 

Tho.  V.  Durell 

Christ  Church,  Oxf. 

Stanlake,  H.       .     .     . 

Oxford  .     . 

Henry  Biddulph 

Magdalen  Coll,  Oxf. 

Elsfield,  r.    .     .     .     . 

Oxford   .     . 

Richard  Gordon 

liady  Susan  North. 

Vetnliorouglft. 

Baraack,  R 

Northampton 

Herbert  C.  Marsh 

Bp.  of  Peterborough. 

Eye,  P.  C 

Northampton 

J.  H.  Stone    .     . 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Lois  Weedon,  V,    .    . 

Northampton 

Samuel  Smith     . 

King's  Coll.  Camb. 

Preston  Crapes,  U.      . 

Northampton 

Anthony  Boulton  . 

Sir  Charles  Knightley. 

Tiffield,  R 

Northampton 

J.  Tho.  Flesher  . 

Rev.  J.  T.  Flesher. 

SMia^tn. 

Choulsey,  V.               \ 
with  Moulsford,  C.  J 

Berks     .     . 

John  S.  Henslow 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Lamborne,  V.  ,    .     , 

Berks     .    . 

Edw.  Thompson 

Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Preb.  in  Coll.  Ch.  of  . 

Heytesbury 

John  Nelson  .     . 

Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Wilton,  K.  with           > 
Nether  Hampton,  C. ) 

Wilts      .     . 

J.  S.  Stockwell  . 

Fiarl  of  Pembroke. 

Archdeaconry  of     .     . 

Berks     .     . 

Edward  Berens) 

• 

Canon  Residentiary  inl 
Cath.  Ch.  of      .     .  J 

Salisbury     . 

Liscombe  Clarke  i 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

^t  29abar'0. 

Dale,  C.  anri                ) 
St.  Ishmael,  V,     .    ] 

Pemb.    .     . 

S.W.Saunders  | 

L.  Phillips,  Esq. 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Preb.  in  Coll.  Ch.  of  . 

Brecon  .     . 

H.  Bum   . 

Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

ibolror  anH  JHan. 

Archdeacon  of   .     .     . 

Isle  of  Man 

B.  Philpot     .     . 

The  King. 
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CHAPLAINCIES. 

Ayre,  John,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Orde,  L.  Shafto,  Domestic  Ctispltta  to 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Roden.  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Roden. 

Fletcher,  W.  H.,  to  be  one  of  the  Chap-  Marsh,  William,  Domestic  Chaplain  to 

lains  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  Viscount  Galway. 

Hone,    Richard    Brlndiey,    Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 


PREACHERSHIP. 


Plumptre,  H.  S.,    Alternate   Evening  Worthington,  W.  J.,   to  the  Evening 

Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Lectureship  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  Lon- 

don. 


SCHOOLS. 


Belin,  Charles  Joseph,  Vice  Princip.  Macaulay,  John  Heyrick,  Head  Master 

of  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey.  of  Repton. 

Butt,  John  William,  Master  of  School  Russell,  W.  J.,  M.A.  to  the  Mastership 

at  Bromley,  Kent.  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Chard ;  Patrons, 

Dobree,  Daniel,  First  Classical  Master  the  Trustees, 

of  Elizabeth  College  Guernsey.  Wilton,  Edward,  Master  of  Free  Gram- 

Harling,  J.,  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  mar  School  at  West  Lavingtou,  Wilts, 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Chipping 
Camden,  Gloucestershire. 
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DECEASED. 


Preferment. 


Feversham,  V,    . 
Monkton,   V.  with 
Birchington,  C. 

YOTt. 

Surfcesley,  R.     .    . 
Yeddingham,  V. 


•  • 


Bumpstead  Ilelion,  V. 
Great  Wigborough,  R, 
Kelvedon  Hatch     .    . 


IBttvtam. 
Conscliff,  V, 

Hurworth,  R,     . 

iiaitiKlietter. 

KimptoD,  R. 
Newport,  C. 
Nutfield,  R. 


Kent 
Kent 


N.  York 
E.  Yol^k 


Essex 
Essex 
Essex 


Deceased. 


Joshua  Dix    .    . 
Tufton  C.  Scott  . 


Patron. 


H.  Ilihlyard  .     . 
Matth.  Mapletoft 


■         • 


Thomas  Mills 
Edward  Peter 
Ambrose  Serle 


Durham 
Durham 


Hants     .     . 
;  Isle  of  Wight 
;  Surrey    .     . 


Puxton,  C Somerset 


iSristol. 

Bristol,  St.  Phil,  and  ) 

Jacob,  F.    .     .     .    ) 

Chilcomb,  JR. 

Gillingham,  V,  with 

E.&W. 

Motcombe, 

Osmingt( 
Churchill,  C. 


ID,  A.        .       .       . 

[)am,  V.  with  ^ 
^  Stover,  C.anrff 
mbe,  C  and  ^ 
gton,  V.  .     .    y 


Bristol    . 
Dorset   . 

Dorset   . 

Somerset 


James  Topham  . 
John  Theakstou  < 


Edward  Foyle  . 
Peter  Geary  .  . 
£dm.  Sand  ford  . 


Dn.&Ch  ofCanterb. 
Archb.  of  Canterbury. 


The  Archbishop. 
Earl  Pitzwilliam. 


Trinity  Coll.  Camb." 
Henry  Bewds,  Esq. 
A.  Serle,  Esq. 


Bishop  of  Durham. 
W.Hogg&R.H.Wil. 
liamson,  Esqrs.  alt. 


George  Foyle,  F^q. 
Vicar  of  Carisbrooke. 
Jesus  Coll.  Oxford. 


Richard  Davies . 


W.  Day    .     .     . 
Edward  Foyle    . 

Archd.  Fisher     . 

Richard  Davies 


Dn.  and  Ch.  of  Bristol. 


Corporation  of  Bristol. 
Rev.  E.  Foyle. 

Bishop  of  Salisbur}'. 

Dn.  &  Ch.  of  Bristol. 
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Preferment. 


Ashworth,  C 
Master  of  School  at 

Rochdale 

Milnrow, 


^</«     *     •    • 
School  at) 
e   and         > 


Barlavingtoa,  R.  and  ) 
Egdean,  K.     .     .    ) 


Plymouth,  Charles,  T. 
Badgworth,   "R,  and 


Lancashire  . 
Lancashire  . 


Sussex 


md   \ 
,R.i 


Eghoys  Brewis 


Htcl^iienr  $c  Cobenttfi. 

Barlow,   C.    and         J 
Brimington,  C.     .    $ 

(jlnJHaad  Mast,  of  Free 
Grammar  School  at 
Chesterfield.) 


UttKoIn. 

Alwalton,  R.      ... 
Ashby-de-!a-Zo(uch,  V. 
Lillingston  Darrell,  R.  > 
and Stowe,  F.   .     .J 
Weston,  St.  Mary,  V.  . 


iUt\aHs^, 


Devon    .    . 


Peceaied. 


Joseph  Selkirk   . 
William  Hodgson 


John  C rosthMraite 


James  Came 


Patron. 


W.  Egerton,  Esq. 
Vicar  of  Rochdale. 


Earl  of  E^remoDt. 


William  Came,  Esq. 


Gloucester  )     ,,,     _j  »» 
Glamorg.    J     Edward  Morgan 


Derby    .     . 


Baconsthorpe 
Bodbam 


rpe,  R.  and  r 

, R.    .  •  r 


Hardingham,  R. 
Newton,  R.  . 
Shipmeadow  . 
Sbottisham,  R.   and 


Waldringfield 


and   ) 
,  R.  .  J 


Hunts    . 
Leicester 

Bucks    . 

Lincoln  . 


Norfolk  .  , 

Norfolk  .  . 

Suffolk   •  . 

Suffolk  .  . 


Suffolk 


•         • 


Tliomas 


Field  .  I 


Jesus  Coll.Oxibrd. 


Rev.  F,  Gisborae. 
Vicar  of  Eckington. 


Henry  Freeman 
R.  B.  RadcHfTe  . 

J.  L.  Dayrell    .  \ 

Walter  M.  Johnson 


T.  Girdlestone 


\ 


Walter  Whiter 
John  Whitehurst 
li.  F.  Howman  . 


William  Rett 


S 


Dn  .&Ch .  of  Peterboro. 
Marq.  of  Hastings. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Dayrell. 
Duke  of  Buckmgham. 
Lord  Chancellor, 


George  Chad  and  R. 

Fellows,  E-sq. 
Thomas  V.  Mott.    . 
Clare  Hall,  Camb. 
Peter  House,  Camb. 
R.  Suckling,  Esq. 
W.  Kett,  Esq. 
Nath.  Randall,  Esq. 
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State  of  the  iJiocesw*— Death's. 


Prefennent. 


Northmore,  P,C,.    . 


Bucklebury,  F.  .    . 
Compton  Chamber- 
lain, r.  .    .    .    . 
Stratford  Toney,  R. 


Oxford   .    . 


Berks 
Wilts 
Wilts 


Deceased. 


Edw.  Parris  New 


W.  H.  H.  Hartley 
Tho.  Penruddocke 
George  TauDton 


Patron. 


St.  John's  Coll.  Oxf. 


Rev.  T.  Penruddocke. 
Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Oxf. 


Name,  Residence  or  Appointment, 

Eisdell,  Thomas   Twjford,  near  Reading. 

George,  J.  V Greenwich. 

Goodison,  Benj.  Croft Chaplain  to  his  Majesty's  Forces  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hicks,  Gregory,  M.A Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Jenner,  Wm.  Andrew Senior  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Richards,  Edw.  Bridges  ....  Epsom. 


MARRIED. 

Anstice,  Joseph,  B.A.,  Student  of  Chrbt  Church,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Classical 
Literature  at  King's  College,  London,  to  Elizabeth  Spencer  Ruscombe,  eldest  daughter 
of  Joseph  Ruscombe  Poole,  Esq.  of  ^Bridge  water. 

Baker,  R.  H.,  Rector  of  Linchmere  and  Vicar  of  Hanney,  Berks,  to  Miss  Bowles, 
of  the  latter  place. 

Berry,  J.  W.  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Foxton,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  R.  Gilbert,  Esq.  of  St.  John's  Square,  London. 

Biscoe,  Robert,  M.A.,  Student  and  Rhetoric  Reader  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford^  se- 
cond son  of  Vincent  Hilton  Biscoe,  Esq.  of  Hookwood,  Surrey,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Sam.  Smith,  D.D.  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Prebendary  of  Durham. 

Boone,  T.  C,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Amy,  daughter  of  W.  T.  Brown, 
Esq.  of  Dunstable. 

Barrows,  Joseph,  B.D.  Senior  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  and  Rector  of  Steeple 
Aston,  Oxford,  to  Sarah  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Shorter,  Esq.  of  Bloxham,  same 
county. 

Chapman,  W.  H.,  M.A.  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  the  late  P.  Brington,  Esq.  of 
Hingham,  Norfolk. 

Davies,  Geo.,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Grain,  Kent,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  W.  Nicholson,  Esq. 

Edwards,  James,  Rector  of  Newington,  Oxfordshire,  to  Jane  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Ballard,  Vicar  of  Chalgrove. 

Evans,  J.  C.  of  Stoke  Poges,  Bucks,  to  Marianne  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.. 
J.  Day,  Rector  of  North  Tuddenham. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE   UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


HONORARY  DOCTORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

July  4,  being  Commencement  Day, 

The  Earl  of  Bandon. 
'    Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
bane. K.C.B.  F.R.S.,&c. 

Nicholas  Aylward  Vigors,  Esq.,  F.R. 
and  L.S.,  Secretary  to  tlie  Zoological  So- 
ciety, &c. 

J.  Disraeli,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  Historian 
of  Charles  the  First. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

July  4. 

B.ev.  Wm.  Kay,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Coll. 
Rev.  Tho.  Price,  Fellow  of  Jesos  Coll. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

July  4. 

Rev.  Wm.  Gilkes,  Pembroke  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

-   Thomas  Xlewin,  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Henry  Cradock  Nowel,  Corpus  Christi 
College. 

Rev.  Alex.  Stuart,  Alban  Hall. 

Rev.Rob. Wells Whitford,  St. Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev.  Dacres  Adams,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  Christ  Church. 

Marmaduke  R.Jeffreys,  ChristChurch. 

Rev.  Henry  Curtis  Smith,  Balliol  Coll. 

W.  Walteir  Tireman,  Demy  of  Magda. 
leo  College. 

William  Bulley,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 


Rev.  W.  J.  Meech,  Fellow  of  New  Coll. 
Rev.  Robey  Eldridge,  Wadharo  Coll. 
Rev.  Lewis  Tomlinson,  Wndham  Coll. 

July  5. 

John  H.  Philipps,  Oriel  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Maltland,  Oriel  Coll. 

Todd  Thomas  Jones,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  J.  R  S.  Hutchinson,  Wadham 
College. 

Henry  Bostock,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  G.  Cuddington  Bethuene,  Trinity 
College. 

Rev.  Bennett  Vere  Townsheud,  Brase- 
nose  College. 

Thomas  Streatfield  Lightfoot,  Exeter 
College. 

Rev.  John  Dinning,  Queen's  College. 

Hugh  S.  Tremenheere,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Rev.  Henry  Samuel  Sayce,  Pembroke 
College. 

Rev.  Wyndham  J.  Gooden,  Oriel  Coll. 

John  Goodden,  Corpus  Christi  Coll. 

Samuel  C.  J.  Berdmore,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Burrow,  M.A.  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  admitted  ad  eundem. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

July  4. 

Cornelius  F.  Broadbent,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
William  Offley,  University  College. 
William  Higgens,  Worcester  College. 
Edward  C«  Swainsou,  Worcester  Coll. 
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William  Horatio  Edwards,  Brasenose 
College. 

Charles  Percy  Wyatt,  Christ  Church. 

J.  C.  Burton  Borough,  Christ  Church. 
-  Sam.  Ravenshaw  Wood,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Dand,  Queen's  College. 

Thomas  Calvert,  Queen's  College. 

Henry  Benj.  Harenc,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  James,  Christ  Church. 

July  5. 

RcT.  J.  T.  C.  A.  Trenchard,  Trinity 
College,  (incorporated  from  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

ELECTIONS. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  B.A.  and  Student 
of  Christ  Church  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Hebrew  Scholarship  on  the  Pusey  and 
Ellertun  Foundation ;  and  Jaraes  Robert 
Burgess,  B.A.  of  Oriel  College,  to  that  on 
the  Foundation  of  the  late  Mrs.  Kenni- 
cott. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dand  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Calvert  have  been  elected  and  admitted 
Taberdars  of  Queen's  College ;  Messrs. 
Joshua  Treacy,  Joseph  Punt,  and  William 
Wilson,  Scholars  on  the  Old  Foundation; 
and  William  Andrews,  of  Exeter  College, 
an  Exhibitioner  on  the  Foundation  of  Sir 
Francis  Bridgman. 

Mr.  Barne,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr. 
John  WooIIey,  have  been  elected  Scho- 
lars  of  Exeter  College ;  Mr.  Oxnara,  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Spranger,  of 
Exeter  College,  FeHows  of  the  same  So- 
ciety. 

Edward  Cockey,  B.A.  of  Wadham 
College,  has  been*  irdmitted  Actual  Fellow 
of  that  Society  ;  Edward  Walwyn  Foley, 
B.A«,  and  ^hn  Bradley  Dyne,  B,A., 
have  been  elected  Probationary  Fellows ; 
Charles  Wadham  Diggle,  has  been  elected 
a  Scholar  (Founder's  Kin)  and  Edward 
Whitehead,  a  Scholar  on  the  Somerset- 
shire Foundation. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ad- 
mitted Scholars  of  St.  John's  College. 

Thomas  C.  H.  Leaver,  Founder's  Kin. 

Samuel  H.  Russell,  0 

James  A.  Hessev,   >  Merchant  Tailors. 

Geo.  Kidd  Moreli, ) 

Thomas  Ward,  Reading. 


The  same  day,  John  Saltwell  Pinkerton, 
Edward  William  Vaughan,  John  Joseph 
Pratt,  Francis  John  Kitson,  were  admittiid 
Actual  Fellows. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ad- 
mitted Actual  Fellows  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege:— ^Rev.  H.  Linton,  M.A. ;  Rev. 
William  James  Butler,  M.A. ;  Henry 
Home,  B.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Ro- 
bert Fremantle,  B.A.;  also,  the  following 
gentlemen  as  Probationary  Fellows: — 
Rev.  James  Charles  Stafford,  M.A. ;  Wil- 
liam Palmer,  B.A.;  and  William  Walter 
Tireman,  B.A.  Afterwards,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  Demies: — E.  H. 
Hansell,  Diocese  of  Norwich;  Charles 
Daman,  Commoner  of  Queen's  College, 
Diocese  of  Winton ;  Thomas  Harding 
Newman,  Commoner  of  Wadham  College, 
County  of  Essex  ;  and  Francis  B.  Wells, 
Commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Diocese  of 
Chichester. 


July  11. 

An  Address  from  this  University  to  his 
Majesty,  expressive  of  attacbnuent  to  his 
Majesty  and  abhorrence  of  the  late  trea- 
sonable and  premeditated  attack  oa  his 
person  at  Ascot,  was  presented  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Jones,  Rector  of 
Exeter  College,  attended  by  the  Deie* 
gates  nominated  for  that  purpose,  and 
accompanied  by  numerous  noblemen  and 
other  distijiguished  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  his  Majesty  returned  a  roost 
gracious  answer,  and  th6  members  of  the 
iJepotation  had  the  honour  of  being  seve- 
rally presented  to  his  Majesty,  and  of 
kissing  hands.  His  Majesty  appeared 
highly  gratified  with  the  expression  of 
affection  and  respect  thus  tendered  to  him 
on  the  part  of  the  University. 


The  following  ia  a  list  of  tliose  Candi- 
dates who  have  obtained  classical  distinct 
tion  in  Diteiplims  Mathematieit  et  Phy- 
sUis: — 

Clasit, 

Henry  Jones,  Commoner  of  Jesus  ColL 

Charles  Edward  Lefroy,  Commoner  of 
Christ  Church. 

Frederick  Rogers,  Commoner  of  Oriel 
College. 

Edward  P.  Vaughao,  Commoner  of 
Balliol  College. 
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Clast  9. 
Alfred  Menzies,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Coil. 

ClattS. 


None. 


Clou  4, 


Godfrey,  T.  Baker,  ComTnoner  of  Christ 
Church. 

H.  B.  Crommdin,  Commoner  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall. 

D.  Debondrey,  Gentleman  Commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall. 

Henry  N.  Loring,  Commoner  of  Exeter 
College. 

Namher  of  Fifth  Clou,  104. 

£a«miners.—R.  Walker.  M.A.,  Wad- 
ham  College;  A.  P.  Saunders,  M.A., 
Christ  Church,  and  W.  Falcdoer,  M.A., 
Exeter  College. 


PRIZES. 

Subjects. 

CHAHCBLLOH'S  PRIZES, 

Fcr  Latin  V^ne. — Carthago. 
For  an  Englt^  Essay, — On  Enmlation. 
For  u  Latin  Essay, — De  Atticoram  Co- 
mcedia. 


8tR  ROGER  KBWDIQATSfS  PRIZB, 

For    the  best    Composition  in  EngUsh 
Verse, — G  renada. 


THBOLOaiCAL   PRIZE. 

The  analogy  of  God's  dealings  with 
men  wonld  not  lead  us  to  expect  a  perpe- 
tual succession  of  miraculous  powers  in 
the  Church. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES  CONFEBREO  FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  31 « 
Andrew  Hudleston,  Trinity  College. 

On  Tuesday,  July  3,  being  Commencement 

Day, 
Rev.  John  Brasse,  Trinity  College. 
Rev,  Andrew  Hud lestflm,TTinity  Coll. 
Rev.  William- Hewson,  St.  John's  Coll. 

BACHELOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  31. 
Thomas  F.  Beck  with,  Catharine  Hall. 

DOCTORS  IN  PHYSIC 

Nicholas  Francis  Davison,  Caius  Coll. 
Johi'i  Staunton,  Caius  College. 

July  3. 
Edward  Beck,  Jesus  College. 


BACHELOR  IN  PHYSIC. 

June  oil, 
Robert  Nairne,  TrinkyCollege. 

LICENTIATES  IN  PHYSIC. 

Juhf  5, 

John  Harris,  Trinity  College. 
Frederick  John  Farre,  St.  John's  ColJ. 

BACHELORS  IN  6lVIL  LAlV. 

June  31. 

Francis  Merewetber,  Trinity  Hall. 
Adair  Andrew  Doria,  Trinity  Hall. 

July  5. 
Tho.  Webb  Greene,  Trinity  Hall.      . 
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MASTER!  OP  ARTS. 


July  3. 


king's  COLLEOl. 

Geo.  W.  Craufurd 
Joseph  Thackeray 
Capel  Lofft 

ST.  Peter's  coli*. 
George  Goldsinilh 
F.P.MacCartby 
Edward  Phillips 
Laniplagh  P.  Dykes 
Thomas  Fell 
William  Tillotson 
Thomas  Smith 
Fhelips  Hanharo 
Samuel  Barker 
Horatio  S.  Hildyard 

CLARE  tIALL. 

James  Gorle 
George  Cooke 
JohDF.Francklin 
Edward  Bates 
Francis  Jackson 
Charles  C.  Beatj 

PEMBROKE  COLL. 

Edward  Nottidge 

CAIUS  COLL. 

Robert  Murphy 
Alexander  Thurtell 
Thomas  Ladds 
W.  S.  Parr  Wilder 
James  Macdonald 
Charles  Bevan 
John  N.  Dickinson 
William  Plunckett 
John  Mainwaring 

CORP.  CHR.  COLL. 

George  Coulcber 
Edward  Greaves 
Barton  Lodge 
John  Netherwood 
T.  E.  Willyams 
Henry  Pearse 
Richardson  Cox 


TRINITY  COLL. 

William  Hutt 
Charles  J.  Shaw 
John  D.  Walford 
Arthur  Pearson 
John  Pearson 
Edward  Pote  Neale 
Samuel  N.  Kingdon 
Robert  Pashley 
M.  A.  N.  Crawford 
John  M.  Robinson 
William  Airey 
Colin  Campbell 


William  A.  Soames 
William  OgUby 
Jos.  R.  Marsbnian 
Wro.  Hunter  Ross 
G.  M.  Valentine 
James  Has^ll 
Edmund  B.  Benyon 
Edward  F.  Benyon 
William  P.  Wigram 
Henry  J.  Greene 
T.  K.  E.  Chatfield 
John  Braine 
John  Twells 
E.  C.  F.  Jenkins 
Thomas  J.  Phillips 
Thomas  Barber 
Samuel  H.  Powell 
William  Walker 
George  H.  Barlow 
William  W.  Attree 
Arthur  Martineau 
W.B.A.Raven 
George  J.  P.  White 
Matthew  Gibson 
John  Locke 
Samuel  Hoare,  Jun. 
Thomas  J.  Blofeld 
Edward  O'Brien 
James  Tate 
Jarvis  Kenrick 
James  P.  Babingion 
Robert  K.  Long 
John  Robert  Inge 
Charles  S.  Eustace 
Fred.  Came  Rasch 
Henry  Malthus 
George  C.  Hale 
J.  E.  Middleton 
M.  J.  G.  Haw  trey 

ST.  John's  coll. 
William  Martin 
H.E.  C.  Cobden 
L.  Shadwell,  Jun. 
George  Langshaw 
David  B.  Baker 
Charles  Sparkes 
Andrew  Cassels 
Joseph  Simpson 
Thomas  Poole 
Solomon  Smith 
William  Fison 
William  Clarke 
James  Bostock 
T.  G.  M.  Luckock 
C.  H.  Lutwidge 
Joshua  Paley 
Jonathan  Peel 


Geo.  A.  Cockbum 
Benjamin  Spurreli 
Tlwmas  Butler 
Richard  Baldock 
Alfred  Sadler 
Edward  Lane  Sayer 
Charles  Edw.  Band 
.Charles  Mackie 
John  Smith 
William  Boyle 

EMMAN.  coll. 

Robert  Birkett 
H.  W.  Mawdesley 
Robert  Pulleine 
W-.  H.  Chapman 
William  Roby 
John  Askew 
C.  F.  Broughton 

queen's  coll. 
William  Adams 
John  Parkin 
George  Phillips 
Tliomas  Scott 
Anthony  T.  Carr 
Daniel  Capper 
Thomas  Hooper 
Henry  C.  Michell 
W.  N.  Nicholson 
Joseph  A.  Morris 
Thomas  Cupiss 
William  Leeke 


CHRIST  8  COLL. 

Charles  L.  Smith 
Edm.  H.  Hooper 
Benjamin  Chapman 
John  Crossley 
Alleyne  H.  Barker 

jesvs  coll. 
William  L.  Ellis 
James  John  West 
John  Hodgson 

TRINITY  HALL. 

Edm.  S.Whitbrcad 

SIDNEY  COLI.. 

William  F.  Chafy 
Charles  Goring 
Anby  Beatson 

CATHARINE  HALL. 

Henry  Philpott 
Wm.  Henry  Clarke 
John  Robinson 
Richard  W.  Packer 
John  Lakeland 
Edward  Vinall 
William  Purvis 

MAGDALENE  COLL. 

Chas.  D.  RadcliflFe 
Harry  L.  Jones 
S.  E.  Bernard 

rOWNING  COLL. 

George  Dunnage. 


July  5. 
Rev.  W.  Morell  Lawson,    St.  John's 

College. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Weddall,  Catharine  Hall. 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Tyson,  Catharine  Hall. 

Rev.  John  Humall,  Emmanuel  College. 

Rev.  George  Johnson,  Sidney  College. 

H.  Parsons,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College. 
Oxford,  incorporated  M.A.  of  Trinity 
Hall,  in  this  University. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

June  31. 

Joseph  Thompson,  Christ's  College. 

W.  Boyle,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College. 
Dublin,  admitted  ad  eundem  of  this  Uni- 
versity. 

July  11. 

An  Address  from  the  University  to  his 
Majesty  expressive  of  its  abhorrence  of 
the  outrage  committed  at  Ascot  by  Den- 
nis Collins,  and  concluding  witli  praying 
that  under  the  Divine  Blessing  his  Ma- 
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jesty  might  long  reign,  over  a  ]o3*al  and 
united  people,  was  presented  to  the  King 
on  the  throne  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
as  Chancellor,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  ac- 
companied by  the  Registrary,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  University,  numerons 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  every  de- 
gree, amounting  to  upwards  of  200.  ThQ 
King  having  made  a  suitable  answer,  the 
deputation  were  most  graciously  received, 
and  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Maje8> 
ty's  hand. 

A  Grace  having  passed  the  Senate  to 
the  following  effect :— That  those  to  whom 
the  Sunday  afternoon  turns  at  St.  Mary's 
and  the  turns  for  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday  are  assigned,  shall,  from  the 
10th  day  of  October,  1832,  to  the  end  of 
May,  1833,  provide  no  other  substitute 
than  such  as  are  appointed  in  conformity 
with  that  grace:  the  following  persons 
have  been  elected,  each  for  the  month  to 
which  his  name  is  affixed: — 

1832.  Oct. — The  Hulsean  Lecturer. 
Nov. — Rev.  Prof.  Musgrave,  Trin. 
Dec. — Rev. Temple  Chevallier,  Ca. 

1833.  Jan. — Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  Emraan. 
Feb. — Rev.  C.  Davies,  Christ  Coll. 
Mar.— Rev.  R.  W.  Evans,  Trin. 
Apr. — The  Hulsean  Lecturer. 
May.— Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  Trin. 


ELECTIONS. 

June  31. 

Graces  passed  to  appoint  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  of  Trinity  College,  Deputy  Proctor 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Musgrave ;  and  Mr. 
Burdakin,  of  Clare  Hall,  Deputy  Proctor 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Currie. 

Richard  Paul  Amphlett,  B.A.,  and 
Charles  Shorting,  B.A.,  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  have  been  elected  Foundation 
Fellows  of  that  Society ;  and  Thomas  Fell, 
B.A.,  and  William  Tillotson,  B.A.,  Fel- 
lows  on  the  Gisborne  Foundation. 

The  Rev.  George  Maddison,  B.A.,  of 
Jesus  College,  has  been  elected  a  Skirne 
Fellow  of  Catharine  Hall. 


COMBINATION  PAPER,  1832. 


PRIOR  COMB. 


Aug.  5.  Mr.  Norman,  Pet. 

12.  Mr.  Serjeantson,  Cath. 
- 19.  Mr.  Randolp,  Clar. 
26k  Mr.  James,  Jes. 


Sep.    9.  Coll.  Regal. 
9.  Coll.  Trin. 

16.  Coll.  Joh. 

23.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Pet. 

30:  Mr.  South,  Pemb. 
Oct.     7.  Mr.  Paske,  Clar. 

14.  Mr.  Chennery,  Jes. 

21.  Coll.  Regal. 

28.  CoMMEM.  Benxfact. 
Nov.   4.  Coll.  Trin. 

11.  Coll.  Joh. 

18.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Pet. 

25.  Mr.  Simpson,  Pemb. 
Dec.    2.  Mr.  Calcraft,  Clar. 

9.  Mr.  Oakes,  Jes. 
16.  Coll.  Regal. 

23.  Coll.  Trin. 
30.  Coll.  Joh. 

POSTER  COMB. 

Aug.   5.  Mr.  Gleadall,  Cath. 

12.  Mr.  Foley,  Emman. 

19.  Mr.  Conyngham,  Pet. 

24.  Fest.  S.  Bart.     Mr.  Currie, 
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Southey  (Robert),  Essays,  4^8., 
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Turner  (Sharon),  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,  64. 
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Walker  (Thomas),  Observations  on  Pau- 
perism, 4S8. 

Warlon  (John),  Death-Bed  Scenes,  348. 

Whateleii  (Rt.  Rev.  Dr.),  Thoughts  on 
Secondary  Punishments,  438. 

Wood  (Rer.  William),  The  Sabbath,  a 
sermon,  174. 
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A. 


Acerius,  a  Noyatian  Bishop,  anecdote  of, 
272,  note. 

£schylus's  tragedies,  general  observations 
on,  380 — 382 — particularly  on  his  Pro- 
metheus, 383,  384-— character  of  Pot- 
ter's version  of  his  tragedies,  378 — 
specimens  of  Mr.  Medwin's  translation 
of  that  tragedy,  384 — notice  of  Giaco- 
melli's  Italian  translation  uf  it,  377 — 
character  of  Dr.  Harford's  translation 
of  his  Agamemnon,  378,  379 — and  of 
Mr.  Medwin's  version,  380 — observa- 
tions on  the  Prometheus,  383 — 386 — 
specimens  of  Mr.  Medwin's  translation 
of  it,  384,  385 — comparison  between 
iEsch^lus  and  Sophocles,  386,  387.     ^ 

Appian  Way,  description  of,  222 — and  of 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  there,  223 — 
225. 

Arch,  triumphal,  of  Titus,  observations  on, 
226—231. 

Arian  System,  di^cuUy  in  disputing  against 
—first,  from  the  belief  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians concerning  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  265,  ^66—8econdiff, 
from  the  flexible  nature  of  this  system, 
266—268. 

Augustine,  the  father  of  the  doctrine  now 
termed  Calvinistic,  304  —  the  tenets 
avowed  by  him  not  known  to  preceding 
fathers,  305. 


the  art  of  printing  by  mechanism,  144, 
145 — on  a  mode  of  engraving  copper- 
plates by  pressure,  146— 148— on  the 
advantages  of  <be  division  of  labour  in 
the  manufacture  of  pins,  149,  150— > 
account  of  his  calculating  machine,  150 
— 153 — on  the  influence  of  national 
character  in  producing  commercial  con- 
fidence, 153,  154 — on  the  possibility 
of  applying  machinery  to  the  convey- 
ance of  letters,  154,  155 — and  on  tlie 
triumphs  of  science,  156,  157, 

Begum  Sutnroo,  biographical  anecdotes  of, 
413,  414. 

Birch*s  (Dr.),  Life  of  Milton,  character  of, 
43,  44. 

Burgess  (Rev.  Richard),  advantages  en- 
joyed by,  for  composing  his  Treatise 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  201 — 
character  and  plan  of  his  work,  ib, 
202 — his  description  of  Rome  and  its 
environs,  as  seen  from  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  204— 208— his  account  of  the 
true  situation  of  the  capitol  of  Rome, 
213, 214— and  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximu8,214 — 216 — descrip* 
tion  of  the  external  appearance  of  the 
recently  discovered  temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  217— 220— philological  il- 
lustration  of  ancient  heathen  temples, 
220— 222— on  the  prospects  of  futu- 
rity entertained  by  the  Ancients,  224, 
225. 


B. 


Babbage  (Charles,  Esq.),  observations  of, 
on  the  addition  made  by  machinery  and 
manufactures  to  human  power,  143 — 
in  the  economy  of  time,  ib,  144 — and 
the  conversion  of  apparently  worthless 
substances  into  valuable  products,  144 
— his  account  of  the  improvementi  in 
VOL.  xir; 


C. 


Calculating  Machine,  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples of,  150—153. 

Calendar  of  the  Egyptians,  observations 
on,  132— 141. 

Cali  Yuga,  an  astronomical  epoch  of  the 
Hindoos,  notice  of,  120, 121. 

Cambridge  University,  number  of  the 
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members  of,  S56— degrees  conferred, 
25l,  95i,  499.  494  —  miscfllaneoas 
university  intelligence,  255,  254.  494 
—496  —  prize  offered,  254— previous 
examinations — Lent  Term,  1832,  255, 
256. 

Canaanitest  observations  on  the  destruction 
of,  159—161. 

Capital,  power  of,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  people,  515 — 317 — effects  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  518,  319. 

Capitol  of  Rome,  probable  site  of,  215, 
214. 

CarmeU*i  translation  of  Euripides,  cha- 
racter of,  576. 

Catechumens,  observations  on  the  instruc- 
tions anciently  given  to,  282. 

ChaUnert   (Rev.  Dr.)    character   of   his 
writings  on  poiiiical  economj,  348 — 
his  illustration  of  the  principle  that  the 
last  or  worst  description  of  soil  under 
cultivation    is    generally   unprofitable, 
though  it  may  in  many  cases  be  pro- 
fitably entered  upon,  309— 312— that 
labourers  in  the  present  day  are  better 
off  than   their  forefathers,  315 — con- 
siderations on  the  power  of  capital  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  people,  315 — 319 
— on  the  possibility  of  over  production, 
321,  322 — cause  of  his  erro*'  In  as- 
cribing too  little  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures, 324,  525— exposition  of  his 
mistake  in  concluding  that  taxes  fall 
-  entirely  upon  the  land,  325— 329— his 
opinion  on  the  operation  of  tithes,  331 
—recommends  an  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent tithe  system,  352 — remarks  oti  his 
theory   of  unproductive  laboirrj   334, 
355— and  of  the  national  debt,  536— 
his  illustration  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  food,   346,  547 — his  plan  of  pro- 
viding for  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  451 — 
its  beneficial    results,    451 — 455 — re- 
marks thereon,  453,  454. 
ChampolUons'  calculations  of  the  era  of 
Sesostris,  examined  and  refuted,  124— 
150 — remarks  on  their  discoveries  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  158, 139.' 
Channing  (Dr.)  strictures  on  tlie  conduct 
of,  in  the  Socinian  controversy,  299, 
300. 
CfearflCfer,  influence  of,  in  producing  com- 
mercial confidence,  155,  156. 
Chartres  (Bishop  of),  character  of,  13, 

14. 

Christian  Knowledge  Socieiy,  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  its  committee -fOr  pub- 
lishing works  of  general  litertttufe  and 
education,  449,  450. 

Ckriitianity,  effects  of,  wlien  sincerely  re- 


ceived, 165,  164— duties  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  165 — opinion  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians on  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  265. 
Chronoli^y,  ancient,  causes  of  the  obscu- 
rity of,  120 — extravagant  claims  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  to  antiquity, 
exposed,  tfr.  I2l — theSothiacal  period, 
122 — account  of  the  Julian  period,  1 23. 
Church-Estabiiskment,  importance  of,  345. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the 

worship  of  Christ,  276. 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  lists 
of,  preferred,  232— 256.  483 — 487— 
ordained,  236— 238— married,  490 — 
deceased.  239—242.  488 — 490— can- 
didates for  orders,  recommended  to 
serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  their 
senior  clergy,  180 — 182. 
Clerical  Education,  observations  on,  180 — 

184. 
Colonization,   ancient  and  modern,  con-' 
trasted,  478 — defects  of   the   present 
system   of    colonization,   479,    480 — 
scheme  for  the  formation  of  new  colo- 
nies, 480 — 482. 
Constantinople,  siege  and  capture  of,  by 
the  French  crusaders  and  the  Venetians, 
422—428. 
Consubistantialf  observations  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  term,  269,  270. 
Convicts,  strictures  on  the  transportation 
of,  469,  470 — suggestions  for  the  em- 
ployment of,  475—477. 
Copper-plates,  the  process  of  engraving  of, 

by  pressure,  described,  146—148. 
Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  harsh  treatment  of, 
by  the  privy  council,   104 — account  of 
his  collection  of  manuscripts,  105. 
Coi^rts,  Christian,   design  and  beneficial 

fhfluence  of,  465,  466. 
Couches,  oriental,  notice  of,  98. 
Cowptr^s  translations  from  Milton's  Latin 

Poems,  remarks  on,  46,  47. 
Creation  of  the  world,  philosophical  view 
of,  77— 83— strictures  on  Mr.  Turner's 
history  of,  64—70. 
Creeds,  origin  of,  .265 — of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  268 — testimonies  of  the  ancient 
creeds  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  278, 
279 — notice  of  one  of  the  Arian  creeds, 
298,  note. 
Criminah,  observations  on  the  transporta- 
tion of,  469,  470 — on  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  criminals,  470 — 472 — and  of 
criminal  lun*rtics,  473,  474. 
Crusaders  of  France,  embassy  of,  to  the 
Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,' 419,"  420 
'  -their  voyage  to,  and  capture  of  Con- 
"  slJRntinople,  described,  420—428. 
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Dmcon$,  observations  on  the  duties  of, 
182—184. 

Deatkt  of  elf  rgyjiien,  lists  of,  239 — 242. 
488—490. 

Death' hed  Scenet,  in  ancient  literature, 
remarks  on,  348— Death  Song  of  Rag- 
nar  Lodbrog,  349  —  notice  of  some 
death- bed  scenes,  pourtra^ed  by  roo- 
naslic  writers,  349— 350— abridgement 
of  several  fiom  Gregory's  dialogues, 
351— 355- extracts  from  Dr.  Warlon's 
Death-bed  Scenes  of  Happy  Old  Age, 
356, 357— ol  hopes  and  fears,  .3.57. 

Degrees  conferred  at  the  nnivcrsitics,  lists 
of,  at  Oxford,  243—246.  491,  492— 
at  Cambridjie,  251,  252.  493,  494. 

Dioceses,  state  of,  232—242.  483—490. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to 
the  worship  uf  Christ,  276. 

Doxalogies  of  the  ancient  Church,  testi- 
monies of,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

280. 

Dumont  (Etienne),  biographical  anecdotes 
of,  1 ,  2 — character  of  his  remuiiscences 
of  Count  Mirabeau,  3— his  character 
of  Sieyes,  13— writes  an  address  on 
the  proposal  of  the  French  Commons 
to  organize  themselves  under  the  title 
of  the  deputies  of  the  French  people, 
which  is  delivered  by  Mirabeau,  15— 
his  description  of  the  Stance  Roy  ale,  16 
— writes  Mirabeau**  address  to  the 
King,  19— engages  with  him  in  ccn- 
docting  the  Journal  de  Provence,  20 — 
'Writes  the  address  from  the  National 
Assembly  to  the  French  people,  21 — 
remarks  on  it,  ib.  22— Mirabeau's  vale- 
dictory address  to  him,  33— remarks 
on  his  character  of  Louis  XV£.,  40,  41. 

DwmtUry  (Rev.  F.)  observations  of,  on 
the  effects  of  selfishness,  178,  179 — 
his  definition  of  prayer,  179.  180-re- 
markson  it,  180. 


E. 


Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  account  of 
the  method  of  instruction  adopted  in, 
185—195. 

Education  (Christian)  importance  and 
necessity  of,  344,  345— defective  state 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  440, 
441 — neglect  of  national  education  at 
the  reformation,  442— efforts  of  the 
National  Society  and  of  the  schools  in 
connexion  with  it,  443— necessity  of 
enlarging  the  course  of  education  given 
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to  the  poor,  447, 448 — its  practicability 
evinced  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  449. 

Egyptians,  extravagant  claims  of,  to  an- 
tiqnity,  120,  121 — account  of  their  as- 
tronomical Sothiacal  period,  122 — the 
era  of  their  great  king,  Sesostris,  ac- 
cording to  MM.  Chumpollions,  ez- 
aiiiined  and  refuted,  124 — 130 — tables 
of  the  24th  to  the  30th  dynasty  of  their 
kings,  according  to  Eusehius  and  other 
ancient  chronologers,  126  — observa* 
tions  on  the  Egyptian  calendar  and 
zodiac,  132— 137— on  MM.  Champol- 
lioDS*  discoveries  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, 138,  139 — and  on  Professor 
Renwick*s  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
edrliest  date  of  Egyptian  colonization, 
139—141. 

Emigration,  in  what  cases  beneficial,  336. 

Euripides,  observations  on  the  tragedies 
of,  388—389 — analysis  of  his  Medea, 
389 — 391 — comparison  between  his 
tragedy  of  Electra  and  that  of  Sopho- 
cles, 393— a  clue  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides, 
392— translation  of  a  scene  in  which 
the  madness  and  returning  calmness  of 
Orestes  are  pourtrayed,  394—397 — 
critical  notices  of  the  adaptation  from 
the  PboenissaB  of  Euripides  to  the 
English  stage  by  Gascoigne  and  Kin- 
welmarsh,  373 — 375— notice  of  various 
Italian  translations  of  his  tragedies, 
375,^376— of  Sibilet's  version  of  hb 
Iphig6nie,  377. 

Exorcisvii,  Mussulniaun,  described,  410, 
411. 

Experimental  Philosophy,  remarks  on  Cow- 
ley's scheme  for  the  advancement  of, 
58. 


F. 


Faber  (Rev.  G.  S.),  character  of  his 
"  Apostolicity  of  Trinitarianism,"  2^7, 
258— its  plan,  262— 272— remarks  on 
it,  263 — 273 — on  his  assumption  that 
the  notions  of  essential  divinity  and 
of  divine  worship  are  necessarily  reci- 
procal and  consolativc,  275,  276 — ab- 
stract of  his  testimonies  from  the  fa  titers 
of  the  Church  to  the  fact  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Doctrine  being  held,  276,  277 — 
from  the  ancient  upulogies,  official  epis- 
tles, and  other  public  documents  of  the 
early  Church,  278— from  the  creeds 
and  symbols  of  the  Church,  279 — from 
the  liturgies  and  doxologies  of  the 
Church,  ^80— from  the   discipHne  of 
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the  mytteriet,  $81,  98$ — the  unani- 
mooi  primitive  interpretation  of  texts 
DOW  litigated,  $83,f84 — his  triumphant 
refatation  of  Dr.  Priestley's  roisrepre* 
sentatioD  of  Hegesippus's  testimony  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  $84->$87~and 
of  his  assertion  that  the  common  people 
among  the  early  Christians  believed 
nothing  of  the  pre-existence  and  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  $88— 290— abstract  of 
his  evidence  to  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  not  first  introduced 
by  Justin  Martyr,  $90— $9$— remarks 
on  his  endeavours  to  prove  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Origen, 
disGounteoancing  the  doctrine  that  ple- 
nary adoration  is  due  to  Christ,  $94, 
$95 — and  in  his  objection  to  the  appli- 
cation of  rabbinical  figments  to  the 
illustration  of  John  vii.  $7,  $95,  $96— 
concluding  remarks  on  the  execution  of 
his  work,  3it5,  306. 
Famine,  in  India,  integrity  of  the  Hindoos 

during,  99. 
Fast  (Mahomedan),  rigour  of,  407. 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  notice  of 
some  fanciful  expositions  of  Scripture 
byi  $83 — their  evidence  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  $76,  $77— their  silence 
often  as  valuable  as  their  testimony, 
304. 
Fawkes  (Guido),  examination  of,  relative 

to  the  gunpowder  plot,  117 — 119. 
Foodf  on  the  nature  of,  346,  347. 
France,  state  of  parties  in,  in  1789,  7,  8, 
9 — the  Tiers-Etnt  refuse  to  assemble  in 
the   same  hall  with  the  nobles,  14— 
declare  themselves   the   National  As- 
sembly, i6. 15 — speech  of  Mirabeau  on 
that  occasion,  1 5 — effects  of  the  measure 
on  the  French  nobility,  ib» — Louis  XVI. 
liolds  a  royal  session  or  bed  of  justice, 
16 — refusal  of  the  Tiers- Etat  to  sepa- 
rate, 1*6. — speech  of  Mirabeau  on  that 
occasion,  17 — observations  on  it,  ib, — 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  club  Breton, 
18 — the    public  creditors  of   France, 
why  the  partisans  of  the  states  general, 
19 — Mirabeau's  address  to  the  King 
fdr  the  dismissal  of  the  troops,  i6.— • 
remarks  on  the  address  fiom  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  the  people,  $1 — on 
the  folly  of  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man,  $3 — and  on  the  decrees  passed 
by  the  Assembly, on  the  4th  of  August, 
$3 — $5 — debates  on  the  absolute  veto, 
$5 — on  the  proposal  of  M.  Necker  for 
a  loan,  $8 — splendid  speech  of  Mira- 
beau on  that  occasion,  $9 — debate  on 
tlie  proposal  for  proclaiming  martial 


law,  30,  31 — remarks  on  the  character 
ofLouisXVI.  40,  41. 
Futurity,  opinions  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning, $$4,  $$5. 


G. 


Gascoigne*s  and  Kinweimarsh's  tragedy  of 
Jocasta,  373,  374 — specimens  of  it, 
374. 

Genesis  (Book  of),  philosophical  illustra* 
tion  of  the  first  chapter,  77 — 83. 

CiacomelU  (Antonio),  biographical  notice 
of.  376.  377. 

Greek  Drama,  notice  of  the  first  attempt 
to  introduce  upon  the  English  stage, 
373.  See  ^Ischylus,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles, 

Gregory's  Dialogues,  extraordinary  death- 
lied  scenes  pourtrayed  in,  351 — 355. 

Grinding  at  the  mill,  oriental  mode  of,  98* 


H. 


Hall  (Capt.  Basil),  Adventure  of,  in  Ice- 
land, 89,  90 — his  reflections  on  setting 
sail  for  India.  91 — account  of  a  Sunday 
on  shipboard,  9$,  93 — bis  observations 
on  the  condition  of  sailors  93,  94 — 
description  of  a  north-wester  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  94,  95. 

Hall  (Rev.  George),  extract  from  bis 
Sermon  on  the  Fast  Day.  to  prove  that 
the  pestilence  was  inflicted  on  account 
of  the  opposition  made  to  the  Refortn 
Bill,  166 — 168 — on  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press.  168.  169. 

Harford  (Dr.  J.  S.)»  his  character  of  the 
tragedies  of  iEschylus,  380,  381 — cha- 
racter of  his  version  of  the  Agamemnon, 
378,  379. 

Harley  (Robert).  Earl  of  Oxford,  in- 
structions of,  to  one  of  his  agents,  for 
the  purchase  of  manuscripts,  106,  107 
amount  of  his  collection.  106,  108. 

Hayley^s  Life  of  Milton,  character  ofj  45i 
46. 

Hebrew  scholarships  at  Oxford,  regulations 
of,  $48.  249. 

Hiero^/3/pftic5.  observations  on  MM.Cham- 
pollions'  discoveries  in,  138,  139. 

Hindoos f  integrity  of,  during  a  famine,  99 
—their  astronomical  epoch  of  the  Cali 
Yuga,  1$0,  l$l. 

History  of  Britain,  outline  of  a  plan  for  a 
collection  of  materials  for,  116. 

Humanitarians,  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of,  in  the  Trinitarian  Controversy,  259, 
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f60 — Iheir  ignorance  in  attempting  to 
evade  the  force  of  evidence  furnished 
by  the  New  Testament  to  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine,  293,394.  See  Trint- 
tarianitm. 


I. 


Inscriptiotu  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios, 
!224,  225— and  on  the  arch  of  Titus. 
227. 


J. 


James  I.,  interrogatories  proposed  by,  for 
the  exaiiiiiiution  of  Guy  Fawkes,  117, 
118  —  and  Fawkes's  replies  thereto, 
118,119. 

Jerusalem  (Church  of),  on  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law  by,  301,  302. 

Jesus  Christ,  testimonies  of  ancient 
fathers  to  the  worship  of,  276 — and  to 
his  divinity,  278. 

Johnson  (Rev.  Arthur),  plan  of  his 
"Christus  Crucifixus,*'  169,  170— 
summary  of  his  argument,  170—172. 

Johnson's  (Dr.  Samuel),  Life  of  Milton, 
character  of,  44,  45. 

Josephus*8  account  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Titus,  227. 

Julian  Period,  account  of  the  epoch  of, 
123. 

Juvenile  Offenders,  remarks  on,  470 — 472. 


L. 


Labour,  advantage  of  the  division  of,  in 
the  manufacture  of  pins,  149,  150. 

Lansdovme  collection  of  manuscripts,  ac- 
count of,  108* 

Letters,  suggestion  for  the  conveyance  of, 
by  machinery,  154,  155. 

Lindsey,  strictures  on  the  conduct  of,  in 
the  Socinian  controversy,  298,  299. 

Jjiturgies  of  the  ancient  Church,  testimo- 
nies of,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
279,  280. 

Louis  XVI,,  remarks  on  the  character  of, 
40, 41 — bed  of  Justice,  held  by  bim,  16. 


M. 


Machinery  and  manufactures,  advantages 
derived  from,  by  the  addition  they 
make  to  human  power,  143— by  the 
economy  of  time,  ib.  144 — and  the  con- 
version  of  apparently  worthless   sub- 


.  stance^  into  valuable  products,  144 — 
improvements  in  typography,  effected 
by  mechanism,  144,  145. 

Manufactures,  advantage  of  the  division 
of  labour  in,  illustrated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pins,  148 — 150. 

Manuscripts,  Cottonian  collection  of, 
amount  of,  105 — of  the  Harleian  col- 
lection, 106 — 108 — and  of  the  Lans- 
tlowne  collection,  108. 

Marriages  of  clergymen,  list  of,  490. 

Medea  of  Euripides,  analysis  of,  389— > 
391. 

Medicine,  state  of,  among  the  Mussul- 
mauns  of  India,  409,  410. 

Medtuin  (J.)  pretensions  of,  as  a  translator 
of  iEschylus,  379  —  remarks  on  his 
version  of  the  Agamemnon,  380 — spe- 
cimens of  his  version  of  the  Prometheus, 
384—385. 

Meer  Hadjee  Shah,  ■  biographical  account 
of,  403—406. 

Meer  Hassan  Alt  (Mrs.),  her  description 
of  a  private  audience  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  339,  400— anecdotes  of  her 
Mahomcdan  father-in-law,  403 — 407. 

Milton*s  biographers,  characters  of,  Philips 
and  Toland,  43 — Richardson,  ib, — Dr. 
Birch,  ib,  44 — Dr.  Johnson,  44,  45 — 
Mr.  Hayley,  45,46 — remarks  on  Cow- 
per's  translations  from  Milton's  Latin 
Poems,  46,47— character  of  Mr.  Todd's 
Life  of  Milton,  47 — strictures  on  Dr. 
S3'mmons's  Life,  48 — 50 — character  of 
Mr.  Mitford's  Life — probable  reasons 
why  Milton  did  not  enter  the  Ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England,  51 — reasons 
for  concluding  that  he  entertained  no 
firmly  grounded  religious  opinions,  51, 
52 — genuineness  of  his  Treatise  of 
Theology,  52 — remarks  on  it,  52 — 54 
— on  his  Tractate  on  Education,  56 — 
58 — on  his  love  of  liberty,  59 — his 
view  of  the  state  of  society  in  his  time, 
applicable  to  the  present  time,  60 — beau- 
tiful passage  in  his  Areopagitica,  61 — 
remarks  on  Mr.  Mitford's  edition  of 
his  poetical  works,  62,  63 — and  on 
Milton's  genius,  63,  64. 

Mirabeau  (Count),  character  of,  3, 4.  7 — 
attaches  M.  Dumont  to  himself,  4,  5 — 
his  colloquial  fascinations,  5 — his  ex- 
traordinary literary  industry,  5,  6 — 
description  of  his  personal  appearance, 
9 — his  interview  with  M.  Necker,  with 
a  view  to  admission  into  ufiice,  10— • 
splendid  burst  of  eloquence  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  11 — bis  speech  on 
proposing  that  the  French  Commons 
should  organize  themselves  under  the 
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title  of  Deptttiet  of  (he  French  people, 
14f  15-*hi8  speech  on  the  refusal  of  the 
Tiers-Etat  to  separate,  17 — remarks  on 
it,  ib, — his  address  to  the  King  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  treops,  written  by  M. 
Domont,19— in  conjonctiun  with  whom 
he  commences  the  Journal  de  Provmee, 

•  f  0<->remarks  on  its  execution,  ib.  31 — 
his  blonder  in  the  debate  on  the  abso- 
lute veto,  26 — how  far  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  events  of  the  5th  and  6tli 
of  October,  27,  28 — specimen  of  his 
splendid  speech  in  support  of  M. 
Necker^s  plan  for  a  loan,  29,  30 — sup- 
ports the  proposal  of  the  French  Court 
for  proclaiming  martial  law,  30,  31 — 
his  sentiments  concerning  the  French 
clergy,  31 — pensioned  by  the  Court, 
32 — bis  conduct,  as  President  of  the 
Assembly,  32 — his  valedictory  address 
to  M.  Domont,  and  death,  33---  agonies 
of  his  last  illness,  ib.— review  of  his 
moral  character,  34  —  of  his  mental 
powers,  35, 36 — venality,  37 — political 
sagacity,  t6.  38 — anecdotes  of  his  pri- 
vate life,  38,  39. 

MUford{Rev.  John),  character  of  his  Life 

•  of  Milton,  50 — his  opinion  on  Milton's 

-reiigtous  principles,  54,  55 — observa^ 

•  tions  on  his  illustrations  of  Milton's 
poeticni  works,  62,  63. 

MoU,  a  French  actor,  anecdote  of,  30. 

Mon&ft  distinction  between  the  degrada- 
tion and  the  depreciation  of,  337,  338 
--effect  of  a  change  in  the  currenc3', 
and  variations  in  the  value  of  money, 
as  affecting  the  prices  of  labour  and 
commodities,  338 — 340. 

Morals  (public),  gross  neglect  of,  by  the 

government,  465 — were  watched  by  the 

ancient  Courts  Christian,  ib. — necessity 

-of  efficient  measures  being  adopted  by 

Ibe  government,  467, 468. 

Mortimer  (Rev.  Thomas),  address  of,  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  172, 173 — ^hi«  denun- 
elation  of  Mr.  Home's  profaneness,  173, 
'174 — temark  thereon,  174. 

Moses  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  75 — compiled  the  Book  of 
Genesis  from  the  records  of  patriarchal 
families,  ib,  76 — remarks  on  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  77 — 83 — and  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  law  by  the 
Hebrew  Church  at  Jerusalem,  until  its 
dispersion  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  301, 
302. 

Mugganee,  or  first  contract  of  a  Moham- 
medan wedding,  described,  408, 409. 

Munday  (Captain),  his  description  of 
Lord  Combermere's.  aadicnce  of  the 


Great  Mogul,  400 — 402-— of  a  tiger 
hunt,  41 1 ,  412 — anecdotes  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian,  413— of  the  Begum  Soraroo, 
413,  414. 

Mure  (William,  Esq.),  abstract  of  bis  ex- 
amination and  refutation  of  MM.  Cham- 
pollions'  theory  concerning  the  era  of 
Sesostris,  124--'130 — remarks  on  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  true  date  of 
that  era,  130— 131--abstract  of  his  oh* 
servations  on  the  Egyptian  calendar 
and  Zodiac,  132 — 137. 

Muuulmaun  fast,  rigour  of,  407 — igno- 
rance of  the  Mussulmaun  women  in 
India,   t6.   408  —  nuptial   contract   of, 

408,  409 — their  ignorance  of  medicine, 

409,  410. 

MyslerKj,  observation  on  the  discipline  of, 
in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  281, 
«82. 


N. 


Nicene  Creed,  origin  of,  268. 


O. 


Ordinations  of  clergymen,  lists  of,  236 — 

238. 
OrigerCs  testimony  to  the  plenary  adora- 

•  tion  of  Christ,  examined,  294,  296. 
Oxford  University,  number  of  the  members 

•  of,  249— degrees,  conferred,  243 — 246. 
491 ,  492 — regulations  of  the  Pusey  and 
Eilerton  Hebrew  scholarships.  248, 249 
— prizes  offered,  493  —  miscellaneous 
university  intelligence,  246,  247.  492, 
493. 


P. 


Parliamentary  Writs,  uses  of.  111. 

People  of  England,  effects  of  the  Reform 
Bill  on,  431 — inadequacy  of  the  mea- 
sures hitherto  adopted  for  improving 
them,  432,  433 — necessity  of  further 
measures,  433 — 436  —  observations  of 
Dr.  Soothey  on  the  means  hitherto 
adopted,  436 — 439— defective  state  of 
the  education  of  the  people,  440,  441 
—neglect  of  national  education  at  the 
reformation,  442 — efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional  Society  and  of  the  schools  in 
connexion  with  it,  443— necessity  of  a 
general  visiting  of  the  poor,  444, 445 — 
Mr.  Courtenay's  plan  for  taking  the 
children  of  the  poor  from  their  parents, 
445—447 — remarks  on  it,  447 — neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  course  of  instroc- 
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tion  given  to  the  poor,  447,  448 — its 
practicability  evinced  in  the  sessional 
schools  in  Edinburgh,  449. 

Peventetf,  notice  of  an  important  agricul- 
tural experiment  at,  476. 

Philips'*,  L4fe  of  Milton,  character  of,  43. 

Pins,  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of, 
by  the  division  of  labour,  149,  150. 

Pipe  Rolls,  aocowiX  of,  109 — estimate  of 
their  value,  117— specimen  uf  one,  ib. 

Political  Economy,  why  not  a  popular 
subject  of  study,  506,  307 — the  last  or 
worst  description  of  soil  under  culti- 
vation, why  generally  unprofitable  to 
its  proprietor,  309-'311  — though  in 
many  cases  it  may  be  profitably  entered 
upon,  31 1, 313 — the  labourer  In  reality 
is  better  off  when  he  earns  only  one- 
third  of  what  he  produces,  in  a  full 
state  of  employment,  than  when  he 
earns  one-half  of  it,  with  only  half 
employment,  312 — on  the  increase  and 
limit  of  employment,  314 — 320— the 
possibility  of  overproduction,  321,  322 
— how  far  foreign  trade  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  a  country,  and  is  a  source  of 
maintenance  to  the  people„322 —324 
— who  are  unproductive  labourers, 333, 
334. 

Poor,  the  general  visitation  of,  recom-. 
mended.  444,  443 — beneficial  effects 
which  would  result  from  it,  ^6,  467 
— Dr.  Chalmers's  plan  of  providing 
for  the  poor  in  Glasgow,  451 — its  be- 
neficial results,  451  —  453  —  remarks 
thereon,  453,  454 — successful  experi- 
ment tried  by  Mr.  Walker  at  Stretford, 
in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  454,  456 
— observations  thereon,  456 — his  sug- 
gestions fur  the  reduction  of  pauperism, 
457,  458 — remarks  tliereon,  459,  460^ 

Potter's  translation  of  iiEscbylus,  character 
of,  378. 

Poioer  (human),  addition  made  to,   by 
machinery,  143.  .    . 

Prayer,  Milton's  opinion  of,  51.,  52 — re- 
marks on  the  importance  of,  359,  S60. 

Preferments  of  clergymen,  lists  of<  232-r- 
"  ii36,  483—487. 

Press,  observations  on  the  licentiousness 
of,  168,  169.  '>       .       ., 

Pressure,  application  of,  to  the  engraving 
of  copper-plutes,  146 — 148.  •, ». 

Priestley  (Dr.),  canons  .of,for  ascertaining 
the  testimony  of  antiquity  concerning , 
the  person  of  Christ,  263, 264 — reiuarks 
thereon,  264 — his  fruitless  .^(ideavour 
to  press  Justin  Martyr  into  t|ie  service 
of  the  Humanitarians,  277-^his  mojde 
of  evading  the  testimony  of  cer^iii  (GUkts 


of  Scripture,  283 — reprobation  of  his 
misrepresentation  of  the  testimony  of 
Hegesippus  to  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
284 — 287— and  of  his  assertion  that 
the  common  people  among .  the  first 
Christians  did  not  believe  in  the  pre- 
exlstcnce  and  divinity  of  Christ,  288 — 
290 — on  his  interpretation  of  Acts  vii. 
59, 294 — coincidence  between  hiscreed 
and  that  of  Mohammedism,  297. 

Printing,  improvements  in  the  art  of,  by 
machinery,  144,  145. 

Prisans,  defective  state  of  vurious»  ex- 
posed, 460,  461 — pitiable  condition  of 
juvenile  offenders,  464 — 466. 

Prophecy,  observations  on  the  chain  of, 
162,  163. 

Prynne,  ^William)  his  account  of  hi» 
labours  in  sorting  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  110 — on  the  value  and  uses  of 
parliamentary  writs.  111. 

Pusey  and  Ellerton,  Hebrew  scholarships, 
regulations  of,  248,  249. 


R. 


Records  o{  the  Romansi  account  of,  103<»- 
and  of  the  Cottonian  collection  of  re- 
cords, 104,  105--K)f  the  Harleian  col- 
.  lection,  106 — 108— of  the  Lansclowae 
MSS.,  108— of  the  Pipe  rolls,  109— of 
the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  109 — of  Ry- 
mer's  Foedera,  112—114. 

Rrform  BiU,  considerations  on  the  effects 
of,  429,  430 — particularly  on  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  431,  432. 

Rent,  nature  a^d  effects  of,  341 — 343. 

Reuivick's  (Professor),  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  earliest  date  of  Egyptian  colo- 
nization, 139 — 141. 

Robespierre,  anecdote  of,  12,  13. 

Rome,  state  of,  at  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, 197 — notice  of  various,  writers  on 
its  antiquities,  198,  199 -^  different 
modes  of  division  of,  at  various  times, 
202,  203— description  of  Rome  and  its 
enyir.ons,Nas  s<^n  from  the  Capitolioe 
IJill,  20  It— 208r^Poggio'8  description 
of  Roipe,  2()8t.-209 — account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
209,  210— probable  date  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 211 — opinions  of  antiquaries  on 
the  situation  of  the  citadel,  212 — Mr. 
Burgess's  opinion,  213,  214-^and  on 
,  the  temple  of  JvpUcr  Optimus  Maxi- 
luus*.  214»  ^t>-r-ssk«4ch  of  its  history, 
i215,r2l6-r-4escription  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  217.— 220r*(ie8crip- 
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tioti  of  die  Appian  Yfay,  tH — tomb  of 
the  Scipios,  itS — copies  of  inscriptions 
on  it,  ft94,  225— observations  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  226—231. 
Rymer^i  Foedera,  aca)unt  of  the  several 
editions  of,  112 — ^and  of  the  present 
state  of  the  new  edition  of,  115,  114. 


S. 


Sabbath,  observations  on  the  disregard  of, 
175— how  it  is  to  be  kept  holy,  176, 
177. 

SiUvini,  (Antonio  Maria)  biographical 
notice  of,  375, 576. 

SeipiM  tomb  uf,  described,  2^3 — 225. 

Serinia  Viatoria  and  Stataria  o^  the  Ro- 
mans, account  of,  103. 

Scripture,  illusi ration  of,  98 — sense  of, 
liow  to  be  ascertained,  260,  261. 

Sectarianitm,  operations  of,  delineated, 
564—570. 

SeyUhneu,  workings  of,  described,  17  8» 
179. 

Setottrii,  observations  on  MM.  Cham- 
pollions'  theory  of  the  era  of,  124 — 
150 — and  on  Mr.  Mure's  conclusions 
concerning  the  true  date  of  that  era, 
ISO,  131. 

ShuttlevBorik  (Rev.  Dr.),  design  of  his 
work  on  the  consistency  of  Revela- 
tion, 159 — observations  of,  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Canaanites,  159 — 161 
— on  the  chain  of  prophecy,  162,163 
— on  the  effects  of  a  cordial  belief  of 
Christianity,  165,  164 — on  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  teacher,  165. 

Si6ye8  (Abb6),  biographical  notice  of,  15. 

iSophoctes,  general  comparison  of,  with 
iEschylus,  386,  587 — particularly  of 
his  Electra,  595. 

Succession,  benefits  of  the  law  of,  555, 
536. 

Sundays,  how  employed,  in  high  life,  562, 
565. 

Syaads,  or  descendants  of  Mohammed , 
privileges  of,  402. 

Symmonds*s  (Rev.  Dr.)  Life  of  Milton, 
remarks  on,  48 — 50 — his  observations 
on  Milton's  love  of  liberty,  59. 


T. 


Taxes,  effects  of,  525—529. 

Temple  of  Concord,  at  Rome,  account  of, 
209— 211— of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maxi- 
mus,  214 — 216 — and  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  217—220. 


Texts  of  Scripture  illustrated  : — 

Gen.  i.  1  —10 77,  78 

11 79 

14—19 79,  80 

20,  21 81,  82 

24,25 82,85 

Exod.  XXV.  25,  24—51, 52 228 

Numb.  X.  1,2 228 

Deur.iv.  2 229' 

xviii ibid. 

xxxii.  9 — 1 1 ibid. 

Josh.  xxiv.  ^6 229 

2  Chron.  xxxiv.  5 — 14 229 

Dan.  ix.  11—15 , 250 

Matt  ix.  6 98 

xxiv.  41 ibid. 

John  iv.  7 ibid. 

Acts  vii.  59 294 
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